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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1954 


THURSDAY, JUNE 18, 1953 
UnitTEep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 9:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Homer Ferguson (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Ferguson, Saltonstall, Smith, Hayden, and 
Maybank. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Unitrep Srates MARINE Corps 


STATEMENT OF GEN. LEMUEL C. SHEPHERD, JR., USMC, COM- 
MANDANT OF THE MARINE CORPS; MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM P., 
T. HILL, USMC, QUARTERMASTER GENERAL OF THE MARINE 
CORPS; MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM O. BRICE, USMC, ASSISTANT COM- 
MANDANT FOR AIR; REAR ADM. EDWARD A. SOLOMONS, USN, 
DEPUTY COMPTROLLER; REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, 
USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND 
REPORTS; REAR ADM. JOHN H. SIDES, USN, DIRECTOR, GUIDED 
MISSILES DIVISION, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OP- 
ERATIONS (AIR); BRIG. GEN. JOHN C. McQUEEN, USMC, DI- 
RECTOR, DIVISION OF RESERVE; COL. MELVIN G. BROWN, 
USMC, HEAD, ELECTRONICS SUPPLY SECTION, SUPPLY DEPART- 
MENT; LT COL. DONALD W. SHERMAN, USMC, HEAD, PERSON- 
NEL PLANS AND POLICIES BRANCH, G-1; LT. COL. ELIOTT B. 
ROBERTSON, USMC, HEAD, UTILITIES SECTION, SUPPLY DE- 
PARTMENT; MAJ. DONALD L. SHENAUT, USMC, HEAD, FISCAL 
AND REQUIREMENTS UNIT, ORDNANCE SUPPLY SECTION; 
MAJ. CLIFFORD FAIRBAIRN, USMC, OFFICER IN CHARGE, 
ESTIMATE SECTION ; ELMER HABERKORN, SPECIAL ASSISTANT 
TO QUARTERMASTER GENERAL; CAPT. ROBERT R. CRAIGHILL ; 
USN, CHIEF, STAFF OFFICER, OFFICE OF BUDGET AND REPORTS; 
AND LT. COL. HOWARD B. BENGE, USMC, STAFF OFFICER, 
OFFICE OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Fercuson. The committee will come to order. 
We will insert the justification, and then will you proceed with 
your statement, please. 
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(The justification referred to follows:) 


Appropriation or estimate 
Transferred pursuant to sec 
from 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS, 


MILiItaRY PERSONNEL, MARINE Corps 


Amounts available for obligation 


Actual, 1952 


$603, 459, 000 
604, Public Law 458, 82d Cong., 


‘‘Military personnel, Marine Corps Reserve’”’ 
“Marine Corps troops and facilities” 
wnsferred from ‘‘Marine Corps troops and facilities’ pur- 


obligated balance, 


Obligations incurred 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Marine Corps troops and facil- 
ities”’ 


Total obligations 


IX, Publie L 


aw 11, 83d Cong 


Adjusted appropristion or estimate 6038, 459, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 11, 112, 339 
Total available for obligation 614, 571, 339 


estimated savings (availble for ad- 
ministrative reappropriition in subsequent year 1, 775, 086 


612, 796, 253 
5, 498, 000 


618, 294, 253 


Obligations by activities 


Description Actual, 1952 


DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


Pay and allowances 


2. Subsistence in kind 


Total obligations 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, MARINE Corps R 


Appropriation or estimate 
Transferred pursuant to sec. 604, Public Law 488, 82d Cong., 
to 





2. Subsistence in kind . ? 

3. Travel, permanent change of station 47, 124, 000 

4. Individual clothing and uniform gratuities 46, 840, 000 

5. Other individual military personnel costs 15, 761, 000 
Total direct obligations 607, 181, 914 


ORLIGATIONS PAYARLE OUT OF REIMRURSEMENTS FROM OTHER 
ACCOUNTS 


11, 112, 339 


618, 204, 253 


Amounts available for obligation 


Actual, 
1952 


$15, 145, 000 


“Military personnel, Marine Corps” 
“Military personnel, Navy” 


Objiigations incurred 


Proposed transfer to working capital fund pursuant to 5 


U.8. C. 172d (d 7, 500, 000 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 7, 645. 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 2, 591 
Total available for obligation 7, 647, 591 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for admin 
istrative reappropriation in subsequent year 2, 949, 589 


4, 698, 002 


Est 


$616, 


697 
10 


707, 


Estim 





10, 


712, 


ESER 


1954 


imate, 


1953 


884, 


), 000 


000 


000 


745, 000 


3, 000. 


629, 
000, 


629, 


142 


2, 771, 


nate, 


000 


000 
000 


O00 


000 


000 


000 


195: 


55, 000 

, 000 

, 000 

. 000 

000 

771, 000 

000, 000 

771, 000 
VE 


Estimate, 


1953 


$16, 279, 


—f, 


1 


y 


000, 


y7¢ 
“iy, 


i 
aiv 


736 


543, 


000 


000 
000 


000 


O00 


O00 


Estimate 
1954 


$751, 695 


6905 


10, 000 


3) Estimate, 1954 


$514, 871, 00% 


82, 577, O00 


47, 952 om 
38, 117, OO 


68, 178, OO 


751, 695, 00 


10, 000, 00 


761, 695, 006 


Estimate 
1954 


$13, 800, 000 


13, 800, 006 


13, 800, 00K 


13, 800, 001 








Obligations by activities 


ct ] 

Description A ual 

1952 

DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Pay and allowances of inactive reservists $2, 267, 000 
Subsistence of inactive reservists 280, 000 
, Travel 663, 000 
4. Individual clothing and uniform gratuities 1. 485. 411 
Total direct obligations 4, 695, 411 
BLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM 
OTHER ACCOUNTS 

4. Individual clothing and uniform gratuities 2, 591 
) Obligations incurred 4. 698. 002 


MARINE Corps Troops AND FAcILiri 


Amounts available for obligation 


ppropriation or estimate $1, 018, 120, 000 
ransferred to ‘‘Military personnel, Marine Corps’’ pursu- 

nt to sec. 604, Public Law 488, 82d Cong 

ferred to ‘Military personnel, Marine Corps’’ pursu- 

ant to ch. LX, Publie Law 11, 83d Cong 

Proposed transfer to working capital fund pursuant to 5 


A 
7 





I 





U.S. C.172d (d 22, 000, 000 
Adjusted appropriation or estimat« 396, 120, 000 
Prior year balance reapproyiated 8, 445, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 
Reimbursements from other accounts 48, 332, 899 
Total available for obligation 1, 052, 897, 899 
Unobligated oalance, estimated savings (available for 
administrative reappropriation in subsequent year 8, 783, 865 


Obligations incurred 
Comparative transfer to 
‘Military personnel, Marine Corps” 
“Military construction, Navy civilian components” 


1, 044, 114, 034 


— 5, 498, 000 
| 2. 750, 000 
Total obligations... .. ‘ | 1, 035, 866, 034 


Obligations by activities 


Description Actual, 1952 


DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


Appropriated funds 





1. Forces and stations $176, 641, 385 
2. Major procurement 742, 796, 608 
3. General expenses Marine Corps personnel 35, 448, 358 
4. Transportation of things 17, O19, 244 
5. Marine Corps Reserve 3, 466, 559 
6. Research and development 4, 174, 00 
7. Industrial mobilization 23, 986 
8. Cataloging. _. 330, 000 


9. Departmental administration 


632, 995 
Total obligations from appropriated funds 987, 533, 135 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 
2. Major procurement 


Total direct obligations 





DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS, 


1954 
Est 
105 
$5. 198. 000 
405, OOO 
1, 310, 000 
1, 630, 000 
8, 54 Wn 
& 549 (WK 
Est ate 
$860, 00) wu 
745, OOK 


63, 000, OOO 


uy 


18 100. 000 


Nt 355, 000 


33, 000, 000 


70, 355, 000 
142, 000 
100, 000 
765, 113, 000 
Estimate 
1953 
$200, 895, 542 
492. 792. 000 





1Y, 249, 68S 
3, 624, 196 
2. 000, 000 
20, 870 
380, OOO 


288, 365 


47, O13, OOF 


1Ol1 


$9, 687, 000 
596, 000 

2, 155, 000 
1, 362, 000 


800, 000 


800, 000 


Estimate 


$452, 000, 000 


452, 000, 000 


67, 000 
31, 000, 000 


483, 067, 000 


483, 067, 000 


483, 067, 000 


Estimate, 
1954 


3, 000 
000 
16, 887, 000 
7, 101, 000 
5, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000 
21, 000 
440, 000 

6, 751, 000 








452, 000, 000 


67, 000 
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Obligations by activities—Continued 


Description 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimat 


OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM 
OTHER ACCOUNTS 


1. Forces and stations $3, 940, 295 $1, 938, 510 $1, 938, 51 
2. Major procurement 923, 793 | 
3. General expenses, Marine Corps personnel 43,421,841 | 16,057,740 29, 057, 740 
4. Transportation of things 44, (123 3, 750 3, 750 
5. Marine Corps Reserve | 2, 006 
7. Industrial mobilization 14 
9. Departmental administration 227 

Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 

other accounts - -..- 48, 332, 899 18, 100, 000 31, 000, 000 
Total obligations... 1, 035, 866,034 | 765,113,000 | 483, 067,000 


Senator Frreuson. Proceed, please. 
FUNCTIONS OF CORPS 


General SHepHeRD. The functions which the Marine Corps is re- 
quired, by law, regulation, or strategic plan to discharge are extensive. 
They include the maintenance of 3 combat divisions and 3 combat-air 
wings, along with their essential combat-support elements, all in a 
condition of full readiness; the maintenance of security forces for 
guarding naval installations at home and abroad; the provision of 
armed detachments for designated ships of the fleet; the provision of 
security guards for service with the State Department overseas; the 
conduct of an essential training program; the payment of necessary 
civilian personnel; the development and maintenance of bases, sta- 
tions, and depots; and, finally, the conduct of a research and develop- 
ment program. 

This budget submission aggregates a sum of $1.2 billion and will pro- 
vide for a Marine Corps of 230,000 men at the end of the fiscal year 
which is about 19,000 less than our current strength. Over half of the 
men in the Marine Corps during the coming year will be in our operat- 
ing forces; and—under current conditions—over a quarter of those 
forces will actually be in combat in Korea. 

In March my assistant commandant outlined for you the Marine 
Corps’ fiscal year 1954 budget as it existed at that time. Subse- 
quently, the Marine Corps received directives from higher authority 
which resulted in the preparation of revised programs for fiscal 1954. 
These are designed to achieve the maximum economies compatible 
with a high-operational capability. 


VOLUNTARY REDUCTIONS 


Voluntary reductions offered by the Marine Corps in response to 
the directives which I have just mentioned comprise a large fraction 
of the reductions reflected in the revised budget which is about to be 
presented to you. Under this budget the Marine Corps will be in 
position to support its 3 combat divisions and 3 combat-air wings— 
including the 1 division and 1 air wing which are presently in action 
in Korea. We will be able to provide a limited number of supporting 
units to give these forces balance and effectiveness in combat. How- 
ever, these combat support units will be fewer in number and of lesser 
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size than was originally contemplated in our initial budget: submis- 
sion. In addition, reductions in our housekeeping forces in the United 
States will require combat units to perform certain housekeeping and 
supporting functions, which they would not otherwise perform. 

With respect to material, this budget will provide for the equipping 
of our combat forces, although certain items of equipment will not 
be the most modern nor the most desirable types. In addition, it 
will permit us to assemble supplies and reserve material to support 
our forces in combat for between 3 and 4 months, following the onset 
of hostilities. 

GROWTH OF MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


This budget will provide for a modest continuation in the growth 
of the Marine Corps Reserve; from about 32 percent to 52 percent 
of our ultimate goal. It will provide for a very limited program of 
research and development, and will support a minimum training 
effort to meet the serious turnover problem that occurs next year 
when we lose almost half of the Marine Corps due to release of a large 
number of 2-year selectees who entered the Corps in the early period 
of the Korean crisis. 

Taken as a whole, I believe that our budget submission is consistent 
with the philosophy of economy which governed its final preparation. 
[ am prepared, moreover, to guarantee an efficient expenditure of the 
sums requested, or of whatever sums we are finally allowed. 

For your convenieince I have had prepare «1 certain tabulations which 
present critical personnel statistics. That statistical summary is 
attached to the copies of my statement which have been made avail- 
able to you. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman 

My staff is present for the purpose of justifying our request for 
funds, and my fiscal director is prepared to proceed with the individual 
appropriation presentations as you desire. During those presenta- 
tions we will be pleased to attempt to answer any questions which 
you may have on the details. 

(Summary table of personnel requirements follows:) 
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Summary of the personnel requirements of the U. S. Marine Corps provided for by the 
fiscal year 1954 budget 


1. MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Percent of 


Officers Enlisted A ggregats total Marine 
Corps 
A. ACTIVE DUTY 

Fleet Marine Force 7, 879 98, 430 106, 309 46, 2 
Security forces 420 13, 488 13, 908 6.1 
Ships’ detachments 274 2, 500 2, 774 1.2 

Subtotal operating forces 8, 573 114, 418 122, 991 53. 5 
Training activities 5, 236 51, 535 56, 771 24.7 
Supporting establishment 2, 945 19, 335 22, 20) 9.7 
Transients, patients, prisoners 2, 074 25, 905 27, 979 12.1 

Total . 18, 828 211, 193 230, 021 100. 0 
Begin strength, fiseal year 1954 19, 512 230, 330 249, 842 
End strength, fiscal year 1954 18, 828 211, 193 230, 021 
Average strength (man-years, fiscal year 1954) 18, 596 222, 960 241, 556 


B. MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


Drill Pay Status 
Nonaviation 2, 300 25, 000 27, 300 





Aviation 1, 200 4, 800 6, 000 
Total 3, 500 29, 800 33, 300 

Begin strength fiscal year 1954 2, 275 17, 700 19, 975 

End strength fiscal year 1954 3, 500 29, 800 33, 300 

Average strength 2, 888 23, 750 26, 638 
Nondrill pay status 

Nonaviation 17, 442 89, 795 107, 237 

Aviation 7, 785 10, 000 17, 785 

Total 25, 27 125, 022 

Begin strength fiscal year 1954 2 60, 475 

End strength fiscal year 1954 25 7 , 795 125, 022 

Average strength... .. 23, 977 68, 772 92, 749 

2. CIVIL PERSONNEL 
IVB Others Aggregat 

Field 

Begin strength fiscal year 1954 3, 485 12, 232 15, 717 

End strength fiscal year 1954 3, 475 12, 152 15, 627 

Average strength fiscal year 1954 3, 445 11, 956 15, 401 
Departmental 

Begin strength fiscal year 1954 1, 678 6 1, 684 

End strength fiscal year 1954 1, 605 6 1. 611 

Average strength fiscal year 1954 1, 605 6 1, 611 


Senator Fereuson. Do you have any remarks you want to make 
that are not in the statement? 

General SHEPHERD. No, sir, I think it is covered in the statement. 

I have my officers here to answer any questions. 

Senator FrerGuson. Will any of the installations be closed in the 
coming fiscal year, 1954? 

General SHEPHERD. No, sir. 


TRAINING OF NEW ENLISTMENTS 


Senator Fercuson. What plan do you have for phasing the en- 
listed men that are coming it? 

General SHepHerD. The training of them? 

Senator Fereuson. Yes. 
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General SHEPHERD. The men that will enlist in the Marine Corps 
during the coming year will be trained as they have been in the past 

Senator Ferauson. Do you anticipate any savings in the training? 

General SHepHerD. We are taking a reduction of 19,000 men; 
there is a saving in personnel to that effect. 

Senator FerGuson. Where will they mostly come from? 

General SuprHeEeRD. They will come from posts and stations, from 
reduction in our combat forces of some 10,000, which will be effeeted 
by nonactivation of certain units and placing others on a manning 
level only. Five thousand will come from the Marine Air wing 
effected by placing those in the wing at about 80 percent manning 
level. 

Senator Ferauson. How many planes will be added to the air 
strength? 

AIRCRAFT REDUCTION 


General Brice. There will be none added. There will be a reduc- 
tion of 89 aircraft. 

Senator Ferauson. What is the nature of those 89? 

General Brice. They are in supporting aircraft. 

Senator Frrauson. You will have new additions, though, to 
replace and to bring up to modernization? 

General Brice. Yes, sir, in the procurement program from the 
Bureau of Aeronautics we have a regular schedule wherein all our 
aircraft that are fast becoming obsolete if not obsolescent will be 
replaced by new type airstrength. Our combat strength in the Marine 
Corps aviation will be in no way affected by the present reduction in 
aircraft. 

Senator Ferauson. In other words, it will be strengthened because 
of modernization? 

General Brice. Yes, sir, if you put it that way. 

Senator Ferauson. General, how many planes will be modernized? 

General Brice. None will be modernized. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ANTICIPATED RESERVE AIR STRENGTH 


Senator Feracuson. General McQueen, what is the anticipated 
end strength of the Reserve? 

General McQueen. For fiscal year 1954, Mr. Chairman, there will 
be a total of 3,500 officers and 29,800 enlisted men which is 52 percent 
of our ultimate goal. The table of organizational strength, the ulti- 
mate goal, is 63,760. 

Senator Frrauson. Now, did you reach your goal in 1953? 

General McQuneEn. We are just about exactly with the budget on 
1953, within perhaps a hundred men. 

Senator Frercuson. What was your goal in 1953? 

General McQueen. The goal in 1953 was, for the drill-pay status, 
2.275 officers and 17,700 enlisted men, for a total of 19,975. 

Senator Frerauson. Are you going to reach that? 

General McQueen. We will come very very close to it, sir, almost 
even. 

Senator Fercuson. Then you are attempting to get for the 1954 
budget? 
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General McQueen. For 1954 we hope to have 3,500 officers, 29,800 
enlisted for a total of 33,300, which is 52 percent of the ultimate goal, 
63,760. 

Senator Fercuson. Now, do you anticipate you are going to be 
able to get your 3,500 when you only have now 2,200? 

General McQueen. Yes, sir. We feel we will have no difficulty at 
all. 


IMPORTANCE OF RESERVES 


Senator Ferauson. Who could speak on the question of how the 
Marines look at their Reserves, as to whether or not they are an 
important part of our security? 

General SHepHerpD. I could speak myself, sir. 

I think our Marine Reserve; I have called it our secret weapon 
on various occasions. When Korea came in 1950 they responded 
wholeheartedly and voluntarily as a whole for duty in Korea. One 
hundred percent of the organized Marine Reserve turned out, all of 
our organizations, that is, and of the organized Reserve about 90 
percent of the men that reported for duty, that were subject to call, 
actually reported for duty, and about 70 percent of the volunteers 
have been called during the past 2 years. 

I think another point, sir, that we ought to note is that in the 
reorganization of our Reserve units after the Korean war, within the 
last 2 years, that is, we have gone forward—lI would not say by leaps 
and bounds, but progressively getting better each year, which is a 
good criteria. In other words, in 2 years we have built up to about 
50 percent of what we were when the Korean war came on. 


MOBILIZATION OF RESERVES 


Senator Fmrauson. What was the history when the Korean war 
came on as to the length of time you were able to get reserves back 
in? Did they respond quickly? 

General McQueen. I can answer that, Mr. Chairman. Within 
43 days all ground units were fully mobilized, all called up, and a 
partial number of the air squadrons were called as needed. 

Senator Fercuson. Suppose a year from now or during the year 
you called your Reserve because of some condition, how long would 
you anticipate it would take you? 

General McQueen. I think it would depend on what type of emer- 
gency in the future. 

Senator Fmrauson. Real need. 

General McQurxEn. With real need, it could be done just as quickly 
as before. 

Senator Fereuson. You are planning that so that you can use 
these Reserves; in other words, they are not just an idle ceremony of 
having Reserves but they are part of your force so that you can call 
them “up? As the general indicated, they are the secret weapon 
because they can be called up? 

General SuernHerD. Definitely so. Probably 50 percent of the 
men who actually landed at Inchon and carried on in that first engage- 
ment we had were Reserves. They had become integrated into the 
Regulars; we integrated them into the Regulars and not into separate 
Reserve units. They went right in with a cadre and Reserve right 


od 
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together. That takes away any feeling that there is a difference 
between Regular and Reserve. They are all Marines and that is the 
way we want them to feel. 

Senator Fereuson. So whether a man is home working or in the 
actual force, when he gets in the service he is to feel that he is part 
of the Marine Corps? 

General SHepuerD. He is a part, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. That is your aim and ambition in what you 
are doing? 

General SHeprHerp. I think they pretty well understand it to be 
that way. 

Senator Frereuson. Is it assumed that the Ist Marine Division will 
remain out of the country during the present fiscal year as far as the 
budget is concerned? 

General SHEPHERD. Yes, sir, it is assumed that they will 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator FerGcuson. As far as budgetary figures are concerned, they 
are included in this year’s budget? 

General SHEPHERD. Yes. 


REFERENCE TO STATEMENT OF COLONEL EVANS 


Senator Frreuson. In the press this morning Colonel Evans of 
the Reserve Association made a statement to the effect that in some 
instances the Reserve units were sort of a joke. Now, as I under- 
stand your statement this morning, certainly the Marines did not 
treat them as a joke in any way, but they are part of the defense 
of America? 

General SHEPHERD. Yes, sir, very definitely. 

If you refer to the same article that I saw, I think whoever this 
person was, excluded the Marines and the Navy. 

Senator Ferauson. Did he exclude the Marines and the Navy? 

General SHEPHERD. I believe so in the article I read. Is that 
correct? 

The Cuierk. I did not read it completely. I read the first para- 
graph in which he says that. 

Senator Ferauson. But in the article it does exclude the Marines? 

General SHEPHERD. I saw the teletype, sir, when I went to my office 
yesterday afternoon. In the latter part he excluded the Navy and 
Marines. 

ARMY SUPPORT 


Senator Ferauson. In Korea the Army brings up your support and 
that is chargeable to them, is that true? 

General SHEPHERD. In articles of common usage, articles which 
the Marines only use, we provide for out of our own support. 

Senator Ferauson. Have you taken that into consideration in 
this budget? 

General SHepHeErpD. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. That they would support you if you were out 
of the United States? 

General SHepuerp. Yes, sir. I will qualify that by saying under 
certain conditions. If we sent another division to another area where 
we were operating on our own, then we would be providing our own 
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support. It is only when we are fighting with the Army that they 
provide us with logistic support and items common to both services 

Senator Fercuson. You are now considering that you will be out 
of the country and as part of the Army? 

General SHerpuerp. As long as we are in Korea, sir; but if we went 
to another area, we might well go to another country where only th: 
Marines would be operating with the Navy. 

Senator Fercuson. Then you would have to be supporting yourself 

General SuepHerp. Yes, sir 

Senator FerGuson. Would that decrease or increase your budget 

General SHepHerD. We have allowed in the budget for 3 to 4 
months’ resupply, and that is all. We would like to have more, but 
we had to reduce to stay within the funds allowed. 


ACTIVE AND NONACTIVE DIVISION COSTS 


Senator Ferauson. Can you tell us the difference between thi 
cost of a division in active duty out of the country and one in? 

General HILL. The cost in 1954 of the First Marine Division in 
Korea is $16,256,000 in pay items. That is broken down as follows 


Pay and allowances—including combat duty pay and sea and foreign 


duty pay $9, 725, 000 
Subsistence in kind—higher rates overseas “ 678, 000 
Travel, permanent change of station—rotation drafts 890, 000 
Clothing issues for additional recruits and half-bags for personnel 

returned from combat 3, 410, 000 
Additional death gratuities : : : 1, 553, 000 

Total ca ie ea eee ..-. 16, 256, 000 


As to the support position of that, as near a figure as we can get 
on what we supported the First Division on since the First Brigade 
went out in 1950, and averaging it up, it would be about $16 million 
for other than pay items. 

Senator Ferauson. In other words, the total cost since they went 
out or yearly cost? 

General Hitu. Yearly cost. 

Senator Fercuson. That is $16 million? 

General Hit. Yes, sit 

Senator Ferguson. So it runs about the same as the pay. The 
support is just about the same? 

General Hii. Yes, sir. That is because the Army furnishes all 
of the common items. We only furnish the items peculiar to the 
Marine Corps plus the freight, plus the shipment of personnel. 

Senator Ferauson. Now, my question will be this: Suppose they 
‘ are out of the country but not in common use with the Army, what 
would be the difference in their cost, and not in war, not in active 
duty. What would be the difference in the cost whether they were 
here in the continental United States or in Hawaii? 

General Hix. It would be the cost of transportation, sir, and the 
cost of shipping, the cost of keeping the pipeline full of all items plus 
the foreign-service pay. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you know about what that would be? 

General Hitu. No, sir; I do not have that. I can furnish that 
for the record. 
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(The information referred to follows: ) 


|. Cost of sea and foreign duty : $2, 977, 448 
2. Transportation of supplies 1, 296, 000 
3. Extra camp maintenance 3, 600, 000 
1. Additional administrative charges 250, 000 
5. 90-day stock level 15, 000, 000 
6. Ration differential $29, 240 
7. Transportation cost for rotation drafts 111, 750 
8. Cost of movement of 90-day stock level to Hawaii 324, 000 

Total : 23, Y88, 438 


POST UPKEEP 


Senator Fercuson. On the posts, how much is unobligated at the 
end of fiscal year 1953 as far as money for the upkeep of the posts are 
concerned? 

General Hii. That is practically all obligated, sir 

Senator Fercuson. Practically all obligated? 

General Hitu. Yes, sir; except the portion remaining to pay the 
civil force for this quarter. 

Senator Ferauson. Now, when you request in 1954 for these same 
items, is the idea to do only essential work and to do it at a reasonable 
cost? 

General Hitu. Yes, sir; all under the Department of Defense guide- 
lines or directives. 


PERSONNEL IN DEPOT OPERATIONS 


Senator FerGuson. How many personnel are employed in the depot 
operation? 

General SHEPHERD. While General Hill is looking up that exact 
figure, | might say, Mr. Chairman, that some of this reduction we are 
taking next year in personnel is going to be associated with the depots 

Senator Frerauson. The evidence before the committee is such ] 
think that we ought to say that we appreciate what is being done along 
that line because you have shown that 4,474 billets were saved in 
various tables of reorganization. That is shown in the Rosenberg 
report. It is part of the record. That is in the Rosenberg report. 

General Hii. | have those figures, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Would you give us those? 

General HiLu. Station forces, that is, upkeep maintenance, opera- 
tion, all the plumbing and operation of the boilers, sewage disposal 
plants, and so forth, 6,096. The depot forces which operate our depots 
are 6,838. 

Senator Ferauson. Would you say that they are going to be 
utilized to their fullest extent now? Or do you think any more can 
be done along that line? 


LEVEL OF PERSONNEL 


General Hix. If I might say this, sir, our level of personnel on 
January 31 was 18,500. We are permitted 17,500 as of July 1 ceiling. 
Now, due to increases in wages, we had one area where the wage 
increase went up from 14 to 17 cents per hour for 1,300 people. That 
actually meant a reduction of the number which were included in the 
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figures I gave the chairman. That meant a reduction of 16 percent 
So instead of our having a ceiling of 17,500, we would only have a 
ceiling of 16,500. 

Now, it is usually customary that in the go-around each year we 
lose 16 percent is one-third of our stations due to increases in wages. 
So instead of the 17,500 I mentioned, we will be very fortunate if we 
can support 16,000. So that would mean that we would have to have 
a compensating reduction in the numbers I gave the chairman. 


WORLD WAR CARRYOVER OF SUPPLIES 


Senator Ferauson. Yes. Do you have any supplies in Philadel- 
phia from World War I? Do you know of any? 

General Hiiu. No, sir. There would be very few. It would be 
infinitesimal, sir. All we have at Philadelphia is clothing factory, 
stationery and supplies, and part of our mobilization reserve and cold 
weather clothing. That will soon be shipped out except the stationery, 
a very small portion of our general supplies. The rest will be clothing 
and equipment factory. 

Senator Frrauson. Do you know if any was carried over from 
World War I? 

General Hii. There was only one item at the start of World War I] 
we had and that was hobnail shoes. We had spare parts for rifles 
starting in World War II; we had the 03 rifle and we had plenty of 
spare parts for that, but that was a very small portion. 

Senator Fercuson. At the present time you think they are all 
cleaned out? 

General Hiiu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Who has charge of the ammunition? I want 
to talk a little about that. 

General Hitu. The Supply Department, sir. 

Major SHenavut. I am Major Shenaut, Ordnance requirements 
officer. 

AMMUNITION 


Senator Frravson. Do you want to come up and we will talk a 
little about the ammunition. 

Before I go into that, I have a letter here from a man in California 
wanting to know why it is necessary to have an Army test range, 
antiaircraft, and the Navy have one near the same place and the 
Marines are now building one. Who can explain that? 


INYOKERN TEST RANGE 


General Hitt. I believe that is incorrect, sir, if that refers to 
Inyokern. 

Senator Fereuson. San Bernardino County, of which a map is 
enclosed. He shows here on the beginning, in the upper left-hand 
corner is a Navy test installation which runs up to Inyo County. 
This has been established for a number of years. A little to the east 
is the Army antiaircraft range which was established about 1938 or 
1940. Now a third range is being established by the Marines a few 
miles to the southeast of the Army installation. 

General Hitz. If he means our installation at Twentynine Palms, 
sir, at the present time the Army installation is not large enough to 
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take care of even their Reserves. At Barstow, Calif., we have a 
Reserve Army organization that trains at our station. If he means 
Inyokern, we have at Inyokern a security guard for the Navy of 
6 officers and 200 men and we have one experimental unit there, sir. 
That has 17 officers and 85 men. 

Senator Ferauson. Could we not enlarge the Army or the Navy 
and save this installation? There is the map. You can look at the 
map. This is all in one county. He says here: 

It seems to me that the Marines could use one or the other of the ranges which 
are already equipped. I understand the Army range is not being used very much 
at the present time. 

Our difficulty will be that they will probably come in one of these 
days and tell us that they will not need it at all and then you have 
built another range. 

General Hriu. Well, the naval ordnance test station at Inyokern 
is more or less run in conjunction with and uses partly the area of 
Camp Irwin. That is the Mohave Army antiaircraft range. That 
was not available to the Marine Corps at the time we got the 29 
Palms area. 

Senator Ferauson. What did you have in that budget for putting 
this in? 

General Hii. There is only maintenance and operation in the 
budget to put this in. This was covered in the public works appro- 
priation. 

Senator Fereuson. Do you have the money? Have you already 
established this range? 

General Hiiu. Yes, sir; it is constructed. 


COST OF TEST RANGE 


Senator Fereuson. How much did it cost? 

Colonel Rosertson. It cost $16 million for construction. Pri- 
marily public domain, and there was some State school land, railroad 
land in there, which was leased and cost us about $45,000 a year. 

Senator Fercuson. Now, how much is it going to cost to run this 
thing? What do you have in this budget? 

General Hiuu. I might say, sir, while Colonel Robertson is looking 
up that information, we had a similar range at Camp Niland, Calit. 
That was taken over by the Navy for a test run for the jet planes, 
and a target range. It was suggested that we come up to this Govern- 
ment and State land, which we did. 

Senator Fmrcuson. Yes; but why did you not try to join with the 
Army? 

General Hitu. We did, sir. 

General SHEPHERD. It was not available. 


MILITARY ACQUISITION OF LAND 


Senator Ferguson. You see, the military are acquiring quite a bit 
of land in America. We find that the unification is on the statute 
books but it is not always working in these ranges. We have the same 
thing with Air. We have it around Washington here. The Army 
will not land on the Navy and the Navy will not land on the Air Force. 
We see the airports scattered around the country near each other. 
This letter indicates the same thing is going on with the ranges. 
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General Hitu. We investigated that thoroughly and it was put up 
to higher authority and it was approved by higher authority before 
it was put in the budget. We tried Camp Irwin and Camp Irwin was 
not available. 

Senator Fercuson. He says here it is not being used. Suppose it 
is deserted, we have all this land here. 

General Hii. Our place is still a mobilization requirement, sir 
It is used more than for antiaircraft. We have our tanks to maneuver 
in that area. 

(Discussion off the record) 

General Hitt. The Army will be using Camp Irwin and the Navy 
are using Inyokern. 

(Discussion off the record) 

Senator Ferauson. Is this expensive land? 

General Hiiu. It is mostly desert, sir. It is unpopulated. 

Senator Ferauson. What was this cost of $16 million? 

General Hitu. For the construction of the quarters and utilities 
and similar items. . 


LEASED LAND 


Senator Fereuson. | thought there was $45,000 a year for leased 
land. 

General Hitt. We have to pay the State and railroads rental 

Senator Ferguson. How much land are you getting from the State? 

Colonel Rospertrson. I do not have the exact figures, sir, but this 
was primarily public domain and in each township throughout the 
West, on public domain still in Government land every so often there 
is a section which is dedicated for the Government for State school 
use and a section designated railroad. Those sections do exist and 
we rent them from the State and from the railroad. 

Senator Ferauson. What was the State using these for? 

Colonel Roprertson. They were using them for nothing. 

Senator Ferauson. Why did they ask you $45,000 a year for them? 

Colonel Ropertrson. This aggregate comes up to a considerable 
amount of land, about 160,000 acres. It is roughly 5 percent. 

Senator Ferauson. If it was wasteland and merely held by the State 
and they are giving you a lease to use it, why do they charge you 
$45,000 a year? They were not getting any taxes out of it by not 
using it 

Colonel Rosertson. No, sir; but the object, as | understand it, as 
| understand the history of the country, was to provide these lands to 
subsidize the deve lopme nt of schools and railroads and they have been 
looking for income for it for 50 or 75 years and now they have an 
opportunity to get an income and they feel they should get a fair 
return. This was the best price that could be negotiated. It is not 
all wasteland. 

Senator Fercuson. It is wasteland and now their own Government 
for defense purposes wants to use it. Now they are charging the 
United States taxpayers $45,000 a year for wasteland which is of no 
value to the State. 


RAILROAD LEASING 


Colonel Rosertson. I wou!d like to point out, sir, that a‘l of this 
$45,000 is not State leasing. A good part of it is railroad leasing. 
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Senator Fercuson. The same way with the railroads. They were 
| not using the lands. It is wastelands. 
: Colonel Rosertson. These prices were set up in condemnation 


courts, sir. 
FORT HUACHUCA, ARIZ. 


Senator Ferauson. Do you know anything about the Fort Hua- 
chuca in southern Arizona? Does anybody know what that is? 
This same man in another letter wants to know, and that is how it 
comes in here, why the Marines could not have used that old fort, 
that Army post, because that is going to be deserted in Arizona. 
What system have we in the agencies of Government to see that 
we are not buying up land, taking it off the tax rolls, paying rentals 
on wasteland just because one of the forces wants to use it, very 
expensive to the Government. What department have you overall 
to look into these things and see that we are not duplicating these 
things? Who do you submit it to? In other words, when you 
want to put in one of these training fields and training bases and buy 
a thousand square miles, who do you go to? 

General Hit. We first submit it to our own Shore Station De- 
velopment Board under direction of the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps. It is approved or disapproved. From that point it goes 
to the Navy Shore Station Development Board. They look into it 
the necessity, the requirements, if there is any other area suitable 
that is excess to another service’s needs. 

Senator Ferauson. Now, you see, we find a place where probably 
next door this Army is going to move out, they are using it very little. 
Your foree has condemned land which is practically adjacent to it 
Our trouble in Government is that we have not enough foresight and 
we are always judging ourselves and saying, ‘‘Well, that is hindsight 
and therefore it is 20-20,’’ but judgment is to be able to foresee these 
things. 

General Hitu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. That is what the Chair has in mind here this 
morning, calling this to the attention so that it does not happen again 

General Hiiu. Yes, sir. But we started the proceedings to procure 
this; we went to the Army, we went to the Navy to see if they had any 
surplus or excess property that would serve the purpose. They did 
not. Now, I notice as I read the papers, sir, that the Army is closing 
many stations, posts, at the present time, but they are in their mobili- 
zation requirement and therefore they would not be able to allow our 
use of them at that time. 

Senator Fereuson. And you in your mobilization requirement? 

General Hii. Yes, sir, and both are used at the present time in 
training and our mobilization requirement, because they are in their 
mobilization plan. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TRAINING AMMUNITION 


Senator Ferauson. On ammunition, how much ammunition is here 
for training? 

Major SHenavt. The training ammunition in this budget is that 
required to meet the allowances which have been established as the 
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amount required to train all the Marines on the rifle ranges, in marks- 
manship training and for training, particularly the Fleet Marine 
Forces, in field training, field tactics and field maneuvering. 

Senator Ferauson. What is the budget amount? 

Major SuHenavt. As far as dollars are concerned— 

General Hii. $130,192,000 for ammunition and guided missiles, of 
which $11,840,000 is for guided missiles. 

Senator Ferauson. Is that the amount in for the Terrier? 

General Hit. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. That is the amount in the budget for the 
Terrier? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PRODUCTION OF LANDING CRAFT 


Senator Ferauson. Now, I would like to go to the production of 
the landing craft, the LVTS. Who has charge of that? 

General Hitu. That is under the production of the Bureau of Ships; 
Major Shenaut. 

Senator Fercuson. Are you having any design trouble in that? 

General Hiuu. Like any new piece of equipment, we have proto- 
types and now the design is fairly well stabilized, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. Before you get the design stabilized, do you 
make spare parts? 

General Hinu. Very few, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. How much do you have in this budget for spare 
parts on this particular project? 

General Hitu. For the LVTC-—3 we have $1,122,400, sir, and for the 
LVTA-—5 modernized we have $446,200. For the LVTP—5 we have 
$3,452,153. For the LVTH—6 we have $2,665,774. 

Senator Fercuson. Why do you have so many of these? 


SPARE PARTS 


General Hiitu. We have to get the complete layette of the spare 
parts plus our mounting-out requirements plus our replenishments so 
that when we go on the target we will have so many to back us up. 

Senator Fercuson. Yes, but you are having design difficulty. 

General Hin. The design difficulties will be straightened out, sir, 
before this money is obligated. 

Senator Ferauson. What are they? 


MECHANICAL FAILURES 


Major SHenaut. Generally speaking, they have been mechanical 
failures, such as the design of clutches which has been found to be 
faulty, the design of transmissions which were found not to stand 
up under the rigid, rigorous tests which were applied to the prototype 
vehicles. 

Senator Frerauson. Have you had any spare parts in those 
categories? 

Major SHenaut. We have had sufficient spare parts to support 
our prototype testing program. 

Senator Ferguson. How much in money have you had in spare 
parts on those? We are finding that a great amount of spare parts 
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are being manufactured before the article is perfected or standardized 
and then we have no need for the spare parts. The change has been 
made so that they cannot use the spare parts. 

General Hiiu. In connection with the spare parts for the items 
of the prototype or the item under test, we do not have any stock 
of those. In other words, we are testing these at Camp Pendleton, 

Calif., and each day we usually get dispatches in saying what has 
broken down that day or what they anticipate will break down from 
the experience they have had and from that the spare parts are 
secured from the manufacturer of the item as broken down. 


PARTS STORAGE 


Senator Ferauson. You do not have storage on those parts? 

General Hii. No, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Until you actually perfect the instrument you 
do not manufacture spare parts? 

General Hiti. Only in a small portion. We do not buy them in 
any quantities. 

Senator Fercuson. Will you get for the record what you did buy 
for fiscal 1953 for the LVTS and tell us how many spare parts you bought 
and how many ac “jee vehicles you bought, and how many are anti- 
cipated in the 1954 program of both spare parts and vebicles? 

General Hii. | will supply that for the record, sir 

We can give it right now, sir. 


FUNDS TO BUSHIPS 


Major Suenavt. In regard to our 1953 procurement, we committed 
funds to the BUSHIPS in the amount of a little in excess of $8 million 
for spare parts for thesenew LVT vehicles. However, a stipulation 
in the requisition to BUSHIPS was to the effect that spare parts 
were to be based on the final design vehicles so they would be useful 
on the production vehicles when delivered to us It so happens that 
the BUSHIPS could not obligate those funds 

Senator Ferauson. Yes, but that is advanced financing. 

Major Suenaut. The funds actually were not obligated because 
the design was not firmed up sufficiently in advance to permit them 
to say that these parts are applicable to the production vehicle. There 
were still changes being made on the last day on which they would 
have been able to negotiate the contract for the production of spare 
parts. 

Senator Frerauson. How do you know you will ever be able to 
use the spare parts? 

Major Suenavut. We did not buy them, sir. Because of the stipu- 
lation that the spare parts must be parts which can be used on the 
final design vehicle. 

Senator Ferauson. Then we can take the $8 million out of the 
1954 program. 

Major Suenavut. This $8 million has been reprogramed for a dif- 
ferent purpose. 

Senator Ferauson. Now, wait, what did you do with it? You put 
it in for this purpose. What did you do with it? 
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General Hitxi. That was in 1953, sir. It was reprogramed in the 
design on the LVT’s. 

Senator Ferauson. Did you use it? 

General Hriu. Not all of it. 

Senator Ferauson. How much? 

General Hii. | will have to furnish that for the record. The 
accounting for this money is under the Bureau of Ships and I do not 
have that available. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you just turn this over to the Bureau of 
Ships then? 

General Hit. Yes, sir 

Senator Fercuson. You use the Bureau of Ships as a means of 
production? 

General Hii. For single service procurement agency, yes, sir; 
practically all of our major items, spare parts, and so forth, are pro 
cured by somebody else. They tell us what the estimated price is 
We quote to them the authority to charge that to and tell them to 
go ahead and procure it for us 

Senator Ferguson. What I would like to have for the last 3 years 
are the amounts of spare parts that your department has, have had 
made, how many have become obsolete, and how many you have on 
hand now, these that were obtained for all purposes during the last 
3 years, spare parts. 

General Hityi. That is for the LVT, sir? 


FUNDS COMMITTED 


The Marine Corps currently has committed $1,750,000 of fiscal 
vear 1953 maintenance funds for new design LVT maintenance items 
and spare parts. No fiscal year 1952 and prior year funds are so 
committed. 

An estimated $1,350,000 worth of new design maintenance items 
have been received by the Marine Corps. These items are being 
used to support vehicles currently being extensively service tested 
by the Marine Corps and the Bureau of Ships. 

Additional fiscal year 1953 maintenance funds in the amount of 
$8 million were committed for LVT maintenance items and spar 
parts. The procuring agency, Bureau of Ships, returned the funds 
to the Marine Corps with information to the effect that the design of 
the vehicles would not be finalized in time to permit the obligation 
of the fiscal year 1953 maintenance funds. 

At that time the Marine Corps and the Bureau of Ships jointly 
estimated the cost of modification of vehicles produced and being 
produced at the time vehicle design is finalized at $10 million. Since 
fiscal year 1953 funds could not be obligated for this purpose, the $8 
million maintenance funds originally committed for LVT maintenance 
items and spare parts were so used. 

The Marine Corps has 1306 LVT type vehicles on order with fiacs! 
year 1953 and prior year funds and requests funds for 74 more in the 
fiscal year 1954 budget. This is to meet a requirement of 2148 LVT 
type vehicles for equipping the peacetime forces and six months of 
mobilization. Of this amount 1036 constitute the peacetime require- 
ment 
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Senator Ferauson. I am going to ask for that and I am going to 
ask for other spare parts. You see, that is where they have not been 
standardized. We want to get an idea how many spare parts we are 
having. We find in the Air Force a great number of spare parts. The 
difficulty is indicated by the record that they can not even find now 
what they were made for, they have so many, up in the millions of 
dollars worth, It costs storage and they ultimately have no use for 
them. 

General Hitt. Might I go off the record, sir? 

Senator Fercuson. Yes. 

And I would like to ask the Navy the same thing 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COMMON USE ITEMS 


Senator Ferauson. You say that you have ordered approximately 
$2 billion of common items? 

General Hitu. Yes, sir; common use items under single service pro- 
curement and we have received less than half al billion dollars worth of 
material, 

Senator Frerauson. Does that have anything to do with the Army 
management fund? 

General Hixtu. It has, sir; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. In what way’ 

General Hityi. Ordnance, ammunition, tanks 

Senator Ferauson. How much have you had delivered out of the 
$2 billion? 

General Hitt. Approximately a half billion dollars, sir 

Senator Ferauson. Approximately a half-billion dollars? 

General Hiuu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. So you are behind three-quarters, really, of 
your orders? 

General H1uu. Yes, sir. 

Senator FERGUSON, Did you need the $2 billion when you ordered it? 

General Hii. Yes, sir. We need much more than that. 

Senator Ferauson. You need much more than that? 

General Hiuu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. Will you name some of the common-use items 
so the record will show? 

General Hiuu. All types of ammunition, all types of artillery, 
all types of motor transport, electronics, engineer equipment. 

Senator Fereuson. You had the money and could obligate it and 
did consider obligating it? 

General Hi... Yes, sir. 


) 


DELAYED DELIVERIES 


Senator Frrauson. Then you are almost 75 percent behind in 
deliveries on these common-use items? 

General Hii. On the single service procurement, that is correct, sir. 

Senator Fmrauson. What about deliveries from the Army? How 
much are you getting now? We understand then if the truce comes 
you will have delivered in the near future or sometime about a billion 
and a half dollars of these common-use items? 
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General Hii. Yes, sir; we need that for our mobilization require- 
meuts and for initial equipment, for our present forces in being. 

Senator Frercuson. | thought you needed it for the Korean action . 

General Hiiu. No, sir. The common service items are furnished 
by the Army in Korea for our Ist Division out there. We have other 
troops not in Korea. 

Senator Frerauson. So this was not a Korean requirement at all? 

General Hii. No, sir; except for Marine Corps peculiar items. 

Senator Fnrauson. This was for the Marines outside of Korea, a 
billion and a half dollars common use items? 

General Hii. Yes, sir, single service procurement items. In th: 
past 34 months we received $287 million worth from the Army out of 
about $1,300 million worth of orders. 

Senator Feracuson. How are you operating with this deficit of 
common items? 








USE OF WORLD WAR II MATERIAL 


General Hriu. We are operating mostly with World War IT material! 
which we overhauled and kept running. 

Senator Ferauson. Why can you not do that in the future? What 
are you going to do with this World War II equipment? 

General Hiiu. It is being used up, sir. As an instance in the motor 
transport, they standardized on one family of trucks, and we wer: 
required to go under that standardization for all services on trucks 
So that would probably amount to $225 million over the total. 

Senator Frreuson. Did you go along with that standardization? 

General Hiiu. Yes, sir, because we used up all our World War II 
trucks practically to exhaustion. 

Senator Feravuson. How many more do you have left? 

General Hiri. Practically none. 

Senator Fmreuson. Do you have any figures on what you do have 
left? 

General Hiiti. Those we have sir, are from 19 to 12 years old 
Under the budget directive, those are now obsolete because there are 
no more spare parts to run them. So we cannibalized along the way 
to keep that material going. 

As an instance, on the tanks we had a very obsolete tank, the M-—4 
family, and now those parts are hard to get. We have used those 
tanks up. 

Senator Fmrrauson. Now, you are not talking about your action in 
Korea? 

General Hruu. No, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. You are talking about your training? 

General Hii. Yes, sir. You see, we outfitted our division when 
it went to Korea and since then we have turned loose a lot of material 
to the Army, and the rest of it we have used up in training because 
we had a very small pipeline at the end of World War II. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Fereuson. On the question of research and development, 
who has charge of that? 

Senator Maysank. Did General Hill put a list of those things in 
the record? I came late. I was at the Banking and Currency 
meeting. 
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Senator Ferecuson. He put some of it on the record. 

I would like to have the unliquidated obligations as of June 30, 1952, 
on research and development. 

General Hitu. We will have to furnish that. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Research and development, unliquidated obligations, June 30, 1952 


PR I BUEN ce anche new peccen sane as nn thie ca ule Sahai east CM 
Fe ode wn bcc anes eeu nn i teaimanbeat 3, 953, 838 


a a 2a os casas dat cei cpa aie re ae xentiats “4, 87 1, 224 


Senator FrrGuson. What was your appropriation for 1953 

General Hiiu. $2 million. 

Senator Fercuson. Have you obligated all in 1953? 

General Hii. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. There will be no carryover at all on that? 

General Hitu. Not unless there is a turnback on some of the proj- 
ects. Usually someone else does this for us, and we have to turn the 
money over to them. 

Senator Frercuson. When you ask for research and development 
money, you have in mind in a great number of cases that is turned 
over to someone to spend, is that right? 

General Hii. That is right. 

Senator Ferguson. But the Marine Corps determines what the 
research is to be in? 

General Hiiu. Yes, sir 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF LANDING SHIP 


Senator Frrauson. Now, on this ship we were talking about, this 
landing ship, that is an item that is still under research? 

General Hii. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You have taken that outside of research and 
development? 

General Hixu. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. When do you consider that kind of article 
even though it is not working and you are still working on it to try 
to perfect 1t—do you do that under what is known as the construction 
of it? 

General Hinu. That is correct, it is done under the construction 
of the item. 

Senator Fereuson. And not under the research and development? 

General Hritu. We have one item under research and development 
for a similar item if I might go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DETERMINATION OF RESEARCH 


Senator Frerauson. Who has the say as to when research is 
stopped? 

General Hitt. The Commandant. We have an Equipment Board 
at Quantico. They are constantly reviewing projects. If we think 
it is worth while, we put a modest sum into it and see how it develops 
If it is satisfactory, we then turn it over for production. 
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Senator FerGuson. Who is on this Board that determines whe 
you go ahead on research and when you stop a particular researc! 
project? 

General SHepHeRD. We have a number of officers at Quantico om 
It is headed by a general officer with a half dozen other officers and 
subordinates. y 

Senator Fercuson. Are they all Marine personnel? 

General SHEPHERD. Yes, sir. 


CIVILIAN BOARD OF REVIEW 


Senator Feraeuson. Do you have any civilian board of review? 


General SHEPHERD. There are liaison officers on these Boards from i 
the Army and Navy, just as we keep in touch with what they are de- 
veloping so that there will not be duplication of effort. We work 


jointly on projects. 

For example, most of the experiments are conducted by civilians 

Senator Frrauson. This determination is pretty well under th« 
service itself? 

General SHEPHERD. Yes, sir; that is correct. They know what 
we need. If they find this article is satisfactory, they recommend it. 
It comes to my headquarters. My staff studies it and finally it 
comes in to me for approval, provided we can get the money to pay 
for it, of course. 

Admiral Ciextron. After it leaves the Marine Corps it comes to 
the Navy Research and Development Board where it is reviewed to 
see that there is no duplication. Following that, it goes to the 
Secretary of Defense level where the Research and Development 
Board, made up of a large number of civilians, review it to determine 
or insure the lack of duplication. 

Senator Frreuson. Before it is actually started as a research project 
or as it is going along? 

Admiral Ciexron. The review is completed before the Marine 
Corps can get any money to put into the project at all. 

Senator Ferauson. Into the research? 

Admiral CLExron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. So there is civilian control along the line? 

Admiral CLexton. The Research and Development Board of the 
Secretary of Defense reviews all these projects. 


PERSONNEL 


Senator Ferauson. I would like to go to military personnel now for 
a moment, the unused leave payment is increased from $5,347,000 to 
$19,927,000. Why do we have this great increase? 

Major Farrparrn. In 1954, sir, we will be releasing 126,000 per- 
sonnel from active duty, whereas in 1953 we had only about 35,000 
personnel being released from active duty. 

Senator Fercuson. That is the increase in the cost because of the 
number of personnel that will be released? 
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ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Major Farrparrn. That is right, sir. Actually, there is an in- 
crease Of 91,400 enlisted personnel. 

Senator Fereuson. Now, how many out of that number would 
you anticipate will reenlist? 

' Major FarrBarrn. 21,956. 

Senator Fercuson. That is the anticipated amount? 

Major FarrpBarrn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. Has it been running according to that per- 
centage figure? 

Major Farrparrn. Actually, sir, our recent percentages would 
indicate a higher number than that. 

General SHEPHERD. I may qualify that by saying that the large 
bulk of the men that are going out this next year will be selectees, 
who were drafted; therefore, we do not feel as many of those will 
reenlist as the normal volunteer, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. Will someone define what you mean by sever- 
ance pay and also what you mean by mustering-out pay so we can 
get the difference? 

SEVERANCE PAY 


Major Farrparrn. Mustering-out payments, sir, are authorized 
under the act passed last year wherein personnel who are separated 
with over 60 days’ service and outside the continental United States 
service get $300. Over 60 days’ service and not outside the United 
States get $200; under 60 days’ service, $100. That is for tiding the 
persons over until they get reestablished in their civilian occupations 

The severance pay is for physical disability separations where the 
percentage of disability is too low for the person to be transferred to 
the retired list. 

Senator Ferauson. Is there any way a man can draw both sever- 
ance pay and mustering-out pay? 

Major FarrBAIRN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. He can get both? 

Major FarrBairNn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. What is the difference as far as that is con- 
cerned and how many of these people you discharge or get out get 
both these pays? 

General SHEPHERD. The »y are for two different purposes. One is 
for rehabilitation, the other is for accumulated items which he gets 
credit for by law. 

Major Farrparrn. I would say prac ‘tically every person se parated 
with severance pay, provided he is below the grade of major, also 
gets mustering-out pay. 

Senator Ferauson. And his mustering-out pay depends upon the 
length of time he bas been in and where he served? 

Major Farrparrn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fmrauson. So that eve ryone who got severance pay below 
major would get mustering-out pay? 

Major Farrpalrn. That is correct, 

Senator Fercu SON. What would em average fellow get when he 
leaves the service? 
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AVERAGE SEVERANCE PAYMENT 


Major Farrparrn. On severance pay, sir, we estimate for enlisted 
personnel $840.20 as the average pay. For mustering out pay in 1954, 
enlisted personnel, $280.72 as the average pay. 


LEAVE PAY 


Senator Fercuson. Then can you get another payment for leave 
pay? 

Major Farrparrn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. How much does that average? 

Major Farrparrn. That averages in 1954, sir, $156.40 for unused 
leave. 

Senator Fereuson. He gets about $1,200 when he goes out? 

Major Farrsarrn. It could be for those particular cases. 

Senator Ferecuson. If he reenlists, he gets a bonus for coming back 
in? 
Major Farrsarrn. The person receiving severance pay, sir, would 
be separated because of disability and would not come back in. 

Senator Ferauson. That is one that he would not get but he would 
get the other two? 

Major Farrparrn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Then he would get a bonus pay for coming back 
in? 

Major Farrsarrn. Those that did reenlist would receive reenlist- 
ment Renin yes, sir. 


BONUS PAY 


Senator Fercuson. How much is the bonus pay? 

Major Farrparrn. Our average payment is $321.32. 

Senator Fercuson. What do you say the severance pay is? That 
is where he is disabled. 

Major Farrsarrn. That is an average of $840.20 for an estimated 
995 peole to be separated in 1954. 

Senator Ferauson. How much is your mustering out amount? 

Major Farrparrn. That averages $280.72. 

Senator Ferauson. How much total for how much personnel? 

Major Farrparrn. For 126,131 personnel, $35,407,000. 

Senator Fereuson. How much leave for how many people? 

Major Farrparrn. Unused leave pay for 126,131 people, $19,927,000. 


COMBAT DUTY PAY 


Senator Fercuson. Let us go to the combat duty pay. How much 
have you got on combat duty pay? 

Major Farrsarrn. Combat pay for personnel on active duty in 
1954 is an estimate of $6,939,000. 

Senator Frercuson. Is there not some way for those not in war 
zones to take their leave pay or take their leave and not require us to 
appropriate as much as $19 million. 

Major Farrparrn. Persons accumulate leave at the rate of 30 days 
per year. 

Senator Feracuson. How much are they entitled to? 
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Major Farrparrn. Thirty days credit of leave each year. 

Senator FeErGuson. Why is it not possible, when they are not in 
actual combat duty or in combat zones, to take that leave? Is that 
not the whole purpose of leave that they do that, that you figure in 
they will take it when you come up here? 


UNUSED LEAVE 


Major Farrparrn. Yes, sir. In 1954 the estimated number of 
average days of unused leave was 32.2 days, sir. There are a large 
number of enlisted personnel being discharged in 1954 after comple- 
tion of 4 year enlistments. Those persons have accumulated a total 
of 120 days. This is indicated tnat they will have taken all but 32 
days as actual leave. 

Senator Fercuson. That they average 32 days that they did not 
take? 

Major Farrparrn. Yes, sir; for everybody separated in 1954. 

Senator Fereuson. What I am getting at, is it not the purpose of 
the leave to see that these people that are not in active combat zones 
take it as it comes and not take their leave in the future? 

General SHEPHERD. That is what they are authorized, sir. 


ACCUMULATION OF LEAVE 


Senator Fereuson. Yes, we authorize it, but we find they do not 
do it that way. Why should they not take their leave? 

General SHePHERD. They are too busy doing their jobs, sir. I have 
not had any leave in 5 years. 

Senator FerGcuson. Of course, you are in a different category, you 
are in the category of Senator or Congressman, but what about the 
people down below in the ranks? 

General SHepHerp. I| think a great many of them do, sir. I cannot 
give you the figures on just how many do and how many do not. 

Senator Fereuson. | am trying to find out why we cannot do some- 
thing about this question of leave. 

Major Farrsarrn. Mr. Chairman, I think that for a great number 
of service personnel, especially the oldtimers—and we have quite a 
few of those, their “home” is at their duty station and they have no 
incentive really to return to their former homes. They also know 
about this unused leave credit they will get on separation. 

Senator Fereuson. Yes, but you do not have to go back home to 
take leave. Their home may be right where they are when they 
take leave. I appreciate what you are saying. I think that is one 
of the things that Congress is concerned about. You see, instead of 
using this as a means of increase in pay, it is supposed to be vacation 
time. 

Major Farrearrn. Yes, sir. 

Senator FerGuson. It is put in here by Congress on the theory 
that these people are entitled to some time during the year away from 
their official duties. ‘ 

Major Farrparrn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And they give them leave. Now, they do not 
take it, some, as you are indicating, do not want to take it, they 
want to stay on the job and accumulate this leave so that the Con- 
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gress will have to pay it out again. We are anticipating as we ap 
propriate money here that they are going to take the leave and w: 
figure personnel requirements on leave. Now, how are we going to 
get the services to have these people take their leave? 


EMERGENCY LEAVE TAKING 


Major FarrBarrn. Personnel are encouraged to take leave, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. You are in charge of it, you say when a man 
gets his leave. They have nothing to do with it, the personnel 
Somebody up above can say, “ You have to take your leave, you are 
entitled to a vacation, now take it.”’ 

Major FarrsBairn. Personnel ask for their leave. They put in a 
leave request, sir, when they want it. 

Senator Fercuson. That is not what leave is put in for. You 
are supposed to determine that. If they do not put it in, why do you 
not put it in? 

General Suepuerp. I do not think you can force a man to go on 
leave, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. You mean you cannot? 

General SHerHerp. No, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. You say you cannot force a man to take leave? 

General SHeruerp. I do not think so. 

Senator Ferauson. You can certainly say he has his leave coming 
and he takes it today; if he does not take it, he will lose it. That is 
the trouble in these services. 

Major FarrBarrNn. They are authorized, sir, to accumulate up to 
60 days total. 

Senator Fereuson. Now you are talking about authorization 
That means that you require him to be in there, that you cannot 
spare him. That is what that means, that we are not trying to force 
you to let a man go when you cannot possibly let him go. But you 
now indicate here that you place it entirely in his hands if he does 
not come and ask for leave, even though you do not need him, he 
may be loafing on the job. I do not understand that is the way we 
put this in here at all. 

We have $19 million in here. Certainly some of that could be 
saved and these men would be better off to get some leave. That is 
why we give it to them. I wish you gentlemen would look into that 
for us and see whether something cannot be done, because otherwise 
the only way we can do it is to cut it out here and force you to do it. 
Then you would have to do it. We do not want to do that. We 
think in your discretion you ought to. If you cannot spare a man, 
he should not have his leave. But if you can spare him, he ought 
to have his leave. 

Major FarrBarrn. Yes, sir. 


LEAVE COMPARISON WITH OTHER SERVICES 


Senator Maysnank. Do you know how your leave compares with 
the Army and Navy? You say they have 32 days now from 120 
In other words, they have consumed all their leave of 120 less 32. 

Major Farrpairn. I do not have the comparable figures, sir, but 
I am sure it would hit a different pattern each year because of the 
high and low turnover vears. 
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)~ . 
e Senator FerGuson. I would like to ask the staff to cet from the 
0 Army and Navy and the Air Force this same information so that in 


their particular testimony this information will be in the record. 
This is not a matter just with the Marines, it is a matter that covers 
this whole question of leave. 

(Statement regarding Marine Corps leave follows: 


OFFICE 


I 


LuemurEL C,. SHEPHERD, JR., COMMANDANT, | STATES 


MARINE Corps, JUNE 26, 1953 


oF GEN, NITED 


have this date approved an order to the Marine Corps at large directing all 


Marine Corps Commanders to insure that all persons are afforded the opportunity 
to take leave as it accrues, to the extent consistent with military requirements 


(Statement of the Department of the Army follows 


Department of the Army information regarding terminal 


eave, fiscal year 195 


l a) Total terminal-leave payments for fiscal year 1954 $76, 749. 550 
b) Average payments dollarwise and in days: 
Male and WAC officers $13, 043, 250 
Average $510 
Days 30. 5 
Warrant officers $364, 800 
Average $380 
Days 28. 5 
Female medical officers $540, 000 
Average $375 
Days 28 
Enlisted $62, 801, 500 
Average $127 
Days 98 5 
2. Current regulations governing leave 
Reference: 
AR 600-115, as changed, Leaves of Absence and Delays 
SR 345-250—40, Disposition of Records 
SR 600—-115-—5, Military Leave Record 
Authority: Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946 (Public Law 704, 79th Cong., 


WD Bul. 19, 1947). 


(a) 
service) and may not be accumulated in excess of 60 days 


month of active (honorable 
Leave accumulated 


Leave accrues at the rate of 2 days for each 


in excess of 60 days may be used prior to July 1 of each year, but if not so used 
will be dropped as of June 30. 
(b) Types of leave: 


(1) Ordinary leave: Granted at request of the individual, not to exceed 


60 days. 


(2) Sick or convalescent leave: Granted on recommendation of the 
surgeon, not charged as leave 
(3) Emergency leave: For emergencies affecting service personnel or 


their dependents, granted the service personnel not to exceed all accrued 
leave plus 30 days advance leave. 

(4) Advance leave: Granted not to exceed 
time remains in enlistment to justify the time 

(5) Excess leave: Granted upon Department of 
only, without pay and allowances, in exceptional cases 

(6) Delays: Stated in orders, and charged as leave (i. e 
duty, or permanent change of station) 

(7) Passes: Granted, not to exceed 72 hours Not granted in conjunction 
with holidays, leave, etc., not chargeable as leave; used for reward for out- 
standing service, or for recognition of long hours of duty 


30 days provided sufficient 


the Army approval 


on 


temporary 


(c) Leave time begins on day of departure, day of return is day of duty. 


(d) If hospitalized, while upon leave, personnel return to duty 


(é 


time of separation on cash basis, not to exceed 60 days 


status 
Honorably separated personnel may be compensated for accrued leave at 
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(f) The two special maniotione listed outline methods of reporting leave a 
the disposition of leave records, i. e., morning reports, etc. 

3. Army practice regarding the use of annual leave: 

(a) The Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946, as amended, provides all militar 
personnel with leave at the rate of 244 days for each month of active servic: 
excluding periods of (a) absence from duty without leave; (b) absence oy 
leave; and (c) confinement as the result of a sentence of court-martial. TT! 
act further provides that no member of the Armed Forces would be permitted 1 
accumulate or have to his credit at any time after August 31, 1946, accrued 
accumulated leave in excess of 60 days. 

(b) The Department of the Army has always recognized the essential value o 
brief periods of respite away from arduous and routine military duties. Leay 
for healthful recreation, travel and diversoin, or for the alleviation of emergencie 


results in greatly improved morale and increased efficiency in personnel. A: 
cordingly, it is Department of the Army policy to encourage the taking of accrued 
leave at frequent intervals, subject only to military necessity. It is not, however: 


a practice of the Army to force individuals to take leave. The Department o 
the Army has no information which would indicate that personnel are not takin 
as much leave as is practicable. 

(c) Military manpower comes from three basic sources: (a) those who mak: 
careers of the military service; (b) those who sign up for specified periods of volu: 
tary service in components of their choice, and; (c) those who are called up b 
Selective Service for 2 years of involuntary service. ‘The 2-year inductees 
up approximately 60 percent of the Army. Of the 24 months each man is ji 
uniform, 7 are used up in basic training, leave time, and travel, so that in term 
of productive service the Army can expect to realize under 17 months. 

(d) If the soldier is selected for advanced technical training, that may requi! 
as much as 12 of the 17 months, leaving under 5 months available for producti 


make 


service. Even these periods of useful service may be reduced under current 
Department of Defense policy, which provides that inductees returning from ho: 

orable service in Korea are released if they have completed at least 20 mont! 

active service on the date they arrive at the United States port. All other i: 

ductees and all other pe ‘rsonnel returning from overseas are released if they hav: 
less than 3 months to serve in their required periods of service. 

(e) Except for the most urgent military reasons, the Army provides all individ 
uals, upon completion of their 16 weeks basic training, with 7 days leave at hom¢ 
or leave address, plus travel time which is chargeable as leave. Approximately 
15 days is consumed in this manner. We are all aware of the added responsibilitic 
and tasks thrust upon military personnel since the outbreak of hostilities in Korea 
Any period of war or national emergency is bound to cause a tightening of th 
free time of military personnel if vital assigned missions are to be accomplished 
Due to the urgent pressure of these military duties, many personnel in the Fa 
East Command have lost or are threatened with the loss of accumulated leay 
earned and standing to their credit. The military situation during the present 
partial mobilization and active hostilities, however, is not confined to the Far 
East Command, but extends to personnel performing required duties in all othe: 
commands. When it is considered that present world conditions necessitat« 
about two-thirds of the Army to be stationed outside the continental United States, 
that 60 percent of our personnel are available for productive service for only a 
short time, that Department of Defense policy requires an expeditious release of 
these people, it is clear that the Army cannot and would not retain personne! 
the Army for the sole purpose of using up their accrued leave, if any. 

(f) The present 60-day limitation on the accumulation of leave has been unde: 
study within the Department of Defense, after conditions resulting from the cor 
flict in Korea made it impossible for many personnel to take advantage of leave 
earned due to circumstances beyond their control. Proposed legislation designed 
to raise the 60-day limit to the 120-day limit, which proved adequate in both war 
and peace for over 70 years before the enactment of the Armed Forces Leave Act 
has been introduced in prior sessions of the Congress. The Department of th 
Army has commented favorably on the substance of such legislation in the past 
The matter is one of the areas of enquiceretes by ue Ad Hoe Committee under 
the chairmanship of Rear Admiral J. P. Womble, , Director of the Office of 
Personnel Policy in the Office of the Se scretary of De fe nse, to study the matter of 
“the future of the military services as a career that will attract ae personne! 


(Statement of the Department of the Navy follows: 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY—STATEMENT REGARDING MuLirary LEAVE FOR 
INSERTION IN THE REcoRD or TESTIMONY BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
ARMED SERVICES, SENATE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATION 


1. The budget estimates for the appropriation ‘‘Military personnel, Navy”’ for 
fiscal year 1954 include $8,642,000 for cash payments for unused leave to officers 
and $37 million for cash payments for unused leave to enlisted personnel. The 
computations are based on the latest actual experience data available and provide 
an average of 31.5 days for 15,468 officers at an average cost of $559; and an aver- 
age of 32.5 days for 166,123 enlisted at an average cost of $223 In the case of 
enlisted personnel, it may be considered that the average period of service of those 
being separated is approximately 3 years. It will thus be noted that of the 90 
days of leave to which entitled during the 3-year period, these personnel have 
taken, on the average, about 20 days per year Although, in the case of officers, 
the actual leave taken will average somewhat lower, the accumulation of unused 
leave will be approximately the same since most of the officers being separated 
are Reservists who have been on active duty for only 2 years 


2. Many members of the service do take all of the leave to which they are 
entitled. However, there are many reasons why others do not take all of the leave 


authorized. The more significant of these include: 

a) Inability to take leave due to operational commitments of ships and stations 
in forward areas. 

b) The geographical isolation of many of the stations outside the continental 
United States, where no attractive vacation areas are available 

(c) Heavy family responsibilities, which make it financially impossible to take 
extended vacations annually. 

d) The very natural desire of those who know they are leaving the service t 
build up a reserve of funds to tide them over while seeking civilian employment 

3. Regulations governing the granting of leave under the provisions of th 
Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946, as amended, are uniform for all of the services 
The policy of the Navy Department with respect to the granting of leave to 
naval personnel has been to encourage such personnel to take leave annually as 
it accrues. To this end, all fleet commanders, district commandants, and other 
officers promulgating leave policies have been directed to and have issued instrue 
tions to provide for the granting of the maximum amount of leave practicable, 
consistent with operating commitments. Ships returning from extended foreig 


tours are scheduled for in-home-port periods of approximately 6 weeks for the 
purpose of upkeep and the granting of maximum possible leave Further, com 
manding officers have been instructed to establish leave schedules for personne 
under their commands well in advance in order to afford opportunities for suel 


personnel to take leave due them. 

1. The Navy plans to continue to prosecute vigorously its program to encourags 
personnel to take the maximum possible amount of leave. Serious doubts exis 
as to the legality of forcing personnel to take leave against their will. However 
should such doubts be resolved, the detrimental effects on morale if members 
were required to take leave at times, in locations, or under circumstances that were 
personally distasteful, purely for the purpose of reducing their leave credits, 
cannot be overestimated. 





J. L. Hotioway. Jr. 

(The Department of the Air Force statement regarding military leave 
appears on p. 1403.) 

Major Farrsparrn. May I comment, sir, that in 1954 we have an 
abnormally high unused leave amount because of the high turnover in 
enlisted personnel. 

Senator Ferauson. I appreciate that because you had some service 
outside of the United States. I am not talking about those that are 
in active duty. I know from experience that when a man is up at the 
front you need him there and you cannot give him leave. 


VOLUNTEERS 


Senator HaypEen. With respect to the source of personnel, you are 
getting all the men you want now by volunteering? 

General SHepHerD. We have been able to fill our quotas this past 
9 months. We anticipate not having to call any selectees as far as 
we can see in the immediate future. 
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Senator Haypen. Is that due to the fact that the total number j 
Korea will not be as great? 

General SuepHerD. We are taking a reduction of 19,000 mer 
That influences it somewhat, but we have been getting more voluntee: 
than we could handle during the past 6 months. 

Senator Haypen. How long have you had to depend on Selectiy: 
Service? 

General SHepHerp. Not since last May, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. None since that time? 

General SHepHuerd. That is right. That was due to the increas: 
in the size of the Marine Corps, the rapid increase from 74,000 | 
almost 200,000 in a period of a little over a year. We could no 
obtain that many with volunteers with the other services also askin; 
for volunteers. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF REENLISTMENTS 


Senator Haypen. I understood you to say that there was not as 
great a rate of reenlistment from the men who came in through 
Selective Service as from those who were volunteers. 

General Suepuerp. That is correct, sir. Naturally a man who is 
drafted, more or less being forced in or else he would have volunteered 
in the first place, it is the normal tendency that when they have com 
pleted their 2 years then they go back to civil life and continue thei 
work. 

Senator HaypEen. Percentages, how does it run? 

Colonel SHerMAN. We estimate there will be 7 percent of the Selec 
tive Service personnel reenlisting in fiscal year 1954 and 35 percent 
of the volunteer personnel reenlisting. That is what this budget is 
based on. 

INCREASED RECRUITING EXPENSE 


Senator FerGuson. On that same item I notice an increase in you! 
recruiting expense from $1,474,000 to $1,673,000. Why is this? 
That is along the same line as Senator Hayden was asking. 

General Hii. It is an increase of $199,000, sir. This project 
provides funds to carry out the Marine Corps recruiting program for 
fiscal year 1954 and includes such items as expense of supplies, for 
the Publicity Bureau, contracting, counseling service, and so forth 
In the main it means that we are taking in more recruits. 

Senator Fercuson. How much is it per recruit? What was the 
1953 cost per recruit and what do you figure in 1954? 

General SHEPHERD. It cost about $60 per recruit; is that not 
correct? 

Colonel SHerMan. I have some information on that. The cost 
per enlistee, considering all costs of the entire recruiting service for 
the first three quarters of the fiscal year 1953 is $109.32 per man. 

Senator Ferauson. $109.32? 

Colonel SHerMAN. Yes, sir. We anticipate that will go down 
substantially during the next fiscal year because we will be taking in 
more people with about the same size recruiting service. 

Senator Fercuson. You have increased those costs some. Do you 
not figure that is a high cost for recruiting, $109? 

Colonel SHerMan. It is considerably cheaper than by taking them 
through the induction process. 
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Senator Fercuson. Now, you are coming up with what we had 
the other day. You say that is true because of the more months 
you get. Iam not talking about that. Iam talking about the actual 
cost of getting the recruits as to whether or not it is not high. 


DRAFTEE COSTS 


General SHEPHERD. The figure that I have heard, volunteer, is 
much cheaper based on estimates of 1952. The approximate cost 
of Selective Service System for one draftee was $83. That includes 
examination cost, mental test, medical examination, X-rays, and so 
forth. Allocation and induction costs which are borne by the military 
are estimated conservatively to average $40 per inductee, which 
totals $123 for an inductee from home to service. 

The volunteer averages about $60. This represents a saving of 
$63 for every man that enlists. 


COST COMPARISON WITH OTHER SERVICES 


Senator Haypen. How do your costs compare with the Army, 
Navy, and Air Corps? 

General SHepuHerp. | do not know. 

Senator Frerauson. You put in the record something that I think 
conflicts with this $109. We just got a figure here of $109. 

General SHepHerD. Mine is a general statement. He may have 
more detail. 

Colonel SHerMan. This, I believe, includes more data, sir, than 
vours. Yours, General, is just the processing cost in the handling 
of the recruit. This includes the cost of the pay and allowances for 
the entire recruiting service, advertising, and so forth. 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 

Colonel SHerMaN. This is based on ‘the report submitted to the 
Defense Department, and they have a similar report for all the services. 

Senator Fereuson. I think we ought to have that in the record. I 
would like to have General Moore get the same information for all of 
the services and if you have advertising, if you use advertising agency, 
we want to know what it costs, and radio programs and all. I do not 
think that is included in any of your figures at all, General. 

Colonel SHerMAN. It is in mine 

Senator Ferauson. That is right, but not in the General’s. That is 
why there is that great difference. That will be furnished for the 
record. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


Average cost per recruit for first 9 months of fiscal year 1953 


Army-Air Force $91. 03 
Navy... ; 1110. 73 
Marine Corps 1 109. 32 

rhe amounts reported by the Navy and the Marine Corps include the amounts est ted for their officer- 
recruitment program. The Army and the Air Force do not operate an officer-recruitment program as such, 


RESERVES 


Senator Ferauson. On Marine Corps Reserves there is an increase 
from $3,694,096 to $5 million. Will someone explain that increase? 
Colonel SHerMAN. In the main it is due to the fact that we have 
more personnel in, sir. General McQueen has given the 1953 figures 
versus the 1954 program. 
83872—53—pt. 23 
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Senator Ferguson. This anticipates then the number of men h 
gave in his answer previously? 

Colonel SHerMaAn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. And it is figured on a demand, a year-mai 
basis? 

Colonel SuerMAN. It is figured out on individual basis, but th 
average number on drill pay status is 14,461 for 1953 and 26,638 i 
1954. 

Senator Fercuson. Have you any reason to believe you are going 
to get this? 

General McQueen. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. I think we will get 
more if the budget permits it. There is every indication that we will 
build up very rapidly primarliy because a number, we have thousands 
of veterans returning from Korea. All these young men know they 
have 6 more years of service. The ‘v know further that the y can cul 
down the time in the Ready Reserve by joining the pay drill status 

Senator Ferauson. You do not have experience on that yet, as | 
understand it, because it is just starting now, the ones that you enliste: 
are just coming out now. 

General McQuzen. That is true, sir. We do know in recent months 
that the curve is going up rather sharply. 


TROOPS AND FACILITIES 


Senator Ferauson. Now, will you turn to troops and facilities’ 
project 1—B, ‘‘Maintenance and operation.”” The item of ‘Purchase 
installation, and maintenance of utilities’? shows an increase from 
$3,787,361 to $5,341,000. Will someone explain that? 

Colonel Ropertrson. We have a considerably larger plant to main 
tain and operate in the coming fiscal year than we have had. Fo: 
example, we have a 7,000-mari camp at Twentynine Palms, which is 
just coming into being. It is just being finished. Referring to th« 
question concerning ‘Twentynine Palms, its annual maintenance and 
operating costs is $1 million. 

Senator FerGuson. Are you closing anything now? 

Colonel Roserrson. We are closing nothing. We have 12,000- 
man capacity of new construction at Camp Pendleton. We have 
about $40 million new depot in Georgia, which is just coming into 
being. Tnat is, the buildings are just being turned over to us. In 
the past year we have not had to operate those things. In the coming 
year we will. 

Senator Ferauson. I have here, and I want the record to show, on 
the estimated cost of recruiting for fiscal year 1953 and what you have 
in the record for 1954, and I would like to put it in the record at this 
place, but it does not give us the number of recruits so that if we can 
get the number of recruits—you look at this and give us the number 
we can figure out for the record the average cost of military and 
civilian personnel. The staff will see that is done in the record so 
that all the Senators will have it. 


RECRUITING OFFICERS 


General SHepHEeRD. These recruiting officers also perform many 
other duties. For example, we have some 3,000 platoon leaders that 
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are coming to duty this summer. Our officer procurement program. 
They also handle the area, coordinate the Marine activities in these 
areas. ‘There are many duties they have besides. 

Senator HaypEN. Could these recruiting officers perform combat 
duty? 

General SHEPHERD. We shift them all the time; yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. You bring them out and put them on recruiting 
duty and then they go back into combat duty? 

General SHerHErRD. Yes, sir. Two years is about the maximum we 
keep any officer on duty of that nature. 

Senator Ferauson. Have you ever thought of using in recruiting 
those that cannot go into combat; you must have some of those. g 

General SHEPHERD. Very few, sir. They are placed on it. We 
also take advantage of using any Reserve officer on duty who comes 
from a particular area who are qualified for that duty. We try to 
employ them, too, sir. Most of those officers on recruiting duty that 
are Regular officers are most anxious to get back to line duty. 


ELECTRONICS EQUIPMENT 


Senator Ferauson. Electronics equipment, we find a large increase 
from $35,244,000 to $44,228,000. Will somebody give us an explana- 
tion of that? 

Colonel Brown. The increase is due in great measure to the fact 
that the electronics equipment in the mobilization reserve has been 
gradually drawn on to use for operations, combat and training. It 
is necessary to increase the number of dollars to build up the mobili- 
zation reserve again. Also a great deal of the electronics equipment 
used by the Marine Corps and the other services are in the process of 
modernization, shifting frequencies, which means new design of 
equipment, reducing weight so that the people can handle them, 
which means new equipment. These costs are paralleled by the Army 
cost of comparable equipment, are paralleled by Navy cost of com 
parable equipment. 

Senator FerGuson. Are many of these common items? 

Colonel Brown. Ninety-eight cents out of every dollar the Marine 
Corps spends for electronics equipment is spent on equipment which 
is common to the Army, Navy, or Air Force, and our procurement 
orders or obligations are placed through the Army, Navy, or Air 
Force. Only 2 cents on the dollar are placed directly on the com- 
mercial market for our purchases. 

Senator Frrauson. Thank you, sir. 
I think that closes the Marine Corps. 
Thank you very much. 
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BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 


STATEMENT OF VICE ADM. RALPH A. OFSTIE, USN, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (AIR); REAR ADM. THOMAS S. COMBS, 
USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS; REAR ADM. JOHN H. 
SIDES, USN, DIRECTOR, GUIDED MISSILES DIVISION, OFFICE 
OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (AIR); REAR ADM, 
EDWARD W. CLEXTON, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS; CAPT. WILLIAM A. 
SCHOECH, USN, HEAD, AVIATION CURRENT PROGRAMS AND 
BUDGET BRANCH, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERA- 
TIONS (AIR); CAPT, RALPH L. SHIPLEY, USN, HEAD, AIRCRAFT 
PROGRAMS SECTION, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS (AIR); CAPT. MORRIS A. HIRSCH, USN, DIRECTOR, 
FISCAL DIVISION, BUAER; AND MR. EDWIN J. LEWIS, DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR, FISCAL DIVISION, BUAER 


JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Fercuson. Admiral Ofstie, we will insert the justification 
in the record, then will you proceed with your statement, please. 
(The justification referred to follows:) 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT, NAVY 


Amounts available for obligation 


Actual, 1952 Estimate, 1953 | Estimate, 1954 


Appropriation or estimate $3, 883, 000,000 | $3 oe 000, 000 $1, 400, 000, 000 
Prior year balance availible 54, 213, | 507 Sil, == == 
Reimbursements from other accounts 39 325, 000 30 000. 000 | 56, 758, 000 
Total availabl® for obligation 3, 976, 538, 507 3, 540, 511, 745 1, 456, 758, 000 
Balance availabl> in subsequent years 51, 511, 745 
Obligations incurred... : : 3, 925, 026, 762 3, 540, 511, 745 1, 456, 758, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description Actual, 1952 Estimate, 1953 | Estimate, 1954 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


A. Ameree Bes peat \$ 841, 478, 350 | $3,299, 995,648 | $1, 253,000, 000 
$ , » 299, , 
2. Ordaanc stor 7 ew aircraft cay 7 . | 
3. Guided o iss ile sud target drone procurement Z 31, 146, 500 152, 800, 000 104, 000, 000 
4. Technical equip * eit for service traiatag 10, 750, 000 6, 455, 000 7, 588, 000 
5. Aircraft modernization 25, 420, 000 19, 168, 000 | 35, 412, 000 
Total direct obligations 3, 908, 794, 859 3, 478, 418, 648 1, 100, 000, 000 


OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS 
FROM OTHER ACCOUNTS 
1. Aircraft procuremeat.........-.....-----. ‘ 16, 231, 903 | 62, 093, 097 | 56, 758, 000 


Obligations incurred...-.--- ..-ee-e----| 3, 925,026,762 | 3, 540,511,745 | 1, 456, 758, 000 
| i | 
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AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT (LIQUIDATION OF CON’ 


AutHority), NAVY 


Amounts available for liquidation of contract 


Appropriation or estimate $450, 000, 
Applied to contract authorization 450. 000 


Obligations incurred 


AIRCRAFT AND FACILITIES 














authorization 


Yor 
00 $460, 042, OO 
OOK 460, 0-42, OOC 


Amounts ava lable for ob ralior 
A I 
Appropriation or ¢ timete $02 " Sur ") wn 
Proposed transfer to ‘‘Military personne A 2 Ot 
Transferred from ‘‘ Emergency fund, Office of Secretar { De 
fense’’ pursuant to Public Law 179 ( 6, Of 
Adjusted appropriition or estimate 13, 29, OO 343, 000, O04 
Reimbursements from non-Feder: } sources 8 ' 104, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 19. 000, OO 21. OOO. OOK 
Total available for obligation 953. 379. 504 064. 404. 000 
Unobligated balanee, estimated saving ivailable for admir 
istrative reappropriition in subsequent year 10, 098, Of 15, 000, 000 
Obligations incurred 43, 28 - 19. 404. 00K 
Comparative transfer from 
‘“‘Loeml currency operations, Japan,’’ Department of De- 
fense 1, 426, 00 440, 000 
“Service-wide operations, Navy’ 171, 854 
“Ships and facilities, Navy” 404, 2 0, 201 
“Ordnance and facilities, Navy”’ 2 6 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘Civil engineering, Navy i 
Total obligations 46. 277 150, 904, 201 
Nore. — Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are r 
erty (41 U. 8. C. 231 ( 
Obligations by activities 
Description a +7 Es : 
DIRECT OFLIGATIONS 
Appropriated funds 
1. Flight operations, Regular Nav $128, 488, 90K 8. 379, 000 
2. Flight operations, Naval Reserv 0, 868. 38 711. 000 
3. Aircraft overhaul, Regular Na 21 5 77, 602, 000 
4. Aircraft overhaul, Naval Reserve 3( ) j 10. 000 
5. Station operations, Regular N 169. 748, 911 Git ‘ 
6. Station operations, Naval Reserve 10, 520 0, 450, 000 
7. Alteration and replacement of f 67 si 4 17, Of 
8. Research and develonoment 167 175, 0 4 
9. Industrial mobilization ‘ ; 6, 020, 594 4 T 
10. Guided missile outfitting 5 2 100 
11. Supporting equipment, materiel], and services 112, 948, 897 104, 850, 0 
12. Departmental administration 6, 637, 902 821. OO 
Total obligations from appropriated funds 926, 42 129, 500, 200 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 
3. Aircraft overhaul, Regular Navy 96, 000 
11. Su>vorting equi »ment, materi>l, and s ces 850. 590 2NS OOO 
Total obligations payable out of reimburs>ments 
from non-Federal sources S50, 50 404, OO 


Total direct obligations... 


1954 
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Obligations by activities—Continued 


Description 1952 actual | 1953 estimate 1954 estimate 





OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM OTHER 
ACCOUNTS 


1. Flight operations, Regular Navy $4, 413, 000 $6, 186, 000 $6, 549, 000 
2. Flight operations, N aval Reserve 261, 000 361, 000 308. 000 
3. Aircraft overhaul, Regular Navy 7, 881, 000 6, 319, 000 6, 552, OM 
4. Aircraft overhaul, Naval Resrve 599, 000 1, 432, 000 889, 000 
5. Station operations, Regular Navy 1, 610, 000 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 00K 
6. Station operations, Naval Reserve 500, 000 20, 000 209, 000 
7. Alteration and replacement of facilities 100, 000 100, 000 109. 000 
8. Research and development 85, 000 400. 000 400, 00 
). Industrial mobilizatior 50, 000 
11. Supporting equipment, materiel and services | 3, 500, 000 4, 500, 000 4, 500, 000 
12. Departmental administration. .........- 1, 000 2, 000 2, 000 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts ‘ piel detiac ‘ae 19, 000, 000 21, 000, 000 21, 000, 000 


Total obligations.............. bi alias 946, 277, 355 950, 904, 200 991, 350, 000 


NAVAL AIR OPERATIONS 


Senator Ferauson. Proceed, please, Admiral. 

Admiral Orstiz. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: This is my first 
appearance before you as Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Air). I 
assure you that it is a ae for me to outline for you the naval air 
program for fiscal vear 1954. 

KOREA 


Inasmuch as the value of a military machine is measured by its 
combat effectiveness, actual or potential, it is pertinent to describe 
briefly our operations in the Korean theater, to which the contribution 
of naval aviation has been significant. The total of Navy and Marine 
Corps air combat sorties in support of the United Nations is in excess 
of one-third of all combat sorties flown by United Nations forces in 
the Korean war. We have dropped more than 150,000 tons of bombs 
and fired over 250,000 rockets. 

We have continued to provide close air support for United Nations 
troops as well as performing interdiction, patrol and reconnaissance 
missions, and special operations against important targets, such as 
the Yalu powerplants. Because of the mobility of our carrier forces, 
we have been able to reach any spot in Korea where there was a 
projitable target. Our attack aircraft, with their impressive bomb- 
carrying capacity and ability to deliver with “pinpoint” accuracy, 
have been particularly effective both for close air support and for 
interdiction. Our fighters have demonstrated their unquestioned use- 
fulness in providing air defense, flak suppression, speedy reconnais- 
sance, and destruction of light targets. 

We have maintained our patrols over the Japan Sea, Yellow Sea, 
China Sea and the Formosa Straits, employing both land-based and 
seaplane patrol aircraft to maintain this surveillance. 

Although we have not had any submarine attacks during the Korean 
hostilities, we have, of course, maintained an antisubmarine capability 
in that theater for emergencies should they materialize. 
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BASIS FOR REQUIREMENTS 


When the war in Korea broke, our aircraft production rate was 
78 per month and our pilot training rate about 1,000 a year to support 
the then current force levels The Nation decided to expand its 
military power, with particular emphasis on air, and to modernize 
ts weapons. Obviously such a program has to be accomplished in 
nerements, and our 1954 fiscal year air procurement is the fourth such 
ncrement—a part of the overall program presented to you annually. 
We are now asking for new aircraft at a cost of $1.2 billion as com- 
pared with more than $3 billion last fiscal year. This program, if 
iccepted, will make us about 80 percent modern in aircraft by January 

1956. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Our aircraft procurement program is based on attaining and main- 
taining modern aircraft in our combat units, including designated 
Naval Air Reserve squadrons, and procuring noncombat models only 
1 such quantities as are necessary to maintain the required support 
of our combat units. It was not practicable to include in this program 
any new fighter aircraft for our Ready Reserve squadrons. We hope 
to inelude them next year because the requirement certainly exists 
nasmuch as certain Reserve units must be called on for combat very 
soon after mobilization. These units can be ready for deployment 
only if properly trained and equipped with modern aircraft. 

There are no planned increases in combat forces for fiscal year 1954. 
However, the student load at the Naval Air Training Command will 
become heavier incident to essential re placement of the rapidly waning 
supply of World War II pilots. This generates a requirement for 
additional trainer aircraft. A number of such aircraft are being pro- 
cured with fiscal 1953 funds so that they will be available in time for 
the increased student load. Procurement of a lesser number of these 
aircraft is planned for our fiscal year 1954 program. 

We are souney to emphasize the need for specialized types of 
aircraft that can effectively cope with the various aspects of the 
ondiaaanberiaan warfare problem. We plan to buy carrier-based single- 
package aircraft and landplane and seaplane patrol aircraft with 
fiscal year 1954 funds to supplement the ASW helicopters and lighter- 
than-air aircraft procured in prior years. Each is especially designed 
to search out and destroy enemy submarines. 

The small atomic weapons have created unlimited possibilities for 
naval aviation as there are many targets against which the small 
bomb is the preferable weapon. The ability to deliver the small 
atomic bombs is maintained in the appropriate aircraft types for 
which we are asking funds. 


OFFENSIVE STRENGTH OF SMALL A-WEAPONS 


Even though we recognize the spectacular offensive strength that 
the small A-weapon gives to naval aviation, we are quite aware of 
the fact that some specific targets may be dealt with better by the 
larger bomb. Consequently we have attack aircraft in our carriers 
capable of delivering the larger weapons. 
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Before we leave this discussion on requirements, I desire to mentioy 
some points concerning our aircraft-carrier program. Prior to comin 
to my present assignment, | was commander, Ist Fleet in the Pacifi 
There, 1 was very conscious of certain limitations of our existin 
carriers which in turn limited the type of aircraft w2 could operat 
effectively from those ships. Obviously the aircraft we buy mus 
have the best offensive and defensive capabilities available. At th 
same time our carriers must keep step with the progress of aircraf' 
design. The carriers must be able not only to launch and recove; 
rapidly the most modern aircraft but they must also be of sufficien 
size to accommodate increased amounts of ordnance and fuel. Wi 
have devised an interim solution in our carrier modernization pro 
gram, but the ultimate answer lies in carrying through the program 
of replacement, of which the Forrestal is the first. 


AIRCRAFT INVENTORY 


Broadly, the aircraft in our inventory can be divided into two 
classes—combat models and noncombat models. The combat class 
includes those models designed for actual combat with the enemy 
The noncombat class includes those not used directly in combat such 
as trainers, transports, observation, and rescue aircraft. The natur 
of their employment requires that the combat models be of the most 
modern type and able to perform satisfactorily their missions against 
any enemy. In aerial combat there is nothing so conducive to a 
short life as a second-best fighter. 

The noncombat models need not be of the latest design. The 
criteria against which to measure their usefulness is whether or not 
they can do the job required and whether or not they can do the job 
more economically than a later model, considering the cost of replace- 
ment. Some of the supporting billets can be filled by combat models 
no longer suitable for use in combat. Examples of these are those used 
in certain types of training, target towing, and drone control. Every 
effort is made to secure full use of the older combat models. If there 
is no current requirement for their use, they are normally placed in 
reserve stock against a possible future requirement. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Our aircraft-procurement program has a twofold purpose: viz., (1) 
to replace those aircraft lost due to crash and wear-out, and (2) to 
modernize our operating forces. Our aircraft procurement program 
is kept under constant surveillance and revised as necessary to avoid 
procuring aircraft soon to become obsolete. We are modernizing our 
forces at a gradual rate. As newer models come into production, 
procurement of older models is curtailed. This insures that the latest 
models are always ready for large-scale production if war comes. In 
some instances this has cost us interim readiness but at the same time 
money has been saved in the long run as the more modern aircraft 
are remaining in combat squadrons for a longer period. We must 
be alert to any possibilities that have a bearing on our readiness for a 
general war. 
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GUIDED-MISSILE PROGRAM 


The progress of the Navy guided-missile program during the past 
vear has been reasonably satisfactory. Although several difficulties 
have been encountered, a number of significant achievements have 
been accomplished during the year, and it is expected that the fleet 
will commence guided- missile operations in fiscal year 1954. Thus, 
training has assumed a position of greater importance. Accordingly, 
our training program has been altered sufficiently to provide the 
requisite trained personnel. This has necessitated schools capable of 
training personnel both in the maintenance and the operation of 
guided ‘missiles. 

In addition to the procurement of missiles for operational use, 
research and development is continuing upon advanced types of 
missiles which are designed to fulfill operational requirements of the 
future. 

AVIATION BASES 


Thus far I have spoken primarily of the factors involved in our 
aircraft procurement. This is the cornerstone for planning our avia- 
tion program. Controlled thereby are other considerations which 
are no less important in achieving the desired end results. These are 
bases, personnel, and ships. And here I must interject the thought 
that the transition from propeller to jet in the airplane is as far 
reaching in its requirements in the aeronautical world as was the 
transition from sail to steam in ships and, further, is being compressed 
into but a fraction of the time. 

The modernization of our principal bases to accommodate jet air- 
craft will be about 55 percent completed by the end of fiscal year 1954. 
The construction cost estimates are not a part of these aeronautics 
appropriations but will appear in the Joint Public Works Budget. 

At the end of fiscal year 1954 our naval aeronautical organization 
will consist of 91 active stations—72 continental and 19 overseas. 
This reflects an increase of five continental stations and one overseas 
over those operating in fiscal year 1953. This increase includes 3 
stations for the Naval Air Training Command incident to the expanded 
pilot training program, 1 for the Marines which will aid in relieving 
the critical air-space problem at MCAS Cherry Point, and 1 for fleet 
air training on the west coast. Our additions 1] overseas station is in 
the Mediterranean area to provide for support of part of our NATO 
requirements. Most of our overseas aviation stations consist of air 
departments at combined Naval stations or facilities located at avia- 
tion bases used jointly with other services. 


PERSONNEL 


The naval personnel plan, which includes naval aviation personnel, 
has already been presented to you. I would like to make a few re- 
marks concerning our naval aviation training program as it pertains 
to personnel. 

The Naval Air Training Command trains pilots for the Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard and certain foreign countries. I have 
mentioned that it has been necessary to expand our pilot-training 
program. In fiscal year 1953 we increased our input rate to obtain 
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an output of 2,700 pilots annually. In fiscal year 1954 we plan to i 
crease further our input rate to attain the required output of 3,20 
pilots annually. This is necessary in order to provide an adequat 
flow into the fleet and to revitalize our Naval Air Reserve, th 
input to which has been almost negligible since the end of World Wa 
Il. The value of the latter organization is unquestioned. Its con 
tribution in the Korean conflict is a well-known source of pride to th 
whole country. 

Our naval air technical training program is destined to provid 
technical training to 75 percent of the newly recruited enlisted pei 
sonnel assigned to naval aviation units. Due to the reduction in 
overall personnel in the Navy, this program is currently being reduced 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Warfare, whether it’s on land, in the air, or on the sea, is becoming 
more exacting and scientific each day. Of necessity, aircraft) and 
equipme nts be come more comple x. In order that we may be able to 
maintain air supremacy, a vigorous research and development pro 
gram is vital to our needs. Our aircraft and equipment, including 
guided missiles, should be better than those which we will oppose in 
combat. Admiral Combs will discuss this subject in more detail. 


SUMMARY 


The two appropriations we are to discuss reflect the requirements 
to support our navi al aviation forces in a most austere manner during 
the coming fiscal year. Our requirements are predicated on maintain 
ing a readiness for such a conflict as Korea and providing the minimum 
mobilization structure for a general war. 

I assure you that each facet of our program has been examined in 
detail in order that the greatest economy feasible will be obtained 
It is my honest opinion that any reduction in these requests will 
similarly reduce our ability to carry out our part of the defense 
mission. 

We have outlined our requirements to the Bureau of Aeronautics 
which has the fiscal and procurement responsibilities to support the 
plans and aviation operations that we have submitted. Rear Admiral 
Combs, Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, and his staff are here to 
ex xplain in detail the naval-aviation appropriation requests and the 
fiscal and industrial phases of the naval-aviation program. 

Senator Frreuson. Admiral Combs, will you proceed with your 
Statement how. 

Admiral Comps. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is indeed a 
privilege to appear again before you as a principal spokesman for 
naval aviation, to present our budgetary re quirements for the coming 
year and to explain the basis for these requirements. Earlier in these 
hearings Admiral Ofstie discussed our principal achievements during 
the past year and summarized our plans for the budget year—fiscal 
1954. The Navy’s estimates for carrying out these plans are lower 
by $2,043 millions than the appropriations for fiscal 1953 and reflect 
the strenuous effort being made by all personnel in the naval aero- 
nautical organization to reduce costs to the lowest level compatible 
with the defense mission you bave confided in us. 
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Before proceeding further, however, I should like your permission 
to delete confidential portions of this statement prior to its publication 
in the public record. In order to present to you a more comprehensive 
explanation of our budgetary requirements, I have included in this 
statement classified military information affecting the national security 

but I have here an unclassified version of the statement which may, if 
you so desire, be inserted in the public record without compromising 
the national security. 


SUMMARY OF FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS 


The Navy’ s aviation estimates you have before you for review are 
based primarily on the aircraft operating strength now prograined ae 
1954 and on the number of new aircraft which must be procured } 
1954 to maintain that strength in a reasonable state of effective mili- 
tary readiness. These estimates total $2,370 millions and are com- 
prised of $1,400 millions for the appropriation “‘ Aircraft and related 
procurement, Navy”? and $970 millions for the appropriation “ Air 
craft and facilities, Navy.”’ Our 1953 appropriations for these pro- 
grams were approximately double this amount and totaled $4,413 
millions. 

| will comment in some detail on our reduced estimates for 1954 as I 
discuss each of our major program areas in turn but | believe it perti- 
nent here to point out that our request now is $900 millions less than 
was presented to the Congress last January and at this lower level 
includes for the first time pes ision for continuing hostilities in Korea 
throughout the coming year. We have not, however, allowed for 
other contingencies that aiehd arise during the coming year. If wage 
rates and material prices continue to rise, for example, we would | 
compelled under these estimates to reduce aircraft strength, flying 
hours, or some combination of these and other major program factors. 
But within this framework, and without further increase in force 
factors, naval aviation is being shaped to cope both with the outbreak 
of other operations similar to those in Korea, and with general hostili- 
ties, should such an event come about. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Our 1954 aircraft procurement program is considerably lower than 
in 1953, both numberwise and dollarwise. New aircraft programed 
for procurement in 1954 are mostly carrier-based and are all high 
performance aircraft incorporating the newest features in aircraft 
design and the latest developments in weapons, powerplants, elec 
tronic communications, navigational aids, and fire-control systems 
When delivered, these aircraft will notably increase the combat 
potential of our fleet and the capabilities of naval aviation in general 

Delivery of the new aircraft that we are planning to order in 1954 
will not commence until January of 1955 and will continue through 
December of that year. Despite a concerted effort to lessen these 
long procurement lead times, the chain of essential events which must 
transpire between the placing of a contract and the delivery of the 
completed aircraft necessarily involve a time span of many months. 
Deliveries during 1955 from this new procurement program you are 
considering will be supplemented by deliveries from prior year pro- 
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grams, which have been delayed because of slippages that have taken 
place, and will average approximately double those funded under the 
budget request now before you. 


PRODUCTION STATUS OF AIRCRAFT 


You are, I believe, familiar with the many problems which have 
confronted the aviation industry in its efforts to accelerate the produc- 
tion of new aircraft since the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. At the 
time Korean hostilities first commenced, we were in the process of 
disbanding combat squadrons and curtailing the production of aircraft 
in and effort to reduee expenditures. During this crucial period I 
held an assignment in the fleet and experienced firsthand the tenseness 
that pervaded all our operations. We in the fleet were well aware of 
our deficiencies in numbers and in equipment capability. However, 
my associates in the Department of Defense very soundly took 
calculated risk and with your approval embarked on a program which 
compromised immediate needs in favor of longer range needs. 

They ordered relatively limited numbers of those models of aircraft 
having marginal performance characteristics, but which could be 
produced readily in volume, and concentrated on expanding the 
industrial base and on getting into production the higher performance 
aircraft necessary to compete on favorable terms with the aircraft 
possessed by the potential enemy. The problems encountered in 
attempting to achieve all of these objectives simultaneously were more 
numerous, and required more time to resolve, than was realized ini- 
tially and our production goals were not attained as rapidly as was 
originally anticipated. Before volume production actually got under- 
way, the original timing of production goals had to be stretched out 
on several different occasions. 

Our original schedules were based on preliminary negotiations with 
contractors but availability of basic material, lack of productive 
facilities, particularly modern machine tools in quantity, and shortages 
of skilled personnel, made them impossible of fulfillment other than 
by accepting increased quantities of marginal performance aircraft. 
In view of all known factors, we considered delayed deliveries of high- 
performance aircraft preferable to earlier deliveries of marginal- 
performance aircraft. The problems responsible for these slippages 
are now under control and are not likely to be recurring. 


AIRCRAFT COSTS 


During the past year we have been concentrating on methods of 
reducing aircraft costs. Rising labor rates and material prices have 
had a major impact on aircraft costs in recent years but the rising 
trend of aircraft costs reflects primarily the radically improved per- 
formance being built into our planes in order to enable them to com- 
pete on more favorable terms with enemy aircraft. A keen awareness 
of the problems brought on by this rising cost trend exists throughout 
aviation circles, both civilian and military, and aircraft design require- 
ments and production methods are being continuously reevaluated 
with a view towards reducing costs. 

Most of our military aircraft are designed for general-purpose 
assignments within a relatively broad class and are more expensive 
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than are aircraft designed for specific limited assignments. The 
range of equipment necessary to give a plane general purpose capa- 
bilities has a major impact on aircraft size and cost but makes possible 
fewer different models and a smaller total operating strength than 
would be necessary if more of our planes were restricted designwise 
for limited assignments. What is needed, therefore, is not all general- 
purpose aircraft or all special-purpose aircraft but an appropriate 
balance between general-purpose and special-purpose aircraft. Our 
new procurement program reflects our best judgment as to the propet 
balance between these two categories 


GUIDED MISSILE PROGRAMS 


During the past year our two most advanced missiles have made 
numerous successful demonstration flights under simulated tactical 
conditions and our programs to provide fleet squadrons with these 
missiles for operational use are now well under way. These tests 
have confirmed our conviction that these new missile weapons, as they 
are assimilated throughout the fleet, will materially enhance fleet 
combat capabilities. 

Our missile estimates for 1954 total $115 millions to continue the 
program of providing missiles, target drones, and missile outfitting 
equipment for fleet use and for evaluation of improved designs 
This amount, plus funds previously appropriated and now on contract, 
will provide initial quantities of missiles and supporting equipment 
to outfit a substantial number of fleet units with missile capabilities 
With these added capabilities, the Navy will be better prepared 
offensively and defensively to carry out its assigned military missions 


FLIGHT OPERATIONS AND AIRCRAFT OVERHAUL 


Although there will be no increase in aircraft operating strength in 
1954 over our current level, our combat potential will continue to 
improve as the transition from reciprocating to jet powered aircraft 
proceeds and older aircraft now in operation are replaced by higher 
performance aircraft from new production. In addition, our average 
aircraft operating strength for 1954 will be higher than the average 
for 1953 because of the expansion in strength that took place during 
the first 9 months of the current year until the recent level-off at our 
present strength. Flying rates also are programed to remain at the 
current level, but, as a result of this higher average strength for 1954, 
total flying hours for 1954 will be approximately 10 percent higher 
than in 1953. 

Actual costs per flight-hour accumulated under our aircraft cost 
accounting system have been utilized as the basis for pricing, by 
individual aircraft model, these flying-hour programs for the Regular 
Navy and Naval Reserves. The $47 million increase in flight opera- 
tions costs budgeted is a resultant of the 10-percent increase in flying 
hours and the greater proportion of higher performance aircraft to be 
operating in 1954 relative to 1953. Our newer jet aircraft are more 
expensive to operate than the World War II reciprocating aircraft 
they are displacing and we will have a substantially larger number of 
these newer aircraft in operation next year. 

Overhaul support required to carry out these flying-hour programs 
are developed on an aircraft model basis by computing the total 
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number of aircraft and engine issues necessary and deducting aircraft 
and engines provided from new production. The basic costs utilized 
in pricing this workload were obtained from the Navy’s industrial cost 
system but our current actual unit costs were reduced by 10 percent 
in making these budget projections in anticipation of improvements 

which we plan to achieve during the coming year. We believe this 
improvement is feasible, provided there are no further increases in 
wage rates. In previous years, ever-rising wage rates have tended to 
counterbalance savings from this source but we are hopeful that the 
inflationary pressures leading to past wage advances have been over- 
come to the extent that we will be able to complete our program within 
the $211 million budgeted for this purpose. Of this amount, $178 
million is for the Regular Navy and Marine Corps and $33 million 
is for their reserve components. 


STATION OPERATIONS 


During 1954 we will have most of our eight jet complexes in full 
operation for the first time. These jet complexes are groups of inter- 
dependent stations organized for the shore-based support of our carrier 
air groups. Each comple x has a master jet field, which is the primary 
operational field; a number of auxiliary and outlying fields to provide 
additional air space and specialized practice facilities, such as gunnery 
and navigational training ranges; and, in 6 of the 8 complexes, an 
industrial seaport station to provide port facilities for carriers, over- 
haul and repair shops, fleet supply, and general support for the 
complex 

Our request for the operation of our stations and the repair of station 
facilities totals $231 millions for 1954 and is lower by $23.8 millions 
than the amount presented in the Presidential budget last January. 
It also is lower by $4 millions than the amount actually being ex- 
pended this year. As in the case of aircraft overhaul, this request 
reflects major reductions in operating costs but many of these reduc- 
tions are offset by costs of operating new facilities in 1954 both at 
existing stations and at the six new stations programed for activation 
during 1954. We are very conscious, however, of the necessity of 
keeping our costs down to an austere minimum and we are ac tive Ly 
engaged in a concerted campaign to lower costs to the level contem- 
plated in the estimate now before you for review. 


AVIATION RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


We are equally conscious of the desirability of reducing costs in the 
field of research and development and during 1953 we are saving 
$10 millions of the sum appropriated for that year by deferring proj- 
ects having the lowest priority in our program. With these ‘redue- 
tions, our 1953 program will cost $175 millionsin lieu of the $185 
millions appropriated for this purpose, and our 1954 program is now 
planned to continue at this $175 million level. It is our sincere belief 
that we have gone as far as it is feasible to go, in deferring research 
and development projects, without having an unduly detrimental 
impact on future operational capabilities. 

Considerable progress is being achieved on a wide range of research 
and development projects, particularly those relating to improved 
aircraft and missile performance. Most of our funds necessarily go 
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each year to finance projects already under way and on these projects 
our efforts are meeting with gratifying success. Much of our effort 
nder both continuing and new projects is being concentrated on 
reducing the weight and complexity of our aircraft and missiles. 
Similar effort is being applied in the field of electronics to minia- 
turize and integrate the many separate electronic units now used into 
more simplified systems that will meet essential performance require- 
ments at lower weight, in smaller space, and ultimately, with reduced 
cost. Successful achievement of this objective in the electronics field 
and in the other component fields in which related projects are under 
vay will enable further significant reductions in aircraft size and 
cout and at the same time will materially enhance combat effectiveness. 


SUPPORTING PROGRAMS 


The remaining large item in our naval aviation estimates for 1954 
is $115.6 million for a varied group of programs presented under the 
heading “Supporting Equipment, Materiel, and Services.’”’ These 
programs cover such varied ny eR as tactical ground vehicles 
for initial equipment of the Third Marine Air Wing, operational 
flight trainers to complement new aircraft models, and specialized 
equipment for the launching and landing of aircraft aboard our Navy 
carriers. Each of these programs is related to one or more of the 
following factors: (a) deliveries of new aircraft and related aviation 
materiel, (b) aviation training, (c) character of projected aircraft 
operations, and (d) number of carriers and other fleet vessels to be 
operated. 

Overall, our request for these mepeeerey programs reflects an 
increase of $10.7 million over our 1953 level but this increase is gen- 
erated entirely by nonrecurring requirements. The recurring ele- 
ments of our request are substantially lower than present levels and 
reflect the concerted efforts we are making in all program areas to 
reduce the costs to the lowest level compatible with our assigned 
defense missions. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL REDUCTIONS 


Several times in my statement I have referred to our concerted 
efforts to reduce costs by improving the efficiency of our operations. 
Both I and my staff have been pressing for improved performance 
throughout the naval aeronautical organization. Procedurally we 
do this through four principal areas of control: work measurement 
controls, which permit individual comparisons with standards and 
make possible corrective action either at bureau or at field level; 
cost-control systems, which provide for a continuous monitoring of 
costs incurred; rigid requirements reviews in conjunction with our 
quarterly allotment of funds to our field installations; and thorough 
field inspection of operational efficiency and of the use to which our 
Government facilities are put. 

At the time I appeared before this committee last year there was a 
total of 86,358 civilians being emploved under the appropriations 
for which [| am administratively responsible. The programs | 
presented then contemplated an average employment of approximately 
90,000 civilians throughout fiscal year 1953 and the Committee on 
Appropriations, House of Representatives, in its report proposed 
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that I reduce that number by 2,800 personnel. Actually my reduc- 
tions during the current year from the 1953 budgeted level have 
exceeded those recommended. 

As of December 31, 1952, the Bureau of Aeronautics had a world 
wide total of 84,208 civilians initsemploy, some 5,700 less than had bee: 
programed prior to the House committee’s recommended reductions 
and another 3,000 personnel are being discharged during the last 
6 months of the fiscal year. The savings in salaries and wages mad 
available as a result of these reductions amounted to $8 million but 
these savings unfortunately have been more than offset by the mor 
than $9 million in unbudgeted per diem wage rises which were 
authorized during the past year by the Secretary of the Navy, pursuant 
to mandatory provisions of the law. 

The estimates before you for review provide for the employment 
of 81,146 civilians during 1954 and contemplate further substantia! 
improvements in performanc e in order to accommodate the pro- 
gramed increases in workload within present employment levels 
We shall be able to achieve these objectives ony if we succeed i 
increasing our efficiency in every area of operations but we are 
hopeful that we will be able to achieve these goals without in any 
way impairing our primary defense mission. 


SUMMARY 


Overall, we are requesting a total of $2,370 millions for our naval 
aviation programs in 1954, $1,400 millions under the appropriation 
“Aircraft and related procurement, Navy” and $970 millions under 
the appropriation ‘Aircraft and facilities, Navy.’’ These estimates 
are more than $2,000 millions less than was provided in 1953 and 
reflect throughout our most earnest efforts to accomplish our missions 
at the lowest possible cost to the taxpayer. 

Hach estimate before you has been rigorously screened many times 
during the lengthy budget process we have gone through during the 
past year and represents the absolute minimum with which we feel 
we can effectively carry out our naval aviation missions. A more 
detailed justification of these estimates is contained in the unclassified 
budget books provided this committee some days ago and in the 
classified supplements which were provided with the budget books. 
In addition, both | and the members of my staff here with me are 
available to assist you, as you may desire, in carrying out your 
examination of our proposed programs. 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


Senator Fercuson. Now, will you explain, please, the operation of 
the appropriation ‘“‘Purchases account, APA material?” 

Admiral Orstie. I should like to have the Bureau of Aeronautics 
speak to that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lewis. The appropriation “Purchases account’’, Senator 
Ferguson, covers spare parts and material of a technical nature that 
is required for the operation and overhaul of our naval and Marine 
Corps aircraft. Most of the material carried in that account is pro- 
cured with the aircraft to which it relates and is budgeted as part of 
our aircraft-procurement program. There is additional material pro- 
cured each year under our flight-operations and aircraft-overhaul 
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budgets, which is comprised of the interchange able parts needed for 
those programs; these are the parts that are used on many different 
models of aircraft and aircraft equipment. The parts purchased with 
the aircraft themselves are basically peculiar to the particular model 
of aircraft being procured in any one instance. 

Senator Ferauson. How many dollars are involved ia this process? 

Mr. Lewis. We have on inventory at the present time, Mr. Chair- 
man, of $1,389,000 million. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, will you make an explanation as to why 
at times there are such great purchases out of this account in May 
and June compared to the other months? Is that amount not 
advance financing? 

AIRCRAFT SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Lewis. The spare parts which are ordered for the support of 
aircraft go on contract at the time the aircraft or the related aircraft 
equipment are ordered. They are not ordered in a large block at 
the end of the fiscal year. 

Senator Ferauson. Will you look into this question whether 
almost 50 percent of the total of obligations is in the last month of 
the fiscal year? 

Mr. Lewis. That is not a fact, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Will you give us the yearly, the monthly 
amounts so that the record will show that? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. It will speak for itself then. 
53 and 752. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


You give it for 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT, NAVY 


Summary of monthly obligations for spares and spare parts during fiscal years 
1952 and 19538 


In thousands of dollars] 


Obligations during— Obligations during— 
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Month Month 
Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal yea 
1952 1953 1952 1953 

ene — SS - oe 
July i linia aul $319, 578 $17, 520 February $21, 407 $10, 843 
August | 41,055 18, 782 March 83, 185 187, 533 
September 46, 808 138, 595 April 75, 660 68, 549 
October 63, 148 14, 350 May.... 78, 408 |) 1182 A209 
November 55, 469 13, 185 || June 81,835 |f , 
December. | 88, 821 245, 744 —— 
January. 88, 626 91, 260 Total_... 1, 044, 000 1, 000, 000 


1 Combined estimate for May and June. 


PARTS ON ORDER 


Senator Fercuson. How much have you now on order obligated 


and undelivered? 
Mr. Lewis. We 


have 


order obligated and undelivered ap- 


proximately $2 billion, Mr, Chairman. 
Senator Ferauson. You are asking for $1,389,000,000? 


Mr. Lewis. No, sir. 


to $1,253,000,000 
83872—53 





pt. 2 


Our request this year for new aircraft amounts 
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Senator Ferauson. What was the billion three hundred eighty- 
nine million that you gave me? 


INVENTORY 


Mr. Lewis. That is the current inventory on hand. 

Senator Fereuson. Inventory on hand? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir; the current inventory of aircraft components 
and parts. 

Senator Ferauson. You have outstanding, on order, $2. billion. 

Mr. Lewis. $2,100,000,000, sir. 

Senator Feracuson. What are you asking this year? 

Mr. Lewis. This year the amount for spare parts is about $390 
million, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Have you been slipping, what we call slippage 
on these orders? Have you had to change your allotment or re- 
quirements because you could not get them? 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir. We have had to reduce the quantities 
because of financial limitations. 

Senator Ferauson. You have an inventory of $1,389,000,000; 
you have on order $2 billion, is that right? 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. You are getting new money of $390 million, 
is that correct? 

Mr. Lewts. That is correct, sir. 


LIMITATION OF FUNDS 


Senator Ferauson. Now, you say you have been limited in money? 

Mr. Lewis. We have; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. To what extent? 

Mr. Lewis. Full life-of-type support would, under Munitions 
Board factors, require approximately 30 percent more on contract 
than we have at the present time. 

Senator Feretson. With changing in the models, so-called modern- 
ization, you would have spent more money if vou had had it? 

Mr. Lewis. We would have obligated more, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Frrauson. That is one of the troubles we get into, we 
find it is a very easy thing to obligate dollars but to actually, effi- 
ciently spend dollars is another problem. 

How much would you have obligated if you had had the opening 
of the purse strings, if you had had the filling of the purse? 

Mr. Lewis. Approximately $600 million more than we now have, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Fercuson. $600 million more? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Would some of it be delivered? 

Mr. Lewts. It would be delivered with the related aircraft already 
on order, Mr. Chairman. That sum relates to spares and spare parts 
for aircraft presently on contract for delivery between now and the 
end of calendar vear 1955. 

Senator Ferauson. What is the use of your getting spare parts 
delivered in advance of aircraft? 

Mr. Lewis. We do not do that, sir. 
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Senator Fercuson. Is that not what you say, you say you want 
$400 million more. 

Mr. Lewis. If we had had more money, we would have contracted 
for additional spares and spare parts totaling $600 million, so that 
vhen the related aircraft are fabricated, these items also could be 
fabricated. 

Senator Fercuson. Then, you are not satisfied with this budget; 
you are against it? 

Mr. Lewis. We are not, sir 

Senator Fercuson. Then, what do you mean? 

Mr. Lewis. Our experience factors show that for full life-of-type 
support we should order greater quantities of spares and spare parts 
than this budget contemplates. We are not asking for more funds, 
however, and we have agreed to attempt to operate with the spares 
and spare-parts support contained in our budget request. 

Senator Fercuson. In other words, you do not agree that it is 
right, and you use the word that you will “attempt” to operate. 

Admiral Comss. Mr. Chairman, I would like to speak for the Navy 
on that point. We are fully mindful of the aims of the administration, 
that is, to save money. We feel that we can do our part in achieving 
— aims, just as we have done in the past. Relative to previous 

‘ars, Our spare parts percentages this year are lower and we have 
ni as yet had any experience in operating with these lower percent- 
ages. In line with the administration’s economy plan, we are going to 
try to work with less spare part support than we have had in the past. 
We may not be able to do it. I think we shall. For what reason we 
are now coming to you with a lower request for spare parts funds 
than we would have had—we budgeted for the full life-of-type support 
stipulated in the applicable Munitions Board case employed in pre- 
vious years. 

BACKLOG OF DELIVERY 


Senator Ferauson. Now, on the actual delivery of spare parts 
vou say you have a backlog here of $2,100 million. 

Admiral Comps. I can explain that, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Yes; but I want to know, in the past the fact 
that you had them on order did not do you any good as far as using 
them in the airplanes. That is true, is it not? 

Admiral Comss. No, sir. May 1] explain how we get our spare parts? 
Senator Fercuson. Just a moment until I carry this out. Now, 
in the coming year you have on hand in inventory $1,389 million. 
You have on order $2,100 million. Because of the change in lead time, 
will you not actually get more spare parts in the next year than you 

had proportionately in the last year? 

Admiral Comes. No, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. Now, tell me why? How much had you 
delivered last year? 

Mr. Lewis. The figure, as I recall it, Mr. Chairman, is approxi- 
mately $343 million worth. 

Senator Ferauson. $343 million worth? 

Mr. Lewis. Under the 1950 and later appropriations. 

Senator Ferauson. You had delivered in 1953 how many million 
dollars? 
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Mr. Lewis. About $320 million during the first three quarters of th: 
year, Mr. Chairman. 
1952 CARRYOVER 





Senator FrrGuson. How much had you delivered in 1952? 

Mr. Lewis. The $343 million, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. What did you have carried over at the end of 
1952? 

Mr. Lewis. At the end of 1952 we had carried over 

Senator Fmrauson. Get that and get us what was appropriated in 
1952. 

Mr. Lewis. We had a total of $1,900 million for our 1951 and ow 
1952 aircraft procurement programs. 

Senator Fmreuson. You had $1,900 million? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. From 1952 to 1953? 

Mr. Lewis. The carryover portion of that and prior year appro 
priations continued available, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Fercuson. Into 1953? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Now, in 1952 you had delivered how many’ 

Mr. Lewis. Approximately $343 million, sir. 

Senator Fmrauson. Now, in 1952 you got how much money for 
this item? 

Mr. Lewis. Approximately $800 million, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. How much had you produced in that year? 

Mr. Lewis. $343 million, sir, for the year 1952 

Senator Fercuson. Now, how much did you get then in 1953 in 
dollars? 

Mr. Lewis. Approximately $1 billion, sir. 

Senator Feracuson. How much had you delivered in that year? 

Mr. Lewis. $320 million during the first three-quarters of the year. 

Senator Ferauson. How far ahead are you financed on parts? 

Mr. Lewis. We have here a chart, Mr. Chairman, which shows 
future aircraft and spare-part deliveries. 


EXPLANATION OF SPARE-PARTS PROGRAM 


Admiral Comss. Mr. Chairman, may I give a short explanation of 
our spare-parts program? I believe I can clarify this situation for the 
committee. 

Senator Frreuson. Certainly. 

Admiral Comps. If we go back to the 1951 appropriations for 
aircraft procurement, we received then, authorization for our first 
large program since World War II. Our 1952 program was even 
larger and the 1953 program also was large. Each of these programs 
included provision for life-of-type spares and spare-part support. 
Those spares and spare parts were ordered with the airplanes ia 
those years and will be built as the airplanes themselves are built. 
Thus, the spare parts even for many of the planes that we were 
authorized to procure in 1951 have not yet been delivered and they 
will not be delivered until 

Senator Fercuson. That is because the plane has not been delivered? 
Admiral Compss. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator MayBank. Why have the planes not been delivered? 
Admiral Comps. I did not quite hear your question, Senator 
Maybank. 

Senator MaysBank. Why are the planes not delivered? 

Admiral Comps. Because of the very long lead time involved in 
the production of aircraft, particularly during a period of acceleration 
and the many tests which have to be made. 

Senator MayBank. Who is responsible for that? 

Admiral Comss. There is no wrongdoing here, sir. 

Senator MaysBank. I did not suggest that. 

Admiral Comps. It is the nature of the way you get airplanes. 
Much of the complex equipment for those planes has had a lead time 
of from 24 to 27 months. 


LEAD-TIME REQUIREMENTS 


Senator Mayspank. How about the plane, how much lead time will 
that require? 

Admiral Comps. A small plane requires 18 months, a large plane 
27 months. Some of the larger Air Force planes take even longer 
than that. 

Senator MayBank. I have not yet found out who is responsible for 
not getting the planes. 

Admiral Comps. I am responsible for getting the planes. 

Senator MaysBank. Why can you not get deliveries of the planes 
you order? 

Admiral Comss. We are getting deliveries, Senator Maybank, and 
at the present time are just about on schedule. These planes are 
scheduled for delivery many months into the future in phase with 
required lead time. 

Senator Maypank. The lead time is delayed on you? 

Admiral Comss. The lead time does represent delay but it is an 
unavoidable delay. It consists of the time required to get the neces- 
sary material and forgings; the time required by subcontractors to 
make the necessary components; the time required to build the engines; 
the electronics equipment, and other major items of equipment; and, 
finally, the time required to assemble and test the completed plane 
with all of its installed equipment. 

Senator Maysank. I did not mean to interrupt. I just wanted 
the record to show that the lead time had delayed you in getting the 
planes and therefore the same lead time applies to the parts 

Admiral Comss. That is quite right; the lead time is the same in 
both instances. 

Senator Fercuson. Admiral, you said you were on schedule? 

Admiral Comes. Substantially, yes. 

Senator Ferauson. On what schedule? Will you give us in the 
record the times that the schedule has changed from 1951? 

Admiral Comes. We will put that in the record. 

Senator Ferauson. And the changes in the schedule. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. And the production under the schedule. 

Admiral Coss. A lot of that information is classified, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to submit it to the committee. 

Senator Fercuson. Furnish it as classified, that which is and that 
which is not. 
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(The information referred to follows:) 


Because of the number of different airplane contracts, and for a wide variety 
reasons, some minor changes in schedules can be expected almost every mont! 
The Munitions Board requires that all schedules be resubmitted for Departme: 
of Defense review on a quarterly basis. 

The officially approved aircraft schedules were as follows: 


Schedule Date 
A-14 April 1951 
A-16 January 1952 
A-18 . ‘ Zl ._.. July 1952 
A-19 . _.... November 19: 


The Navy’s schedule of May 12, 1953, which is in support of the budget no 
before Congress, is a further modification of the A~19 schedule. 

These schedules are being submitted separately for the information of tl 
committee because of their security classification. A confidential table of actua 
acceptances of aircraft for Navy use is also being submitted separately. 


Now, you go ahead with your statement. 
FURTHER DISCUSSION OF SPARE PARTS 


duction, Mr. Chairman, we hold a provisioning conference to decid 
on the range and quantities of spare parts that wilt be required t 
support that particular plane model. At this conference we hay 
experts in aircraft provisioning representing the Bureau of Aero 
nautics, the Aviation Supply Office, the Fleet Commands, and ou: 
overhaul centers. These experts study each of the many thousand 
of parts that go into that airplane and decide how many of each item 
will be necessary or whether any will be necessary at all. 

Senator Fercuson. You get those delivered with the plane its 
the first year? 

Admiral Comps. Not necessarily; no, sir. They are delivered i: 
phase with the aircraft deliveries. If we have, for example, 30 
planes being produced, only a small percentage of the spares will b 
delivered with the first block, say, of 25 planes. A larger block of 
spares will be delivered with the next block of aircraft but most of the 
spares are made and delivered during the latter part of the production 
run for several reasons 

Senator Ferauson. What is the percentage of spare parts for the 
first year? The cost of the plane, what is the first year spare parts 
and what is the second and third years for maintenance and operation? 
I am talking about dollar value. 


Admiral Combs. When a new plane model is about to go into pro 


SERVICE LIFE OF PLANE 


Admiral Comps. We have detailed records on that that I do not hav 
with me right now. These parts are used and reused throughout th: 
life of the aircraft. Most of the parts are repairable and can be over- 
hauled and reused a number of times. The plane itself is overhauled 
a number of times during its life. This whole program is very com- 
plex and extends throughout the service life of the plane. 

Senator MayBank. How much service life does it have? 

Admiral Comss. The service life varies, Senator Maybank, from 6 
to 9 years depending on the class. Patrol planes and transports hav: 
a longer life than fighters, for instance. 
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Senator MayBank. I mean without the spare parts. 
Admiral Comps. Without the spare parts, very little. You might 
break a landing gear on the first flight and if you did not have a re- 
placement, the plane would be useless. It would be all right except 
for that landing gear, but it would have to sit idle on the field 

Senator Fercuson. Now, I want the record to be clear. We were 
told here this morning that you did not get enough money for spare 
parts the previous year and you are not getting enough this year 
Then I asked for figures here that show clearly that you had much 
more money than you could possibly get spare parts for. I know of 
no act of Congress that kept you from getting the spare parts 

Admiral Comes. We are getting the spare parts we need, sir. That 
is what I want to explain to you 

Senator Feracuson. Yes, but the record is showing just the opposite 

Admiral Comss. The spare parts for these airplanes that have been 
ordered since 1951 have not come through. We do not pay for spare 
parts until they are delivered to us, just as we do not pay for airplanes 
until they are delivered. That money is obligated but it is not spent. 

Senator Ferauson. Yes, but we were told today that we did not 
give you enough money. 

Admiral Comps. No, sir; I do not believe the record indicates that. 

Senator Ferauson. $600 million he could have used. 

Admiral Comns. We have not requested and we are not now request- 
ing any additional funds for spares or spare parts other than those for 
the new planes to be ordered in 1954. 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Chairman, may I clarify my previous statement? 

Senator Fercuson. I wish you would. 

Mr. Lewis. Now, I 

Senator Ferauson. What is your position? 

Admiral Comss. Deputy Director of the Fiscal Division of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics 

Senator Frrcuson. How long have you been there? 

Mr. Lewis. In the Bureau of Aeronautics 8 years, in the Navy 
Department 11 years. 

Senator Ferauson. You were familiar with all these figures during 
that period? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Now, do you want to clarify the record? 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF SPARE PARTS PROGRAM 


Mr. Lewis. In my earlier statement I referred to a $600 million 
reduction in funds for spares and spare parts related to our 1951, our 
1952, and our 1953 aircraft procurement programs. 

Senator MayBank. You have not used what you have had available. 

Senator Ferauson. I asked the question and you showed clearly 
you have not been able to get deliveries on what you have been given. 

Mr. Lewis. May I continue, sir? 

Senator Frerauson. Yes. 

Mr. Lewis. At the time the appropriations for those 3 fiscal years 
were enacted we were provided funds for spare parts at a level of 
$600 million higher than we now have on contract. The difference 
between the amount on contract and the amount appropriated was 
absorbed by rising aircraft costs over and above those estimated at 
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the time the appropriations were enacted. That difference amounted 
to $600 million and represents the difference between the spare parts 
we now have on contract and the spare parts we would have had on 
contract had our contracts been funded at the Munitions Board case 
level. 

Senator Ferauson. Yes, but you have some “‘if”’ in that. Congress 
certainly is not responsible for it. 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct, sir. 


COST-PLUS CONTRACTS 


Senator Ferauson. You are talking about increasing prices. You 
are not on fixed purchase price on these airplanes. As I understand 
it, the majority of them are on cost-plus fixed fee contracts 

Admiral Comss. They are incentive contracts, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Fercuson. Yes, but they are cost plus. You cannot order 
a part in 1951 and get it in 1954 and pay the old price of 1951 produc- 
tion. 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct, Mr. Chairman; the same applies to 
the aircraft, and we had the choice 

Senator Ferauson. The fact you ordered in 1951 and got it in 1954 
would not have cut your price on the airplane because of your con- 
tract; is that not true? 

Mr. Lewis. Because of the rising wage rates and other factors 
affecting the aviation industry. 

Senator Maysank. They are going to keep on having them; they 
raised the price of steel yesterday. 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct, and every time the price of steel, labor, 
aluminum, or any of our aircraft components goes up, we either get 
fewer aircraft or fewer spare parts. ‘The Navy elected as part of its 
programing, with the concurrence of the Secretary of Defense, to take 
fewer spare parts rather than fewer aircraft. 

Senator Frereuson. If the committee does not mind, personally, I 
have to be on the floor at this time. We will recess until 2 o’clock. 
Then you may proceed with your explanation. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, a recess was taken until 2 p. m.) 


AFTER RECESS 
Bureau or AERONAUTICS (RESUMED) 
SUPPORT FOR AIRCRAFT 


Senator Ferauson. The hearing will come to order, please. 

Mr. Lewis, you have the privilege of speaking. 

Mr. Lewis. Admiral Combs is prepared to present the Navy’s 
statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Frereuson. All right, Admiral. 

Admiral Comss. Mr. Chairman, during our discussion this morning 
on funds previously provided and those now being requested for spare 
aircraft components and spare parts we stated that there is on contract 
but undelivered at the present time a total of $2.1 billion. These 
contracts cover support for aircraft that were funded in 1951, 1952, 
and 1953 for delivery during the next 2% years. These items of 
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support range frem complete spare engines, spare electronics equip- 
ment and other equipment spares to a wide variety of such aircraft 
and equipment components as spare wings, instruments, valves, 
rudders, and engine parts. These items will be delivered concurrently 
with or shortly after the particular aircraft and equipment which they 
are to support and will be used on a repairable basis for the 6 to 9 years 
the aircraft will be in operation. 

The factors on which our spares and spare parts are predicated are 
the result of many years of experience and have been searchingly 
reviewed by the Department of Defense; these factors are revised 
continuously to reflect the most recent experience and are the best 
available index of the level of support required during the life of the 
related aircraft. 

EFFECT OF RISING COSTS 


When during the past year rising aircraft costs made necessary 
either the cancellation of aircraft on contract or reductions in spare 
parts support, the Navy elected to give priority to aircraft deliveries 
and to divert from the spares and spare-parts support areas a total 
of $600 million to be applied against a r aircraft costs. I should 
like to emphasize at that point that the Congress provided the full 
amount we requested for spares and spare a and that the decision 
to cut back in this area to offset rising aircraft costs was made by the 
Navy itself. We believe this decision to be sound and we are planning 
to carry out our operational programs with the reduced support 
remaining available. 

Spares and spare parts funded with aircraft procurement are ordered 
on the same contracts with the aircraft and the equipment to which 
they relate. This procedure is essential programwise because they are 
required for use as the aircraft themselves are phased into operation. 
It is sound productionwise because they can be produced most eco- 
nomically as a part of the production run when the necessary tools, 
dies, jigs, and fixtures are set up and in operation. We are requesting 
for our 1954 aircraft-procurement program spares and spare parts 
funds in the amount of $390 million. This amount represents approxi- 
mately one-third of the total aircraft procurement request in the 
budget you are now reviewing. In making this request we have 
reduced spares and spare parts percentages approximately 25 percent 
below those requested in previous years. 

In phase with these reduced percentages, a concerted effort is now 
being made by the naval aeronautical organization to continue cur- 
rent aircraft availability rates with lower spares support levels 

That is the end of my statement on spare parts, sir. With your 
permission I would like » bee any variations which may appear 
in the previous testimony in line with this statement 

Senator Ferauson. That will be done. 

Admiral Comrs. Thank you, sir. 


AIRCRAFT AND FACILITIES 


Senator Ferauson. I would like now to go to “Flight operation, 
labor and NSA material.”’ 

Have slippages in delivery of new aircraft and failure to reach 
the anticipated utilization rates by new aircraft already delivered 
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changed the requirement for labor and naval stock accounts mater 
ially? 

Who has charge of that? 

Mr. Lewis. There was a slight change, Mr. Chairman, from the 
budget that was submitted in January. That change is reflected 
in the revised figures that were submitted by the President this past 
month. 

Senator Fereuson. Am I correct in saying that the Navy has 
agreed to discontinue the practice of uncontrolled funding of air 
craft operating costs? 

Mr. Lewis. It has; yes, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. And this agreement is going to be imple 
mented? 

Mr. Lewis. It has been implemented as of the Ist of April in all 
areas, Mr. Chairman, except the two fleets. The two fleets will be 
brought into the controlled system the Ist of July. 

Senator Ferauson. That will be put into effect then? 

Mr. Lewts. Yes, sir. 


FLIGHT OPERATIONS 


Senator Frrauson. Now, going to Flight operations of Reserves, 
how many Reserve pilots have you anticipated or did you anticipate 
having in 1953 fiscal year? 

Admiral Orstie. We do not have that figure with us, Senator 
We will put that in the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Naval and Marine Air Reserves, comparative pilot data, fiscal year 1953 


Planned in Average on 
budget Board ' 
Drill pay pilots (48 drills — 
Navy 4, 885 4, 320 
Marine 650 619 
Coast Guard SO 10 
- 5, 615— 1, 949 
Drill pay pilots (24 drills) 2, 145 1, 276 
Nonpay pilots associated with Navy units 1, 000 537 
Continuous active duty pilots: 
Navy 460 435 
Marines 10 43 
500 178 
Totals 9, 260 7, 240 


1 For first 10 months. 


Senator Frereuson. Then will you give us the amount you did 
have, and then if you had more than you anticipated in 1953, will you 
explain where you get the money, from what fund and how much? 

Admiral Orstir. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was submitted:) 

As shown in the pilot data provided, there were fewer pilots on the average for 
the first 10 months of fiscal year 1953 than planned. Accordingly, no funds were 


added to this area; instead, there were savings which became part of the total 
being saved by the Navy of the sum appropriated for fiscal year 1953. 
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AIRCRAFT OVERHAUL 


Senator Frerauson. Now, going to Aircraft overhaul, what is the 
ost recent flying-hour program? What length of time for your jets 
nd what time for your propell r planes and so On 

Admiral Comps. It varies by class of aircraft, Mr. Chairman, but 
we consider the data classified and would prefer to present it off the 
ecord. 

(Admiral Combs presented off the record specific data on overhaul 
ntervals. ) 

These intervals have been established on the basis of years of exper- 
ence. We are trying our best, particularly in areas where we can 
control it well, to increase the time between overhauls. We are run- 

ing an experiment now in the training command to do just that. 
[he training command has a large number of training aircraft, all in 
in area where operations can be controlled readily, and we believe 
we can, particularly for those aircraft, increase the time between 
overhaul significantly. 

Senator Ferauson. Then from time to time you revise this? 

Admiral Compas. Yes, sir, as rapidly as experience dictates that 

can do it without endangering life. 

Senator Ferauson. Have you planned a certain time for 1954? 

Admiral Comss. We have, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. And you base your estimate here on the 1954 
budget? ; 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir: for those intervals. 

Senator FrrGuson. Going for a moment to the Reserves, I do 
not know whether you were here this morning when I questioned the 
Marines on the value of their Reserves. How do you treat 
the Reserves as far as you are concerned? 

Admiral Orstis. In the sense of aid to our security? 

Senator Fereuson. To our security. 

Admiral Orstir. We consider the Reserves to be the real mobili- 
zation base, the only source for stepping into a strong mobilized 
position. The Reserves are the major part of our strength in war. 

Senator Ferauson. How long will it take to mobilize this Reserve? 
Are you in a position where you can really get help quickly? 


RESERVE TRAINING 


Admiral Orstirz. Yes, sir; we are. Of course, there are various 
degrees of training but we have tried to maintain an active Reserve 
which can be recalled almost immediately. We have recalled in the 
past few years a very large number of Reserves for duty in Korea 
and have been able to send them there after a very short training 
period, 

Senator Ferauson. What has that average period? 

Admiral Orstiz. The first group, as I recall, had about 6 weeks. 
It varied from 6 weeks to 7 months. 

Senator Fercuson. That, compared to a new person, is how long? 

Admiral Orstiz. A new person, after coming into service, would 
have to take 18 months of pilot training and then, after becoming 
part of a new group, a further period of group training—about 2 
years in all, 
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Senator Fercuson. So this is a real force and a real aid to th 
Navy? 
Admiral Orstiz. The Reserves are vital to our war strength; yes 
sir. 


STATION OPERATIONS 


Senator Fercuson. Going over to “Station operations” now, do yor 
intend to consolidate any stations in fiscal 1954? 

Admiral Comps. During the year 1954 we are reducing the Nava! 
Air Station at Seattle from a major fleet support station, with overhaul 
and repair facilities, to a small reserve station. 

Senator FerGcuson. -_ you going to open any new ones? 

Admiral Comss. Yes, si 

Senator Ferauson. a you going to consolidate any? 

Captain Scuorcn. We are opening six new stations, Mr. Chairman 

Senator Ferauson. Can you tell us where they are? 

Captain Scuorecn. Yes, sir. One of them is on the west coast, 

Fallon, Nev.; another is on the east coast, at Wilmington, N. C.; 
three are in the training command, Chase Field near Corpus Christi, 
Tex., Houma, La., and Ellison Field near Pensacola; the sixth is an 
overseas station. 

Senator Ferauson. How many are you consolidating? 

Captain Scuorcn. How many are we closing, sir? 

Senator Ferauson. No, I want to know if you are consolidating 
any. 

Captain Scuorcu. Not as such. 

Senator Fercuson. Now, how many are you closing? 

Captain Scnorncn. We are closing none. 

Senator Fercuson. You are not really closing any at all? 

Captain Scuorcu. None, sir, other than the reduction at Seattle 
mentioned earlier by Admiral Combs. 

Senator Ferauson. Then this is an expansion program? 

Captain Scnorcu. Yes, sir; it is principally an expansion in the 
training capacity of the country brought about largely, or at least in 
good part, to rebuild our Reserve which has been used up in Korea 
We need to rebuild our Naval and Marine Air Reserves with young 
pilots who can serve for a relatively long period in Reserve squadrons. 


GROUND ELECTRONICS 


Senator Frrauson. Now, going to “Ground electronics,’”? who has 
charge of that? 

Admiral Comss. I will speak to that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Frereuson. We jind in this program a great amount of 
money in unliquidated and undelivered orders. Will you give us an 
explanation as to why this is occurring, why we cannot get some stand- 
ardization in this field? We appreciate it is a change in the field, 
but isn’t there something we can do about it? 

Admiral Comps. The ground, electronics equipment procured 
under this appropriation enables the plane to communicate with the 
ground, to determine its position in the air, and to land, regardless of 
weather conditions, in the shortest period of time consistent with the 
safety of other aircraft. It also is used to determine the location and 
the identification of aircraft and to give aircraft necessary landing 
information. 
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The requirements for 1954, as you will note, are budgeted at a 
substantially lower sum than in 1953. Provision is made in this 
1954 request to procure initial outfitting electronics equipment for 
additional stations and landing fields being activated during the fiseal 
vear. Those are the six stations that were discussed earlier, plus 
some auxiliary landing fields which are also to be activated this coming 
vear. In addition, we have to replace obsolete ground equipment 
with new equipment operable in conjunction with modern aircraft 
electronics equipment, to install the new equipment that will be 
delivered during the fiscal year, and to finance the overhaul and 
repair of equipment currently in use and not being replaced. 

Captain Hirscu. Mr. Chairman, during 1954 we will have delivered 
$26,643,000 of this ground-electronics equipment, whereas the new 
budget request amounts to only $10 million. We are catching up, s‘1 

Senator Ferauson. Now, is this such that you are going to be 
able to use it or is it one of these cases that you install it today and 
within a year you are going to say that it is obsolete and we have to 
have more money to change it? 

Admiral Comps. Not this equipment, sir. This is the newest 
equipment we can get and we shall be able to use it for many years. 

Senator Frerauson. You are pretty well satisfied with it, that it 
will do the job? 

Admiral Comrs. We are, yes, sir 

Senator Frrauson. I am going to have to leave for awhile, so we 
will take a short recess. 

(Recess taken.) 

INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


Senator Fercuson. We will go now to the question of industrial 
mobilization, 

How much do we have in the budget for 1954 fiscal for this? 

Admiral Comps. $2,016,000, Mr. Chairman. That is $2,700,000 
less than the 1953 estimate of $4,740,000. 

Senator Fereuson. Do you believe you can get the technical per- 
sonnel to use that much? 

Admiral Comss. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. You feel it is available at the present time? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you know of any of these studies or any of 
this work that could be deferred until next year? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. We have already attempted to defer 
everything we feel we can at this time. 

Senator Frercuson. So these you figure are urgent at the present 
time? 

Admiral Comrs. Yes, sit 


INSPECTION 
Senator Ferauson. Now, under “Inspection,’’ who has inspection? 
When a single contractor produces a similar material for the Navy 
and another service under separate contract, does each service place 
an inspector at the plant? 
Admiral Comps. No, sir. 
Senator Ferauson. Is there duplication of inspection? 
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Admiral Comps. Not in the aviation inspection. That is all I ca 
speak for. We work very closely with the Air Force. We hav: 
many plants, Mr. Chairman, which manufacture planes for the Navy 
and for the Air Force right in the same building. At those plant 
we have one service maintaining cognizance, that is, acting as house 
keeper there and making whatever inspection is necessary. 

For instance, the North American plant at Columbus, Ohio, is 
Navy cognizance plant, and we inspect for the Air Force even th: 
F-86s that come out of that plant for the Air Force. They hav 
representatives who look out particularly for their contractual arrange 
ments, but we have full charge of the inspection. There is nm 
duplication at these plants. 


AIRCRAFT FACILITIES 


Senator Frrauson. On aircraft facilities, structural repairs, th 
activation of new stations and landing fields shows an increase from 
$300,000 to $3,750,000. What is the explanation of this increase? 

Mr. Lewis. We were not opening any stations last year, Mi: 
Chairman, other than a few small landing fields. This year we hav: 
the station activations that Captain Schoech discussed earlier. It is 
this new station activation program that accounts for the increase. 

Senator Fercuson. On the supplementing equipment and materie! 
services item, general ground equipment increased from $14 million 
to $32 million, that is $14,968,000 to $32,700,000. What is the ex- 
planation of this? 

Admiral Comrs. The major amount of that, Mr. Chairman, relates 
to specialized aviation vehicles required for the Marine air wing forces 
which have not as yet been outfitted. There is $10,672,000 budgeted 
for that purpose. Activation requirements associated with the six 
new stations previously discussed account for $5,030,000. The bal 
ance of the increase is budgeted for new plane-spotting tractors for 
carrier use. 

Senator Fereuson. Are any of those such that they can be deferred? 

Admiral Comps. Mr. Chairman, I believe we need all of that 
equipment. We have tried our best in carrying out the administra 
tion’s program to eliminate everything which could be deferred. Thi 
we believe we absolutely need, si 

Senator Frerauson. Did you get along last year without thes: 
trucks and this equipment? How did you operate last year, fiscal 53? 

Admiral Comrs. Many of our Marine air wing units are just now 
being formed. 

Senator Ferauson. What about the other items? 

Admiral Comrs. The activation of new stations, I think, speaks 
for itself. We had no need for them last year. 


PLANE-SPOTTING TRACTORS 


With respect to the plane-spotting tractors for carrier use, we ar¢ 
getting to the point where the tractors we have on hand are too light 
and too small to handle our new heavy carrier aircraft. The tractors 
we are using just are incapable of controlling these heavy planes, and 
we must have new ones if we are not to risk serious damage to these 
expensive new planes. Of course, even if we get these on contract 
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hy the Ist of July we still will not have them for about a year. It 
ill take that period of time to get them in hand. By that time we 
expect to have the big airplanes aboard the carriers. 


STATION OPERATIONS 


Senator Fereuson. Now, on station operations, the item “Extra 
ontinental stations’? shows an increase from $29,038,000 to $29,872.- 
000. Why is this increase? Does this have anything to do with our 
NATO commitments? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Frereuson. On the question of aircraft modernization, 
that shows an increase from $19,168,000 to $35,412,000. What is 
the explanation. for this item? 

Mr. Lewis. We are going into aircraft modernization, Mr. Chair- 
man, to partially compensate for the lower new procurement program 
presented in this budget. 

- Senator Frreuson. Is that the 700 planes we were talking about 
before? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. These aircraft conversions involve a 
much smaller number of aircraft than that. Our largest project con- 
sists of the complete conversion of 48 R4—D transport-type airplanes 
plus the purchase of all the parts necessary to modernize 48 more of the 
same type. This transport project accounts for $28,043,000 of the 
total requested. There also is $7,369,000 for the modernization of a 
number of carrier-based heavy attack aircraft, bringing the total to 
$35,412,000. 

MODERNIZATION OF PLANES 


We have found, and I would like to say here for the record, that we 
can modernize these R4—-D aircraft which we have in considerable num- 
bers for about $300,000 per airplane. If we were to replace those 
airplanes by new ones, the cost would be at least $300,000 more. In 
other words, it is a matter of $300,000 or $600,000 for the same end 
result. We already have modernized 98 of this transport class and 
the results have been so favorable that we want to continue the 
program. 

Senator Fereuson. Are you putting new engines in them? 

Admiral Comss. We are, sir, new and more powerful engines. The 
fuselage is being cut in 2 and 8 feet of length added, together with 
new wings and new landing gear. We get a great deal of added per- 
formance out of the plane and its useful load is increased. The entire 
plane is completely modernized. 

Senator Ferauson. What about the life of the plane after you get 
through? 

Admiral Comss. The life of the plane we believe is the same as that 
of a new plane, because everything in it has been gone over and all 
worn parts have been replaced with new. Even worn plating has been 
taken out and new plating put in whenever needed. 

Senator Fercuson. What plane is this you are doing this for? 

Admiral Comps. It is the plane generally known as the DC-3, a 
two-engined transport plane. 

Senator Ferauson. There are a lot of these DC-3’s around. 
Anybody else doing it besides the Navy? 
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USE OF DC-3 BY COMMERCIAL LINES 


Admiral Comps. I believe the airlines also are doing it. 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Chairman, there was an article in Collier’s maga- 
zine about 6 months ago that explained how valuable this type of 
conversion was for the airlines. It is primarily an airline progran 
but the Navy is doing the same thing. It has proved to be very 
economical both for the airlines and for the Navy. 

Senator Fercuson. How many have you of these planes? 

Admiral Comps. We have 98 of them already and this is the second 
block of 96. 

Senator Ferauson. You have 98 of them completed? 

Captain Sarriey. Of approximately 300 total, sir. We have about 
200 to go. 

Senator Frrauson. Do you know whether the Air Force is doing 
the same thing? 

Admiral Comps. I do not know, sir. I understand they are not 
I know they were interested in it, and they came to Douglas not long 
ago and took a look at the line we have going out there but I do not 
know what 

Senator Fercuson. Do you have a line out there now? They are 
working in the Douglas plant? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. You see, we take an old DC-3 we 
have been using for a long time—one that is ready for overhaul 
even for scrapping—and overhaul and modernize it under this pro- 
gram. The plane is torn completely apart and the changes I described 
earlier are then made. 

Senator Fercuson. Why do you overhaul it first? 

Admiral Comrs. We do not overhaul it first.. We send it out to 
Douglas for the combined overhaul and modernization work. It 
would have had to be overhauled if we did not send it out. 

Senator FerGuson. You would have overhauled it, but you sent it 
out there for this modernization? 

Admiral Comrs. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Admiral, to keep it straight in my mind, 
these DC-—3’s of course are not included in vour fighting planes? Now, 
when you include the figure 10,000 as operating planes in the Navy, 
do you include as part of wee 10,000, DC-3’s? 

Admiral Comrs. We do, si 

Senator SALTONSTALL. T be nn do these DC-—3’s that you are modern- 
izing come within the planes each year vou are putting in to keep in 
the modernization program of our 10,000 or does it come out of your 
obsolescence and reserves? 

Admiral Orstig. Senator, I would say that constitutes modern- 
ization, whether it is by replacement or by this device. It is a part 
of that. 

Senator SarronsTaLL. What | am trying to do is to keep straight 
in my mind the figures that were given to us originally, which to me 
are very important figures, that you are going to have 10,000 planes, 
each of these next 2 fiscal vears, operating, more modernized? | 
was curious to know where this program fitted. 

Admiral Orstiz. We were referring there to the modernization of 
first line aircraft. The transport type is not included there, Senator. 
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SUPPORT PLANES 


Senator SALTONSTALL. So that the transport type would be in 
addition? 

Admiral Orstiz. They come under the support category, Senator 
Saltonstall. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. This would come in the support group or 
the second group? 

Admiral Orstig. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. But when the Secretary of the Navy gives 
these overall figures of 10.000, it is part of the 10.000? : 

Admiral Orstiz. That is correct, sir, 9,941 operating aircraft is the 
figure usually cited. 

Senator SaALTonsTALL. That 9,941 is composed of first line, support, 
and other. 

Admiral Orstiz. Of the 9,941, are in fleet-combat squadrons, 
and the remainder are either in fleet-support squadrons, including 
training and research and development, or in Reserve squadrons. 

Senator SALTONSTALL, I do not want to delay the chairman, but it 
seems to me important to know what category this business comes in. 

Admiral Orstiz. These transport aircraft come under the support 
category, including both direct and indirect support. A few also are 
in various Reserve squadrons. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that the planes to replace obsolescent 
planes which Mr. Anderson said was just about half what you ought 
to have would not be in this category? 

Admiral Orstir. No, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

Senator Ferauson. Senator Smith, do you have any questions? 

Senator Smiru. No questions, Mr. Chairman 


REPORT OF SURVEY OF NAVAL AIR STATION, NORFOLK, VA 


Senator Ferauson. I want to ask some questions and I want to 
make this available to the committee to refer to it in the record, but 
not actually make it a part of the record because it is voluminous 
and also there are many pictures that could not be reproduced. It 
is a report of the survey at the Naval Air Station at Norfolk pertain- 
ing to the receipt, storage, and disposition of Navy-owned property. 
It seems to be very critical on, first, inadequate accounting; second, 
improper storage; third, damage by the elements; fourth, improper 
crating for shipment; fifth, waste and extravagance running into 
millions of dollars annually; sixth, damage to exposed material, total 
approximately a million dollars monthly. 

| would like to have it examined and a report given to us for the 
record, and I would like to have you state specifically whether there 
has been any discipline to any officer or anybody for this activity. 

(The following statement was supplied: 


Navy STATEMENT REGARDING REPORT ON SURVEY AT THE NAVAL AIR STATION, 
NORFOLK, Va. 





The report to which Senator Ferguson had reference was prepared by repre- 
sentatives of the Comptroller General of the United States on the basis of a survey 
made during the period June to September 1951. This report was forwarded to 


the Secretary of the Navy on October 17, 1952, and has since been very carefully 
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reviewed and the corrective action appropriate in the premises taken. A 
full consideration of the many aspects of the report, it has been concluded t 
the prescribed accounting and control systems are adequate basically to n | 
the needs of the Navy and are sound fron a business point of view. There w s 
however, a number of changes necessary in detailed accounting and cor 
procedures, which are being taken, to minimize corrective adjustments in 
accounts. 
In view of the nature of the matters reported and the seriousness of the « 
clusions reached, as well as the lapse of time since the survey was made, a deta ol 
inspection of the Naval Air Station, Norfolk, was made by the Inspector Ger 
of the Supply Corps in November 1952, to determine whether the deficien 


as reported were still existent. Based on the results of that inspection and ' 
information developed by a survey of aeronautical material, which was in prog: 4 
when the report was received, it was ascertained that the undesirable condit | 


cited in the report, while not of a broad extent as might possibly be iaferred fr 
the report, nevertheless did exist to a degree which, regardless of surround 
circumstances, was considered unsatisfactory. Undesirable conditions disclo 
were determined to be the result of inadequate control of receipt documer 
incomplete documentation of surveys of obsolete and scrap materials, congest 
storage conditions, inadequate preservation of material turned in for repair a 
overhaul, and inadequate periodic cyclic inspection of material in store. 

In order to place in perspective the matters brought to light through the rep 
in question, it is considered appropriate to point out that the deficiencies d ( 
closed in that report do not apply to the supply system as a whole, but to t! 
segment of accounting and material handling applicable to certain categories 
aviation material locally held. In addition to material ready for issue, the 
included material unfit for issue but which could be economically restored 
serviceable condition, and material which had been screened and declared exc: 
surplus, condemned, scrap, or waste. Such material included usable materia 
salvable material, exchanged material, damaged or deteriorated material, obsol: ’ 
material and material which had exceeded its permissible “ready for issu 
storage life, all of which have varying degrees of real value to the Governme: 

The report did not always identify the category of the material involved in t 
disclosed deficiencies, thus omitting in such instances an indication of the r 
value of the material. 

There were certain other aspects of the situation at Naval Air Station, Norfo 
which were not brought out in the report, but which are considered pertinent 
the matters set forth therein. The accounting and inventory adjustm«e 
mentioned did not necessarily represent actual property or monetary los 
These adjustments were required because receipt documents had not been pro 
essed in a manner which would insure material being taken up on the records a 
because inaccurate physical inventories had been taken. These conditio 
created discrepancies in the records which could only be removed by adjustment 
of the type described in the report. 

It must be recognized that at the time of the survey demands for stock at t! 

Naval Air Station, Norfolk, had increased 100 percent since the commenceme! 

of hostilities in Korea. In contrast to this doubled activity there were only |: 

more civilian employees on board in December 1952 than there were in Decembe: 

1949, a relatively insignificant increase. To meet this increased workload, loc: 

personnel resorted to ‘“‘shortcut”’ procedures such as those reported, which, al 
though well-intentioned, led to many of the difficulties which developed. 

The undesirable conditions which did exist at the Naval Air Station, Norfoll 
were, to a large extent, a result of attermpting the performance of a supply missio 
with inadequate facilities and personnel. While deficiencies in operations exist« 
at the station to a degree greater than that necessitated by the unfavorabl 
operating conditions, it is felt that those deficiencies resulted primarily fror 
attempts to compensate for the unfavorable conditions and not from intentiona 
negligence or extravagance. For this reason administrative corrective action was 
considered more appropriate than disciplinary action and that accordingly was 
the course taken by the Navy in this case. 

The report has been helpful in that it has pointed out general areas in whic! 
improvements should be made. However, the use in the report of adjectives an 
other descriptive terms of a general nature such as “highly critical and very costl) 
aeronautical material,’ ‘numerous instances,’ and ‘‘waste and extravagance: 
running into millions of dollars annually”’ may well give rise to unjustified impres 
sions. Such terms are relative and subject to whatever interpretation, as to basi: 
nature, the reader cares to place on them. Thus, they possibly create the im- 
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pression of conditions and circumstances not substantially justified without more 
v.. . . ° 

irification, analysis, and proof than has been presented in the report. 

In several instances major deficiencies were substantiated with statements from 


ci 


such unidentifiable persons as ‘‘the storekeeper,’’ ‘‘persons who prepare the in- 
voice,’ “inventory personnel” or ‘‘the employees” of a certain unit. Apparently, 
limited consideration was given to the fact that personnel at such administrative 
levels are often limited in their knowledge of the matters reported and that the 


ow ae furnished by those individuals may be in need of amplification in 
order to place the deficiencies in their true perspective. 
it is believed that, as the result of the report and subsequent action by the Navy, 
actual deficiencies in procedures and conditions that were dis closed have been 
eliminated to the extent immediately possible, and that all such deficiencies 
‘apable of correction by the Navy will have been eliminated, when corrective 
easures now in process have been fully implemented. 


\dmiral Comrs. That will be done, sir. 
COMPETING WITH RUSSIAN MIG 


Senator Fercuson. There is one other item, going back to the kind 
of planes you have. Does the Navy feel that they have a plane that 
can compete with the ae made MIG? 

Admiral Comrs. We do, si 

Senator Ferauson. Can the Navy’s air arm be considered part of 
our Air, either defense and bombing and strategic bombing, and 
forth? 

{dmiral Orstiz. So far as the continental defense is concerned, 
Mr. Chairman, we have a very important role and have been working 
with the various boards that have been studying this over a long 
period of time, the Edwards committee and others. There are studies 
going on right now, a consolidation of studies rather, in which the 

ae are trying to tie together their respective responsibilities, 

rmy, Navy, and Air Force, for the continental defense. We have 
aircraft suitable for that purpose. 


SOVIET NAVAL AIR ARM 


Senator Ferauson. Do the Russians have a naval air arm? 

\dmiral Orstiz. They have, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you know what it is? 

Admiral Orstiv. Yes, sir; we have pretty good estimates of the 
forces. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you know how many carriers they have? 

Admiral Orstiz. I would prefer to answer that off the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 

(Off-the-record discussion. ) 

Senator Ferauson. What is the nature of their air arm? 

Admiral Orstie. Their aircraft are more or less similar, as far as we 
know today, to the ground types, that is, the MIG—15 and IL 
that is the light bomber, constitute a major part of the modernized 
naval air arm. 

Senator Fmerauson. Can we consider then the Navy Air, particularly 
carrier Air, as a mobile airbase, putting planes in a position to strike 
an area that would not be accessible to land bases? 

Admiral Orstie. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Ferauson. Has that all been worked out so that the Navy 
has a technical field in case we did go to war with the Soviet Union? 
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Admiral Orstie. Yes, sir; we have a distinct naval mission to p. 
form with the carrier task forces. 

Senator Frereuson. Is it coordinated with the Air Force? 

Admiral Orstie. Yes, sir; it is coordinated to the extent that at 
their request, for example, the request of the Air Force, we would 
take on certain so-called strategic targets as a secondary function 
Target studies of course in times of peace are all coordinated, by the 
joint intelligence agencies. 

Senator Frercuson. But in case we did go to war this Navy air 
force would have a specific duty under our war plan? . 

Admiral Orstin. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. And it would not be only a reserve? 

Admiral Orstie. In no sense, sir. It has a primary function con- 
trol of the sea, which is vital to the security of the United States and 
which no other force can accomplish. 

Senator FerGuson. Are you equipped at the present time to do a 
mission? Can you carry that out now? 

Admiral Orstiz. Yes, sir. Whether we would be successful or not 
completely successful, is a matter of —— 

(Discussion off the record.) 


nd 


’ 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


Senator Fercuson. We will take up next aircraft and related 
procurement. 

Our record shows that under the present budget the Navy’s objec- 
tive is 100 percent modernization of the active force and to have 51 
D-day squadrons in Navy air reserve. Has this objective been 
changed recently and when, if it was? 

Captain Scnorcnu. It has not been changed, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ferauson. Can you say that the Navy is a one-shot air 
force? We have had a description of the Air Force as a one-shot 
air force. 

Admiral Orstrz, No, sir. We are prepared to maintain our forces 
and supplement them as we can after mobilization date. 

Senator Ferauson. You would feel that you have some reserve so 
that if you would lose some planes per carrier, you have some reserves 
put on a carrier? 

Admiral Orstiz. Yes, sir. If we had our losses, we would still be 
able to fight on a certain percentage basis, and well. 


CARRIER PROTECTION 


Senator Ferauson. From time to time we hear that so many planes 
are necessary to protect the carrier. In case of war it takes the 
strength of the planes to protect the carrier rather than to perform 
a mission. What is your analysis of that? 

Admiral Orstre. I have certainly seen such statements many times 
and studied them with interest, Senator Ferguson. The amount of 
defense necessary for a task force depends entirely on what the local 
tactical situation is. If one were operating close in to shore and sub- 
ject to attack from a number of active air stations fairly near, one 
would, until superiority of the air had been gained in that local area, 
maintain a relatively high percentage of aircraft on active patrol 
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Per. in the air and alerted on deck. Further out at sea, the number would 
be reduced. Correspondingly, in certain areas where you come in 
by surprise you would retain a very small percentage for defense. 

© at In Korea where the threat of attack against our ships is limited we 

ould have a very small antisubmarine patrol and a small combat air 

10n patrol above. The latter is actually in a training status, that is, 
the | they make intercepts on one another, and so on, and carry on a traiming 
program. However, this number is only a modest percentage, a 
” small number. The press reports are quite out of line with fact, 
senator. 
NAVY’S AIR MISSION 
on- Senator Ferauson. What is the Navy’s air mission? 
und Admiral Orstie. It is a part of the overall Navy mission to main- 


tain control of the sea, wherever we may be. It varies greatly in 

>a various areas of the world. 
Senator Ferauson. Would it have assigned to it under the war plan 

ol, certain strategic bombing? 

Admiral Orstiz. No, sir. We are not in that field except as re- 
quested by the Air Force, to assist them in the so-called strategic 
attack. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you not have bombers in which you can 
carry the atomic bomb? 


‘d Admiral Orstier. Yes, sir. 
Senator Fereuson. And leave the deck? 
7 Admiral Orstie. Yes, sir. But we employ them against a different 
: type of target, a target that is suitable for a naval mission. 
" Senator Ferauson. It could be a submarine base? 

Admiral Orstie. Yes, sir; that is a naval target. Air fields, also 
. may be naval targets. That is the type of target we would employ 
Ir . ° 1 . . ° ‘ . . . 
’ them against, and, of course, against any of the armed forces of the 
) s , 

enemy. 
TOTAL COMBAT PLANES 

S 


Senator Fercuson. How many combat planes have you? 
Captain Scuorcu. We have a total of (blank) combat aircraft in the 
fleet combatant groups and squadrons. That, of course, is a share of 
the 9941. 

Admiral Orstiz. That number includes the Marine air wings, three 
wings, 

Senator Fercuson. How are we going to compare the wings of the 
Navy with the groups? What is your official name for them, squad- 
rons? You see, we have a magic word being used, the word “‘wing.”’ 

Admiral Orstin. That is a pretty hard one to answer. 

Senator Ferauson. What is your magic word? 

Admiral Orstre. We have a different system based on carrier air 
groups; of course, they are of different sizes. We have tried to make 
some kind of comparison just to see where we stand. Taking, for 
example, our fighters, adding them altogether, regardless of our 
present organization, and dividing by 75, we may say how many 
fighting wings we have. Similarly with light bombers, by dividing by 
48 we may say how many wings we have. Of course, almost all of our 
planes are in the category that in the Air Force would have 75 in a 
wing. We came out with about 56 wings, I think, in the Navy and 
the Marine Corps combined. 
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Senator Ferauson. So, on the basis of the present wingstrength of 
5 and 48 you have about 56 wings for the two services, the Marines 
and the Navy? 

Admiral Orstie. That is about right, sir. 
Senator Ferguson. What is your future plan? 
Adiniral Orstiz. That is our future plan as well. 

Senator Fercuson. That is what you are modernizing now? 
Admiral Orstie. Yes, sir. You can see the difficulty immediat: 
Mr. Chairman, when you note that the Marine Corps has only th: 
wings of aircraft but each with many more planes than is the ca 

with the Air Force. 


yy 
é 





MARINE WINGS 


Senator Fercuson. That is what I mean. You talk about th: 
wings for Marines but they have combat planes 

Admiral Orsriz. Senator, the Marine wing which you saw, just o1 
wing in Korea, had various types of aircraft. It had attack planes, s 
fighters, and so on, all in one wing. 

Senator Ferauson. So that comparing it to what the Air Force 
calls a wing, you would have about 56 at the present time? 

Admiral Orstie. I think that is about right. 

Senator Fercuson. Will you explain what is known as first line, 
second line, and support aircraft? 


EXPLANATION OF FIRST AND SECOND LINE AIRCRAFT 


Captain Scnuorcu. Mr. Chairman, I will read the definition fo 
first line aircraft. Ficst line aircraft is a combatant aircraft wit! 
suitable military characteristics and performance to engage in un 
limited combat operations. 

Now, what was the second definition? 

Senator Ferauson. The second one was the second line, and th. 
support air. 

Captain Scnorcnu. Yes, sir. 

Second line aircraft, those which are suitable for service but whos 
deficiency in military characteristics and performance entails a re: 
ognized handicap for unlimited combat operations. This classifica- 
tion applies only to inferiority in military characteristics or perform- 
ance and does not in any sense reflect on safety or suitability for 
flight. 


SUPPORT AIRCRAFT 


Support aircraft are those aircraft, both combat and noncombatant, 
that are backing up the (blank) figure that I gave you awhile ago 
that are in combatant forces. It is necessary for us to have com- 
batant aircraft in the training units which are in the support category 

Senator Fercuson. Now, can we get a list of all the items which 
are in the budget not yet standardized, dollar value in the budget 
plus the dollar value of spare parts for these items? Can you furnish 
those for us or do you have them now? 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Chairman, we have many models of aircraft 
which are peculiar to the Navy. It is a question of whether these 
are standard aircraft when nobody else uses them or whether they 
are nonstandard aircraft. They perform particular Navy missions— 
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carrier aircraft, our patrol aircraft, and our anti-submarine-warfare 
LPS al craft. 
Senator Fareuson. Do you have them standardized? 
\dmiral Comps. We do have them standardized within the Navy, 
\ir. Chairman. 
senator Frrcuson. Then you can give us this answer? 
\dmiral Orstie. | did not quite get the purpose of it. I wonder 
we can be better informed. 
Senator Feracuson. I will have the staff explain it. 
(Admiral Comrs. We will do the best we can to give you that in- 
formation. 
lhe information referred to follows:) 


\s indicated in Admiral Comb’s testimony for the record, all Navy production 
raft are standardized for the mission they are to perform. When new and im- 
ed models are being phased into the program, however, both the new and the 
8 ! models are in operation simultaneously for a period of time and may even be 
production simultaneously for a period of time. ‘This overlap is an essential 
’ omitant of the continual transition to the higher performance aircraft which 
necessary in order to meet the performance potential of the aircraft possessed 
Q possible enemy countries. 


Of the aircraft programed by the Navy for procurement in fiscal year 1954, 
ee models are for common use both by the Navy and the Air Fores One of 
se models for common use by both services was designed by the Navy; the 

r two were designed by the Air Force. These models account for $278 millions 


f the total of $1,253 millions budgeted. The balance of the aircraft procurement 
dget covers models designed specifically for naval missions and are standard 
r these missions. 
\ very large percentage of the components of an aircraft are peculiar to that 
irticular aircraft model but all aircraft contain many common items of equip- 
ent used throughout the military establishment, such as communications equip- 
nent and navigational instruments. 


PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


Senator Ferauson. Production facilities, how much money has 
been provided over the last 3 fiscal years for naval production facilities? 

Mr. Lewts. Approximately $1% billion, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ferauson. Naval production facilities? 

Admiral Comps. Might we be clear on this? I want to be able to 
answer the question accurately. Is this for production facilities on 
naval establishments? 

Senator Ferauson. And also what are not naval establishments. 

Admiral Comps. Including commercial establishments? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. You may have provided facilities for 
civilian production. 

Mr. Lewis. The figure is $1% billion. 

Senator Ferauson. Will this produce the currently scheduled peak 
per month? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; and much more. It includes many 
facilities required for mobilization. 

Senator Ferauson. What levels of mobilization aircraft production 
will it furnish? 

Admiral Comps. May I talk off the record? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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GUIDED MISSILES 


Senator FerGcuson. Going now to the guided missiles. 
Admiral Stprs. May we go off the record? ” 
Senator Ferauson. Off the record, yes. 1 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Admiral Comps. We have available outside, sir, two movies whi: 
we will present at your convenience. The first shows many of the n 
aircraft we are requesting in this budget—aircraft that are flyi 
and that can outperform the MIG. The second shows the perfor 
ance of our 2 most advanced missile models, the 2 we have just bee: 
discussing. 
Senator Fercuson. You have some good names, you have tl 
[blank]. What is that one? 
Admiral Stpzs. (Discussion off the record.) 
Senator Ferauson. At this point I should like to submit for th: 
record, two articles appearing in the Boston Traveler on April 7 and 8 
concerning the air carrier plan, together with a reply to these articles 
by the Department of the Navy. 
(The articles referred to follow: ) 


{From Boston Traveler, April 7, 1953 ' 


Arr CARRIER PLAN 18s PIGEONHOLED—PrRoposAL Wuicu Miaut Save Nari 
BILLION DoLuARs A YEAR SHELVED AT PENTAGON 


(By Bob Sibley) 


Wasuinaton.—Stacked away in some Pentagon pigeonhole is an air tra 
portation plan for the United States military forces that might save the Natio 
$1 billion or more a year. 

But this plan, despite its obvious economies and increased air transport 
efficiency, may be kicked into the discard permanently because of interservic« 
rivalries and a “‘do-nothing”’ attitude. 

The situation could develop into a major Washington scandal. | 

Here are three important elements of the plan: 

1. It calls for merging all military transport aircraft and related facilities under 
a single command. 

2. It would utilize more multiengined commercial cargo planes than currentl) 
used by awarding transport contracts to the owners or operators of these aircra t 

3. It would make spare engines and spare parts from maintenance suppl) 
depots available by air cargo to remote spots so speedily that ultimately pri 
curement contracts could be reduced 

This would bring enormous savings in the military spending program. Stock 
piles and depots could be fewer, and farther apart. 

The simple truth is that the supply of military air transport planes is scatter 
thin around the world, with overlapping and duplicating air routes, plus conflicting 
priorities and loading orders. 

A prime offender is the Navy. The Navy is “holding out” for its own use a larg« 
quantity of big planes which might be utilized by the Military Air Transport 
Service MATS. 

MATS was supposed to take over, on a unification basis, where the warti 
Naval Air Transport Service (NATS) and the Air Force Air Transport Command 
(AT( left off. 

The semisecret transport plan which could cure military air cargo troubles 
and save millions is informally known as the Tunner plan. 

It was drafted by Maj. Gen. William Tunner, deputy commander of the Air 
Materiel Command. He was airli.t expert on the India-China ‘“Hump” cargo 
route, the Berlin airlift and the Korea combat cargo system. 

His plan says bluntly: 

‘Air transport today is scattered among many commands of the Air Force as 
well as the Navy and Marine Corps, all of whom do not have the same standards 
of utilization and priority urgency for their use. 
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“T feel the consolidation of these aircraft into a single command is the most 
efficient way to do the job. 

Today and in the foreseeable future, instead of an abundance of air transport, 
we will have this vital element in short supply. 

“T believe this necessity for a single organization cannot be overstressed. 
Unless this can be achieved, our air transport resources will be frittered away 
in small packages.”’ 

A secret meeting was held recently concerning this plan. Many of the military 
men present were against it. 

Ideas were swapped on the subject of how to get it quietly buried and forgotten. 

There are likely to be fireworks when top defense department figures and 
congressmen hear about it. 





Arr TRANSPORT FirREWoRKS DuE—SAVINGS PERILED 
(By Bob Sibley ) 


WASHINGTON .— Fireworks are likely to erupt here momentarily in the Pentagon 
and Congress over the tangled, superexpensive military air transportation situa- 
tion. 

A number of Members of Congress now are aware of the matter. Briefly, the 
picture is this: 

The Air Force and Navy were supposed to have consolidated their big transport 
plane operations and facilities June 1, 1948, under unification. Instead, they have 
been building up “rival” systems, 

And now a plan which would achieve unity and effect savings of $1 billion or 
more @ year is in danger of being sidetracked and ignored. 

Senator Homer Ferguson (Republican, of Michigan) is among the Members of 
Congress aware of the plan, worked out by Maj. Gen. William Tunner. 

Ferguson, a member of the Senate Appropriations Committee, does not propose 
to let the Tunner plan die. 

“T believe in the past there has been great waste and extravagance in military 
air transportation. 

“I think there will be a decision shortly on this new plan. It is being worked 
on, I can say that. 

‘I am confident the new administration will do something about it—perhaps 
within the next 2 weeks. 

‘I think you will find it will show up in appropriations, when the budget comes 
up 

DUPLICATION CITED 


Some interesting data have been assembled. 

Jointly, the Air Force and Navy operate the Military Air Tr 

But the Navy has been bu: ing new planes for its own transport organization. 

Here are examples of how MATS and the Navy’s fleet logistics air wings are 
duplicating long-haul air carriage: 

The Navy flies from the east coast to Newfoundland. So does MATS. 

The Navy flies from the west coast to Alaska. So does MATS 

The Navy flies from the west coast to Midway, other way stations, and Tokyo. 
So does MATS. Both fiv to | urope. 

These are only a few instances of duplication. 





nort Service. 


NO REASON FOR WASTE 


\ Washington observer close to the Air Force-Navy rivalry for transportation 
routes Says: 

There is no reason why sufficient MATS equipment cannot be assigned to the 
Navy’s use when required, and thus retain a major pool of equipment with peak 
utilization for all military purposes. 

“The intention of the National Defense Act was quite clear: There was to be 
but one long-range air transport operation for all of the services 

“The question is simply one of getting the best utilization out of manpower and 
equipment.”’ 

“The Nation cannot afford the luxuries which the various services enjoyed 
during World War II when there was scarcely any limit on manpower and produc- 
tive resources. 

“The Navy ought to consolidate with MATS for maximum utilization and 
efficiency of all its long-range transport planes and operations. 
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“If it doesn’t, it may well stand accused of breaking faith with unification 
The Navy is not the only organization “holding out’’ planes from MATS 
which was to be the one big military air transport service. 
Several Air Force units have kept their own transport planes. Among th 
is the Strategic Air Command. The Marine Corps has done likewise. 


At the outset, it is appropriate to point out that the Military Air Trans; 
Service is a joint agency providing air transportation for the Departme nt 
Defense with personnel and equipment furnished by the Air Force and Nay 
The Navy contribution to the Military Air Transport Service of transport 
craft is approximately in the same proportion of their total inventory of transp 
aircraft as the Air Force. The Air Force possesses approximately six time 
many transport aircraft as the Navy. Since it is believed that the intent 
the query was in regard to the Military Air Transport Service rather tha 
Air Force routes, remarks will be made accordingly. 

Placing all air transport under one command appears to be a radical depart 
from the elementary rules relative to command control. Since the assig 
missions of the Services are considerably different, it is readily apparent th 
their requirements will not be the same. Air transport is all inclusive and mu 
include aircraft caprble of airborne operations, tactical deployment of com! 
units, medical evecuation, deployment of special weapons, and normal logis 
support of cargo, mail and personnel. The requirement to provide this capabil 
from one command to all Services does not appear to be feasible, practical 
acceptable. 

The Ns vy did not initially favor a joint air transport service. Howev 
once MATS was established the Navy accepted the concept. This accept 1 
is evidenced by the naval contribution of personnel and aircraft to MATS 
by the volume of traffic consigned to MATS for air movement. Today, ever 
thing which can be sent by MATS without undue hardship or inconvenience 
sent by MATS. The high percentage of major aircraft assigned to MATS 
further indication of the Navy’s coneurrence in the MATS idea. This, and 
fact that a new Navy air transport squadron was commissioned and assigned 
MATS on April 7, 1953, belies the charge that the Navy is resisting unificati 
of militery eir transport. The Navy still insists that it must maintain a: 
per te air transport essential for naval operations. The 80th Congress rec: 
nized this need and provided for it in the National Security Act of 1947. 

It is a fundamental principle of military command that the assignment of res px 
sibility to accomplish a given task must carry with it the authority and contr 
over the forces essential for the accomplishment of such task. It is also axiomat 
that each of the military services be afforded the means necessary for the acco 
plishment of its assigned missions and tasks. 

In light of these basic principles, it is essential that a naval commander ha 
the assurance of adequate logistic support for any naval operation. He mu 
have assurance in his planning of the availability of such support and he must hay 
tactical control of such support in order to provide necessary flexibility and fre« 
dom of movement during the actual conduct of the operation. This assuran 
would not be available to a commander relving solely upon an organization ov: 
which he has no control for his logistic support. 

Further, command relationships, organizational structures, and training in tim: 
of peace must conform, in the greatest possible degree, to those which will prey 
in time of war, in order that the transition from peace to war can proceed with the 
least disruption of command and organizational structure and with the least chang 
in tactical procedures. If the Navy is to operate air transport essential to na 
operations in war it must operate air transport in peace. 

It is recognized that there is and must be some duplication of traffic on air route 
This is evident from a cursory glance at a world map. Aircraft leaving the we 
coast of the United States taking the southern route to the Far East must tran 
the Hawaiian Islands. Consequently, all aircraft must traverse the same rout: 
This, however, is not to be construed as duplication of effort or that MATS coul 
provide this required lift. The Navy constantly strives to eliminate all avoid 
able duplication. Some knowledge of MATS standard operating procedures i 
necessary to fully understand the Navy’s position regarding duplication. MATS 
provides scheduled trunk service, primarily inter-theater. tequirement. for 
MATS service must be submitted approximately 2 months in advance and there 
fore permits only limited flexibility. The air transport organic to the Navy per 
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1s primarily intra-theater operation of a short-haul nature. In addition, most 
he aircraft assigned the Marine Corps perform tasks of a tactical nature in 
pport of ground troops. While admittedly there is some duplication of air 
hen transport routes during peacetime, the Navy required air transport, and to a much 
larger degree during wartime, not tied to anv fixed routes but flexible enough to 

port the ever moving fleets. Such flexibility can only be achieved by com- 


plete control of the necessary air transport aircraft being vested in the fleet com- 
mander. In the face of these requirements, the Navy recognizes the joint MATS 
ort service and uses it to the maximum practical extent. 


Senator Ferauson. I think we are ready now to go to ships and 
facilities. 
BureAU OF SHIPS 


SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION 


STATEMENT OF VICE ADM. ROSCOE F. GOOD, USN, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (LOGISTICS); REAR ADM. HOMER 
Ist N. WALLIN, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF SHIPS; REAR ADM. MAL- 
, COLM F. SCHOEFFEL, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE; 
REAR ADM. JOHN H. SIDES, USN, DIRECTOR, GUIDED MISSILES 
DIVISION, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 
(AIR); AND REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, USN, ASSISTANT 
: COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS. 


JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Ferauson. What I would like to do at the beginning of 
this part of the testimony, starting with the shipbuilding appropria- 
tions, followed by Ships and facilities, is to place the justification 
in the record and than have you proceed with your statements. 

The justification referred to follows:) 


SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION, NAvy 


Amounts available for obligation 


Estimate, 1953 | Estimate, 1954 


Appropriation or estimate ___. $1, 343, 297,000 | $511, 938, 000 | $741, 500, 000 
rransferred to “‘Facilities, Navy,’’ pursuant to annual 


appropriation acts —720, 000 —1, 720, 000 — 300, 000 
| 
} 


1, 342, 577, 000 510. 218, 000 741, 200, 000 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
Prior year balance available 242, S31, 69¢ 165, 819, 450 
Balance transferred from ‘‘Construction of ships, Navy,” 
pursuant to Public Law 179, 82d Cong 12, 614, 880 
Proposed transfer from ‘‘Ordnance for shipbuilding and 
conversion, Navy”’ . 35, 045, 651 
Reimbursements from other accounts 70, 732, 741 27, 941, 259 2, 639, 000 
Total available for obligation 1, 425, 924, 621 780, 990, 955 044, 734, 101 
Balaoce available in subsequent year — 242, 831, 696 — 165, 849, 450 — 163, 224, 601 
Obligations incurred 1, 183, 092, 925 615, 141, 505 TRL, 509, 500 
Comparative transfer from ‘Orduaance for shipbuilding 
ind conversion, Navy” 306, 685, 349 161, 000, 000 





Total obligations 509, 500 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 


DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


Fiscal year 1952 program 
Vessels 
Ordnance 

Fiscal year 1953 program 
Vessels 
Ordnance 

Fiscal year 1954 program 
Vessels 
Ordnance 


Total direct obligations 
ORLIGATIONS PAYARLE OUT OF REIMRURSEMENTS 
FROM OTHER ACCOUNTS 

Fiscal year 1952 program: Vessels 
Fiscal year 1953 program 

Vessels 

Ordnance 
Fiscal year 1954 program; Ordnance 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements 


from other accounts 
ons 


Total obligat 


CONSTRUCTION OF 


Amounts available 


A poropriation or estimate $21, 392, 
Transferred to “Facilities, Navy,’’ pursuant to 65 Stat. 440 375 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate. ._...... 21, 017 
Prior year balance availabl 

A ppropristion 142, 849, 
Contract authorization 5, 091, 

Balance transferred to “Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy 
pursuant te 65 Stat AOb.. 2... nndscasncdcendatauscnacuctes 12, 614, 
Total available for obligation 156, 342 
Balance available in subsequent year (appropriation 4, 133 


Obligations incurred 


Description 


1. Fiscal year 1948 program 
2. Fiscal year 1949 progran 
3. Fiscal year 1950 program 
4. Fiscal year 1951 program 


Obligations incurred 


SHIPs, 


Actual, 1952 


$1, 183, 092, 925 
306, 685, 349 


1, 489, 778, 274 


for obligation 


APPROPRIATIONS, 


19 


5 


Estimate, 1953 


Navy 


Actual, 1952 


122, 209, 


Obligations by activities 


Actu 


1059 


L¥od 





11,4 


¥2, 299. 


122, 209 


il 


000 
O00 


000 


216 


129 


RSD 


$1 


100, 


3 


465 } 


044 


421 


, 147 
976 


1, 242 


056 


$21 


40, 074, 955 


000, 000 


90, 
4s 


379, 550 
000, 000 


FOS 


S4 


13. 


687, 000 
000, 000 


687, 000 


Estimate, 
1953 


$52, 273, 


000 


R9 97 


34, 133, 044 


86, 406, 044 
11, 336, 006 


75, 070, 044 


Estimate, 
1953 


315, 526 
946, 145 
744, 093 
, 064, 280 


75, 070, 044 


4 


3, 000 | 








Estimate 
$183, 8 A 
23, 0 . 

85, 2 

8, 34 





0 
64.8 
13, 08 
A 
A 
16. ¢ 
ae 
' 
' 
 , 


68, 03¢ 


| 68, 036, 006 


Estimate 
19§4 


$19, 006, 692 
6 405. 462 
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CoNSTRUCTION OF Suips (LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION NAVY 


Amounts available for liquidation of contract authorization 


Actual, } ‘ j iat 

42 ‘4 
Appropriation or estimate $55, 961, 000 $62, 860, 000 $76, O68, 000 
Applied to contract authorization . — 55, 061, 000 62, 860, Of —76, 968, 000 


Obligations incurred 


ORDNANCE FOR NEW ConstTrRuctTION (LiQuIDATION OF CoNTRACT AUTHORIZATION 


Amounts available for liquidation of contract auth zalion 
Actual Estima t é 
1952 19 O54 
Appropriation or estimate $52, 445,000 | $27, 000, 000 $55, 000, 000 
Applied to contract authorization 52 445. 000 27, 000, OOK 55, 000, 000 


Obligations incurred 


Senator Ferauson. Will you proceed, please, Admiral 

Admiral Wauurn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
following the outbreak of hostilities in Korea the Congress authorized 
a partial mobilization program which included certain shipbuilding 
and conversion work of the Navy which fell under the cognizance of 
the Bureau of Ships. Within the authority granted, the Bureau has 
prosecuted vigorously a continuing program in support of the overall 
policy. Technically, our responsibilities included two major tasks: 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


(a) Keeping the Navy up to date by development and use of the 
latest available and practical scientific knowledge in the construction 
of new ships and new ship types. 

6) Strengthening the active fleet by incorporating in existing ships, 
through conversion rand improvement programs, applicable advanced 
features to enable these ships to fulfill their assigned missions in 
compliance with the increasing military commitment of the United 
States. 

The threat of aggression required that emphasis be placed on anti- 
submarine, antitorpedo, and antimine warfare developments, and the 
construction or conversion of aircraft carriers to enable the handling 
of modern heavy-type planes. Further, it was essential that increased 
emphasis be given to the modernization of antiaircraft armament, to 
the development of guided-missile ships, new-design carriers, amphib- 
ious vessels, and improved submarines for various specialized tasks 


BUSINESSLIKE PRINCIPLES 


As a business organization we have endeavored to conduct all our 
operations on sound businesslike principles to insure the acquisition 
of the best equipments required for our needs and for the building 
of good ships, thus obtaining the greatest return per dollar. We 
have been fully conscious of the great amounts of money entrusted 
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in a manner which would enable us to take advantage o all existing 
skills and techniques. We have recognized further the necessity to 
avoid the problems incident to economic dislocation if our shipbuilding 
contracts were awarded ill advisedly; rather we have distributed our 
work among private shipyards in such a way as to build up the 
depressed shipbuilding industry, which is such a very important part 
of our national defense. 

While there was urgency connected with our share of the progra: 
nevertheless, we sought competition on all contracts whenever pos- 
sible. Nearly all of our contracts, both for ships and equipments 
are based upon competitive negotiation with the largest possible 
number of firms invited to submit proposals. This type of cor 
petition in itself has a tendency to broaden the base of supp! 
Certain procurements must be by allocation—for example, usually 
where design development is involved. Whenever possible we avoid 
allocation in favor of competitive processes. In certain equipment 
specialties we are confronted with a “one source of supply”’ situation 
and, therefore, use mandatory subcontracting as a training basis 
for the development of additional sources of supply. 


to our judgment and of the necessity for handling our procurement 


FIXED-PRICE CONTRACT 


We use the fixed-price contract whenever we have assurance that 
the price is right. Extensive use of competition, plus prior exper 
ience with a particular product, aids in determining what is a fai 
price. We believe that the Bureau is obtaining favorable pricing 
for the Government, particularly in the contracting for ships and 
small craft. In those cases where there is no price history, w 
frequently include a provision for price redetermination within a 
maximum ceiling. Cost and cost-plus-a fixed-fee contracts are used 
sparingly and, in most instances, are confined to design development 
projects where neither the scope of the work nor cost can be proper!) 
estimated in advance to the best interests of the Government. 

The heart of our procurement system is our Contract Division. 
It is a team operation of legal, business, and technical specialists, 
since procurement to the Bureau of Ships means technical develop- 
ment as well as actual purchase. We have in the Bureau experience: 
engineering duty officers and key civilians who are skilled in develop 
ing the details of the complicated material which we buy. hei 
advice is constantly available to the negotiators who do the actual 
buying. We have about 64 of these civilian negotiators and all of 
them have had business, accounting, or legal experience. After a 
project has been assigned to a negotiator, he is the manager of the 
negotiations from beginning to end. He must be familiar with the 
pricing practices of the major companies with which he deals. | 
would point out, however, that the decisions the negotiator makes are 
not personal to one man but are the result of teamwork, for he works 
closely with the engineers and with legal counsel, and ultimately 
his decisions must be reviewed by the contracting officer and his 
deputy. We have no “one man’’ deals. 

To imsure that prospective bidders understand what is involved in 
complicated procurements, we frequently invite representatives of all 
qualified companies to attend a conference at the Bureau. At these 
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conferences the negotiator, the engineers and counsel, and many 
other Bureau representatives discuss with the businessmen the im- 
portant features of the specifications and special contractual provi- 
sions relating to the job at hand. This helps prevent misunderstand- 
ing by bidders over the provisions of the proposed contract. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR PROCUREMENT POLICY AND PLANNING 


We have in the Contract Division a group responsible for procure- 
ment policy and planning. This is the focal point for interpreting 
and carrying out all the procurement directives from higher authority. 
Kvery procurement request is reviewed by this Section before any 
procurement action is begun. Its personnel work closely with our 
engineering branches. They must review the completeness of the 
list of prospective suppliers compiled for each procurement. They 
must decide whether competition is obtainable or whether negotia- 
tions must be undertaken with a sole source. They must analyze 
each request for procurement to determine the best way to handle it. 
Their work gives centralized direction to the work of the entire 
Contract Division. 

SMALL BUSINESS SPECIALIST 


The Bureau has a small-business specialist whose effort is directed 
specifically toward assuring small business firms an opportunity to 
compete. After the planning stage, this specialist reviews all Bureau 
procurements for determmation of suitability, for broadening the base 
of opportunity for bidding, and for inclusion of small firms on proposed 
lists of bidders. 

During the last 10 months the small-business specialist has screened 
almost 2,500 procurement documents, has interviewed more than 
2,000 officials and representatives of small concerns, and has added 
almost 400 small firms to bidders’ lists and to specific procurements. 
During the first 4 months of this calendar year more than 135 trans- 
actions have been publicized in the Department of Commerce 
Daily Synopsis. 

In addition to the coordination of this effort within the Bureau, 
with the other bureaus of the Department of the Navy, and with the 
Small Defense Plants Administration, loans have been arranged to 
enable technically qualified small concerns to receive awards. Savings 
in excess of $1 million have thus been realized. 

We feel that our efforts to place a fair share of contracts with small- 
business firms have been rewarded. 

During the calendar year 1952, we awarded 51 prime production 
contracts in the area of shipbuilding and conversion, totaling approxi- 
mately $319,710,000. Of this amount, 17 contracts, totaling approxi- 
mately $70,634,000 were awarded to small-business firms. 


DESIGN DEVELOPMENT 


In the field of design development, 14 contracts, totaling about 
$5,534,000, were awarded during the same period. Seven of these 
contracts, totaling about $869,000, were awarded to small-business 
concerns. 

One hundred percent of the design work that could be done by small- 
business firms was awarded to them. 
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Work also flows to small business through subcontracting. Exan 
nation of 27 representative contracts awarded large concerns, d 
closed that during calendar year 1952, 41 percent of the dollar val 
of the prime contracts was subcontracted to small business concer 

In the overall, then, about 42 percent of dollar value of out tot 
contractual business was ultimately awarded to small business. 

The fiscal year 1953 Appropriation Act authorized approximate! 
$667 ,966,000 for a new program of ship construction and conversio 
including armor and armament—a total of 43 ships and 350 sma 
landing craft. As of this date, contracts have been negotiated 
orders placed on virtually all of these ships, except two stores shi; 
which will be constructed under the supervision of the Maritim 
Administration. All in all, we consider the progress made in th: 
awarding of contracts has been good. Initial progress in the actua 
construction of ships is ordinarily slow due primarily to design wor! 
and the long lead time necessary for certain highly developed and 
complex items of equipment and material. We consider it probabli 
however, that we shall be able to hold fairly well to presently scheduled 
completion dates—assuming that the material situation continues to 
improve as now seems likely. 


SLIPPAGES 


It may be of interest to the committee to know that we have had 
some slippages in our construction and conversion schedules. As will 
be noted later, some of these slippages were beyond our control. 

Based upon a study recently completed and covering the money 
value of all vessels in the postwar construction and conversion pro- 
grams, we have experienced a total slippage of 9.3 percent. For 
vessels under construction the slippage was 9.7 percent. For vessels 
under conversion the slippage was 7.2 percent. 

In spite of the slippages which have occurred in our construction 
and conversion schedules, we have made excellent progress to date. 
Of the 1,106 vessels of all types included in approved Navy programs 
from fiscal year 1948 to 1953, we have completed a total of 355 
vessels; 55 of these vessels were classed as new construction and 300 
were ship conversion. Of the 55 vessels under construction, 13 were 
ships and 42 were service and other small craft.’ 

Along with our responsibility for procurement for our own Navy 
programs, the Bureau of Ships is the single service procurement 
agency for watercraft as required and authorized for the Army and 
Air Force. In fiscal year 1952 we obligated about $254,634,000. 
By the close of fiscal year 1953 it is estimated we will have obligated 
about $137,268,000. All contracts to date have been by competitive 
negotiation and practically all work has gone to private industry. 
This same procedure will hold true for that portion of the program 
remaining to be contracted and obligated. 

As suggested earlier, the Bureau of Ships handles the construction 
or conversion of vessels for the Navy as well as for the Army, Air 
Force, Marine Corps, and various foreign countries under the mutual 
security program. As you probably realize, the equitable and eco- 
nomical distribution of this work between naval and private yards 
located in various geographical areas of the country is a problem of 
no small magnitude. A recent study of the distribution of this work 
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has just been completed. Based upon the total estimated cost of 
all the vessels authorized for construction or conversion since 1948, 
for the Navy, Army, Air Force, and mutual security assistance pro- 
vram, the following data are presented: 


In thousands of dollar 
I 1 Per t Pr ‘ I t aii ae I t 
Geographical area : ” lof total ; rea oo of area 
t urea yaras ra ' 
cost total total 
st coast $2, 392, 264 54.87 $1, 373, 121 40 | $1.019.14 42. 60 
Vest coast 1, 177, 090 27.0 26, 701 44 650, 389 6 
iulf coast 374, O47 8. 58 374,047 | 100 
Interior 289, 760 6. 64 280. TAO no 
Not yet determined 127, 076 2. 91 127, O7¢ 
Total cost 4, 360,237 | 100.0 2. 690. 705 61.71 1. 669, 532 ——" 


Our 1954 budget submission for Navy shipbuilding and conversion 
s divided into two appropriations: “Construction of ships, Navy” 
oa “Shipbuilding and conyersion, Navy 


CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPS 


The appropriation ‘Construction of ships, Navy’’ includes the pro- 
grams indicated during fiscal years 1948 through 1951. Under this 
appropriation obligational authority in the amount of approximately 
$1,138 million has been granted. New obligational authority and 
corresponding cash appropriation of $56,700,000 are requested to meet 
price increases previously discussed. An additional cash appropria- 
tion of $76,968,000 is required for payment of obligations previously 
authorized but not funded, resulting in an aggregate cash appropria- 
tion request of $133,668,000. 

The appropriation “Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy” includes 
the 1952 and 1953 programs, and the proposed 1954 program. Obli- 
gational authority, fully funded, presently approved under this head 
is approximately $2 billion. The proposed 1954 program will require 
new obligational authority and funding of $588,823,000 including. 
armor and armament. $2,639,000 of the 1954 program will be fi- 
nanced from reimbursements resulting from the sale of Navy ships 
under the Mutual Defense Assistance Program. In addition new 
obligational authority and corresponding cash appropriation of 
$152,677,000 are requested to meet price increases in connection with 
the 1952 program. 


RESERVE FLEET 


Our reserve fleet has been of major assistance in expanding the Navy 
during the last few years with a minimum expenditure of funds. The 
long-range value of our capital investment in ships can only remain 
effective as long as these ships are modernized, where required, and 
new units added to replace those which become obsolete or overage. 
New equipments improve’ the combat efficiency of modernized vessels 
but cannot change the basic characteristics of such ships which remain 
obsolescent because of inherent design limitations. 

Ship construction requires the longest lead time of all military 
weapons. A steady, consistent, carefully planned construction pro- 
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to the defense of the United States. 
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gram, to take account of obsolescence on the one hand, and maintain- 
ing a reasonable margin of technical superiority on the other, is vital 
The shipbuilding industry, 
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which has only lately achieved a renascent state after the shipbuilding 

holiday following World War II, needs sustaining support to insure 

preservation of this most important aspect of national defense. 
Senator Ferauson. At this point we will insert the justification fo: 


“Ships and facilities, Navy,” in the recor« 
(The justification referred to followed:) 


1. 


SHIPs AND Facriuitres, Navy 


Amounts available for obligation 


al, 1952 


Actu 
Appropristion or estimate $1, 537, 452, 
rransferrei from ‘‘Emergency Fund, Department of 
Defense,’’ pursuant to (65 Stat. 424 5, 125. 
Trans‘erred to 
‘‘F cilities, Navy” pursuant to (65 Stet. 440 —3, 200 
‘*‘Militery personnel, Navy’’ pursuant to (67 Stat 
16 
“Cliims, Department of Defense’’ pursuant to (67 
St t. 16 
Proposed transfer to ‘‘Working capitel fund’’ pursuant 
to (50 U. 8. C. 172.1) (d) — 10, 500, 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 1, 528, 877 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 580, 
Reimbursements from other accounts 91, 756 
Tota] available for obligation 1, 621, 214 
Unoblieetel balance, estimated savings (avilable for 
1dministrative reappropriation in subsequent yeir) 43, 404 
Oblie* tions ineurred 1, 577, $10, 
Comparative transfer from 
‘*Local currency operations, Japan, Department of 
Defense” 6, 675, 
“Ordnance and facilities, Navy’’ 316, 
“Servicewide operations, Navy”’ 5, 463, 
Comparative transfer to 
‘* Aircraft and facilities, Navy”’ —404, 
“Civil engineering, Navy” —361, 
‘Medical care, Navy” e —300 
‘“‘Navy personnel, general expenses”’ 387, 
“Ordnance and facilities, Navy” 
“Research, Navy” 915, 
“‘Servicewide supply and finance, Navy” —418, 
ee ae 1, 587, 477, 


NOTE 
erty (40 U. 8. C. 431 (C)). 
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Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the 
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1, 140, 291, 000 $1, 053, 495, 000 
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Obligations by activities 





Actual Estimate Estimate. 
I escription 1952 1953 1954 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
A pproprieted funds 

1. Mxintenance and operation of active fleet $688, 747, 618 | $503, 552. 000 $501, 609, 000 
2. Maintenance and preservation of reserve fleet 50, 395, 851 47, 506, 000 58, 894, 000 
3. Maintenance and operation of naval reserve vessels 12, 545, 852 ), 088, 000 9, 188, 000 
4, Fuel for ships 85, 427, 608 90, 654, 400 535. 000 
5. Electronics 251, 003, O18 102, 854, 000 9. 000 
6. Fleet-support facilities 242, 745, 498 189, 097, 600 171, 227, 000 
Research and development | 106, 994, 891 63, 000, 000 68. 000, 000 

8. Industri2] mobiliz*tion 41, 237, 43 330, 000 | 4, 000, 000 
9. Departmental administration 15, 952, 877 15, 451, 000 | 13, 988, 000 
Total obligations from appropriated funds 1, 495, 140, 643 | 1, 026, 483, 000 938, 000, 000 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 


6. Fleet-support facilities . 580, 420 112, 000 100, 000 

Total direct obligations 1, 495, 721, 063 026, 595, 000 938. 100. 000 
BLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMRURSEMENTS FROM OTHER | 
ACCOUNTS | 

1. Maintenance and operation of active fleet | $42, 910, 534 $67, 100, 000 $55, 500, 000 

2. Maintenance and preservation of Reserve fleet 00 821, 000 820, 000 

Maintenance and operation of Naval Reserve vessels 175, 000 175, 000 

4. Fuel for ships | 3, 373, 792 3, 200, 000 2 200. 000 

FE lectronics 36, 193, 85¢ 35, 400, 000 50. 700. 000 

Fleet-support facilities 9, 040, 100 5, 000, 000 4, 500, 000 

Industrial mobilization 233, 580 2, 000, 000 1, 500, 000 

Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts ; 91, 756, 862 113, 696, 000 115, 395, 000 
Total obligations. _. re 13k tellin 1, 587, 477, 925 | 1, 140, 201, 000 | 1, 053, 495, 000 


Senator Frerauson. Admiral Wallin, will you proceed, please. 

Admiral Wauuin. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this committee today 
to justify the 1954 estimates for the “Ships and facilities, Navy” 
appropriation which is administered by the Bureau of Ships and pro- 
vides the funds for the maintenance and operation of the fleet and 
our part of the Shore Establishment which services the fleet. 


MAINTAINING LEVEL-OF-COMBAT READINESS 


At my appearance last year before this committee, I discussed some 
of the problems which the Bureau of Ships encountered as the active 
fleet was undergoing its rapid expansion to almost double the June 
1950 strength. With that expansion completed, this year the em- 
phasis is on the problems of maintaining a satisfactory level of combat 
readiness and of continuing the material improvement of the present 
fleet. 

The estimates for fiscal year 1954 reflect this change in emphasis. 
For example, in the field of electronics the Congress has authorized in 
the last 3 budgets many millions of dollars to procure for our ships 
the latest devices, the fruit of 10 years of scientific progress. These 
funds are now 97 percent obligated. We are therefore not requesting 
any new obligational authority for electronics procurement for fiscal 
year 1954. Because of this situation and other factors, our budget 
request for ships and facilities is $557 million less than the obligations 
incurred in fiscal 1952 and 88 millions below the funds currently 
available for obligation in fiscal year 1953. 
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This budget reflects a savings of 179 millions in fiscal year 1953 
obligations effected since the January budget submission. Our 
request for new obligational authority for fiscal year 1954 is 131 
million less than the January budget. We have available here today 
detailed backup information in justification for the entire budget 
request. 

MAJOR TASK 


The major task confronting the Bureau today is to continue to 
maintain, in a satisfactory state of readiness for combat, an aging 
fleet, operating at near wartime conditions all over the globe. The 
average duration of the steaming periods at sea is well above the nor- 
mal peacetime level, and in the case of ships deployed in the western 
Pacific is comparable to those experienced during World War II. 
Ships operating under wartime conditions have their machinery 
and armament installations in a full readiness-for-action condition, 
which practically nullifies maintenance by ship’s personnel during 
such periods, and in addition accentuates the need for repair and 
overhaul during upkeep periods in rear areas due to severe and ex- 
tended operations. 

The technical responsibility for the material improvement of naval 
vessels also rests with the Bureau of Ships. New items of ship’s 
equipment, machinery, and electronics purchased under prior appro- 
priations are being delivered in increasing quantities each month. 
The installation of these new components in practically every case 
necessitates alteration of the existing structure and arrangements 
of the vessel to preserve fighting qualities. This procedure requires 
extensive design work, comprehensive planning at the Bureau and 
shipyard level, and a great deal of shipyard labor. It is absolutely 
vital if the fleet is to be kept abreast of advancements in technology. 

Parenthetically it should be pointed out that a reciprocal relation- 
ship has always existed between the Navy and the Nation in this 
matter of advancing technology. The Navy is proud of the fact 
that the country’s industry and commerce have benefited countless 
times from the technological advances which have materialized 
through sponsorship of the Bureau of Ships. 


1954 ESTIMATE FOR “SHIPS AND FACILITIES” 


I urge the committee to consider the 1954 estimates for ships and 
facilities in the light of the appropriations granted for the previous 
2 fiscal years and the present fiscal year. We began the fiscal 1951 
year—a few days after the outbreak of the Korean war—with 618 
ships in the active fleet. The Congress authorized a great program 
of expansion and modernization of the fleet in the immediate period 
following the outbreak of the Korean action. Appropriations were 
granted during the fiscal year 1951 and for fiscal 1952 which included 
large sums for these purposes. Those sums enabled us to activate 
the ships pulled out from the reserve fleet to build up the active 
fleet. The shipyards and other shore stations were built up rapidly 
to accomplish this work, and to take care of the maintenance of the 
growing fleet. 

Over one-third of the 1951 and 1952 appropriations—about 1,100 
millions—were obligated into major procurement contracts with 
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private industry to obtain the technical items of special ships’ equip- 
ment and electronics required to bring the fleet up to date. The very 
nature of this material necessitates a long lead-time interval between 
the granting of the funds by the Congress for the procurement and 
the ultimate delivery of the equipment. In the first place, the 
management of the Bureau has constantly emphasized cost-conscious- 
ness and good business practice in placing the contracts, rather than 
striving for a too-rapid obligation rate. Our fiscal and contract work 
has been handled by speci: alized engineering duty officers and trained 
and experienced civil service employees. They have not only fol- 
lowed the procurement statutes and regulations to the letter (and 
gentlemen, I assure you this requires adroitness for the rules are 
complex and multitudinous) but they have more than observed the 
spirit of the laws and the intent of Congress in regard to making the 
placements competitive, to spreading the work to new suppliers, 
and to giving small business its share of the contracts. Asan example, 
during the calendar year 1952 for the type of material I have been 
describing—hull and machinery components and _ electronics—68 
percent of the dollar total of awards susceptible to participation by 
small business went to firms employing less than 500 persons. All 
of these procedures require more effort and time, and I urge the 
committee to consider these factors when analyzing our obligation 
and expenditure rates. However, there is no doubt this effort, and 
the emphasis on cost-consciousness have been worthwhile. The 
savings due to competitive bidding on procurement, to close scrutiny 
of our inventories, and other business-like management policies 
amounted to over $50 million in the last fiscal year, 1952, and are 
reflected in our estimates. 


SIZE OF BUREAU OF SHIPS 


The Bureau of Ships with its 11 naval shipyards and 8 laboratories 
ranks in size among the first 10 industrial concerns in the United 
States. At any one time there are hundreds of undelivered orders 
outstanding with our suppliers. Because of the lead-time involved 
between placement of the orders and final deliveries, it is impossible 
to operate without substantial unexpended obligations carrying over 
from one fiscal year to the next. We will enter the 1954 fiscal year 
with approximately 1,100 millions of prior year’s appropriations 
obligated but not expended. About 23 percent of this amount 
250 millions—is in long lead-time electronics contracts obligated 
during the fiscal year 1951. Your Appropriations Committee, and 
subsequently the House and the Senate, approved the extension of 
payments an additional year on these obligations in the 1953 Second 
Supplemental Appropriation Act passed in March. We estimate 
about 400 millions of fiscal year 1952 obligations, and approximately 
450 millions of fiscal 1953 obligations will carry over to fiscal 1954. 
These unexpended balances are larger than we anticipated a year 
ago, due to the steel strike and other holdups which have had an 
effect on the delivery rate of the equipments ordered. Even so, the 
total amount of obligations outstanding under the account ‘Ships 
and facilities’ has declined steadily each month for the last 8 months, 
and will continue to decline from here on. Realizing the interest of 
the committee in these matters we have available here today for 
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your inspection a detailed listing of material procurement contracts 
which will carry over into fiscal year 1954. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Another great area of interest to the committee I know is employ- 
ment. The Bureau of Ships is responsible for the management of 
naval facilities scattered all over the world; however, seven-eighths 
of the workers under the Bureau’s control are in the 11 great naval 
shipyards in the continental United States and Hawaii. Through a 
concentrated management improvement program first instituted in 
1946, we have improved manpower utilization over the years to 
obtain maximum benefit from the funds made available for the mainte 
nance of the fleet. One of the results of this program is that employ- 
ment in the shipyards has been made immediately sensitive to the 
prevailing workload. For example, although funds appropriated for 
this fiscal year were available to maintain the peak employment of 
141,200 reached by the naval shipyards during last July, we had 
reduced this number 3,200 by the end of January. A further reduc- 
tion of 4,900 employees has been made since the end of January as 
the shipyards have continued to adjust their force to match workload. 
Further sizable reductions are contemplated. 

In fiscal year 1946 it would have required at least 12,000 more 
personnel in our shipyards to accomplish the work we have scheduled 
for fiscal year 1954. This achievement, which we estimate has re 
duced the cost to the Government of maintaining its naval power by 
$130,000,000 from 1947 through 1952, has been brought about by in 
creasingly employing the best management practices developed by 
both Government and private industry such as: 

Advanced workload planning and scheduling followed up by 
statistical analysis of manpower utilization. 

Modern fiscal procedures including budgetary control and 
improved cost accounting techniques. 

Organizational streamlining. 

The installation of more efficient production methods recom- 
mended after industrial and management engineering surveys by 
private consulting firms and our own management engineers. 

5. Utilization of labor saving production equipment. 
These programs have all contributed in large measure to improve 
our performance, and we anticipate further improvements over the 
coming years. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH COMMERCIAL SHIPYARDS 


I would like to say a few words about our relationship with the 
commercial shipyards. Our policy has been to distribute our work 
among the private shipyards, which are a very important part of the 
national defense, to help keep them on a going basis. Unfortunately, 
many of the ¢ountry’s repair yards are in bad shape because of a 
severe shortage of commercial ship-repair work. We have therefore 
contracted with many of them during the past years for a considerable 
amount of naval shipwork. During the coming fiscal year our plans 
call for an even greater proportion “of the work to be done with the 
commercial yards than heretofore. We shall continue to allocate the 
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geographical distribution of this work with great care, to insure fair 
treatment to all concerned, including the Government, and to preserve 
the defense potential of privately owned shipyards 


SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION 


Senator Fercuson. I want to submit a list of questions that I have 
been given by the Senator from New Hampshire, Mr. Pridges, chair- 
man of the full Committee on Appropriations. 1 think the questions 
are such that they ought to be answered in such form so as to put them 
in the record. Some of them will take some time, I am sure, to answer 
I would like to have the answers in such shape that the secret answers, 
that is, that are classified for security reasons, are put on a separate 
record so that the answers that can be part of our record and those 
that have to be in executive session because of security. Is that clear? 

Admiral Watt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. I want to separate so that we do not have an 
answer and the next sentence is security and we cannot put any in 
the record. 

Admiral Watt. Yes, sir 

(The information referred to appears on p. 1104 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The question below was preceded by a discussion regarding con- 
version of destroyer types and submarines.) 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Are you building new ships? 

Admiral Wauurn. We are building several new ships of these types 
(destroyers and submarines) and the program is very moderate. 
We are building at the present time 3 destroyers under the 1953 pro- 
gram and 2 escort destroyers, likewise under this 1954 program those 
are the numbers, and only 1 submarine in the 1954 program, 1 new 
submarine as against 1 new a arine, and 1 nuclear submarine in the 
1953 program. 

Senator SALToNsTALL. What I was trying to bring out was th 
other side of what you were asking. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MODERNIZATION OF DESTROYERS 


Senator SALronsTALL. My understanding is that your moderniza- 
tion of these destrovers is to, say, go up north and handle icy condi- 
tions, and so on, and have a lot of these gadgets so that if a submarine 
is 10, 15, or 20 miles away or less, you have the best modern detection 

Now, the destroyer primarily is your defense against the submarine 
or one of the big defenses? 

Admiral Goop. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. A cruiser is more of an offensive weapon. 
Your destroyer, as I understand it, is your antisubmarine patrol, is 
that right? 

Admiral Goon. Yes, sir, the destroyer is your greatest and best 
antisubmarine vessel. 

Senator SALToNSTALL. So that when you are modernizing your 
destroyers, which is a ship on the surface, you are modernizing your 
weapon of defense against the newest and latest types of submarines 
known to you. 


Admiral Goop. That is correct, s 
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DEFENSE AGAINST GUIDED MISSILE 


Senator SatronsTaLut. And your defense against a guided weapon 
is still somewhat up in your mind, is it not? 

Admiral Goon. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALToNSsTALL. In other words, there is not too much known 
how to defend against the guided weapon, is there? 

Admiral Goop. The best defense against it is to destroy it at the 
source. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. But a destroyer is no good for that. 

Admiral Goon. No, sir. 

Senator SaALTonsTaLu. I have been requested to ask a question 
which I do, I do not say with a smile, but I am curious to know what 
your answer is, 

If an enemy submarine was to make a surprise attack on our coast 
with missiles fired at 200 miles at sea tomorrow, would you know 
anything about it until the missile hit? 

Admiral Goop. You can never be 100 percent ready for a thing 
like that in peacetime. 


POSSIBLE SUBMARINE ATTACK 


Senator Frerecuson.’ If I might just interrupt, 200 submarines 
capable of launching 200 guided missiles with atomic warheads could 
certainly do great damage to America and her facilities and man- 
power. Is that not true? That is why the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts asked this question: If it was to come as a sudden attack, 
have we anything on the high seas now? 

Admiral Goop. As I understand your question, sir, the answer to 
it would have to be yes, that 200 atomic warheaded missiles launched 
from 200 submarines as a complete surprise would certainly create a 
lot of damage whatever the target was. 

Senator Fereuson. He wanted to know whether or not that kind 
of surprise could come on America. What have we now on the high 
seas in America to give us warning of that if it took place now? Are 
we in any way pre pared against that kind of onslaught? 

Admiral Goon. I am afraid, Mr. Chairman, that you are asking 
for a simple answer to a very involved question. Under peacetime 

appropriations you cannot possibly afford to maintain a reasonable 
defense against that kind of surprise 24 hours a day, day in and day 
out, on both coasts. That is why, in my initial answers, I said that 
considerable would depend on intelligence. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PEARL HARBOR HEARINGS 


Senator Fereuson. But, Admiral, we went through the Pearl 
Harbor hearings; I did, spent weeks on it, where we had the intelli- 
gence, even had the message translating it, and we found that the 
Navy was struck at Pearl Harbor and the big part that was there 
was sunk. If it is going to take weeks, we have to get this defense 
you talk about appropriations, we have appropriated in the last 3 
vears $155 billion for the military, and if we appropriate what Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has asked, we will be up to $191 billion in the 4 
years, 1951, 1952, 1953 and 1954. Now, how ean we meet this? You 
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see, all you really have to do then is to prepare a small offensive force 
like 200 submarines for a surprise attack. Are we dealing now in 
imaginary matters? 

Admiral Goop. Numerically, I think you are, sir. I would not 
myself give the Russians credit for a capability anywhere approaching 
200 submarines on station equipped with guided missiles on D-day 

Senator SALTONSTALL. But they have probably a certain proportion 
of that, maybe. 

Admiral Goop. We know they have submarines sir; we know that 
they have exploded an atomic bomb. Whether they do in fact have 
the capability of delivering the bomb from a submarine, I do not 
personally know, sir. I would think that they would have, because 
they have good engineering brains and they obtained a lot of additional 
engineering brains from Germany after the war was over. Given the 
bomb and the submarine, I think it is quite probable they would put 
the two together. 

Senator SaALTonsTaLL. Mr. Chairman, would I trespass on your 
time—some people are waiting for me—to ask two or three questions? 

Senator Ferauson. Go right ahead. 

Senator SaALTronsTaLu. I would appreciate your courtesy if I could. 


CONTEMPLATED NEW SHIPS 


I would like to inquire how many new ships does this budget 
contemplate. You stated that there were three destroyers building. 
I know this budget contemplates the laying down of a new aircraft 
carrier of the Forrestal type. Am I right on that? 

Admiral Wa.Luin. Yes, sir; and 3 destroyers; 1 submarine; 4 mine- 
sweepers; | mine hunter; 2 escort destroyers; | cargo ship, attack, for 
amphibious; 2 landing ships dock for amphibious; 2 landing ships, 
amphibious; and 2 ammunition ships. 

In addition to that, conversions of | aircraft carrier of the Midway 
type, modernization; 2 radar picket escort vessels which are to be 
completed from partially completed hulls, and 4 from completed 
vessels that are in the reserve fleet. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Now, the total cost for those programs, for 
the completion of that program included in this budget? 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes, sir; it is included in this budget 

Senator SALTONSTALL. How much does that amount 

Admiral Waitin. $591,462,000 new obligating authority for the 
program outlined. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Does that include the conversion? 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That includes the conversions and the new 
ships? 


Admiral WALLIN. Yes, sir. 
NEW LAND FACILITIES 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Now, are there any new land facilities, I 
mean new docks, modernization of docks and shipyards, and so on? 
Admiral Wauurn. No, sir, nothing of any consequence. As a 
matter of fact, the shipvards of the country are pretty well equipped 
to carry on a much greater program than we have. 
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Senator SALTonstaLu. What did the original Truman budget call 
for in ships and conversions, in dollars? 

Admiral Wauuin. The figure was $843,443,000 for the 1954 pro- 
gram and the additional ships which are not included in the present 
budget were 1 radar picket submarine, 18 LST’s, that is landing 
ships, 8 minesweepers, 2 escort vessels, and 2 oilers, fleet oilers, a 
total of 31 ships. 

Senator SALToNSTALL. So that the principal thing cut out, the 
principal ship cut out would be a radar picket submarine? 

Admiral Watun. Yes, sir. 

Senator SaLronstaLu. That would be the principal? 

Admiral Wauuin. That would be one that is very important. | 
think the minesweepers and the LST’s are important. They are 
all important. 

Senator SatronstaLut. Then this program will be spread around 
through the Navy vards and the private shipvards of the country? 

Admiral Wauuin. We expect to assign them on the same basis as 
we have in the past, primarily by competition among the private 
vards and allocation to naval shipyards. 


CONVERSION OF THE “‘HAWAII”’ 


Senator SALTONSTALL. I have a letter from Mr. Thomas, the Act- 
ing Secretary, regarding the Hawaii. Now, the work on the Hawaii 
has been deferred but I understand from Mr. Thomas that the money 
in the fiscal 1954 budget includes the conversion of the Hawaii as a 
carryover item. Now, am I correct in saying that there is $57 million 
available for her conversion? 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes, sir; that is correct for the basic cost of the 
ship. 

Senator SaLtronstTaLL. What is the estimated cost of what it will 
be to convert her? 

Admiral Wain. The estimated cost is not very definite, Senator. 
It is beyond that figure and probably approximately $75 million. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that there is a difference there, if you 
were to complete her work you would have to put $1 million more in 
this budget? 

Admiral Wauuin. Depending on the way she is completed. The 
Chief of Naval Operations decided to hold it in abeyance until we 
had evaluated the command ship Northampton, to see what the re- 
quirements are and if they could be cut satisfactorily. That is why 
she is held in abeyance because of the cost. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Are you going ahead on this $57 million? 

Admiral Wauuin. No, sir; we are doing nothing. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You are holding entirely to the Northampton? 

Admiral Wauuin Yes, sir. 

Senator SaALTonstaLL. When will you know whether the Noerth- 
ampton is satisfactory or not? 

Admiral Wau.tn. I presume about next year. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. It will take another year? 

Admiral Wauutn. Yes. 

Senator SaLTonsTALL. Then in this construction you have $591 
million worth of new ships and conversions that you expect to do this 
year? 
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Admiral WaALuIn. Yes, sir. 
Senator SALTONSTALL. What account is that? 
Admiral Wauuin. That will be shipbuilding and conversion, Navy. 
Senator SALTONSTALL. In that account then there is $781 million, 
that right? I am just trying to understand it. 


1954 REQUEST 


Admiral Wauuin. That is including the carryover and the prospec- 
tive appropriation. The appropriation requested for this year was 
$741,500,000. 

Senator SALronstauu. And then adding up you will have available 
$781,500,000? 

Admiral Wain. That is right. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Of that, $591 million will go into this figure 
we have been talking about. That leaves $191 million. For my 
own information, what is that used for? 


REPRICING DUE TO INCREASED COSTS 


Admiral Wauurn. That is for repricing of the old program due to 
increased cost, as we go along. I might explain that a bit. In our 
estimates we make the estimates based on what the prices are at the 
time. Due to the increases in labor and materials, the estimates are 
increased as we go along because most of our fixed-price contracts 
have escalation clauses giving them an out on increased labor and 
material costs. Therefore, we have to ask for additional funds, in 
this ease to the extent of $166,664,000 for increased cost due to labor 
and material. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. On what capital estimate was that originally 
applied as compared, for instance, to the $591 million for this year? 

Admiral Wain. $1,480,000,000. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So it is on that basis a little over 10 percent? 

Admiral Wa.LuIn. It averages somewhere around 10 or 11 percent 
for the whole program. 

Senator SaALToNnsTaLL. Thank you. Now, we haven’t gotten the 
record mixed up now? 

Admiral Wauuin. | think not. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I was primarily interested in what was your 
new construction, what was your conversion, with the idea of what 
you would have in your navy yards and your private ship yards. 

Now, this is a reduced program but not too much of a reduced 
program for what was virtually contemplated under the Truman 
budget, is it? 

Admiral Wauutn. Thirty-one ships it amounts to. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Of those 31 ships, the most important one 
is that. submarine? 

Admiral Wau. I think it is one of the most important. 

Senator SaALTonsTaLy. Thank you very much. 


SHIP-REPLACEMENT PLAN 


Senator Smira. Admiral, do you have a long-term plan for replace- 
ment of ships in your active fleet? These are questions that I am 
asking for the chairman. 
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Admiral Goop. The question is, do we have a long-term plan? 

Senator Smira. Yes, 

Admiral Goop. The answer is ves, we have a long-term plan but 
that we are never able to realize it completely. On the basis of the 
expected life of the naval ship and the total value of the Fleet, we 
would have to put something approaching $2 billion a year into a 
continuing program to keep the Fleet young and alive all the time 
Actually, this year we are asking for a little less than $600 million 
which by cnbetel application of those funds to mostly prototype 
work and conversion, does effect a reasonable compromise between 
those things which you would like to do to have everything perfect 
and what is sensible to do with respect to the economy of the country 

Senator Smrrx. What do you base your program of replacement 
on under those circumstances? How do you decide what you can 
do with the money you think you can ask for? 

Admiral Goon. It is a very long and involved process, Senator. 
It starts with an appraisal of what you have, each type of ship and 
its division into age groups, sO many a year old, so many 5 years old, 
so many 10 years old, so many 15 vears old. From that you can tell 
what you would like to do to bring everything up to, as I say, per- 
fection. 

Now, realizing that that cannot be done as a continuing business, 
then you split out the more important types from the strategie point 
of view. We have had examples of that here this afternoon where 
emphasis was placed on the escort, the antisubmarine business, to 
see how much of it can be done economically and effectively, at least 
for a few years into the future, by conversion rather than construc- 
tion, and you come out eventually with the minimum new construc- 
tion you can get along with. That is, what this program represents 
is the least that we can get along with now. 


PROGRAM REVIEW 


Senator Smirx. Then as I understand it, you decide on what you 
think the Navy should have and then have it reviewed, keeping 
war plans in mind—I suppose the war plans are based somewhat on 
what the enemy has—and come up with what you think you need 
and then you review it after it goes into the budget? 

Admiral Goon. Yes, 

Senator Smirx. In other words, I am trying to find out whether 
you ask for that which you think you need and then have to review 
it or if you do it the other way around and you make the decision on 
what you think you can get 

Admiral Goon. It is not always a question of what you think you 
can get either. The shipbuilding is only one part of the whole naval 
business. Actually, in the Navy the process you start out with a set 
of tentative program objectives for any particular budget year, and 
those various things are balanced off against each other. The overall 
purpose is to get absolutely the most for the taxpayer that you can 
get for every dollar we spend. But you have to face such problems 
as to whether you would accept 25,000 fewer people and build another 
ship for the same amount of money. 

Senator Smira. My question is largely for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether the Bureau of Ships makes clear what it wants for 
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the year to come and then has to review it and take in this balanced 
program which is necessary, what it can get or if you make that de- 
termination before your wishes or needs are made known. 


DETERMINATION OF CONSTRUCTION 


Admiral Goop. We may stumble over « technicality here, but the 
Bureau of Ships is not primarily responsible for determining what 
should be built. That is the Chief of Naval Operations’ function. 

Senator Smiru. But the Chief of Naval Operations must depend on 
the Bureau of Ships somewhat in getting his information together, of 
course? 

Admiral Goop. Yes. Basically, it does go back to the war plan in 
which certain roles, missions, and tasks are assigned to the Navy, and 
to get the most for your dollar your forces should be tailor-m ade to 
what they have to do. Now, if you do not have the ship, in other 
words, if there is a military requirement in the technical considerations 
of a mission for a ship you do not have, it is up to the Bureau of Ships 
to build it, if the Congress supplies the funds 

Senator Smiru. The war plans determine whether or not you need 
} submarines, 1 battleship, and 2 destroyers or 1 submarine and 5 
warships or battleships? 

Admiral Goon. Yes, it is the war plan that determines the composi- 
tion of the oper iting fleet 

Senator FERGUSON. Suppose | you modernize a 10-year-old ship, then 
what do you consider the age of that ship? 

Admiral Goon. It would depend on the type of ship. Without 
exception it would be less than the life of a new ship of the same type. 

Senator Frrauson. That is pretty hard to answer then? 

Admiral Goop. Yes, sir. 


LIFE OF SUBMARINE 


Admiral Wauuin. I might add there, Mr. Chairman, in the case 
of the submarine, the treaty life of a submarine is only 13 years, so 
10 years out of 13 does not leave a whole lot to go on. Actually,on 
some of our work on the submarines we have found that that is true, 
that corrosion has set in very badly on war-built vessels which, of 
course, were not of the highest quality construction anyhow, and 
there is some question as to whether it is better to spend a lot of 
money on modernizing a ship than it is on building a new ship at 
increased cost. 

Senator Fercuson. Who determines what ships go into the Reserve 
Fleet? 

Admiral Wauutn. The Chief of Naval Operations. 

Senator Fercuson. How many do you have in there 

Admiral Wauurn. Of all kinds? 

Senatoe Ferauson. Yes. 

Admiral Waturn. As of June 30, 1953, 1,177. 

Senator Ferauson. What are your problems of mobilization anc 
requirement for D-plus 24 months? 

Admiral Watun. We haven’t them right here 

Senator Ferauson. Will vou furnish that for the record? 

Admiral Watun. That would be secret material 
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(The information referred to, being classified, was filed with th 
committee.) 

Senator Fercuson. Have you answered the question yet how many 
new ships were in the present fleet? 


CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPS IN FOREIGN PORTS 


Admiral Wauurn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Are you building any ships in foreign ports? 

Admiral Watuin. We are not building any ships in foreign ports 
for the United States Navy. We are building ships under the genera! 
supervision of the Bureau of Ships, through the Navy Department 
and the Department of Defense, under MDAP appropriations for 
NATO nations. Those ships are not for the United States Navy 
nor of United States design. They are the design of the countries 
to which the ships are assigned and will operate as part of their fleet. 

Senator FerGcuson. But we are paying for them? 

Admiral Wauurn. We are paying for them out of MDAP and 
Mutual Security Act funds; yes, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. Are we repairing any ships, modernizing 
any ships in foreign ports? 

Admiral Wain. No, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Are we for NATO? 

Admiral Wauuin. No, we are not doing that for NATO, sir. 

1 might add in regard to the MDAP and MSA money that we are 
building far more in this country in our shipyards for those nations 
than they are building for themselves with that similar money. | 
think about 3 times as much. 


FOREIGN PERSONNEL 


Senator Smirx. How many of our people are in those foreign 
shipvards supervising or directing the building of those ships? 

Admiral Wain. Very few, Senator Smith. We have offices in 
Paris, and in Rome, and in London, and we are establishing one in 
Portugal. They are just skeletonized offices. We have very few 
people there. 

Senator Frerauson. Why do they not build their own ships? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Smiru. Do our people—people of the Navy or MSA 
people—supervise and check those expenditures? 

Admiral Wain. Yes, we have close supervision on the progress of 
the ships. We approve the design to begin with, we set up the office 
of inspection to follow through on the progress payments and the rate 
of work that is being accomplished. We have very good control of 
payment for the work as they go along. 

Senator SmirH. That is the Navy; is the Navy doing that? 

Admiral Watirn. That is right. 

Senator Smirxn. The Navy reports to whom? 

Admiral Wain. The Navy reports to the Department of Defense. 
The funds come from MSP. 
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SUPERVISION BY VARIOUS AGENCIES 
Senator Smiru. We keep getting stories about all of these activities 
in foreign countries being supervised by the various agencies and each 
agency reporting directly to a central office here in Europe and that 
agency to tle United States agency and then finally to the main 
agency. I wondered if that was what was going on in the shipbuilding. 

Admiral Wain. We have no difficulty on that, Senator Smith. 
Actually, the Bureau of Ships has rather complete control of the prog- 
ress of the work and payment for the work after the same is authorized 
bv the Department of Defense and by the Chief of Naval Operations 
The money is made available to us and we have the responsibility of 
seeing that the work is completed in accordance with the contract 
which we make with the foreign governments. 

Senator Fnarauson. How do we do this? Do we take dollars and 
cash them into franes in France or lires in Italy and then pay the men 
for building the ships? 

Admiral Wau.rn. Essentially, that is correct; ves, sir. The money 
is turned over to the Department of Defense by DMS who in turn 
turns over the proportion for this purpose to the Navy Department, 
made available to the Bureau of Ships, who make a contract with the 
foreign government for the ships in question which have previously 
been approved, and parcel out those funds essentially the same as we 
do for our own contracts in this country, progress payments as work 
proceeds. 

Senator Frrauson. Do we buy any guns for the ships here fo 
those dollars that we are putting up? 


FOREIGN PURCHASES OF ORDNANCI 


Admiral Scuorrrer. The European nations under the MSP 
program are buying a considerable amount of ordance from thi 
Bureau of Ordnance in the United States. Some of it is material 
that we have on hand and we sell, shall I say, off the shelf. Other is 
material of which we do not have adequate quantities on hand and 
we procure for that account. 

In addition, they are manufacturing ordnance of their own design 
in Europe. The Bureau of Ordnance has, I regret to say, very little 
contact with that except knowledge of its technical features. 

Senator Ferauson. Who pays for it? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. I regret to say I do not know exactly, but 
that which is built and bought in Europe does not come through the 
funds of the Bureau of Ordnance in any way. I think it is handled 
through MSA funds. 

USE OF MSA FUNDS 


Senator SmirH. In other words, the MSA funds are being used for 2 
purposes: (1) to help the country get on its feet and (2) to help build 
the ships; is that right? 

Admiral Scoorrre.. That is correct. 

Senator Smiru. And while we are losing the work and the employ- 
ment, we are gaining something by letting them be occupied 
themselves. 

Admiral Scuorrre.. That is very true, 
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Admiral Goop. It is a fact that you create the ability there fo: 
them to help themselves more later on. 

Senator Ferauson. So part of it is economic aid. You combin 
economic aid with military aid. 

Admiral Wauurn. Exactly. 

Senator Ferauson. Congress in effect tells the people that we ar: 
appropriating for military aid. 

Admiral Goop. In a practical sense I think that is a true statement 
sir. I do not know of any case where purely economic aid funds 
have been diverted to the Navy. 

Senator Smiru. That is a question we have to answer in corre- 
spondence, why we are building ships over there. 

Admiral Wauuiry. We have had so much of that same correspond 
ence, and it is very hard to explain to the people what that situation is 

Senator Fereuson. On the surface it looks as if they are furnishing 
armament, but in effect we furnish the armament through their ports 
and through their labor and that is paid for by American dollars, 
therefore it is an economic aid. 

Admiral Wauuin. For a certain proportion of these funds, Mr. 
Chairman. As I said before, we build ships directly for them in this 
country to our design to be assigned to them in cost of about three 
times as great as they build for themselves with our funds. 

Senator Ferauson. How much less can they build the same ship 
for in their ports than we build here? 

Admiral Wauuin. It is very difficult to say because we have no 
direct comparison of the same ship, the same design. The ships that 
they build are their design. 


MINESWEEPERS 


Senator SmiraH. What do they build most of? 

Admiral WaLuLiIn. Minesweepers, mostly. 

Senator Ferauson. Do we have the same minesweeper? 

Admiral Waxurn. In most cases not the same design. They have 
a much simpler design than we have. Fundamentally, they use the 
British design. 

Senator Smiru. Do we have the yards with which to build them? 

Admiral Wain. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. How much is their minesweeper compared to 
our minesweeper? 

Admiral Wauuin. I would say the cost of theirs would probably 
go roughly 60 or 70 percent. It would be a lesser ship but the actual 
cost of construction for the same ship would still be considerably less. 

Senator Fercuson. Who determines whether that is sufficient for 
their purpose? 

Admiral Wauuin. They have an organization for that, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Fercuson. Are you gentlemen in on that? 

Admiral Wauuin. We get a little look at it. The determination is 
made by the military advisory group whose business it is to supervise 
that situation over in Europe. When the decision is made what 
should be built, then the material people do get a look at it and make 
estimates and eventually make contracts for the number and types 
of ships finally decided upon by the Department of Defense. 
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EXPENDITURE ABROAD 





FOR 





SHIPS BUILT 


Senator Fercuson. How much is being spent through you for ships 
built abroad? What is your anticipated 1954 budget? 

Admiral WALLIN. $236 million at the present time. That is as of 
about May 1, and we are in the process of making a new contract now 
with Belgium. Another little aspect of this is that in some cases it is 
agreed between the United States and the foreign country that they 
shall build so many of these vessels on their own account if we supply 
the funds for an additional number on our account. The amount for 
1954 will depend upon allocations from the MSP appropriation. 

Senator Ferauson. Are they carrying that out? 

Admiral WALLIN. Yes, sir. 

Senator FerGuson. Have you any in the reserve that you are build- 
ing for them? 

Admiral Wauuin. No. I would say not. That is another matter 
though that the Chief of Naval Operations’ Office handles and of 
course a lot of older vessels of various types have been furnished to 
NATO nations apart from these particular vessels. 

Senator Fercuson. At what price do you take them out of reserve 
and give them to the European countries? 

Admiral Wauuin. There has been a lot of discussion on that subject. 
I do not think any of us can answer that factually covering the whole 
range. 

Senator Fercuson. Will you furnish us the list of all the ships that 
have been taken from America, either out of reserve or active forces 
and transferred to NATO or European or other foreign nations, what 
they were, and how much was paid for them? 

Admiral Wauurn. That can be done; ves, sir, 

(The information referred to, being classified was filed with the 
committee. ) 

Senator Ferauson. Have you any type of ships in reserve similar 
to those that are now being ordered for new construction? 

Admiral Wauuin. My general answer to that is ‘‘No’’; these mine- 
sweepers, for instance, are what we call modern minesw ecepers for 
utilization against a modern mine, whereas, our World War I] mine- 
sweepers are not wholly adequate against the sensitive mines that we 
know the enemy will have. 


SHIPS AND FACILITIES, NAVY 


Senator Ky RGUSON., What are we doing in the researe h al d develop- 
ment on mines or mine detection? 

Admiral WALLIN. We have a mine and torpedo defense laboratory 
at Panama City, Fla., which devotes its full time to this problem. 

Senator FerGuson. What are we spending on that process? 
have also a 


Admiral Wain. While we are looking that up, we 
considerable number of personnel at San Diego in the electronics 
laboratory who are devoting themselves to that problem. In this 


budget our estimate for fiscal year 1954 is $3,050,000 for Panama 
City, which is the major mine research and development center 
Senator Frerauson. As to “Harbor and defenses,” I find that in 
1953 you had $3 million. In fiscal 1954 you have $6,603,274. Why 
is that change? 
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Admiral Watuin. I think that is fully explained in the justificat 
sheets submitted with our budget. In 1952, we had about $15 mill 
In 1953, no funds were available for this purpose. In 1954, our es 
mate is $3 million in order to procure new equipment for installati: 

Senator Fercuson. There are two items, I would like to have th 
and I would like to have maintenance and preservation of the Rese: 
Fleet; it shows an increase of $47,506,000 to $58,894,000 why t 
increase of about $11 million? 


INCREASE IN MAINTENANCE AND PRESERVATION OF RESERVE FLEI! 


Admiral Wain. That is due to inactivation of 84 ships in t! 
fiscal year 1954, costing approximately $15 million. Fifty-six 
those 84 will be overhauled when they go into the Reserve Fle 
That is due to the fact that new ships will be replacing certain shij 
in the present fleet and due to the limitation of 1,131 ships for 195 
it will be necessary to inactivate those that are replaced by new ship 
l think that explains fully the increased cost. 


Senator Ferauson. Gentlemen, I want to thank you. I think th: 
. ' 
is all we have. 
Admiral Wain. Mr. Chairman, Chairman Bridges had som 


questions he wanted answered on the record. If you could give nx 
those, I will have the answers. 

Senator Ferauson. Yes, and we will insert them in the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

(See p. 1093) 

Question. Can you give us the comparative costs of the converting of subn 
rines with the cost of the building of new ones? 

(The information is classified and has been furnished to the committee.) 

Question. Is the Navy Department careful to deduct all costs not direct 
apportionable to building subs or converting them in comparing costs betwer 
Navy yards? 

Answer. Yes. The method used in computing submarine construction 
conversion costs at the various naval shipyards is based primarily on the amour 
expended for direct productive labor and material plus an applicable prorati: 
for that portion of the indirect overhead costs attributable to supporting t! 
shipyard, i. e., those costs which are due to military functions are deducted 
order to achieve a comparable basis with private shipyards. 

Question. What are the features, and can they be prorated in cost estimaté 
and comparison when discussing cost, and tactical value of converted subs a 
compared to newly built ones? 

(The information is classified and has been furnished to the committee 

Question. Is there additional cost involved in concentrating atomic sub cor 
struction work at New London in a private shipbuilding yard? 

(The information is classified and has been furnished to the committee.) 

Question. Has the Navy Department negotiated with other friendly countries 
in the matter of converting or building submarines? 

(The information is classified and has been furnished to the committee.) 

Question. With respect to life of converted ships, does the Navy take into ac 
count the fact that some ships were built and never made deep dives and never 
took many depth charges? 

(The information is classified and has been furnished to the committee.) 

Question. With the many uses for which subs can be put—killer subs, antisubs, 
radar-picket subs, attack subs, fuel carriers, recon subs—how much consideration 
has been given to building or converting subs as contrasted to the building or 
converting of other type ships, especially capital ships? 

(The information is classified and has been furnished to the committee.) 

Question. How many subs on order or in commission now, as compared to 
Russian fleet? 

(The information is classified and has been furnished to the committee.) 

Question. To what extent is manufacturing work going to be given to private 
industry? 
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Answer. The answer to this question is not fi kno\ at this tim nly 2 
recent of naval shipyard employees are engaged in manufacturing However, a 
iy is being made of certain manufacturing operations at naval shipyards to 
termine whether or not a continuation of this work is essential Che Secretary 
f the Navy issued instructions on May 28, 1953, curtailing paint manufacturing 
ut the Norfolk and Mare Island Naval Shipyards. It is the Bureau nderstand- 


that the Inter-Governmental Relations Subcommittee of the House Govern- 
ent Operations Committee is inquiring into other naval manufacturing activi- 
The principal considerations in deciding how much naval manufacturing 
ork can be performed by private industry are, (1) availability of commercial 
rees of supply, (2) relative costs as between naval and private facilities, (3 
mobilization planning, and (4) research and development 
Question. What is considered to be a fair division of work between Government 
shipyards and private shipyards? 
Answer. A fair division of naval work between Government shipyards and pri 
ate shipyards is considered to be a division which will help maintain beth in a 


itisfactory state of mobilization readiness. This is one of the Bureau’s primar 
objectives in assigning its ship construction, conversion, and repair worl 
Question. Are private yards going to be allowed to expand at the expense of 


Government yards? 

Answer. The Bureau is not encouraging facilities expansion of private yards 
Yards receiving Navy work must demonstrate that they have adequate fac 
ties. There will be, however, some expansion in employment at private ship 
repair facilities, with a concurrent reduction in naval shipyard employment 
This will result from the assignment of more naval ship repair work to private 
yards. 

Question. How will work be distributed between Government shipyards and 
private shipyards? 

Answer In general, the work will be distributed between naval shipyards and 
private shipvards in such a way as to maintain the mobilization potential of both 
The naval shipyards will continue to overhaul and repair most combatant types 
and will perform construction and conversion work which it is impracticable to 
place in private yards. ‘The latter yards will overhaul and repair most auxiliary 
and service craft, will continue to perform work on Reserve Fleet ships and, as 
in the past, will receive most of the new construction together with some conver 
sion work. 

Question. What is the intent of the policy which diverts overhaul and repair 
work to private shipyards? 

Answer. The detailed policy considerations which will govern the assignment 
of overhaul and repair work to naval and private shipyards are now being formu 
lated by higher naval authority. The intent of the policy, as stated above, will 
be the accomplishment of a division of work which will permit both naval and 
private shipyards to maintain technical skills, facilities and management experi 
ence adequate to undertake their planned mobilization tasks 


Senator Ferauson. We will take up medical care on Monday. 
(Whereupon, at 4:45 p. m., Thursday, June 18, 1953, a recess was 
taken until 9:30 a. m., Friday, June 19, 1953.) 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 19, 1953 


Unitep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, BG. 

The subcommittee met at 9:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-39, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Homer Ferguson (chairman of the sub- 
committee ) presiding. 

Present: Senators Ferguson, Smith, Hayden, Maybank, McClellan, 
Flanders, and Hendrickson. 

Senator Feracuson. The committee will come to order. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


STATEMENTS OF COL. JOHN L. ZOECKLER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR 
AIRCRAFT PROGRAMING, DIRECTORATE OF PROCUREMENT AND 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERING, DCS/MATERIEL; COL. NEIL D. 
VAN SICKLE, CHIEF, AIRCRAFT PROGRAMING, ASSISTANT FOR 
PROGRAMING, DCS/OPERATIONS; MAJ. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, DI- 
RECTOR OF BUDGET, DCS/COMPTROLLER; MAJ. GEN. OLIVER S. 
PICHER, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, OPERATIONS; AND LT. COL. LEO HOOK, DEPUTY CHIEF 


1954 BUDGET 


Senator Frreuson. Our first witness this morning is General 
Asensio. General, will you proceed, please. 

General Asensto. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
in introducing the detailed budget estimates of the Depar tment of the 
Air Force for fiscal year 1954 I shall confine my remarks to a short 
discussion of unexpended balances and a delineation of highlights per- 
taining to the several appropriations making up the total Air Force 
request. 

UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Currently, the item which derives most attention, and which is of 
overriding importance to the Air Force because it is so often misunder- 
stood, is the question of unexpended balances. In the past 3 fiscal 
years, the Congress has appropriated some $59 billion in recognition 
of the need for an expanded and modern Air Force. Of this amount, 
approximately $28.5 billion, or almost half, will be unexpended as of 
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the end of the current year. Misunderstandings arise because it 
erroneously concluded that the funds re prese nted by these unexpend 
balances are available for the detailed uses for which we seek nev 
obligating authority. 

Actually, this is not the case. The great bulk of this amount (ap 
proximately 86 percent) will be placed on contract before June 30, 
1953, and will represent # legal obligation of the Government in a 
cordance with the intended use of the Congress and the executive de 
partment when the authority for its use was enacted into law. Lesser 
amounts are reserved for application against the added costs incor 
porated in engineering changes which are historically encountered 
in the production of new and complicated equipment such as aircraft, 
and for the transportation of manufactured items to the point of indi 
cated delivery. 

The Congress has recognized that a considerable period of years 
will be involved in the process of contracting for equipment, manu- 
facturing it, making delivery, and drawing up the necessary docu- 
ments for final adjustment and settlement. For this reason, the appro- 
priation language incorporates the words “to remain available until 
expended.” This phrase applies in 4 of the 9 Air Force appropria- 
tions. These are “Aircraft and related procurement,” “Major pro- 
curement other than aircraft,” “Acquisition and construction of real 
property,” and “Research and development.” It is apparent, upon 
reflection, that the types of activity inherent in each of these appro- 
priations would be hampered seriously except for the continuity pro- 
vided by this procedure. 

Even in the remaining five appropriations, which are available for 
obligation only for the fiscal year for which enacted, the principle 
that expenditures will lag has been recognized. Statutory authority 
exists, therefore, to provide for the av: ailability of such funds for 
expenditure for a period of 2 years following the last year of availa- 
bility for obligation. 

It is thus obvious that the unexpended balances are not available for 
any other use except where major program changes result in lesser 
fund requirements. The creation of new terminology such as “spend- 
ing authority” cannot make them available because the spending 
authority is already a part of the obligating authority that was 
granted in the first instance. In any case our objective is to justify 
the continued availability of any unobligated balances as well as the 
requirement for new obligating authority. 


REQUEST FOR NEW OBLIGATING AUTHORITY 


Previous witnesses before this and other committees of the Con- 
gress have brought out the fact that this reduced request for new 
obligating authority results from a change in the Air Force program. 
All recent estimating activities have emphasized the fact that a major 
change for fund requirements necessitates a comparable change in 
program. The revised recommendations submitted to the Congress in 
Mav 1953 are shown in the following table in comparison with the 
new obligating authority enacted for fiscal years 1952 and 1953. 
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» obligating authority as enacted by Congress for the fiscal years 1952 and 1953 
and budget estimate submitted fo fiscal year 1954 


{In thousands of dollars] 


















4 year j i 2 I . - 
Appropriation | Fi ons | 3 —E as budget fiscal 
- year 1954 
(1) 2 ' 
ft and related procurement 11, 257, 800 11. 000, 00 495, 000 
procurement other than aircraft 1, 775, OO 00, OOO Lh 
tion and construction of real property 2, 173, 500 200), OOK 1K 
nance end operations 443. 44 iM " i) 000 
ry personnebrequirements O16, 704 0), OOM 00, 000 
arch and development $25, OO 25 OK { ‘ 
e personnel requirements 19, 04 2t 4, 900 
National Guard 8&7. 900 wi, OF { ( 
ncies 10, 0) 
otal 99 238 gS 20, 5SR7. 98 688. 000 
{ncludes $667 million appropriated to the Office of the Secretary of Defense fur the **Exy 
States airpower”’ and transferred to this approprixtior 


Even though all appropriations are intimately interrelated through 
derivation from the same source—the conte mplated operating pro- 
cram—the salient features which should be borne in mind in compar- 
ing these figures should be considered on the basis of separate appro- 
priations rather than as a whole. 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


Whereas the new obligating authority requested is indicated as 
$3,495 million, the fiscal year 1954 program is estimated at about 
$4,128 million. The additional funds required to finance this program 
will be provided from funds appropri iated in previous years. The An 
Force has examined its aircraft procurement program, and, as a result 
of planned downward adjustments in requirements Mereane’ of changes 
in force objectives, it is estimated that about $633 million will be made 
available for the purposes indicated above. 

The fiscal year 1954 —e including the new obligating author- 
ity which will be justified in detail during the hearings, is much 
reduced from that granted in 5 rior years because the major portion of 

modernization and equipping of the forces will be accomplished from 
pr ior finane ing and because the force objectives have been modified a 
demonstrated to you previously by other witnesses. Vurdidthiors. 
the expansion of the aircraft industry to accommodate the increased 
requirements following Korea has been largely achieved. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 


The areas of major demand in this appropriation continue to be 
electronics and communications equipment and ammunition. In ad 
dition, the phasing of training equipment must continue to keep pace 
with the production of all new aircraft. 


ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION OF REAL PROPERTY 


The request for new obligating authority relates only to existing 
public works authorization for which funds have not yet been pro- 
vided. This request has been reduced in consideration ofthe elimina- 
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tion or later phasing of bases previously incorporated in the Air Force 
program. Construction requirements are now being reviewed to 
determine the extent to which new public works authorization and 
appropriations will be required later in the year to achieve the best 
balance in the current program. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


Although the program envisages force levels in fiscal year 1954 
higher than those in fiscal year 19538, a comparison between the 2 years 
indicates a reduction in operating funds. Basic considerations in 
volved in the determination of the obligating authority required in 
cluded flying hours, number of installations, and personnel strengths, 
both military and civilian. Ending personnel strength for fiscal year 
1954 will be lower than originally anticipated because of actions al- 
ready taken. There has been a similar adjustment with regard to 
installations. Plans now call for a reduced flying hour program to 
accomplish the necessary training within the obligating authority 
requested, 

MILITARY PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


The funds requested in this appropriation were computed on the 
basis of supporting 970,000 man-years, derived from a beginning 
strength of 980,170 and an ending strength of 960,000. Although the 
present personnel program contemplates a reduction of 20,170 during 
fiscal year 1954, the overall Air Force program calls for an increase in 
the number of wings. Obtainment of these objectives will, of course, 
entail considerable tailoring to make the cloth fit the pattern. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The amount of new obligating authority requested reflects a con 
certed effort to achieve research and development objectives at the 
lowest possible cost. Technological developments in this dynamic 
air age demand, however, that its future not be compromised to the 
point of stifling progress. 


RESERVE PERSON NEL REQUIREMENTS 


The request for fiscal year 1954 in this appropriation reflects a re 
duction against funds authorized in fiscal year 1953 because of esti 
mated unobligated balances in fiscal year 1953 which, by virtue of 
the 2-year availability for obligation of this appropriation, can be 
app lied to finance part of the mM W program. Also reflected, to some 
extent, is the reduction in the Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps program to conform to Fre ‘ouael program of the Air Force. 
In fiscal year 1954, this ap propri: ition will be converted from a 2-year 
to an annual appropriation. This means that the estimates which 
you are now considering include only the funds necessary to finance 
program requirements during the fiscal year concerned. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


The increase in the fiscal year 1954 fund request over the amount of 
new obligating authority provided in fiscal year 1953 results pri- 
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marily from increased requirements directly related to the continua- 
tion, remanning and reequlpping program Started aul i” Tis il year 
1952. The conversion from conventional to jet aircraft also generates 
additional fund requirements. 


CONTINGENCIES 
Lhe activities In this area are dependent to some caegree upon the 
strength and composition of the Air Force. Nevertheless, the ippro 
priation request has been held at approximately the same level as 
that of fiscal year 1953. 


DETAILS ON AVAILABILITY, OBLIGATIONS, AND EXPENDITURES 


Details on budget program and project availability, obligations, a1 d 
expenditures will be furnished the committee at the time the Air Force 
appears to justify the appropriation estimates. ( ompil ition of this 
ll formation has been deferred pending the refinement of ce 
recent adjustments which are being worked into the detailed justilica- 
tions that will be presented to this committee. 

Senator Frrquson. Now do you have anyth ng you want to add to 
that statement ¢ 

General Asensio. No, my statement is merely an introduction to the 
detailed budget of the Air Force. If you desire, we cal proceed to 
the consideration of the details of the first approp! ation, which is 
appropriation “Aircraft and related procurement.” 

Our principal witness is Col. John L. Zoeckler, Deputy Director for 
Aircraft Procurement, of Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel Office, who 
will speak at this time. 

Senator Frerauson. Colonel Zoeckler, we will hear from you at this 
time. 

AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


Colonel Zorckuter. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the portion of the USAF budget to be presented at this time is the 
aircraft and related procurement appropriation. ‘The new authority 
requested in this appropriation is $3,495 million. ‘This amount when 
added to $633 million to be made available by reduction of prior 
programs, will provide financing in total of $4,128 million. OF the 
total, $3,402,125,000 is for aircraft production which for budget pur- 
poses is divided into three parts: 

(1) Complete aircraft, in budget program 110; 

(2) Initial spares and spare parts, in budget program 120; and 

(3) Related aircraft procurement, in budget program 130. 
The remaining $725,.875,000 will finance: 

(1) The modification of in-service aircraft: 

(2) The production of pilotless aircraft and guided aircraft 

rockets: 

(3) Industrial mobilization measures; and 

(4) Certain administrative costs of production and procure- 
ment activities, 
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1953 


HEARINGS 





At the hearings conducted by this subcommittee for the fiscal year 
1953 budget, the Air Force presented its aircraft production and pro- 
curement program, based on substantially equipping a 143-wing force 
by December 1955. At that time, our production program had been 
leveled from previously scheduled maximum rates to more moderate 
rates consistent with the expe rience gained by that time concerning 
the capabilities of industry. Delivery of those quantities already on 
order with previously ap ypropriated funds was extended further into 
the future. At the same time recognition was given to the i increase in 
aircraft reorder leadtime experienced since the beginning of the war 
in Korea. Reorder lead time was adjusted from the pre-Korean 
average of 18 months to an average of 24 months. 

Since the fiscal year 1953 hearings a tentative adjustment has been 
made in the force levels to be attained by the Air Force. Current 
planning calls for manning and equipping of 120 wings by the end of 
fiscal year 1956. Plans for aircraft procurement, however, er 
sustained production rates sufficient to equip the combat wings of : 
modified 143-wing force by end of fiscal year year 1956. Some adjust 
ment has been made in the levels to be attained in supporting units, 
other than the combat wings. This revision has necessitated a reduce 
tion in quantities of aircraft procured with prior years funds, and has 
eliminated certain aircraft production requirements from our fiscal 
year 1954 request. The aircraft production program as proposed by 
the Air Force gives recognition to the necessity for retaining a sound 
mobilization base, to maintaining economic production rates in those 
facilities retained in the program, and to revised force structures and 
dates of their attainment. 


AIRCRAFT 





DELIVERIES 


Aircraft deliveries during the past year have confirmed the require 
ment for a reorder lead time of 24 months as established for the cur 
rent period. During the past 2 years the aircraft industry has ex- 
panded its facilities and manpower to its current high le vel. There 
will be some additional expansion during the next 6 months. At the 
same time training and experience has increased the efficiency of in- 
dividual workers and has improved the utilization of facilities. Asa 
result it is possible to forecast some shortening of the production cycle 
and a consequent reduction in reorder lead time. ‘These reductions 
are a matter of judgment based on the assessment of the varied effects 
of many factors. 

Recent indications from major airframe manufacturers, that the 
shortening of reorder lead times by as much as 3 months may be feasi- 
ble, has made possible the adoption by the Air Force of a 21-month 
reorder lead-time average. This substantial reduction has been ac- 
cepted as a goal for attainment through exertion of our best efforts 
and with the concurrence of the Department of Defense. If, in fact, 
these reductions are not attainable it may be necessary to resort to 
partial financing or to procure long lead time items in advance of 
fiscal year 1955 appropriations to maintain a continuous flow of air- 
eraft and prevent gaps in production lines. Provision has been made 
in this estimate for funds to support such procurements. 
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MODIFICATION OF FORCE GOALS AND LEAD TIME ESTIMATES 


As a consequence of these changes which have modified our force 
goals and lead-time estimates, it has been necessary to reschedule or 
eli iminate some aircraft on procurement with funds previously appro 
priated. Our request for new obligating authority in budget program 
pos: complete aircraft, is $1,783,435,000. This amount, together with 

$308,400,000 available from prior ap propriations due to adjustment of 
quantities is required to finance “2162” aircraft to be ordered in fiscal 
year 1954. Each aircraft model is scheduled at an appropriate rate 
within production capability to ne, the necessary oe 
within the required time period. In our fiscal year 1954 producti 
schedule, only that number of months of p coh ction required to insure 
the capability of placing further orders for fiscal year 1955 is planned. 
These follow-on procurements will, of course, be required to maintain 
the combat effectiveness of the existing force and to provide those ail 
craft necessary to equip additions to our modified 143 wing force 
structure as may be approved. 

This production occurs on the descending side of the production 
curve and the rates established are well within the capacity of 
indust ry. The shortage of machine tools has been alleviated to a i. oreat 
extent, although certain special purpose tools are still in short sup ply. 
A nucleus of highly trained personnel is at work in the aircraft in- 
dustry and manpower shortages are not expected to exist. However, 
several improved and new designs will be introduced, requiring even 
greater output of complex forgings, extrusions, and material shapes 
which contribute to extended production time. Accelerated future 
production of these aircraft contemplates continued progress in the 
heavy-press program and will require, in addition, the provision of a 
limited quantity of special tools and facilities, detailed justification of 
which will be given later. 

The substantial reserve capacity created since the outbreak of th 
Korean war will be largely preserved through continued production 
at reduced rates in most of the sources created in past programs to 
broaden the industrial base. 

This production and procurement plan is subject to refinement as 
we gain further experience during the fiscal year with the effects of 
our revised schedules and force goals. 


MAXIMUM PRODUCTION RATE ATTAINED 


Under this revised program we have substantially attained the 
maximum rates of production which we contemplate. The rate will 
continue to rise from the present approximate 650 per month until a 
peak of about 730 is reached in March 1954. After this date, produc 
tion will start to taper off gradually to 500 per mon ith | yy mid-1955 
and to 200 per month by mid- 1956. These rates include aircraft 
procured for mutual defense assistance programs as well as for the 
Air Force. 

We will continue to maintain proper balance between quality and 
quantity in our aircraft procurement, emphasizing the necessity for 
getting the highest essential quality within the eae number of 
planes authorized. Introduction of new models in fiscal year 1954 
is essential to insure the continued superiority of our combat forces. 
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Such new models inevitably bring about technical problems which 
admittedly interfere with sustained large-volume production. How 
ever, the ra Force is not now faced with the necessity for rap! id eX 
pansion of its forces and nas applied a more conservative policy for 
bringing in new models which will largely prevent the slippages in 
Si hedules which have occurred in the past t due to committing designs 
to production before comp rlete testing has been accomplishes |. This 
policy provides for origina] production at limited rates to ‘tgelies for 
adequate testing to insure delivery of tactica ly suitable eapo! $ 
systems from accelerated production. Delays in delivery ad require 
ment for extensive modification will be reduced with resultant econo 
niles and improved combat effectiveness. 

The Air Force will continue its policy of placing contracts with as 


broad a segment of industry as is consistent with economic production 
and appropriate utilization of established facilities. To the extent 
possible under conditi ms of decelerating | ‘oduction., 1 soul d mobili- 


zation base will be retained. Where current or future pro luction is 
insufficient to sustain economic rates at all facilities currently in pro 
duction or planned ane activation, the more effective producers will 
be retained, consistent with st: ated objectives. Where it is necessary 
to phase out or reduce rates at a facility, every effort will be made to 
retain it in a standby or pilot line status. 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY TO ALL BUSINESS 


We will continue the established Air Force practice of offering to 
all business enterprises, large and small, equal opportunity to produce 
those items we require. We will encourage aggressively the employ- 
ment of small-business concerns by prime contractors. 

We will continue to provide the maximum incentive to contractors 
for reduction in costs through the use of appropriate contract provi- 
sions permitting reward for efficiency. We will use competition in 
negotiation and multiple awards wherever possible, and we will take 
into account distressed labor areas in selecting sources or in phasing 
out facilities. 

Because of the classification of additional details of this request, 
oral presentation will follow, which it is requested be off the record. 

Senator Frrauson. Do you have anything you want to add to that 
statement or anything vou want to amplify ? 

Colonel Zoecxter. Mr. Chairman, when we presented our program 
to the subcommittee in the House of Representatives, great interest 
was shown 

Senator Fercuson. We are going to make the record of the House 
part of our record. It will be furnished to the Senators as soon as it 
is available. While we will not reprint it, it will be referred to and 
will become part of our record. 

Now, do you want to tell us something about what happened there? 





ATR FORCE PRODUCTION SCHEDULE 


Colonel ZorckirR. Yes, sir; the program evolution which has oc- 
curred from the original submission of the Air Force budget, January 
9 this year, to the final submission of June 2. The schedule for Air 
Force production of June 2 was of considerable interest to those 
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committee members. I feel that perhaps it would be advisable to 
indicate that and perhaps go through the evolution here. 

Senator Ferguson. You have not done that in your statement? 

Colonel ZorcKLer. No, sir; I have not. 

Senator Fercuson. Did you submit to them on the 2d of June a 
revised budget ¢ 

Colonel ZorcKLer. The 2d of June program to which I refer, sir, is 
the Air Force aircraft-production schedule rather than the budget 
submission. General Asensio can give you the correct date of the 
budget submission, I am sure. 

Senator Fercuson. Has the committee gotten this production sched- 
ule yet ¢ 

Colonel Zorckier. I do not believe the schedule itself has been sub- 
mitted, 

Senator Frereuson. Has the schedule been submitted to the House 
Members ? 

JUSTIFICATION FOR AIRCRAFT 


Colonel Zorckier. Not the actual schedule. The production pro- 
gram to which I refer has as yet to be approved by the Department 
of Defense and, therefore, we are not privileged to present the ac tus il 
alreraft schedule. However, the program has been ap proved for t he 
purposes of submission to both the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, and that program includes 2,162 aircraft, which it is our pur- 
pose to justify during these hearings. 

Senator Fercuson. I understand then that there is at present a 
program. That program has been approved for submission by the 
Secretary of Air and the Secretary of Defense, and it is that that you 
want to talk about that refers to 2,162 aircraft. 

Colonel ZorcKier. Yes, sir, ie the fiscal year 1954 program. 

Senator Ferguson. All righ 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION PROGRAM SINCE KOREA 


Colonel ZOECKL ER, We have prepared, s r, a tab which Mr. Heinz- 
mann will pass to you gentlemen indicating + the evolution of this pro- 
gram from the original submission of January 9, through the Air 
Force recommended program, to the current program. You will 
note in this tab, sir, entitled “Aircraft Production Program Since 
Korea,” that we have some total program figures. There are air- 
craft production figures and do not represent inventory figures of 
any description, These are aireraft totals in the production program 
concerned. In our submission of » January 1953, ther re were, through 
fiscal year 1954, a total of 25,204 aircraft programed. That is the 
first column. 

Senator Frrevson. The 25.204? 

Colonel Zorckier. Yes, sit 

Senator Fereuson. You say that is the amount of planes that you 
have programed? From when? 

Colonel Zorckier. From the beginning of Korea, from the be 
ginning of fiscal year 1951, funds have been programed for 25,204 
aireraft in our printed budget of January 9, 1953, which is the takeoff 
point, as | understand it. for these discussions. 
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Of this quantity, moving to the second column, the Air Force had 
ordered, through fiseal vear 19538, 21,555 aircraft. 

Senator F ‘ERGUSON. Now, there is a difference between “program” 
and ‘ ‘order.’ 

Colonel Zorcxurr. Yes, sir. I should have said, had ordered 
had planned to order. Some of these aircraft are not yet on order. 

Senator Frercuson. What is the difference between a program or 
one that is planned to be ordered ? 

Colonel Zorckier. Our program includes both those aircraft which 
are on order, and to be ordered. 

Senator Frrauson. Is there anything secret in this? 

Colonel Zorckier. No, sir; we have submitted it to the House com- 
mittee for publication. 

Senator Frrcuson. I will now make this a part of this record. 

(The table referred to follows :) 


Aircraft procurement program (since Korea) 





Quantities 
* * : ——— _ New obli- 


To be gational ! 


Ordered in withority 


Total “na ordered in ; 
programed — a ul year required 
PoL—-Vd } “1954 
Millions of 

| dollars 
Printed budget Jan. 9, 1953 25, 204 21, 555 3, 649 | $5, 864. 4 
First reduction 204 34 —260 | 2—1, 165.0 
Program March 5, 1953 24, 910 21, 521 3, 389 $4, 699. 4 
Second reduction ; —1,977 —750 —1, 227 3—1, 930.3 
Program June 2, 1953 22, 933 20, 771 2, 162 $2, 769. 1 


1 The amounts shown in this column pertain to ‘‘Aircraft,’”’ complete budget program 110; ‘Initial spares 
and spare parts, “‘budget program 120; and ‘‘ Related procurement,’’ budget program 130, 
2 See the following 


Reduction resulting from conservative introduction of new models_- . $1, 000.0 
Reduction resulting from increased durability of J-47 engines 165.0 
Total. . . . b “ 1, 165.0 


3 See the following: 
Reduction resulting from deletion of 129 special aircraft 233.0 
Reduction resulting from deferment of 703 aircraft for reduced leadtime - - 355. 3 
Provision for long leadtime components_- ; ‘ 





- 599. 3 


Reduction resulting from the deletion of 1,145 support aircraft ; ’ 1, 098. 0 
Total due , - . ‘ 1, 930. 3 


ORDERING AND PROGRAMING OF AIRCRAFT 


Colonel ZorcKier. Your question, as I understood it, was concern- 
ing the ordering and programing of the aircraft. 

Senator Ferauson. Yes; you said that 21,555 were not all ordered. 
Some of them were just programed for order. 

Colonel ZorcKier. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. And that the 25,204 was programed ? 

Colonel Zorckier. Yes, sir. The distinction to be drawn here actu- 
ally is that the 21,555 aircraft have already been funded. ‘The quanti- 
ties we are requesting or would have requested under the January 9 
submission is in the third column, 3,649 aircraft, and those aircraft 
have not been funded. There are minor quantities of those aircraft 
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shown in the column 1951-53 which are not yet on order for reasons 
that can be explained later. 


PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 


Senator Henprickson. Are they production problems? 

Colonel Zoeckier. To some extent, yes, sir. One of the aircraft we 
have not placed on order is the C-123. Another aircraft is the H 
that is strictly a production problem, sir, due both to strikes and to 
technical difficulties. 

Senator Frereuson. This 3,649; are any of those funded ? 

Colonel Zorckuier. None of these aircraft have been funded. 

Senator Fercuson. In any prev ious year ! 

Colonel Zorckier. In no previous year. 

Senator Frrcuson. Are they in the 21,555? 

Colonel Zorcxier. No, sir. They, together with the 21,555, total 
the 25,204 which would have been in the January 9 total program, had 
it been justified at this time. 

Senator FerGuson. Now, in the second column under 21,555, are any 
of those canceled ? 

Colonel ZorcKier. The figure shown there, sir, minus 34, indicates 
that 34 aircraft funded out of prior fiscal years, prior to fiscal year 
1954, would have been removed from the program. Some would have 
been cancellations. Others would have been elimination of aircraft not 
yet on order. 

Senator Frercuson. Then the next item you have; second reduction, 
750. 


Colonel Zorckier. Yes, sir. I think perhaps I should explain first 


how we arrived at our program of March 5 in answering your ques- 
tion. 
Senator Frerauson. Yes? 


MARCH 5 PROGRAM 


Colonel ZorckieR. The March 5 program is the program which the 
Air Force would have justified under the January 9 submission of 
the budget. In the interim between the preparation of the current 
production program which accompanied the January 9 submission 
actually that program was prepared in September of 1952—it became 
obvious to the Air Force that some more conservative action should be 
adopted, more conservative policies applied toward the introduction of 
new models of aircraft. In applying that policy and in making some 
other adjustments which became obvious with the passage of time, the 
Air Force derived the program which would have consisted of a total 
of 24,910 aircraft rather than the 25,204 which it had anticipated in 
the January 9 submission. Do I make myself clear, Mr. Chairman 4 

Senator Fereuson. Well, you have another figure in there I notice 
of 294. You took 294 from 25,204, which leaves you 24,910, and you 
have not mentioned the 294 before. 


RESULT OF AIRFORCE REVIEW 


‘ 


prior programs and the 260 eliminated from our request for fia: a ve 
1954. That totals the 294. The result of the M: ivch 5 Air Force 


Colonel Zorcxier. That is the total quantity, the 34 eliminated yb m 
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review of its procurement and production program as proposed in the 
January 9 submission resulted in the recommendation by the Air 
Force that this total 294 aircraft be eliminated from both the prior 
programs and the request at that time. That is the program which we 
would have justified at this time had we been justifying the January 9 
submission rather than the current program. 

Senator Henprickson. That was the recommendation of the Air 
Force? 

Colonel Zorcxier. That was the recommendation of the Air Force. 
You will note, sir, that these eliminations amount to $1,165,000,000 and 
there is a little “2” opposite. The detail is indieated opposite the “2” 
below. Approximately $1 billion of this reduction was due to this 
conservative introduction of new models, models that shall remain 
nameless for security reasons but on which we will later brief the 
committee off the record. The remaining portion results from the 
reduction of 4,000 J-47 engines and spares associated therewith. Due 
to the increased reliability that we are obtaining and have experienced 
in the past several months on that engine, we were able to reduce the 
quantity of engines required for replacements by a quantity of 4,000, 
This amounted to $165 million. So the Air Force would have sub- 
mitted to this committee a program amounting to $1,165,000,000 less 
than that proposed in the January 9 budget submission. 

To go on now, sir, to answer your question concerning the further 
reductions here, the second reduction, in the June 2 program which 
the Secretary of Defense has approved for purposes of presenta- 
tion to the Congress, we have eliminated a further 1,977 aircraft, 
bringing our total program to 22,933 

Senator Frreuson. Now to be orde red in fiscal 1954, you take out 
1,297? 

Colonel ZorecKLER. Yes, sil 

Senator Frrauson. Ordered or programed, you say are in 1951, 
1952, 1953, you took out 750? 

Colonel Zorcktrr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. Is that because of slippage or something ? 

Colonel ZorcK Ler. No, sir, that was due to 3 or 4 reasons which are 
detailed below, opposite No. 3. The first quantity refers to the 129 
aircraft which General Vandenberg has explained have been elimin 
ated from combat reserve, attrition aircraft provided for a very short 
period of early combat. That 129 aircraft accounted for $233 million 
of the total reduction indicated on this sheet of $1,930.3 million. 


REDUCTION OF SUPPORT AIRCRAFT 


A reduction of 1,145 support aircraft has been made. Of that quan- 
tity, a substantial number was in prior programs, 621 aircraft have 
been deleted from the prior programs as a result of reductions in 
support, tré ining, and similar type aircraft. 

The quantity 1,227 is made up of again, two components. First, the 
deferral of 703 aircraft due to an approximate 3 months’ reduction in 
our estimated reorder lead times. And second, the remaining aircraft 
in the deletion of 1,145 support aircraft. The total reduction in the 
request then becomes $1,930.3 million as detailed below, or a reduction 
in our request from $5,864.4 million in the printed budget to $2,769.1 
million. 
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Senator Ferauson. Now you said there was a figure here that had 
some planes in it that you would explain later, off the record. 

Colonel Zorckier. Yes, sir. 

Senator F PRGUSON. lL think you had better explain them now. I 
think we could understand them better if they were explained at this 
moment. 

First, I would ask you about the C-123; you said that was obvious, 

Colonel Zorckurr. J would like to have this off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Ferguson. Now, we will go back on the record. 


ELIMINATIONS DUE TO LEAD TIME 


Colonel Zorcxirr. In explaining the quantities which have been 
eliminated from the request as a result of actions recently taken, the 
quantity of 703 due to lead time 1s probably of greatest importance, 
This quantity has been taken from both the combat and noneombat 
type of aircraft due to our reduction in reorder lead time of approxt- 
mately 3 months, as I mentioned; 546 aircraft have been eliminated 
from combat types and 157 from noncombat types. 

Quantities eliminated for other reasons, model 


cancellations, 
eliminations of support and similar items, amount to--— 

Senator Frercuson. Could I ask one question there ¢ 

Colonel Zorck.Ler. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. On the combat that were taken out, you took 
those out because you felt it was not necessary to reorder ¢ 


Colonel Zorcxier. We feel we can accept a reduction of approxi- 
mately 3 months in our lead time as a goal to be attained. In my state 
ment there is some discourse on that particular point. The Air Force 
has accepted as a goal for attainment a reduction of 3 months in the 
reorder lead time to a little over 21 months. We are not sure of our 
ability to accomplish this, and there is no current evidence to indicate 
that this goal can be reached. | 

However, we have obtained information from the major aircraft 
companies and certain equipment manufacturers that they feel tl 
goal is attainable, and we have adopted it as an Air Force goal. 
~ Senator Fercuson. How do you figure lead time if you do not figure 
it through the manufacturers and suppliers ¢ 


iis 


ESTIMATES OF REORDER LEAD TIMI 


Colonel ZorcKkuLer. We do figure it from the best and latest informa- 
tion that manufacturers can give us and our original estimates were 
based precisely on that. We ask our contractors before we establish 
reorder lead times what they estimate their reorder lead time will be, 
and our original program was based upon their stated experience, and 
upon our experience with those contractors. Some of them are more 
optimistic, some of them are more pessimistic, so we do add a fa tol 
in there for that purpose. 

Senator Fereuson. Do you accept the manufacturer’s time as lead 
time or do you place a more optimistic time? Do you contend that 
when there was slippage that it was oan ays the m: unufacturer on his 
figures, previous figures, or was it a cas where you had-—oh, well, you 
had said the lead time would be less. 


33872—53—pt. 2 8 
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Colonel ZorcKier. In all cases we establish our reorder lead times 
based on the best estimates which the contractor gives us and factored 
for the judgment which we must put in as to items about which he has 
little or no knowledge or over which he has little or no control. 

For example, an aircraft manufacturer, such as North American, 
may indicate that he can build an airplane in 16 months. However, 
we know that the Air Force which furnished his engine cannot get that 
engine in less than 18 months. Therefore, we insert as lead time 18 
months rather than his 16. 

Senator Fercuson. So it is a combination of what you would know 
from other manufacturers ? 

Colonel Zorckier. Definitely, sir, and we must take the responsi- 
bility for those poor guesses which have occurred in the past on our 
actual lead time. 


F—86 LEAD TIME 


Senator Fercuson. On the F—86, has not the North American given 
you a very low lead time of 16144 months? 

Colonel ZorcKLer. Sixteen and a half months, but we have from 
that company a piece of correspondence to the effect, this is for the 
airframe. However, we know that the Government cannot furnish 
engines until approximately 18 months. 

Senator Fercuson. Will you give us that letter? 

Colonel ZorcKLer. We will furnish the information for the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


The May 8, 1953, lead-time study furnished to the Department of Defense by 
the North American Aviation Co. pertained to reorder lead time for the airframe 
only for the F-86F aircraft, and did not include lead time for the engine and 
other Government-furnished aeronautical equipment. 

The North American study is quoted in part as follows: 

“The exhibits have been drawn from current experience on the F—S6F fighter 
and are believed to be representative of lead-time requirements fcr continuation 
(reorder) contracts for fighters that have been produced for some time at fairly 
high rates. Flow times would be greater for continuation contracts on newer 
models and on models being produced at low rates. The exhibits do not include 
any data on lead times * * * on new models where engineering and tooling time 
would be involved. They do not consider the problem of lead-time require- 
ments * * * in the procurement of GFAE (Government-furnished aeronautical 
equipment ).” 

The engine for this aircraft is procured by the Government from the engine 
manufacturer and furnished to North American. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately 18 months would be required from ordering the engine to acceptance 
= the complete aircraft. This would include the time required to purchase ma- 
terials, parts, and manufacture the engine; shipping time to the aircraft plant, 
aa installation and flight test time at the aircraft plant. 

Of all the USAF combat aircraft currently in production the IF—-S6F is the 
least complex and has been in production the longest period of time. Conse- 
quently the lead time for this aircraft would be shorter than that required for 
the newer models now being procured. 


Senator Frreuson. Then, on this kind of business where North 
American tells you 16 months and you know that there is a lead time 
of 18 months on engines, of course, it is your Job to try to get the 
engines to reduce their lead time down to 161/ 

Colonel Zorckurr. Or as close thereto as i possible under best 
manufacturing practices. 

Senator Frrcuson. So they can run together? 
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Colonel ZOECKLER. Yes, sir: and we do. Perhaps a short presenta- 
tion on the application of lead time by the Air Force to its pro- 
grams would be appropriate at this point. Would the committee be 
interested ? 

Senator Fereuson. Yes, we would. 

Colonel Zorckter. We have prepared some charts, Mr. Chairman, 
which indicate the method wherein the Air Force applied lead time 
to its budgetary and programing consideration. 

The definition of lead time as we use it in Air Force scheduling and 
budgeting is “the elapsed time from the date of approval for procure- 
ment to the date of delivery of the aircraft.” I hope you will excuse 
my reading this; it won’t get on the record otherwise, I understand. 

This lead time consists of the sum. of five elements which occurred 
in chronological sequence as follows: First, the release of funds and 
negotiation of contract. Second, the procurement of raw materials, 
purchased parts, subcontracted components, and equipment. Third, 
fabrication of parts and subassembly of aircraft and equipment. 
Fourth, final assembly of the completed aircraft. Fifth, the inspee- 
tion, flight test, and acceptance of that aircraft. 

Senator Frrcuson. Now this is assuming that the pilot model has 
been made, drawings and specifications have been completed; is that 
right ¢ 

Colonel Zorckier. Yes, sir; this is in a production aircraft. 

Senator Fercuson. It is out of the research and development phase ? 

Colonel ZorcKier. Yes, it has been converted to production draw- 
ings. It can, however, be the first production aircraft or the very 
last production aircraft. These definitions apply in either case. 


FLIGHT TESTS 


Senator Frercuson. I notice flight test and acceptance. Do you test 
every plane that comes off the line? 

Colonel Zorckier. Every one, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. Flight test ? 

Colonel ZorcKier. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. That is the flight test that is mentioned there? 

Colonel Zorckier. Yes. We also inspect each aircraft and the 
components in each aircraft. For example, in one of our complex 
bombers it takes 3 months to run through the component testing fot 
the bombing systems, the fire-control systems, the flight testing and 
so forth. ‘That is an essential element to insure we have an accept- 
able article before accepting it for the Air Force. 

Senator Fereuson. Do you make a pilot model first ? 

Colonel ZorcKkier. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCietLan. May I ask one question ? 

Colonel Zorckier. Certainly, sir. 

Senator McCLet.tan. That inspection flight test listed as No. 
there; is that done by your own men or by those of the productior 
company ¢ 

Colonel Zorckuer. Generally, sir, it is accomplished by the 
contractor. 
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Senator McCietian. You say it is accomplished by the contractor 
Who actually does inspection and makes inspection 

Colonel Zorcxirr. Final Inspection is accomplished by the Ai 
Force. 

Senator McCieLian. You mean you have your own experts 
inspect and test flight the product after the company says “Here's 
your product, ready for delivery?” 

Colonel Zorcxier. Rather than after, sir, we work very closely wit! 
the contractor to insure that his procedures and ours are substantially 
identical. 

Senator McCieiian. I understand that, but you cannot flight test 
one until it is finished. 

Colonel Zorcxuer. That is right. 

Senator McCietian. And you do your own testing, you do not 

ve that to the contractor ? 


TESTS BY CONTRACTORS 


Colonel Zorck ier. We leave a substantial proportion to the 
tractor on flight testing, but we make the final acceptances. 

Senator McCie.ian, Before you accept any plane, one of your own 
men has flown it and tested it: is that correct ¢ 

Colonel Zoreckier. I think that General Bain is better qualified to 
answer that question. 

Gener: ally Prey we accept the all plane. 

Senator McCrietian. That is all right. I want to know if thos 
planes before they are turned over to servicemen in “flight for duty 
flying or combat flying, whatever it is, if they have been tested by on 
of your testers in flight ? 

General Barn. Not necessarily, sir. For the most part we do now, 
particularly in these periods of relatively low production as compared 
with the war. During the war, once an airplane gets into produ 
tion and the bugs are all worked out of them and we are producing 
them at a rapid rate, we simply spot check the flight test. The flyaway 
pilot carries a form with him to report any deficiencies that show up 
in the airplane after flyaway. 

Senator McCietnan. That does not insure us that every plane we 
turn over to one of the regular crew to fly has been finally tested by 
the Air Force itself? 

General Barn. That is right; ves, sir 

Colonel ZorcKuer. Substanti: ally all the new models as General Bain 
has indicated are. 

Senator McCietnan. If you get 100 planes delivered you will spot 
check a half dozen and say generally they seem all right ? 


REPORT BY FLYAWAY PILOT 


Colonel Van Sickie. Before an airplane is turned over to a crew in 
a unit to fly, the airplane is delivered from the factory by the flyaway 
pilot he mentioned, who makes a report on the airplane; and the unit 
that is accepting the airplane makes what is known as acceptance 
check. Mechanics and engineering officer go over the airplane in great 
detail and then it is test flown by the unit engineering officer before 
the crews fly it 
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Senator McCLeLLtan. Wait a minute, now. It is flown by whom ? 

Colonel Van Sickie. A qualified engineering officer in the unit, 

Senator McCLetuan. In what unit 

Colonel VAN SICKLE, In any uit that receives an all plane, 

Senator McCiuentiaAn. If that is true, then every one of them would 
have been tested, 

( olonel Van Su KLF. Before a crew gets an airp| ine to fly, t has 
been tested. 

Senator McCietLan. Before that plane is assigi 
ohting facility or equipment ? 

Colonel Van Sickie. Yes, sir: before the crew get 

it, or for the use for which it is procured, it has 
jualified Air Force engineering officer. 

Senator McCLeLtnan. You mean : 

Colonel Van Sickie. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCientnan. Then that conflicts 

Colonel Van Sickie. No, sir; your first questioi 
lorce accepts the airplane, picks it up in its inventory. 

Senator McCLetLan. You accept them and pick them and then they 
ire tested before they are actually put into combat service 4 : 

Colonel Van Sicktr. Before they are released to a crew; yes, sir. 

Senator McCietian. Before they are released to a unit as part of its 
equipment, for service ¢ 

Colonel Van Sickie. Yes, sir, definitely. 


EXPLANATION OF DELIVERY PERLOD 


Senator Henprickxson. Colonel, will you explain that delivery 
period, the area in red ¢ 

Colonel Zorckirr. This is an indefinite period which will be ex- 
plained as we go along in this presentation if I may, sir. 

Senator Smrra. What percentage would be returned to the con- 
tractor or to the manufacturer after the Air Force takes them over? 
Would there be many of them / 

General Barn. No: none at all. Practically none at all, unless they 
come up for some kind of modification. 

Senator Smiri. Then the records would show that when the manu- 
facturer delivers them to the Air Force that they were in perfect 
condition ? 

General Barn. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator Smiru. Thank you very much. 

Colonel ZorcKLer. That point is very important due to the fact that 
at the current time we are behind schedule in our F-86—D interceptor 
fighters due to just that consideration. The Air Force will not accept 
the airplane until it is at the point of perfection necessary to insure 
its combat worthiness. 

Senator Fereuson. Does the producer keep manufacturing and pile 
them up for vour acceptance later ? 

Colonel ZorcKLeR. We have in the pool, as we call it, sir, the aircraft 
actually shop-completed, but not accepted by the Air Force. As of 
the 1st of June we had (blank) of those aircraft shop-complete and 
the line was continuing production. The airplanes are in production; 
there are twenty-four or twenty-five thousand people working at the 
plant concerned. 
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Senator Frrcuson. Who is making them ? 

Colonel Zorcxier. The North American Aircraft Corp., sir, the 
ame people that make the fighter that is performing with such success 
in Korea. 

Senator Frereuson. Where are they making them? 

Colonel Z ECKLER., At Inglewood, Calif.. sir. 

Senator Fercuson. What is the trouble with that plane? 

( Off the record. ) 

FAULTY FIREPOWER UNITS 


Senator Frercuson. We are trying to get on the record when this 
trouble in the firepower developed? When did you first learn of it? 

Colonel ZorcKLer. It was encountered about a year ago, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. Was it after you had accepted planes? 

Colonel Zorckier. No, sir; it was during the acceptance of these 
aircraft that we found the difficulties. We did not accept any aircraft 
until they had been brought up to a configuration satisfactory to thi 
Air Force. All of these aircraft which have been accepted—— 

Senator Frrauson. Now, are all of the firepower units that are being 
made perfected before you accept them ? 

Colonel Zorckier. Yes, sir. It is a question of taking a unit from 
the Hughes Aircraft Co. and marrying it with a unit that is made by 
the North American Aircraft Co. In doing that there are a great 
many difficulties involved. However, these difficulties are being sur 
mounted and we are now accepting large numbers of these aircraft 
which were in the pool of aircraft unaccepted. 

Senator Frreuson. Are these planes in your inventory ¢ 

Colonel Zorckuer. Yes, sir, more than (blank) are now in the 
inventory. 

Senator Fereuson. The ones that are sitting out at North American, 
are they in the inventory ¢ 

Colonel Zorckier. No, sir; they have not been accepted, as General 
Bain said, and until the aircraft is accepted they will not appear in 
the Air Force inventory. 

Senator Fercuson. But you may have paid for them? 

Colonel ZorcKkLer. We pay for our aircraft as we go along, sir. 
The substantial investment in work in process is far more than the 
capitalization of these companies. 

Senator Frereuson. These are all as I understand it, fixed-fee, cost 
plus contracts. 

Colonel Zoreckter. Not all, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. Are these particular planes ? 

Colonel Zorckuer. I will have to furnish that for the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The fiscal year 1953 procurement of the F86D is a fixed-price incentive-type 
contract. It is contemplated that fiscal year 1954 procurements of F86D will 
employ the same type of contract. 

The incentive-type contract and the reasons for its use are explained below. 

As regards the ways in which we contract for airframes, it can be stated that 
1 of 2 types is used, There are the CPFF (cost-plus-fixed-fee) and the fixed 
price incentive types. Normally, the CPFF is used early in production where 
quantities are small, costs are not known in detail, and the extent to which the 
prime contractor must subcontract is unknown. The fixed-price incentive type 
provides for a base price or target price, with a division of savings or increased 
costs between the contractor and the Government, resulting usually in addi- 
tional reward to the contractor for economic operation and production. 
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The selection of the type of contract to be used on airframe procurement Ss 
obviously a part of negotiation, and it has always been, and still the px y of 
the Air Force to try to give the contractor a reasonable maximum of responsi 
bility and a profit commensurate with that risk. The manuf: f 
frames in the market which has existed over several years must onceded 
to be extraordinarily hazardous because of economic conditions 
changes in amount of subco! 
In negotiating the type of conti 
try to reduce the unusual hazards in a 
risk. 

In some instances, such as 
been used for the reasons that the 
duction quantity really consisted of pr 
of subcontracting which might subsequent! 


tractin and changes in marke 
il 


mately it is hoped that futu procurements 


price incentive-type contract since that is the genera 


frame procurements, 

The original F-S9 airplanes w 
sons similar to the above In x 
tainties on new airplanes practical 

Up to approximately 5 years 
determination clause was used o 
early production items which of ne 
of difficulties of administration this 
might have been and consequently the ince 
This contract provides for insuring of say 
Government and the contractor on the basis of 
and 75 to SO percent to the Government Experience 
tract indicates that the additional compensation paid 
creating savings and the penalty applied for failure to perf 
the advantage of both the contractor and the Government and this contract is 
currently considered to be the best for our airframe procurement Chere is much 
evidence that contractors are watching costs more carefully than ever bef 
This contract is being applied to the following major prov 
airplanes; Boeing C-97 airplanes; North American F 
Columbus and Englewood ; and Republic F—S4 airplanes 

Summarizing, it is the considered opinion of those res} 
in the Air Force that the CVPFF contract should | 
those cases where it is impossible to use some sembl: 
The reason is that under the CPFF contract there is f 
tractor to reduce costs or to control costs. Under the incentive contra: 
ever, the extraordinary risks in airframes can be reduced to something 
to a normal business risk and the incentive feature of the contrac oes pre 
reason for the contractor to control and reduce his costs and thereby pro 
the most production for the Air Force dollar. 


I do not have that information on hand, sir. We contract for these 
in many ways. There is a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis. However, that 
is generally applied to an aircraft early in its production program 
where details of cost cannot be well known. We may use a fixed- 
price contract with a repricing clause in it. We may use what we call 
an incentive contract which provides additional reward to the con- 
tractor for economic production, 


PAYMENT FOR CORRECTIVE REPAIRS 


Senator Fercuson. Now, when you find a plane unsafe, like this one 
here, who pays the costs of making it safe 

Colonel ZoreckLer. We do, sir 

Senator Ferauson. That is because of the nature of your contract ? 

Colonel Zorckter. In addition to which, sir, we contribute to the 
difficulties through designation of what equipment shall be installed, 
in this case the fire-control system we furnished to North American 
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through our contract. That is the item that is causing the difficulty. 
It is our responsibility and we pay for it. 

Senator Frrecuson. Yes, but had Hughes done the job properly? 

Colonel ZorcKLer. Hughes had done what we asked him to sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Then you were wrong? 

Colonel Zorcxter. It is possible that we were wrong. In the design 
of an advanced system like this you can be wrong. It is not a major 
error, it is one that is being corrected. 

Senator Fercuson. What do you figure the cost per plane to correct 
it ¢ 

Colonel ZorcKkier. I have no figures here. 

Senator Fercuson. Does anybody know? 

Colonel Zorckirer. I think it would be rather difficult to determine, 
but we can provide an estimate, sir, if it is desired. 

Senator McCLeLuan. It is not the North American Co. that has 
fallen down, they are mi iking the pl mes according to your contrs ict 
with them. This is a piece of equipment that is furnished, produced 
by another company ¢ 

Colonel ZorcK.LerR. Yes, sit 

Senator McCietian. To go into the plane ? 

Colonel Zorckrrr. Yes, sir, but neither company has fallen down. 
They have done what we asked them. 

Senator McCieiiaAn. I understand, but the North American com- 
— first bid, whatever it is, is to equip the plane with that particu- 

ir fire-control system ¢ 

Colonel Zorckier. Yes, sir, as furnished to them by the Air Force. 


APPROVAL OF FIRE-CONTROL SYSTEM 


Senator McCLe.ian. It gets that fire-control system from another 
company which produced it and you have approved that fire-control 
system. 

Colonel Zorckier. We have. 

Senator McCietxan. But in your test and experimentation with it 
you find some defects in it? 

Colonel Zorcxier. Adjustments are required. 

Senator McCretnan. It is requiring some changes, some adjust- 
ments? 

Colonel Zorckter. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCietian. Those changes may be lack of perfection in 
your own planning and in your own estimation of the quality of the 
equipment to begin with? 

Colonel Zorckier. It could be, sir. 

Senator McCie..an. But you have found that it can be corrected 
and you are in the process of correcting it? 

Colonel ZorcxiEr. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCLeLLan. But you do not accept the plane from North 
American until that equipment has been placed in it and proved 
satisfactory ? 

Colonel Zorckier. Definitely not, sir. 

Senator McCLeLian. That is the way you handle it, so your prob- 
lem in this connection is back with the Hughes Co. or whoever is manu- 
facturing this fire-control system. 
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AIR FORCE ACCEPTANCE OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Colonel Zorck.eErR. It is a joint problem between the United States 
Air Force, the Hughes Co., and North American to insure that this 
product comes out as a useful air-defense item. We do not place the 
whole responsibility on either of the manufacturers, we accept the 
responsibility as that of the Air Force. 

Senator McCie.xan. But you say it is being worked out satisfac- 
torily ¢ 

Colonel Zoreckier. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCietian. You do not know how much it is costing to 
do it? 

Colonel Zorcu.er. It is not a substantial cost as in some of our other 
modification programs; as in the case of the F-89-D and the B-47 
in which we can give you detail off the record later if they are desired. 

However, there is obviously the added cost of third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth flight tests which have to be performed. mome may get 
through QO. K. the first flight. Others take as many as 11 flights. That 
is where the added costs are, plus the man-hours required to make the 
adjustments. 

Senator Frereuson. What about installing these fire controls if one 
goes out of condition at the front somewhere, if it takes all this adjust- 
ment ? 

Colonel Zorckier. By the time we have it completely fixed at the 
plant, sir, we have made the necessary adjustments which insure not 
only the correct operation but the ease of maintenance of the item at 
the base location. 

Senator Frreuson. Do you not have any trouble after you get them 
out with the fliers ? 


COMPLEXITIES OF FIRE-CONTROL SYSTEM 


Colonel ZorcKurR. Definitely we do, sir. These equipments are com 
plex. They are difficult to maintain. Even though the fire-control 
system in the F-86-—F, which is being used in Korea, has been designed 
and in production for many years, we are still having difficulty with 
it over there. But without it we certainly would not have been doing 
such a good job. It is worth the difficulty to insure the combat superi- 
ority of our aircraft. 

Senator Frrauson. You do not seem to be able to work this one out, 
though, this bug which is causing you this trouble. 

Colonel Zorckier. Corrections are gradual in nature and we are 
gradually working it out. One of our main difficulties was in the 
design of the necessary test equipment. The original test equipment 
we had for those planes in Korea was not adequate. We have re- 
designed it. They are now able to do the maintenance much more 
readily. 

Senator Fianpers. Mr. Chairman, there is one point that escaped 
me. Ihave not been here throughout. I judged that you had already 
accepted some planes ? . 

Colonel Zorckier. Yes, sir. 

Senator FLanpers. Which means that both the plane and the fire- 
control equipment as a unit was awful safe when you accepted them? 

Colonel Zorcxier. Thoroughly, sir. 
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Senator FLanpers. Yet I also judge from something you have said 
that you had only recently begun to find the means of correcting the 
difficulties you had run into. These must have run into the same 
difficulties. 

Colonel Zorcxier. I was referring to a question given me by the 
chairman who asked if we had difficulties after we got them in the 
field. Wedo, sir. 

Senator FLanpers. Earlier, were any accepted previous to this time 
you have spoken of when you began to get the callie under control ? 

Colonel Zorckier. No, sir; we made sure that the sets were com- 
pletely adjusted and satisfactory to the Air Force before the accept- 
ance of these aircraft. 

Senator FLanpers. As I understood, you spoke of recently getting 
the thing under control; it is since you began getting it under control 
that they have been accepted ? 

Colonel Zorckier. That, sir, and the fact that it is a matter of 
degree. Some sets, fortunately for us, were fine when we first put 
them in the airplane. Others required, as I say, 10 or 11 or 12 separate 
flight tests. So that some of the aircraft were acceptable the very first 
flight. Others we had to re adjust several times. 

Senator Frrcuson. Are all of the fire-power units correctly made ? 

Colonel Zorckier. They are made to our satisfaction. Obviously 

production, just the same as in automobiles, there will be some 
quantity that are not acceptable. You expect some failures in pro- 
duction and there is a very small proportion, extremely small portion 
of these sets which are not satisfactory when they are finally tested. 


REPORTS BY AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


Senator Ferauson. Where do you get your knowledge? You said 
you were not a technician. 

Colonel ZorcKier. My experience at Air Materiel Command in the 
procurement business for approximately 5 years and 3 years of close 
association here at this headquarters, sir, reading the reports we get 
monthly on the production difficulties, and visiting the contractors’ 
plant and discussing these problems with them, has given me some 
knowledge in this field. Admittedly, it is not sufficient. 

Senator Ferauson. Where are you located now? 

Colonel Zorcxier. Headquarters, United States Air Force in the 
Pentagon. 

Senator Fereuson. Then you get this really from eens 

Colonel ZorcKier. Substantially, yes, sir, supplied to us by our 
technical agency, the Air Materiel Command. 

Senator Fercuson. That is at Dayton ? 

Colonel Zorckuer. Yes, sir. In this particular instance I made it 
a point to investigate personally the problem and visited North 
American on two occasions and visited Hughes on an occasion to find 
out personally what the difficulties were. 

Senator Fianpers. May I ask another question? 

Senator Fercuson. Yes. 

Senator FLanpers. I would like to inquire whether this fire-control 
mechanism is that extremely complicated type which predicts where 
the plane which is trying to maneuver and escape will be when the 
projectile reaches it ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Senator FLanpers. I think, from my little mechanical knowledge, 
sir, that it would be a miracle if a device of that sort, 100 percent of 
them performed 100 percent as fast as they were turned out. | think 
it would be a miracle. This is a most unusual, complicated and techni 
cal piece of machinery, and I certainly would not want to take pet 
sonally any responsibility for it, but somebody has to. 

Colonel Zorckier. You explained our position perfectly, sir, 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF AIRCRAFT LEAD TIME 


If I may proceed with the lead time, we had gone through the defini 
tion which the Air Force applies in this instance. This chart indicates 
the effect of lead time on aircraft budgeting and scheduling. We know 
that from the original date of a contract to the receipt of a first air 
craft, there will be a passage of time. That initial order period, t 
initial lead time estimate, determines the point in time when scheduled 
aircraft deliveries can first begin. 


EXPLANATION OF CHARTS ON REORDER LEAD TIME 


We have a chart here showing a specific example, a specific type 
of aircraft. In general this period is someplace between 24 and 
months for the first aircraft. ‘The recorder lead time estimates deter 
mine how far out in time the previous order must be scheduled 
assure a continuous flow of production between orders. We know 
what the initial order lead time period is likely to be at the time we 
place the contract. We contract with the manufacturer es delivery. 

Senator Frreuson. Does that not reduce ¢ 

Colonel Zorckurr. That will be demonstrated as we go along, sir. 
My next chart will indicate how that reduction occurs. However, 
when we order this airplane, the first airplane, we must know how 
many to order if we are going to continue production of that aircraft. 
The normal answer would be, “Well, you are going to get money 
again a year from now, order a year’s worth”: but that answer is not 
correct. We must estimate how much experience will be attained 
by the contractor, how much less engineering he will be required to 
do, how much better his manufacturing processes become, and so 
forth, so that we estimate a reorder lead time substantially less than 
the initial order lead time, and as an example this shows we estimated 
it would be 3 months less and we ordered 9 months rather than 12 
months’ worth of aircraft for our first order. 

A spec ific illustration of how this is app lied j an aircraft in the 
current program is in the lead time for the F 100 day fighter. Our 
initial order lead time in this instance amounted to 29 months. 

Senator Ferauson. Were you right on that one? 

Colonel Zorckier. We are ahead of schedule on this one, sir. We 
have not yet delivered this aircraft. We have delivered two Y 
models, however, and both were ahead of schedule; Y models being 
service test items prior to original production items. 

In our original estimate on this airplane made back here in January 
of 1951 we estimated that we could reduce the lead time by 4 months 
in this instance and ordered 8 months’ worth of aircraft. Similarly, 
on our second order we estimated that the reorder lead time at that 
point was 25 months. 
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We again reordered this aircraft and at that time we estimated the 
lead time would remain approximately 25 months. We said 241% 
At that time we were in the midst of our machine tool and materia! 
shortages and those things appeared paramount. 

At this time, however, sir, after having based our reorder lead time 
on 244% months we feel that contractor’s experience, the lower re 
quirements defensewise for materials, the very many factors which 
influence lead time, permit us to forecast at 2124 months’ recorder lead 
time in this budget program, which means that our fiscal year 1954 
order consists of approximately 9 months of production rather than 
a year’s production in this instance. In other words, we are not 
ordering a full year’s production with this year’s request. 

We are ordering about 9 months’ production. 

Senator McCie.t.tan. Do I understand that from the time you gave 
the order in January 1951 it took 29 months to get the first plane? 

Colonel Zorckier. It will take that, sir. We have not yet received it. 

Senator McCieiian. It or take 29 months to get 1 plane? 

Colonel Zorckurr. Yes, s 

Senator McC.Letian. Of course, others follow ¢ 

Colonel ZorcKLer. Larger aircraft types take much more time. On 
the B-52, it took a great deal longer to get the first aircraft. 

Senator McCLetuan. Is this long le ad time due to the fact that we 
are not in all-out mobilization ? 

Colonel ZorcKier. Some of it is due to that, sir. 

Senator McCietian. Is there any way we could speed that up at a 
reasonable cost over and above what we are now appropriating ? 


PROGRESS IN PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


Colonel ZorcKier. We are substantially in the program now, sir. 
We feel that our production program is progressing substantially as 
we planned, and that it will equip the forces that we require in the time 
we require them. 

Senator McCieLian. That is very interesting now and it is progress 
ing now about as planned, but what I am wondering is that we are all 
the time explaining here and seem to be disturbed because we do not 
have more planes and better equipment, or we do not have our strength 
built up to what we want; and is it because we planned it that way or 
could we have done better? That is what I want to know. Could 
we have done better with all the money we have appropriated ¢ 

Colonel ZorcKter. It is not because we planned it that way but I 
cannot say we could not have done better. We might have done better 
if we had done some things differently. 

Senator McCretian. If it takes this long to get partially prepared 
for war, I wonder how long it would take in case of absolute emer 
gency when we had to go all out? How long would it take then? 

Colonel Zorckier. We took some calculated risks in this program, 
sir. In the case of the Korean aircraft, it was proved conclusively 
that the Air Force equipment being used at that time did not provide 
us with adequate combat « capability and we introduced several new 
models right off the drawing board in our production program. 
Those models have not been produced on time due to technical diffi 
culties which are bound to arise when you don’t test the item before 
you put it in the production program. 
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Senator McCreiian. In other words, we had to start almost new in 
this program. We did not undertake to reproduce or acquire planes 
of the same types and models that we had and used in World War II, 
but you launched a complete new program of new equipment, the most 
modern ¢ : 

TECHNICAL PROGRESS SINCE WORLD WAR II 


Colonel Zorck ier. I am sure you recognize the technical progress 
that has been made since World War II and we had to take cognizance 
of that throughout and we did by putting in new models. ‘These new 
models, with the exception of one or two which are well known to each 
of your committee members, currently are being produced in sub- 
stantial quantities and generally on se adele 

Senator McCieLLan. We started out about 2 or 3 years ago to build, 
[ thought, quickly, 143-wing Air Force. 

Colonel Zorckier. We first started toward 95 wings, sir. 

Senator McCiecian. And then increased it to 143 ¢ 

Colonel Zorckurr. Then we stretched 95 wings out and moved 
toward a 143-wing program last year. At last year’s hearings that 
was approved. 

Senator McCie.xan. In spite of all the failures and deficiencies 
of the past, we must start now to build 143-wing Air Force the quickest 
way possible without squandering money. 

Colonel ZorcKLER. We are substanti: ally on the way toward the | 
wings, sir, with our current production program. 

Senator Frianpers. I would like to make an inquiry about those 
lead times. Does the initial lead time relate to a plane which is com 
pletely designed, the design work done ¢ 


INITIAL LEAD TIME 


Colonel ZorcKkuEr. The initial lead time does monet to an aircraft 
which has been completely designed through research and develop 
ment. But there you have an airplane whose aelen is substantially 
for a hand-built model. You must convert that design, design for 
tooling, design for tools, buy jigs and dies, and convert research design 
into production drawings so that every man down the production 
line, 24,000 or 25,000 people working on an airplane, can understand 
them. 

Senator Fianpers. I myself was a machine-tool builder for 50 years 
before I came here; I am familiar with the lead-time problem for your 
first production. What I was unable to understand is why that lead 
time was not materially reduced in the second order and the third 
order and the fourth order. I cannot understand why you were stil! 
showing 2414 months for your reorders. I would think that 
would have been cut to a comparatively short time with your eq 
ment in and your tooling done. 

Colonel Zorckuer. Sir, although we are able, as I indicated, 
reduce one of these eleme nts, No. 2 here, this includes that de 
phase: the getting of the jigs, dies, and fixtures and so forth. T) 
other elements remain ae tantially firm, and therefore the redu 
in time occurs here but without great effect on any of these other 
elements. Therefore, you reduce your lead time to some extent, but 
not as substantially as you might otherwise. 
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Senator FLanpers. I would suppose that all your subcontractors 
have various elements in the seenias plane and would have the same 
advantage of having already bought their equipment and oes 
built their tooling, so that their contribution to the decrease in lead 
time could be fully as effective as that of the prime contractor. 

Colonel Zorckier. That is taken into consideration, sir, and that 
is included in our purchased parts, subcontract component, and equip 
ment. But there again it falls into this single element of our lead 
time picture. The fabrication time, the time for final assembly and 
time for testing, although they are also reduced to some extent, are 
not affected to as great an extent as is this particular area. 


FACTORY WORKING HOURS 


Senator SmirH. May I ask, is that lead time based on an 8-hour 
day, 5 days a week in the plant, or on some other basis. 

Colonel ZorcKLEer. Much of our production is currently on a 2-shift, 
5-day-week basis. Most of our production is on that basis, 8-hour day, 
5-day week, but 2 shifts. In some instances there is only a single shift 
operation and in a few more instances there are operations for bottle- 
neck teams and so forth on a third shift. 

Senator Smiru. Then the 3-shift around the clock would be the an 
swer perhaps to the immediate emergency that might give us more 
planes in a hurry ? 

Colonel Zorckter. That will assist us in gaining additional pro 
duction and producing aircraft at a faster rate. 

Senator Frrevson. Yes, but there you have to get your workers 
and you have to train them. 

Colonel ZorcKkier. That is it, sir, and if we had produced on that 
basis we would have produced a large number of aircraft for which 
we would not have had crews or bases or any of the other items. 

Senator Fercuson. You would not really have had facilities? 

Colonel Zorckrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fzereuson. What about “one”? 

Colonel Zorckier. This does not refer to what the Air Force does. 
This refers to what the contractor does. The Air Force takes no 
credit—— 

Senator Fereuson. Wait, I have been told that it took 99 signatures 
in No. 1 to negotiate a contract, release funds, and negotiate a contract. 
Why can that not be speeded up? 

Colonel ZorckierR. Do you refer to the process of getting a contract 
to the contractor ? 

Senator Frereuson. Getting it signed. 

Colonel Zorckier. We do not put in this lead time for the longest 
lead-time item in an aircraft. We do not include the administrative 
lead time of the Air Force, Department of Defense, and necessary 
procedures to get funds from the Congress down to the manufac turer. 

Senator Fereuson. You are talking about the time of getting your 
appropriations. You know that you are not going to get your appro 
priations until the 1st of July. 

Colonel Zorckier. That is this date, July 1. 
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CARRYOVER OF FUNDS 


Senator Fercuson. Yes, and you are going to have a ¢al ryover of 
$40 billion if you get this new appropriat ion. 

Colonel ZorcKuerR. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. You know that you are going to have a carry 
over of $28 billion whether you get this or not ¢ 

Colonel ZorcKier. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Then why do you have this large space / 

Colonel Zorckier. All that money, sir, is already on contract. 

Senator Fercuson. No, there is much of it that is not on contract; 
there is about $4 billion that is not. 

Colonel ZorcKer. It is, however, scheduled for the procurement of 
equipment that is associated with those items which we have placed 
on contract. 

Senator Frrecuson. I think you can do something in your No. 1. 
You put a large item there where you are waiting to get an appropri 
ation. Now, you know in advance you are not going to get that appro- 
priation until July 1. You have known that all the time. 

General Asensi0. In the consideration of our lead time, Mr. Chair- 
man, we do not consider that time as part of the lead time. 

Senator Frercuson. It is release of funds and negotiations of con- 
tracts, and you have funds appropriated in that. 

Colonel Zorckier. That is the beginning here. We begin right from 
that date. 

Senator Ferauson. As soon as you appropriate the bill is signed, 
that is when you begin lead time 

Colonel Zorckuer. Yes, sir, and we count that from that date. If 
we waste time by taking a long while to negotiate a contract we 
may not meet our lead time. 

Senator Frercuson. In these various contracts you have given us the 
F-100. I want to know how long No. 1 is. 

Colonel ZorcKuierR. No. 1 is zero concerning what you are speaking 
of. sir. This refers to the time from the date the contractor gets the 
order until he can release the funds to various subcontractors; nego- 
tiate his contracts. 

Senator Fercuson. How long did it take you on F-100 to negotiate 
a contract ¢ 

Colonel ZorcKuer. I am not familiar with that. 

Senator Fercuson. Will you get that information for us? 

Colonel ZorecKier. Yes, sir; we will furnish the information for the 
record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

On the F-100 airplane, the first production contract was issued 1 day following 
authorization for procurement. This was made possible by prenegotiation with 
the aircraft contractor concerned, mutually agreed terms having been arrived 
at before the funds were actually available in fiscal year 1952. 

The contract for continuation of production for fiscal year 1953 was issued 
56 days following receipt by the Air Force of authorization. This delay was 
occasioned by the necessity for revision of the Air Force production program 
to conform with the production stretchout as first approved by the Congress 
in that fiscal year. 

Senator Ferguson. What was the length of time for No. 1 here? 
We will call that A. What was the length of time it took you to 
negotiate when you had the funds? 
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General Asensto. That would be a lead time preliminary to the 
lead time preliminary to the time shown here. 

Senator Frercuson. We will call that A. What is the release of 
fund and negotiation of contract? What is the number of months? 

Colonel ZorcKLer. We had several examples. We can provide that. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you put that in the record ¢ 

Colonel ZorcKLerR. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

In fiscal year 1953, due to the necessity for revising the aircraft program, 
which was presented to Congress, to that required under the “stretchout,” a 
delay of about 1 month in the release of funds by the Air Force was incurred. 
A directive was issued to Air Materiel Command, the Air Force procurement 
agency, on August 8, 1952. The vast majority of aircraft were placed on letter 
contract by August 29, 1952, a period of 21 days. 

Only those aircraft being procured from manufacturers whose financial status, 
production capability, or past performances were in doubt were delayed. This 
included quantities of C-123 aircraft at Kaiser-Frazer which still are not on 
order, a quantity of H-21 helicopters from Piasecki, and small quantities of 
aircraft at certain second sources. 

Where an aircraft-production program can be considered firm at the time ap 
propriations are made, prenegotiation is accomplished. Under circumstances 
such as currently exist in which the proposed aircraft program will be subject 
to later revision by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense, negotiation can be conducted only on those aircraft models on which 
tentative approval of the Secretary of Defense has been obtained. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF REORDER LEAD TIME 


Senator Frercuson. Now, Senator Flanders has asked a question 
that intrigues me. That is why, when the contractor gets a new con- 
tract, No. 1 is not greatly reduced because he has his subcontractors 
all lined up; they are making it parts; they are going right ahead. 

Now, why is it No. 1 is not greatly reduced on reorders or practi- 
cally eliminated? 

Colonel ZorcKLeR. No, sir. It cannot be eliminated. It takes time 
for the people to do this. 

Senator Frercuson. I say practically eliminated compared to the 
other time of finding his contractors and they having to do a lot of 
work on negotiation. Now they have the contract; they have had 
experience; they know what they are manufacturing. He goes to 
them and says, “Now here we have another 100 planes.” 

Colonel ZorcKkLer. We show, sir, a contraction. 

Senator Frrcuson. How much of a contraction? 

Colonel ZorcKier. That subcontractor furnishes some product that 
has to be delivered for a subassembly. 

Senator Frrcuson. I get this No. A of mine again in this. When 
you want to order 100 new planes from that same manufacturer, you 
have this A in there because you are taking a long time to negotiate 
with him. You do not just send him a contract out for 100 new 
planes? 

Colonel Zorckter. No, sir. We are not even permitted, sir, under 
the law, necessarily to go to the same manufacturer. 

Senator Fercuson. After you have given him the contract, then he 
can go to his subcontractors, the same ones that he has, or new ones if 
he may desire. Is not that time cut down greatly on this reordering ? 

Colonel ZortcKer. Yes, sir, and that is one element in that second 
step, but that is not the whole element; that is not the whole step. 
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Chat is part of it. In addition, there is in there the necessary time for 
ie people to manufacture the item. 

Senator Frercuson. That is down on another item. That is No. 2, 
he procurement of raw materials, purchased parts, subcontracted 
components, and equipment, that is not tooling. 

Colonel Zorckier. That includes tooling; yes, sir. 

Senator Frrevson. Do you not assume he is already tooled up if 
ou are reordering ? , 


SAVING OF RETOOLING TIME 


Colonel ZOECKLER. That is the reason we can cut the le id time from 
9 to25 months on our first reorder. 

Senator Frreuson. Did that not take many months longer to tool 

p or igins ally than 5 months there ? 

Colonel Zorckier. It may have taken many months longer, sir; yes. 

Senator FrrGusoN. Why is not that time eliminated entirely for 
retooling? He is already tooled. 

Colonel Zorckuier. That is one of the first things he will do, but 
there are other items involved in here which cannot be reduced. You 
take your longest lead-time item may have been the tooling, but it may 
not be required until you get to final assembly. Some shorter lead- 

ime item may be required early in the fabrication or some subassembly 
item. 

Therefore, even though it may have taken longer than 5 months to 
tool up, we had longer to wait for the tooling until it was required 
on the production line. 

Senator Frercuson. I have been reading in the press about a plant 
costing so much less after you are in production. It arose on this 119 
123, whatever it was. Is that a fact? 

Colonel Zorckier. It does. We normally amortize the tooling over 
the first or maybe the first few contracts, the first 1 or 2 

Senator Frrcuson. How many years? 

Colonel Zorckier. Generally speaking, it would be amortized over 
\ year or a year and a half of production. 

Senator Frrcuson. A year or a year and a half? 

Colonel ZorcKkier. Yes. That is a general statement, you unde 
stand. 

PRODUCTION AT WILLOW RUN 


Senator FERGUSON. Take the old Ford bomber pl ant at Willow Run 
They finally got up toa production of 400 a month. There you cut the 
lead time the Senator from Arkansas is talking about. Did you not 
cut the lead time there ? 

Colone | ZOECKLI R. Yes, SIT. f ind we are showing a eduction in this 
request from the original lead time of 29 months down to a lead time of 
2124 months, the longest item of lead time there is that of the engines. 

Senator FLANDERS I would like to make another Inquiry or two on 
this question of lead time. Do you in any particular case where a 
desion has been established and you have gone through your first 
contract or approaching its end, as you are approaching its end, will 
you have finished all these preliminaries so that the flow of planes 
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from the production plant will not stop ¢ Or do these processes delay 
your second order so that you get a lull in output ¢ 

Colonel Zorckier. This is designed to prevent any gap in produ 
tion, sir. That is the reason we establish a reorder lead time. If we 
are not sufficiently generous on the amount of lead time we apply, 
then we might have a gap in production which would be extremely 
costly. In this appropriation request, sir, we have included $56 
million in the event our estimated lead times are not in fact attainable, 
and that $56 million which is in project 134, to be discussed later, i 
designed to provide funds to procure the longest lead-time equipment 
for those aircraft on which we may require additional lead time. 

This lead time we have established in this program is not based o1 
experience, it is based on judgment only, on the judgment of our best 
contractors, admittedly, but still without any experience to indicate it 

can be—— 

Senator FLanpers. Mr. Chairman, I am getting just a little bit 
different light on this question. Here is, for instance, the North 
American Co., from it are flowing at so many per week a given type of 
aircraft. Now, presumably, that is being done after the first initial 
beginnings of the order at a reasonable degree of efficiency. 

Now, what the Air Force is interested in and what we are interested 
in is in keeping that flow of goods, that flow of planes coming from 
the plant. We want no interruption. 

Colonel ZorEcKLER. Precisely, sir. 

Senator Franpers. If the Air Force says, “Very well, we will start 
early enough to make sure that that flow is uninterrupted,” you will 
then have perhaps a longer lead time than you could ask for in some 
sort of emergency, but it is a safety factor in insuring that the flow 
of planes from that plant is continuous. 

So it seems to me that in the first reorder, the second reorder, the 
third reorder, it is not quite so important to insist on shortening that 
lead time. The important thing is that it shall be long enough to keep 
the flow of planes out of the plant uninterrupted. 

Colonel Zorckier. That is most important, sir, and I might point 
out that shortening the lead time has effect on only one area of discus 
sion; that is, on the amount of funds appropriated. It will not in one 
instance affect the amount of funds expended under any condition. 

Senator Ferevson. But it will affect it when the funds are spent. 

Colonel ZorcKLer. No, sir; the only thing which affects the expendi 
ture of funds is the actual production schedule. ‘Twenty-five planes 
a month, if they come off 25 a month—— 

Senator Fereuson. It affects your financing? 

Colonel Zorckter. Lead time affects the amount of new obligating 
authority, true, sir; but the expenditures, no. The expenditures are a 
product of the production schedule. 

Senator Fercuson. Is it not one of the reasons that because of this 
great lead time, the cause for alteration and changes? 

Colonel Zorckier. There is an element of that in there, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. Is that not a great one? These things are com- 
ing in by letter and otherwise. We hear that hundreds of “changes i in 
a month are made. So when you get to these purchases of parts, com- 
ponents, and equipment, they are changing those. 
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FAULTY ENGINE CASE CITED 


For instance, here I have some correspondence that the Air Force 
spent $26,300,000 on an engine that they discovered after they got 1t, 
it would not work? Is that true? Do you know of an engine you 
pent $26,300,000 on—you received 17 of them—then you terminated 


po 


the project ? , : 
Colonel Zorckter. I am not familiar with that project, sir. It 
could very well have happened. If it is a research or development 


1ten-=—= 

Senator Fercuson. No, it was not. 

Colonel ZorcuueR. Is this a production item / 

Senator Ferauson. It was a production item. 

Colonel Zorcxier. I do not know, sir. I would need greater identi 
fication. 

Senator Ferguson. I will let you have this. You have had it an- 
swered. I have the report here that I am going to make part of the 
record. 

Colonel Zorck Ler. Perhaps some identification as to—well, there 
would not be any identification as to who prepared the report on 
there, | it 1s tre ~areh em, I could understand t very well, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. I will not do what Isaid I would do. I see large 
red type. It issigned “M. J. Asensio.” Do you remember it now ? 

General Asensio. I forwarded it. 

Senator Frerauson. Who prepared it? 

General Asensio. I would have to check on that, sir. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 1645.) 

There is a great deal of correspondence that comes through to me to 
the Appropriations Committee. 


FREQUENT IMPROVEMENTS 


Senator FLanpers. Mr. Chairman, I would like to go back to this 
question of frequent changes. 

Now, again, based on my experience in manufacturing, I know that 
you can continuously improve anything, you can improve it forever, 
there is no end to it, and of course in the case of an aircraft where the 
safety of the pilot, the amount of damage you can do to the enemy, 
requires it have the utmost in improvement. The natural thing to do 
is to put in the improvements as fast as they come. I have long had 
the feeling, but have had no opportunity to investigate the thing, as | 
would if it were a private-production plan, that the improvements on 
it to be accumulated and put in from time to time in quanta, if I can 
use that term. 

To put today’s thought in tomorrow and tomorrow’s thought in the 
next day and the next day’s thought in the next day is an exceeding] 
bad thing to do. I do not know how often it ought to be done. but 
I am sure, Mr. Chairman, there is a great deal of waste, expense, and 
inefficiency that goes into continuous change rather than accumulating 
them and putting them in at a given time. I think that is one of the 
things that should have the attention of the committee. 

General Asensio. That is precisely what we do. 

Senator Frerauson. That is not what your contractors say. 
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General Asensio. Well, sir, there can always be differences of 
opinion, but we should be very happy to know the part icular instances 
so that we could see that these corrections were made if we were at 
fault or else see that there was a mutual understanding of precisely 
what the situation was. 

Senator Frercuson. Is it not true that a man might get a change 
today, 1 change, or 10, and he is to put them in effect today. 

General AsEnsio. No, sir. 


SAFETY-OF-FLIGHT ITEM 


Colonel Barn. Yes, sir; with one exception, safety-of-flight items. 
If the item involves safety of flight, that 1s put in immediately ; other 
wise, it is assigned to a block for future production. 

General Asensto. That is the exception, though, but the general 
rule that we follow 

Senator Fercuson. I was not following the general rule. 

General Asensio. If you wish to deal with the exception alone—— 

Senator Frercuson. You see, you can make that exception almost 
universal, 

General Asensio. No, sir. If it is a safety-of-flight item, it is a 
safety-of-flight item. That is an item that must be correct to assure 
safety of flight. For the other changes the determination is made 
us to the point in the production line where they may be introduced 
without slowing up production. Then the production is continued 
for the items in the production quantity before that, and if the change 
is sufficiently warranted, the change will be made as a modification to 
the complete aircraft after it comes off the assembly line. 

Senator Frrauson. What percentages of changes are made on the 
assembly line compared to those that are made after it comes off and 
voes to a modification center ? 

General Asensio. I do not have a ready answer to that, sir, because 
that would involve some research and determination. 

Senator Frercuson. We have a number of the committee members 
here. I think we ought to spend some time investigating this very 
thing. We have one extra on the committee who is a manufacturer 
and knows something about these things, the Senator from Vermont. 

General AsEnsIo. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. I think it is one of the things we will have to 
bring in to the manufacturer and see. The reports are currently 
around. One of them is that there were 3,000 changes a month. One 
manufacturer received 3,000 modifications in a plane in a month, to 
put into effect. Now that seems a lot. 

Colonel ZorecKkier. How many of those, sir, did he say he had 
generated ¢ 

Senator Frerauson. I do not know. 

Colonel ZorckLer. Most of the changes which the Air Force is 
required to approve are those which the contractor himself generates 
in order to make it easier, less expensive, or—— 

Senator FERGUSON. More complicated, though. 

Colonel ZorcKurr. In some cases more complicated to produce it, 
admittedly, but the Air Force is required to approve all changes 
whether it is generated within the Air Force by its combat command’s 
requirement or by the contractors. 
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Senator Frercuson. If we had the contractors i 
records where they made the changes, it would s 
them. That is an interesting point. 

Colonel ZO¥A KLER. It is very Interesting. 

Se agra Frrauson. And maybe very expensive, 
delay, it is very expensive. 

( Ties | ZorcKLErR. We are not going to permit changes which wil 
delay our production, frankly, sir. We have delayed production too 
long for just such reasons. And once burned, twice s 1y, as you recog 

ized, and we have been burned more thar n once and 1 e not ab ut 
to permit that sort of thing to continue. 

Senator I ERGUSON. l am olad you are vetting firm on 
ubject. 

Senator SMirnH. At one of ou 
chairman to have some ce ene supplied for 
them from the Secretary, Mr. albott. I would 
neluded. It may not include all that we asked for, bi 
a help. 

Senator Frreuson. I believe they have been placed 
See pp. 185-187. ) 

Senator Ferguson. Now, you were going - "x You may continue 

Colonel Zorckier. We had completed, least to my satisfac- 
tion, and I hope to yours, the Daas, concerning the program 
evolution. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel Zo CKLER. And we were beginning to pro eed on those ele 
ments affecting only the fiseal year 1954 request. 


{ 


] } 
ne recora, a 
] 


LIST OF AIRCRAFT REQUESTED 


Will you pass out the list of aircraft in this request, Mr. Heinzmann, 
please. 

The list, Mr. Chairman, which is being passed out at this time, con 
tains all the aircraft which are involved in this year’s request, 2,162 
It indicates the unit cost of these aircraft on a flyaway basis and, 
by multiplication, the total flyaway cost of each of the aircraft 
involved. 

Senator McCLetxan. Is this under the revised budget ? 

Colonel ZorcKier. This is under the revised program. 

Senator Frereuson. Will you identify these, telling us which ones 
are combat and which ones are not combat ? 

Colonel Zorckier. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Davis, will you pass out the budget program books. 

It will assist in this identification, I am sure, Mr. Chairman, if you 
can make reference to photographs of the aircraft and schedules under 
which we plan our procurement. 

All the aircraft above the break, about two-thirds of the way down, 
are combat aircraft. 

Senator Frrcuson. Which one is the last one for identification ? 

Colonel Zorckier. The “F” and “YRF-101” is the last combat. 

Senator Fereuson. When you say “unit flyaway cost,” is that per 
plane ? 

Colonel Zoeckirr. That cost is per unit airplane; yes, sir. 
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Senator Ferauson. So, the plane C-124—X is the Globemaster, the 
one that crashed ¢ 


REVISED VERSION OF GLOBEMASTER 


Colonel Zorckirr. It is the revised version thereof, sir, a new type. 
It will be renamed. It is a development, frankly, from the Globe 
master which crashed. 

Senator Frrauson. That is $9,866,000 for a plane ? 

Colonel ZorcKLerR. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you know the cost of the one that crashed ‘ 
Was it about the same ? 

Colonel ZorcKier. No, sir. We are amortizing about $4 million pei 
aircraft in this particular instance for the tools and tooling involved. 
This is the first production order, and here is an example of what we 
were discussing previous sly concerning the period in which tooling is 
amortized. This isan ex: imple of the ear ly amortization. 

Senator Frrauson. Now the plane is produced and the chances are 
that the one that is produced, how much did it cost? You have amor 
tized here and taken the tooling off and they still cost $9 million. 

Colonel Zorckier. No, sir, this is the first production of a brandnew 
type. This is high-wing version instead of low wing. It has new 
engines in and things like that. 

Senator Ferauson. So this has the tooling in it? 

Colonel Zorckier. Yes, sir. The current airplanes are approxi 
mately $2 million on a flyaway basis. 

Senator Fercuson. $2 million instead of $9 million? 

Colonel Zorckuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. These | deleted | though, would cost $9 million 
each ¢ 

Colonel ZorcKkuer. $9 million each. 

Senator Frreuson. That is, $9,866,000; practically $10 million 
apiece ¢ 

Colonel ZorcKierR. Yes, sit 

Senator Frerauson. Now, on the B-52, is $7,782,000 each? 

Colonel ZorcKkter. That is correct. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


STORAGE OF B—29’S 


Senator Frrcuson. We have been told that you have 1,000 B-—29’s in 
storage, and as I understand, the testimony indicated they were useless. 

Colonel VanSickie. No, they are not. A portion of the thousand 
is useless. 

Senator Frreuson. Why are you keeping them in storage? Why 
did you ever put them in storage if they were useless 

Colonel VanSickie. Because at the time we put the aircraft in stor- 
age they were not useless. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Fereuson. The record already indicates out in public that 
they are useless. As far as equipment, first-line combat units with 
B-29, from now on they are undesirable. 

Colonel VanStcktie. If we go to war, we will use everything we can 
get our hands on, obviously. 
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Senator Frercuson. What is it costing to maintain them? 

Colonel VanSickte. In storage, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel VaNSickue. I think that figure can be furnished. 

Senator Fercuson. Will you furnish it for the record and also tell 
us what it will cost to put them back in shape that you can use them 
is combat airplanes and how much is in the budget this year for 
doing that? 

Colonel VanSickie. I am quite sure there is nothing in the budget 
this year. But in fiscal year 1952, in that program, there was an 
‘mount of money to provide the necessary repair to enable those air- 
craft to be used as combat reserve. 

Senator Fercuson. Will you give us that? 

Colonel VanSickue. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to, being classified, was filed with the 
committee. ) 


SUMMARY OF THE AIR FORCE AIRCRAFT PROGRAM 


Colonel VANSICKLE. My obje ‘tive is to explain the inventory of air- 
craft needed to equip the interim 120-wing force, and the development 
of the fiscal year 1954 procurement request based on that inventory 
requirement. 

The total aircraft inventory needed for the 120-wing interim pro 
oral, and the Air Force Reserve and Air Natio al Gruard units asso- 
ciated therewith is 25,400 aircraft of all types. 

The fiscal year 1953 and prior programs would have substantially 
equipped the 143-wing force. This program is designed to sustain the 
120-wing interim goal substantially modern, and still permit continu- 
ation to the previous 143-wing goal if the review of forces by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff so indicates. Sustaining a modern Air Force designed 
to meet the best that a potential enemy can offer at an unknown place 
and an unknown time in the future requires a careful projection of 
long-range procurement requirements to insure that peacetime attri- 
tion and the inevitable obsolescence of combat aircraft are offset in an 
orderly and economical manner. It must provide for a smooth flow of 
combat aircraft, a stable industry, and a degree of readiness dictated 
largely by the estimated capability of a probable enemy, but not 
limited by his progress. In the absence of exact intelligence as to his 
capacity and his intentions, following his lead and procuring air 
craft only when his advances are an accomplished and known fact 
would inevitably result in a series of development and production 
crises with the United States always a step behind. 


NEW AIRCRAFT 


New aircraft are included in this program to continue the reequip- 
ment of those Air National Guard and Air Force Reserve units that 
were called to Federal service on the outbreak of Korean hostilities. 
The continuation of Korean hostilities has used up many modern and 
World War IT aircraft in Korea, thus affecting both the unit equip- 
ment of the Regular Air Force and of the Air National Guard and 
Air Force Reserve. 
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Peacetime attrition is provided for in this program at rates which 
reflect the most recent projections. During the past few years, a 
experience has been gained on jet aircraft, and as the flight safety r 
search activities of the Air Force have been making their effects felt 
the accident rate has taken a steady downward trend. The extent 
to which this trend will continue cannot now be predicted. If it con 
tinues to decrease, attrition rates will be reduced accordingly. 


AIRCRAFT AVAILABLE TO NATIONAL GUARD 


It is planned that aircraft will be made available to the Air Nationa] 
Guard and to the Air Force Reserve from the regular Air Force and 
from new production as fast as they can be usefully absorbed. 

The rates of production in the program on which this request 
based provide more aircraft than are required by the 120-wing interin 
program, authorized as an interim goal. To the greatest extent pos 
sible, the program has been retained in such fashion that it will be pos 
sible to proceed in an economical manner toward the 143-wing progran 
should that objective be reaffirmed this summer. 

The rest of my presentation is classified, and I request that 
off the record. 

Senator Fereuson. How many will that take out of the thousand ? 


RECLAMATION PROCESS 


Colonel VanSickxie. The quantity is 649 aircraft. Those aircraft, 
it is presently planned, would be reclaimed, removed from storage, 
salvaged, destroyed, and removed by 1960. There is a regular rec 
lamation process we will use. 

Senator Fercuson. You tell us they will be removed from storage 
and destr yyed? 

Colonel VanStcxie. We would not remove them from storage and 
repair them and-then destroy them. 

Senator Fercuson. That is what the record indicates. 

Colonel VanSicxur. No, sir. This is the situation: Of the B-29’s 
that are now in storage there are no more B-29’s coming from storage 
to permit the Air Force to build its force to the [deleted] medium 
bomber wings. We have completed taking aircraft from storage for 
that purpose. 

Senator Feravson. There are already a thousand in storage, so we 
were told. 

Colonel VANStcKie. The latest data that I have, sir—— 

General Picner. I believe that General Vandenberg gave you a 
rough figure that there were in storage between a thousand and 1,500 
aircraft, but I do not think he specified the exact number of B-29’s. 

Senator Frrcuson. I think the record will show the B-29’s is a 
thousand. 

General Picuer. That is not the correct figure. There are only about 
600. 

Senator Fercuson. How many are actually in storage ? 

Colonel VanSickie. At the present time there are actually in stor 
age, B-29’s, . In addition to that, there are 19 reconnaissance ver 
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sions of the B-29 and there are — B-29’'s stripped of their combat 
equipment which we use for training, called the TB-29. 

Senator Frreuson. Are they in storage ? 

Colonel VANSIcKLE. Yes, sir. There is a reserve of those aircraft. 
Those that we used for training purposes during the last war, which 
are in storage, form a portion of the combat reserve which we had 2 
years ago, , 


REPAIRING AND REEQUIPPING STORED PLANES 


Senator Frrcuson. Of those b-29's, have you any funds now 
that you are using’ on those planes outside of the storage charges ? 
Are you repairing any of them? Are you reequipping, modernizing ? 

Colonel VanSickie. We are providing the equipment that will en 
able us to replace those parts of the aircraft which deteriorate in 
storage and which must be repaired to put them in a proper combat 
configuration. Those are the things that we are procul ing, but we are 
not installing them on the aircraft. As times goes on, what will happen 
to that storage inventory is this: As B-+47’s——— 

Senator Ferguson. You are buying spare parts, storing them on 
these B-29’s, and storing the B-29’s. Now, go ahead. 

Colonel VANSicKie. As B-29’s are replaced in the strategic air 
command by the B-47’s which we are producing, the aircraft which 
have recently been active in the strategic air command and are in 
the current configurations, for example, they have been modified so 
they can handle proper bombs and so on, those aircraft will be placed 
in storage. These aircraft which are now in storage will be reclaimed 
from the storage inventory. 

Senator Frravuson. And destroyed ? 

Colonel VANSICKLE. Destroyed. We will take all the parts of 
them that we can use, and we will put those in storage. The rest we 
W il] dispose of in accordance W ith the law. 


SALE OF B 29°S AFTER WORLD WAR Il 


senator FERGUSON, Yes, but what you cid before when the war 
ended, the Second World War, vou flew new B-29’s to certain airports 
in the West and sold them for less than the gas and oil remaining in 
them. 

Colonel VaNSicKie. That was not the B-29;: that was the B-17. 

Senator Fereuson. No, B-29. The testimony in the Truman com 
mittee shows that. 

How many B-29’s have you now in service ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Ferguson. —— are in storage? 

Colonel VanSickie. Of those, are in storage, yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. Now, how long would it take if you put those 
—— in service, for action, and how much money have you in this 
budget to store these parts to put those in service / 

Colonel VanSickue. I would have to furnish that. 

Senator Frrevson. Will you furnish that ? 

Colonel VANSrIcKieE. Yes. 

I understand the question is, How long would it take to get these 
planes in action and how much money is being spent on their storage ? 
Senator Frercuson. Yes. 
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(The information referred to, being classified, was filed with th 
committee, ) 
PREPARATION FOR 143 WINGS 


Senator Frrcuson. We were talking about preparing as quickly 
we could for the 143 wings. 

Colonel VaNSickie. That is right, sir. ° 

Senator Frreuson. With this number of planes, you certainly ca: 
get your bomber wings with B-29’s right up to date. 

Colonel VANSickie. No, sir, that would not be advisable for thi 
reason—— 

Senator Frrevson. I am not talking about being advisable; I am 
talking, you could, 

Colonel VanSickuie. If we had bases and personnel and they were 
trained and they were in existence today, yes; but we would find 
ourselves taking B-29’s from storage, putting them into a bombe 
unit and immediately putting them back into storage and retraining 
the crews for B-47’s. 

Senator Frerevson. Then you do not need these planes? Are you 
going to replace the B—47’s with the B—52’s? 

Colonel VANSIcKLE. No, sir, we are not. They are for a different 
part of the force. The B-52 would replace the B—36 in the long range, 
extreme long range portion of the force, intercontinental portion of 
the force, and your B47 is intermediate range. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator MayBank. I thought I understood you to ask him how much 
the cost to put them in service and how about the parts. 

Colonel VanStckie. Yes. There is this to be understood: As time 
passes these airplanes that are in storage would be removed from 
storage, reclaimed, and we would not consider them a war reserve. 
| Deleted.| We would not count on these aircraft to provide us with 
a war reserve. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Fianpers. I have heard the word used a couple of times 
without knowing what it means. What does the word “configuration” 
mean ¢ 

EXPLANATION OF CONFIGURATION 


Colonel VanSickie. A B-29 that has bomb racks in it that enables 
it to carry an A-bomb has one configuration, and a B-29 that has 
bomb racks that will enable it to carry only conventional bombs has 
another configuration. 

Senator FLanpers. I understand the word, then, with reference to 
the B-29. If it comes up in any other connection, I may ask the 
question again. 

Colonel VaNnSrck te. Sir, if you do, I will refer to the dictionary. 

Colonel Zorckier. Perhaps it would help, sir, to indicate that 
configuration means the outline, and equipment which an airplane 
contains in general to perform its mission. That is a very general 
definition. 

Senator FLanpers. A definition, different configurations for the 
same plane. 

Colonel ZorcKter. It may be; it generally is. In other words, where 
we say a B—52, we mean the bombers. When we say RB-52, we mean 
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it takes photographs or finds electronic targets, and its configuration 
is not the same as the B—52. 

Senator FLANDERS. Was it an RB that was flying around the coast 
of Kamehaoka ? oo 

Colonel ZorcKkier. I would not be able to tell you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, if there are no further questions on this list of 
aircraft—— 

Senator Frereuson. I] have some questions on that. 

Assuming that there is no slippage in your production schedule, 
would there be any aircraft in which you would heve more than your 
estimated requirement by the end of fiscal year 1956? 

Colonel ZorecKLerR. Colonel VanSickle would have to answer that. 

Colonel VanSicxie. Yes, sir. Against the requirements for the 
120-wing program, we would have at the end of fiscal year 1956 
1,991 aircraft that we would not be able to put in units—at the end of 
fiscal year 1956 or the end of production from fiscal year 1954 funds, 
which is approximately the same time, we would have 1.991 excess 
first-line aircraft after we had absorbed 16 in the Air National 
Guard and Air Foree Reserve. 


AIRCRAFT SURPLUS 


Senato FERGI SON. Then you would have l surplus ot how mah 
Colonel VanSu KLE. We would have a total surplus ol 


aircraft. 
Senator Frercuson. Now. what would be the cost of your entire sur 
plus, including those going into the National Guard and Reserve 
Colonel VanSu KLE. We would have to prov de a cost figure for 


/ 


you. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you do that? 

Colonel VANSickie. The cost figure for the entire unused excess of 
aircraft, 1,991? 

Senator Frereuson. 1.991, and then get us that total cost. 

Colonel VANStckue. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 1645.) 

Colonel VANSicKLE. Now, that is the aircraft that are excess to the 
120-wing force. 

Senator Fercuson. They would more than make up your 143 wings. 

Colonel VanSickte. Yes, sir, definitely. You mean the 1,991? 

Senator Frrevuson. Yes. 

Colonel VanSickie. Not the 143-wing program; no, sir. They 
would more than equip the 120 wings. 

Senator Frercuson. That is what I am talking about. 

Colonel VanSickie. They would more than equip the 120 wings, 
sir, but they would not more than equip the 143 wings because they 
would have been procured to sustain that force. 

Senator Frercuson. Are they combat or noncombat planes? 

Colonel Van Sickie. The 1,991 aircraft include 426 combat aircraft. 

Senator Fercuson. Will you give us the different kinds when you 
make this up for the record, the different kinds of planes? 

Colonel Van Stcxuie. Yes, sir. This would not be for the record; 
this is secret information. 
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Senator Frrevson. Well, not for the printed record but for the 
committee. 

Colonel VanSickur. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to, being classified, was filed with the 
committee. ) 

Senator Haypen. I would like to ask, is it because of the lack of 
trained personnel as planned ? 


LACK OF TRAINED PERSONNEL AND BASES 


Colonel VANSricKte. It is because of lack of units, trained persomnel, 
ind bases. I think perhaps General Picher can answer that better. 

General Picuer. The reason for having these excess aircraft is 
because we are currently held at an interim force of 120 wings instead 
of the 143. The difference in aircraft is the difference between 143 
wing program and 120-wing program. 

Senator Haypen. You have a larger program and it needs more 
personnel ¢ 

General PICHER. More persont el, more bases, more aircraft. 

Senator Frercuson. Is it not also true that this whole matter will 
have the survey of the new Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. So that when you put them in here and say they 
are in now, they may be worked into the 120 wings ¢ 

General PicHer. They could not be worked into the 120, sir, because 
they are excess to that requirement. But if the review indicates that 
the force would be higher than the 120, then they would be used in 
that force. 

CHANGE OF NUMBER IN WINGS 


Senator Ferevson. Did you not change the number in the wings so 
that they may be changed again ? 

General Picurr. No, we have changed no number of aircraft within 
wings for quite a long time. 

Senator Fercuson. For how long? I remember seventeen hundred 
some variations. 

(;eneral Prcner. I guess I misunderstood the question. 

Senator Ferauson. You changed the number of airplanes in wings. 

General Pricer. You mean the number of aircraft authorized as unit 
equipment within a wing, like 75 for a fighter wing? 

Senator Frrcuson. Yes, you changed that from time to time and 
vou changed the support planes. 

General Picuer. Most of those are the result of World War II 
experience except in the cases where we did not hayve—— 

Senator Frrauson. You went from 22,790 to 21,000. 

General Picner. That is not necessarily a reflection of the number 
of aircraft. 


7¢ 


Senator Frrecuson. 22,790, I think, is the number, down to 21,000. 

General Picner. That number, sir, represents the first-line inven- 
tory requirement of a program and it includes those aircraft that are 
assigned to wings as their unit equipment with which to go to combat, 
but in addition to that it has the requirement for training, for test, 
and for the support units which require first-line equipment. It can 
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not be related directly to the number of aircraft in a wing since those 
are included within it, but do not comprise the whole. 

Your reference to the change in the first-line requirement, in the 
case you mentioned there, was a reduction caused in the need for first 
line aircraft which came as a result of greater experience within the 
training command. They found they were able to do their jet training 
with a smaller number of first-line jets than they had originally 
anticipated. 

Senator Freréuson. As you develop these planes, cannot the same 
thing happen in the next year’ Do you not expect some change, or are 
we at perfection now ¢ 

General Picnuer. No, sir, we are not at perfection now, but any 
change would be of small numerical magnitude since the 143-wing pro 
eram has been with us and we have worked on it long enough so that the 
changes would not be of the magnitude you referred to there of roughly 
a thousand aircraft. 

Senator Frreuson. General, how long have you been in your pres 
ent position ¢ 
General Prcuer. I have been in this about a year and a half. 

Senator Ferguson. Prior to that what was your position ¢ 
General Prcner. I was in Japan for about 214 years. 
Senator Fereuson. In what capacity / 


BACKGROUND 


General Picurr. I conmanded the Southern Air Division which 
was charged with the air defense of Japan. Then shortly before 
the outbreak of the Korean hostilities I was transferred to the head 
quarters of the Far East Air Force in Toyko, where I was the inspector 
veneral charged with, in addition to the normal police functions of 
the inspector general, checking on the operat ional readiness of all the 
units in the Far East Air Force. Thereafter I was made the de puty 
for personnel for the Far East Air Force and was that throughout the 
Korean hostilities until I came back here. 

Senator Ferevson. How long is your tour of duty in your present 
position ¢ 

General Picurr. By law it cannot be longer than 4 years, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. Do 1 understand you are here to sustain or not 
to sustain the defense budget i 

(;eneral Prcurr. Iam here to sustain it, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. The defense budget / 

General Picuer. Yes, sir, that is what we are justifying. 

General Asensio. We are here to justify the requirements that are 
incorporated in the budget submission which is shown in the books 
we have submitted, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. What is submitted in the books? 

General Asensio. In the books is submitted the detailed just ification 
where it can be submitted unclassified. 

Senator Fereuson. Is it the Eisenhower budget ¢ 

General Asensio. In justification of the budget that supports our 
progress toward the 120-wing interim goal. 

Senator Ferguson. Known asthe Eisenhower budget ? 
General AsEnsio. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Frerevuson. That is what I want to know. You are here 
to sustain that ? 

General Asrensto. Yes, sir, and in the aircraft appropriation we 
are substantiating our requirements for new obligating authority for 
a portion of that total of $11,688,000,000. 

Senator Frerauson. Now, do any of you know of any money that 
can be taken out and still sustain the Eisenhower budget ? 

General Asensio. No, sir. This budget is developed on the basis 
of known requirements. 

Senator Fercuson. There is no chance, in your opinion, to reduce 
the amount to sustain the Eisenhower budget ? 

General Asensio. No, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Have you completed your hearings before the 
House ¢ 

General Asensio. Yes, sir; except for one appropriation, “Acquisi 
tioning and construction of real property” for which we are scheduled 
to appear Monday. 

Senator Frreuson, That is real property / 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. Have they indicated anywhere that they think 
money can be taken out ¢ 

General AseNns10, They have not so indicated to us, sir. They have 
not prepared their committee report as yet. 

Senator Frrevuson. You do not know, then, any way that any money 
can be taken out / 

General AsEensIo. No, sit 


PLANE REQUIREMENTS TO JUNE 1956 


Senator Frreuson. What are the requirements for all planes, for 
June 30, 1954, to June 30, 1955, and June 30, 1956? Will this list give 
us an answer to that? 

Colonel Zorckier. The list to which I think you are referring, sir, 
is the list of aircraft models and costs; is that the list to which you 
are referring / 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. It is the one marked at the bottom “No. 
9” of 30 copies. 

Colonel Zorckier. Yes, that is it. Those aircraft are the portion 
we are requesting from fiscal year 1954 projected authorization. 

Senator Frrcuson. How much of these are previously financed ? 

Colonel Zorckier. Of the quantity of aircraft in this program, sir, 
the total request involved is $1,783,435,000. Together with this re- 
quest we add $308,400,000 which is available from prior appropria- 
tions due to adjustment of quantities and cancellations. That is part 
of my statement, sir. 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURE OF T—34 


Senator Frercuson. I notice you have one here, T-34. You have 
68 of those. Those are made in Canada. 

Colonel Zorckier. That quantity is projected for continued manu- 
facture in Canada. 

Senator Frrauson. That is for American dollars, defense funds? 
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Colonel Zorcuier. Yes. I might add, sir, that that particular pro 
gram, the T—84 program is one that has been selected for review by the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Frreuson. What is that plane? 

Colonel ZorcKter. That is a primary trainer, the first airplane that 
a pilot will get into, learning to fly. 

Senator Frreuson. They cost $42,000? 

Colonel ZorckLer. Approximately; yes, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. You have 68 of those on order in this bue loet 7 

Colonel ZOECKLER. No, sir. We have 68, su at the Canadian facility. 
You will note there are 70 at—-— ; 

Senator FerGcuson. You have 70 at Beech Aircraft ? 

Colonel Zorckier. Yes, sir. 


There is a photograph of this airplane under “Trainers” in your 
hook. 
Senator Frereuson. These cost just about the same in both these 


plants, Canadian and American plants? 

Colonel ZorcKLer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Does the Air Force now have a policy of limit 
ing production quantities for new models of aircraft to any specified 
quantity per month ? 

Colonel ZorcKLer. That, too, isa part of my prepared statement, s 
If I may refer again—— 

Senator Frercuson. Can you just give us your statement ? 

Colonel Zorckier. It has applied a policy of restricting the initial 
procurement of these aircraft to a maximum of from —— of each 
model per month for a period of from —~ months, ap proximately 
in order that we may get adequate testing on the individual models 
before we release them for accelerated produc tion. 

Senator Frreuson. So that you will get a perfected plane rather 
than one that is constantly changing, as Senator Flanders has spoken 
about ? 

Colonel ZorcKier. It will be further along toward perfection than 
ve have had in the past. 


CONSERVATION AND PRODUCTION OF NEW MODELS 


Senator Fercuson. Is that the 1 billion under “Two” in your first 
sheet you gave us, reduction resulting from conservation and produc 
tion of new models? 

Colonel ZorcKier. Substantially. That billion is represented by 
the applic ation of the conservative policy of the Air Force to the intro 
duction of new models. 

Senator Fercuson. How long has this policy been in effect ? 

Colonel ZorcKter. It was adopted in certain aircraft in the fiscal 
year 1953 program, sir. However, we have applied it across the board 
for fiseal year 1954. 

Senator Freravson. Was that one of the factors that when you 
revised the Truman budget you were able to use to reduce the Truman 
budget ? 

Colonel Zorckuer. Yes, sir. That accounts for 1 billion of the 

$1,165,000,000 reduction which we would have presented to this com- 
mittee had we justified the January 9 submission. 
Senator Fereuson. Who is responsible for that ? 
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Colonel Zorckier. That is an Air Force staff action, sir. It was 
considered by the entire air staff and was finally approved by the Air 
Force Council, which consists of all the Deputy Chiefs of Staff, the 

Chief of Staff, and is the highest review body within the Air Force. 

General Asensto. And subsequently approved by the Secretary of 
the Air Force. 

Senator Fercuson. Have you completed all the constructions funded 
through fiscal year 1953 as scheduled ¢ 

General AsENs10. Have we completed the aircraft manufacturers ? 

Senator Frereuson. Yes. I am on construction of airfield and so 
forth. 

General Asensto. That is not part of this program, sir. I would 
prefer that someone qualified answer it at that time. 


STORED BOMBERS 


Senator Ferauson. You see, I want to know that, because there is 
an indication here from General Picher that you will not have any 
place to put your bombers. Is that true today, that you have bombers 
stored because you do not have any place to put them? 

General Picurer. No, sir. We have those bombers stored because 
they are excess to the requirements of the force we have. 

Senator FERGt son. Are any planes stored because you have no place 
to put them ¢ 

General Prcuer. I do not believe there are, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Are there any to be stored under your present 
construction program ¢ 

General AseNnsto. If we proceed with the construction program 
which is geared to a lesser goal, a lesser force, than the program to 
which the production of aircraft is geared, as is this present interim 
situation, that would inevitably be the result, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Frreuson. Did vou complete all construction that was 
funded for in 1953 as scheduled, or are you delayed on them? Are you 
having slippage there ¢ 

aay ~ nso. We did not complete all of the programed con 
struction in fiseal 1953. The details will be brought out during the 
presenti tien of ™~ oe propriation for acquisitioning and construction 
of real prope rty, 

Senator Frrauson. Has the Air Force resumed construction after 
the February freeze, February 7? 

General Asensto. Yes, sir;in such areas as were not eliminated from 
the program. 

Senator Ferauson. How does that affect the medium-bomber sched- 
ule, or does it ? 

PRODUCTION OF MEDIUM BOMBERS 


General Picner. For the 120-wing interim force, sir, in order to 
stay within the expenditure estimate that we were given as a target, 
the production of medium bombers was reduced within the production 
schedule. I would have to verify with the person who knows much 
more about the construction program than 1, but I believe my state- 
ment is correct that the production of aircraft for the 120-wing force 
will have no serious base troubles. For the 120, sir, I do not believe 
that the bases would be as difficult as they would be for 143 wings. 
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The difficulty was caused by two things. They were unexpected 
delays in construction, and also the revaluation of the Air Force con 
struction program which threw in delays which were beyond our 
control. 

Senator Frrauson. Does this affect your medium bomber ! 

General Asensio. We have a situation, sit, where there is an au 
thorization bill for public works to be presented as well as a require- 
ment for additional funding against residual authorization, which is 
necessary to make the proper progress for the program W hich is being 
presented to you. 

Senator Ferauson. Is the B-47 a medium bomber ? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. How many medium-bomber wings are you con 
verting from B-29 to B-47 ¢ 

General Pricer. In the 120-wing program, sir, there are [blank | 
medium-bomber wings that would be converted. 

Senator Fercuson. How many facilities have you from which to fly 
these new B-47’s ? 

General Picuer. You mean now ? 
Senator Ferauson. Yes. 


CONVERSION OF B-29 8 


General Picuer. I would have to get that. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you give us that, and will you also tell us 
what you intend to do with them if you do not have them and how 
long it is going to take you to convert these B-29 medium-bomber 
wings to BAT? 

General Picurr. Yes. Thad better vet those down in steps. 

Senator Frreuson. First, are any going in storage / 

General Picurr. No, sir. First, you wanted to know the numbet 
of medium-bomber fields we have now. 

Senator Frerauson. Yes; to accommodate these conversions from 
B-29’s to BAA7’s. 

General Picier. It can be answered, but it does not give you what 
you are asking. 

Senator Frerauson. Then give me the time. You say you are going 
to have [blank] B-47’s by the end of fiscal 1954. Now you have, I 
think [blank |, as your total in | blank | wings. 

(The information referred to, being classified. was filed with th 
committee. ) 

Colonel VanSickie. The difficulty is that you are reading produ 
tion, and that is not the number of aircraft that will be on. hand. 
Actually, the situation on B-47’s is this: We will have, according to 
this production schedule, at the end of fiscal year 1954 | blank | aircraft. 


B+47's. At the end of fiscal year 1956 we will have [blank] in B47 
aircraft. The requirement for B—-47 aircraft for the 120-wing program 
will be such that at the end of fiscal vear 1956 we will have | blank 
B {7 aircraft excess to the requirements of that program. 

Senator Frreuson. Look right on your own sheet here. You have 
a production program, fiscal year 1951 and prior, 1952, 1953, and 1954, 
a total of [blank | B-47’s. 

Colonel VanSickie. Yes, sir. The explanation of that is this: 
That is a production schedule. 


33872—53—pt. 2——10 
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Senator Fercuson. Do you not expect to meet it 4 

Colonel VanSickie. Yes, sir, but you see, we are going to lose our 
planes through attrition. 

Senator Fereuson. I want to know how many. I understood these 
were good for 6 years. 

( ‘clone lV ANS KLE. Yes, sir, but they crash. 

Senator Fereuson. Outside of crashing. 

Colonel VANSicKie. None of them will be considered second line 
by that time. 

Senator Ferguson. What is your anticipated crashing of these 
B-47’s? 

Colonel VANSicKLE. We have on hand, 31st of March, (blank) 
these airplanes. 


B-47 CRASH HISTORY 





Senator Ferguson. What is your history of crashes on B-47’s? 

Colonel Zorckier. Of the airplanes which have been delivered as of 
the 3lst of May, sir, 13 aircraft have been destroyed. Now, some of 
those were crashes; 1 of them burned on the ground. 13 have been 
destroyed. 

Senator Fercuson. What is that rate? 

Colonel VANSickLe. That is such a rate, sir, that as the inventory 
builds up we project that we will lose B—47’s as follows: 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The losses build up as the active inventory builds up. 

Senator Fercuson. You certainly have not had any such attrition 
so far. 

Colonel VanSitckte. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Certainly, the planes ought to be getting better. 

Colonel VaNnSicxie. Yes, sir, but the thing is this: As time goes on 
and as we get more experience on the aircraft, we are able to project 
more accurately what the attrition characteristics of the aircraft are. 


ATTRITION POLICY 


Senator Frreuson. Will you give us for the record the complete 
story of the attrition policy, as near you can, what it has been in the 
past, what you estimate in the future, and give us what—you cannot 
do it in Korea because you have not had any of these. 

Colonel VaNSicKie. No combat attrition. 

Senator Fercuson. But give it to us on all planes. 

Senator FLanpers. I suggest that that be given not merely nu- 
merically but in terms of the percentage of the number of aircraft of 
the given type on hand so that we can see for a given year what the 
percentage Is. 

(The information referred to, being classified, was filed with the 
committee. ) 

Senator Frreuson. I want to know the experience as well as the 
projection. 

General Asensto. Colonel VanSickle can demonstrate the process 
we use as a general basis. We can furnish to the committee a specific 
number. We already have on the record a great many specific figures 
which should not appear there. 

Senator Frreuson. I understand that you are going to look at the 
record increase, but we can furnish the committee the information as 
it applies to a specific type. 
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General Asensto. The general procedure that is used can be demon- 
strated by Colonel VanSickle either in the record or by presentation 
here if you desire. 

Senator Frereuson. If he has given it in the reeord, then everyone 
can see it in there. I would like to know what actual experience is 
as well as the forecast. 

General Picuer. The rates that have been developed, sir, have been 
extremely accurate. In projecting the attrition for a future airplane, 
you have to go back to one on which you have ve nee ee then 
weigh such things as the increase in power, the increa i landing 
speed, and factors compar able to that. 

The experience in our ability to predi ct by using the older eden 
has been most accurate. The p |; ace where you get a variation in pe 
time attrition—I am not talking about combat attrition—lies in 'the 
rate of ope ‘ration. If you have a factor, it is tied to a fiven number 
of flying hours. If vou under fly through difficulty with the airplane 
your attrition then will fall below that prediction. 

Senator Frrauson. Do you not figure now, even on production be 
fore they come off the line, a certain amount of attrition / 

General Picoer. We have to project a theoretical attrition figure in 
order to be able to build a usable production schedule. As we ean 
experience, we refine twice a year the attrition ratio for each. 

Senator Frercuson. What is 

Colonel VanSickie. I can explain it to you now if you wish. 

Senator Ferguson. I think you can put it inthe record. 

(The information referred to, being classified, was filed with the 
committee. ) 

ATTRITION ESTIMATES 


Senator Frrevson. Can you answer this question, whether or not 
the first-line aircraft tod: LV, ine luding the Korean, exceeded the 
trition normally provided for first-line aircraft ? 

Colonel VanSickie. Whether or not our attrition estimates have 
exceeded the actual experience to date ? 

Senator Frereuson. That is right. 

Colonel VANSickie. Yes, sir: we can provide that. 

Senator Frreuson. Both in Korea where you have the combat ex 
perience as well as the other. You see, the Navy uses a different at 
trition figure than you do. They figure their planes for a different 
length of time than you = 

Colonel VanSicxte. Sir, I believe you are confusing attrition with 
projection of Sie iebesien 

Senator Frereuson. I am not confusing them: I know the difference. 
But they have different times, they have different obsolescence, they 
have different attrition. 

Colonel VaNnSickie. Yes, sir, they have, and their attrition is dif 
ferent between their method of operation and ours. They do have 
different attrition. However, I would like to say that at the time this 
entire attrition problem was reviewed in what is known as the For 
restal studies, the committee that was established to evaluate the 
process of estimating attrition, the Air Force was given credit for hav 
ing a much more accurate and scientific method of expressing attrition. 

Senator Ferevson. You had better bring that up to date so that we 
will have it on the record. 
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(The information referred to, being classified, was filed with the 
committee. ) 

If you gentlemen have no questions at the present moment, we will 
recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon at 12:20 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m.) 


AFTER RECESS 
INDUSIRIAL MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT, AND FACILITIES 


Senator Ferguson. Have you any more you want to put in in your 
regular hearing ¢ 

Colonel ZorckLer. No, sil 

Senator Frrcuson. Colonel Hook. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hoox. Mr. Chairman and members of the com 
mittee, the item for $17.3 million, contained in this budget presenta 
tion for project 131, “Industrial machinery, equipment, and facili 
ties,” is in support of the fiscal year 1954 aircraft estimate and provides 
for two industrial expansions necessary to meet scheduled production 
rates. Of the total, $9.3 million is required to continue the expansion 
of the Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., San Diego, Calif., for the 
production of F-102 aireraft, and $8 million is required for the B—66 
aircraft production program at Douglas Aircraft Co., Long Beach, 
Calif. 

The $9.3 million for Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. is an added 
increment representing the value of machinery and equipment esti 
mated to meet production requirements. The Air Force has already 
authorized, from fiscal year 1953 funds, the acquisition of industrial 
facilities to the extent of $13,585,000 in support of this program. The 
added increment is necessary to comp ylete the currently planned pro 
duction capacity. If the F-102 aircraft procurement for subsequent 
years follows the current projections, further increases in production 

capacity will be necessary. ‘These future expansions, however, should 
be accomplished largely through the utilization of machinery and 
equipment which will become available through future production 
program adjustments. 

These Government-furnished facilities will be installed in the for 
mer Defense Plant Corporation built plant adjacent to the current 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. facilities at San Diego. The new 


facility is occupied by Convair by virtue of a condemned leasehold 
interest which has been acquired through action initiated by the Air 
Force. 


DOUGLAS EXPANSION PROGRAM 


The $8 million programed for the Douglas expansion is also prin 
cipally for the acquisition of machinery and production equipment. 
Previously, $5.1 million was authorized from prior year ap ee hind 
tions for this facility to achieve a lower production rate than currenth 
scheduled. These facilities will be made available to the contractor 
for installation in the Government, as well as privately owned, pro 
duction plant at Long Beach, Calif. 

The above facilities represent current estimates of minimum addi- 
tional production equipment which must be acquired to meet sched- 
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uled procurement. This equipment is unobtainable from existing 
reserves or from those production sources wherein reductions can be 
anticipated due to phase-out of other aircraft production programs. 
No new funding authority is being requested for the above acquisi 
tions, as funds currently available from prior approp! lations will be 
used for this purpose. 
Senator Frerauson. Colonel Ashton. 


TRAINING ITEMS 


Lt. Colonel Asuron. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit 
tee, the items purchased out of budget project 152 are used in the A 
Training Command Schools to train personnel in the operation and 
maintenance of airborne equipments. They are the same types of 
equipment as the spares procured under program 120 for maintenan¢ 
purposes. The estimate here was arrived at by us 
section ILI of Munitions Board case Tas a guide. This document ha 
prev iously been dlese1 ibed in a cliscussion of budget program 120. TI e 
funds resulting from the application of the factors in this Guide 
amount to approximately ele@lit tenths of 1 percent of the lyaway cost 
of the aircraft in budget project 110. 


The equipments pureha ed fall to Tour genel ifegories Iirst, 


ng@ the tables in 


bench items such as engines which are worked on by the students 
the classrooms: second, demonstrators such as cutaway enelnes white 


permit observation of the internal construction and the operation of 


components: third, systems tramers st h as a con pl fe engine 
stallation which is used to teach operation and trouble shooting; and 


fourth, spares which are used to repair or replace wornout equipments. 
MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION TRAININ¢ 


The Air Force must be prepared to train individuals with less than 
a high school education in the maintenance and operation of com 
plicated equipments, The level of technical skills desired ot the 
maintenance and operation personnel would compare favorably to 
the technical skills of engineering graduates from universities. 
Training must be accomplished in a rather short period of time in 
order that we may get useful work from the personnel during their 
enlistment period. This can be accomplished in the quickest and most 
efficient manner by utilization of modern equipments. Students are 
given an opportunity to disassemble, adjust, and reassemble the items 
they will maintain after assignment to an organization. Instru 
tion in theory must of necessity be limited in favor of practical] 
training. 

The maintenance system in the Air Force is dependent upon trained 
technicians arriving in the operational organizations concurrently 
with the delivery of new production aircraft. The advent of pro 
cedures whereby training equipments purchased through this fund 
are included in the production contract has provided a timely and 
continuous flow of the latest Air Force equipments and spare parts 
from the manufacturer direct to the schools of the Air Training Com 
mand. Timely phasing into training courses permits the Training 
Command to meet the Air Force personnel requirements for traine«| 
maintenance personnel with fewer equipments, thus resulting in a 
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cost savings to the Government. Maximum use of these complex 
equipments is obtained by 3-shift, 6-day week operation wherever 
feasible. 

The scope of training necessary to provide maintenance technicians 
and operators for aircraft includes areas of engines, airborne radio, 
radar, gunlaying, bombing, and reconnaissance equipment, flight in 
struments, and other integral aircraft systems such as fuel, oil, hy 
draulic, control surface, landing gear, and instrumentation. I have 
prepared a folder to illustrate engine maintenance training. Similar 
equipments are required in all the other training areas. 

Senator Fercuson. Major Langley. 


AIRCRAFT GROUND HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Major Lanotry. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this 
estimate provides for the procurement of initial requirements for con 
tractor-furnished special tools, test and ground-handling equipment, 
as well as initial requirements for newly developed items engineered 
by other than the end-item contractor. The items involved are those 
required by the field activities to repair, overhaul, dissamble, assemble, 
test, inspect, and service aircraft. All equipment requirements budg 
eted in project 133 relate directly to the aircraft budgeted for x pro} 
ect 110. The procurement objective of project 133 is to insure delivery 
of essential ground-support equipment concurrent with delivery of the 
aircraft. 

NEWLY DEVELOPED ITEMS 


In the compilation of newly developed items, we have equipment 
such as aircraft jacks, portable blowers (for ground checking aircraft 
heaters), portable air compressors, hydraulic test stands, cabin pres 
surization testers, and aircraft maintenance workstands which ate 
materialized as required items with the introduction of new aircraft 
into the system. - Though these items are similar in descriptive iden 
tity to standard items, technological advancements of the aircraft de 
mand redesign of the standard item as we know it, to accommodate 
the modified maintenance function encountered on the new aircraft. 
This results in a ew dollar requirement directly related to the new 
production aircraft program, which can logically be budgeted and 
funded in the same appropriation with the new aircraft. 

The contract furnished portion of project 133 considers a category 
of items for which detail specifications are not always available at the 
time of budgeting insofar as specific items are concerned. Generally 
included are items of special tools, test and ground-handling equip- 
ment which will be designed, developed, and produced by the prime 
contractor to service or maintain the peculiar physical configuration 
of his end product whether airframe, engine, electronic, or other equip- 
ment. Due to the many intangible aspects of attempting to predeter- 
mine, on an item-by-item basis, ground-handling equipment require- 
ments for balanced maintenance support of new production aircraft, 
past experience has been utilized to establish percentages which reflect 
the relationship between the aircraft and/or component cost and the 
dollar value of equipment necessary to support the end item during its 
initial period of operation. Thus, the dollar requirements for this 
budget project are computed by application of the percentage factors 
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against the installation cost of the aircraft components which the tools 
and equipment will service. However, these funds are firmly obli 
gated only after the Air Force has thoroughly evaluated the equipment 
to be procured. Experience has proven that percentages used are 
reasonably accurate and are a sound basis for estimating dollar 
requirements for this program. 

Senator Frrauson. Colonel Zoeckler. 


SERVICE TEST MATERIFI 
Colonel ZoeckLer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 


this program provides for — procurement of equipment, components, 
or contractual services necessitated by the requirement s of service test- 


ing. All new types of equipment must be service tested to prove their 
suitability. These new equipments may be the result of Air Force 
research, commercial development, or hew appli ations of old prin 
ciples as distinet from research. 

Experience has proved that difficulties always appear when equip- 


ment is taken from the more or less idealized conditions of the labora 
tory and operated in its service environment. This applies to propul 
sion Sj stems, electronk and fire control sy stems, armament items, al d 
other equipments used by the Air Force. Both American industry and 
the Air Force employ service testing extensively in order to avoid cor 
mitting unsatisfactory equipment to large-scale production. Service 
test items are procured in small quantities sufficient to prove the feasi 
bility and adaptability of the equipment to the operational or tactical 
requirements of the Air Force. Testing these items enables us to 
select only those equipments suitable for use by the Air Force, and to 
incorporate into production articles those changes which the tests 
show are necessary. 

The experience gained in such service testing is also valuable in 
other ways. For example, it makes possible more reliable estimates of 
maintenance requireme nts and facilities p ylanning and initiating train 
ing programs necessary to meet operational requirements. 

Complete aircraft for service testing are budgeted under program 
110 Aircraft ; but components and parts which may apply to several 
types of aircraft are budgeted under project 135, Service Test. The 
Air Force is requesting a total of $79,771,000 in order to carry out this 
program, We are prepared to discuss the details off the record. 


RELATED PROCUREMENT 


Senator Frercuson. I have a question here on related procurement. 
That is in the justifications you state that the new models of aircraft 
are being kept in a preproduction stage, is that correct ? 

Colonel Zorckier. That is right, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. Now, will you explain for the record what is 
meant by this term “preproduction phase”? 

Colonel Zorckter. In the production of a new model of aircraft, it 
is possible to expedite its introduction to the Air Force inventory with 
out actually procuring quantities of the aircraft through the 

Senator Fercuson. There is where you were telling us that you 


would have just a few. 
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Colonel ZorcKkier. Yes, sir. We provide funds not for complete 
aircraft, but for longest lead-time components, for tooling, jigs, dies, 
fixtures, and for conversion of the development desion to production 
status. There is a detailed justification and statement in project Lo4 
which is our preproduction account, Mr. Chairman, which is supplied 


for the record. 

Senator Frrcuson. Has this item got to do with factory capacity 
or are you in that same plant producing a very limited amount ¢ 

Colonel Zorckier. Generally, sir, it occurs in bringing in a new 
model in substitution or replacement for 1 which is already in pro 
duction in that or another plant. 

Senator Frreuson. You see, I thought that industrial mobilization 
took care of getting plants ready. 

Colonel Zorckier. There is no facility involved in this account, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. You are talking about buildings? 

Colonel ZorcKieR. Buildings or machine tools. 

Senator Frercuson. No machine tools. 

Colonel ZorcKLerR. No machine tools as such. 

Senator Frrauson. Then go ahead and explain this a little more. 


PREPRODUCTION ACCOUNT 


Colonel ZorcK LER. Perhaps it would be best to explain in the pre- 
production account. 

General Asensio. The witness for 134, Colonel Adams, should ex- 
plain the preproduction. 

Senator Frrcuson. The next question would be about increase on 
that same item, $142,199,470 to $193,150,000. 


PRODUCTION COSTS 


Colonel Zorckier. The funds requested by the Air Force in project 
134, “Preproduction,” are related to 3 distinct areas of activity. The 
first of these areas is the conversion of developmental aircraft and 
equipment to production status. The second area is related to manu- 
facturing methods projects identifiable with projected procurement 
programs. The third area is associated with possible future require- 
ments to finance long lead-time items to maintain continuous produc- 
tion if attainment of reduced reorder lead time is not, in fact, pos- 
sible. 

As a result of research and development projects undertaken by the 
Air Force, new aircraft and new equipments are developed suitable for 
inclusion in future programs. Of these designs, those showing excep- 
tional promise, or those which are essential to the continuing combat 
superiority of our forces, must be converted from an experimental 
status to a design suitable for quantity production at the earliest pos- 
sible time, and steps must be taken to provide the necessary equipment 
for their manufacture. While in the experimental stage, scale models 
are provided for wind-tunnel testing and even some full-size sections 
may be hand-built for test purposes to provide sufficient data to justify 
continuation of research. Eventually, however, it is necessary to build 
full-seale flying models of aircraft to provide operating equipments in 
a configuration suitable for actual use in aireraft. In the preproduc- 
tion project, there is provided for fiscal year 1954 a total of $118,- 
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500.000 to accomplish these objectives. Three aire raft and 2 major 
equipments are involved. 
USE OF FUNDS 


These funds will be used to convert experimental « 
tion drawings; to make the necessary surveys 
the ap propriate tools and tooling to be 
these items in quant ity > to design and co 
jigs, dies, fixtures, and other aids necessar 
both in the prime contractors’ facilities and 
plants; to procure the longest lead-time components 
ber of early production items: and to adapt 
through minor redesign, for use in their new 
thusly applied are later credited to the cost of 
quent fiscal years when production quantities . 
Through the application of preproduction funds is possibl 
the Air Force to introduce ItS most promising ureratt and equipment 
at a much earlier date than would be poss ble if these actions were not 
taken until a production program was undertaken. Similarly, test 
quantities of these new items can be produced at subst: ntially lowel 


l 


costs where production tooling is available rather than making han 
— mode Is. There is also the assurance that such test models 
be identical with subs sequent production items. 

In the second area, relati hg to industrial mobilization to gen ral 
industrial application, projects are almed at Improvement In manu 
facturing methods to reduce man-hours, machine time, materials, and 
facilities required, [tems which have anh almost exclusive military 


{ 
} 
| 
I 


application receive through the application of producibility studies 
and manufac tur ing’ me ‘thods investigations the same Cy De ¢ f treatm nt 
given by industry to commercial items to br produced large quantity 
In many instances the results of such efforts will be reflected , 
savings many times more than the expenditure requested and, i 

tion, will reduce the requirement for machine 

manpower which may be in short supply in tl 

mobilization. 


PROCUREMENT OF LONG LEAD-TIME ITEMS 


The third area is the procurement of long lead-time items associated 
with those aircraft models to be procured beyond fiseal year 1954 and 
which may require reorder lead time in excess of that indicated in the 
current estimate. To insure the continued production of such models 
at rates require “«l to maintain the force, and to prevent stops and starts 
on production lines, it is necessary to provide a continuous flow of 
major equipments and assemblies. These are the items which con 
tribute most directly to the reorder lead time aaaperne for indi 
vidual aircraft. If the 21-month average reorder lead-time goal is 
not attainable, it will be necessary to provide a. for procurement 
of these long lead-time items for a few months until fiscal year 1955 
appropriations become available. Amounts expended for this pur 
pose will be credited to the cost of the aircraft in fiscal year 1955 and 
will, therefore, reduce future funding requirements by an equal sum. 

The total request for this project is $193,150,000, of which $18.850, 
000 is applied to manufacturing-methods development, $118,300,000 
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for preproduction requirements for aircraft to be procured and pro- 
duced in quantity, for the first time, in subsequent fiscal years, and 

$56 million for procurement of long lead-time items which may be 
necessary to insure continuous production if established reorder lead 
times should not be attained. 


RESULT OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Colonel Zorcxter. As a result of our efforts in the research and 
development project area, new equipments are developed that are 
suitable for inclusion in future programs. Designs which show ex- 
ceptional promise we may desire to insert in our future programs 
earlier than would be normal if we waited until some future fiscal 
year to fund a production quantity of the aircraft. 


In order to get the research drawings convert to production 
drawings, in order to provide the necessary jigs. manufacturing tool 
ing, as distinguished from tools, to provide long lead-time components 
and certain long lead-time equipments, things like that, we apply in 
| fiseal year preproduction money ahead of actually ordering any 
quantity of the aircraft. In other words, we may buy such things as 
wing spars or some engines or provide the jigs on which the assembly 


will be made and things like that. 

Senator Frrevson. You mean you will do that before you have 
your research and development completed on that money 4 

Colonel Zorckter. We take the latest research and development 
design and convert it with these funds to a production desion. Part 
of this money is to convert those designs to a production status. 

Senator Ferevson. You mean to go through the model, pilot-model 
yrocess 2 

Colonel Zorckier. We do not buy complete aircraft in this account, 
sir. We buy complete aircraft in the 110 account only, and in this 
project 134, to which you are referring, we buy only portions of the 
\irplanes, those portions which take the longest to make. 


ORDERING OF SPARE PARTS 


Senator Frreuson. Are you not in a danger of doing what has been 
done in the past, of ordering parts for planes that were not completely 
designed, and so forth, that you will have many parts that are obso- 
lete, vou will have no use for? Are you not going to get into the same 
position on 134? 

Colonel Zorckirr. We restrict the contractor concerned as to phas- 
ing his program. The first thing that occurs is to make the produc- 
tion drawings. You recognize, I am sure, that we must get blueprints 
made up so that he can decide what process he is going to use to con- 
struct the airplane. 

Following the conversion of the research design to a production 
design, then he orders his tooling, not the machine tools which are a 
facility, but the jigs, the dies, the fixtures that go on the machine tools 
to make the proper items that go in the airplane. Following that he 
may order some long lead-time materials. For example, in some of 
our more modern aircraft we are beginning to use titanium, and the 
sources for titanium are not limitless; they are very restricted. There- 
fore, we must get our orders in early. Only after those three steps are 
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taken does he begin to fabricate any of these long lead-time items, and 
that period of time will be approximately a year or sometimes a little 
longer. 
Senator Fercuson. How long have you been using this 134? 
Colonel Zorckier. We have been been employing this device about 
3 years. 
1953 REQUEST 


Senator Frrevson. What was your experience in the past? What 
did you ask for last year? 

General Asensto. We requested $11.9 million for project 134 in our 
fiscal year 1953 budget which represented only the manufacturing 
methods portion. However, during the year additional funds in the 
amount of $102.4 million were reprogramed to this account to finance 
additional preproduction costs. There were also $32.9 million prior 
year funds carried over into fiscal year 1953. 

Senator Ferauson. What did you use of that? 

General Asensto. Our actual obligations against all funds in this 
secount for the period of July 1, 1952, through May 31, 1953, were 
$114.5 million. It is estimated total obligations for fiscal year 1953 
will amount to $142.2 million. 

Senator Fercuson. How much was actually produced ¢ 

Colonel Zorckier. It is unlikely that very much of the delivery will 
have taken place in this area. 

General Asensto. Our expenditures from July 1, 1952, to April 30, 
1953, amounted to $74.7 million. 

Senator Frerauson. That would not necessarily mean deliveries, be- 
cause you are financing ? 

Colonel Zorckier. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Could I go to the year before. 
vear before on this same item ? 

General Asensio. Obligations in this project durh 
amounted to $178 million. 

Senator Frreuson. Will you also give us wha 
beginning of fiscal 1953. 

General Asensto. Yes, sir, as of the beginning of fiscal . 
unobligated funds in this project amounted to $32.9 million. 

Senator Frreuson. And what you had expended during fiseal 1952. 

General AsEensto,. Expenditures during fiscal year 1952 for this 
project amounted to $152.3 million. 

Senator Fercuson. Yes, in these two years, what was obligated and 
what was carried over. 

General Asensto. In fiscal year 1952, obligations amounted to $178 
million, with an unobligated carryover into fiscal year 1953 of $52.9 
million. It is estimated that obligations during fiscal year 1953 will 
amount to $142.2 million, with an estimated unobligated carryover of 
$5 million into fiscal year 1954. 


DIVISION OF PROJECT 134 


Colonel Zorckter. First of all, sir, I would like to point out that 
the project 134 is divided into three categories. This preproduction 
of which we are speaking, secondly, some industrial applications 
where we attempt to improve manufacturing methods to reduce man- 
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hours and so forth, and thirdly, the item which we have ade : d because 
of our decrease in lead time which we may not in fact be able to 
attain, the $56 million which we have applied in this area, as I men 
tioned before in our discussion on lead time. That $56 million ac 
counts in general for the increase you referred to originally, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. I just saw in the morning paper that on these 
large German presses for extrusions or pressing, they had _ finally 
decided to cut down the number. What item is that in? 

Colonel ZorcKuer. That is in project 131, and we have a witness who 
is conversant with that subject. 

Senator Freracuson. When we get to that, I want to cover that. 

Colonel. ZorckxLer. Mr. Lewis, the Assistant Secretary of the An 
Force, Materiel, made a statement before the House committee. 

Senator Frreuson. That is not in this. 

olonel ZorcKkLer. Not in project 134. 

Senator Frrauson. Have those tools that we are talking about bee 
classed as machine tools / 

Colonel Zorckirr. Yes, sir, facilities. rather than preproduction 
items, 

Lhe other point that I wanted to be sure is understood sir, is this: 
Funds applied in a prior fiscal year in a preproduction account are 
credited against the aircraft when it is finally procured in a subse 
quent fiscal year, and we ene ereby the cost of aircraft procured 

1 subsequent fiscal years by the amounts applied in prior fiscal years 
in the preproduction account. 

Senator Frereuson. What was in this item 134 of this $193 in the 
previous January budget ¢ 

Colonel ZOFK KLER, Mr. Heinzmann, do you have the figure in the 
January 9 budget / 

Senator Fercuson. The January 9 budget on 154 

Mr. Hernzmann. We can supply that, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


The January 9, 1953, budget included $111,850,000 for preproduction 
under project 134. 


REQUESTED INCREASE TO MEET LEAD TIMI 


Colonel ZorcKk Ler. The $56 million which we have requested in this 
accounts for provision of long lead-time items in the event we do not 
actually meet our lead-times account for the increase between the 
January 9 budget, and this submission. 

Senator Fercuson. So you may have increased this budget ? 

Colonel ZorcKLeR. We have, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Because of $56 million to take care of a possible 

‘arryover in the lead time ¢ 

Colonel ZorcKier. Our estimate of our ability to meet that lead 
time. 

Senator Ferguson. In other words, you are putting up an insurance 
policy in here against your possib le error in lead time ? 

Colonel ZorckiEr. Yes, sir, as you recognize we cut 703 aircraft 
amounting to $655.3 million from the program by reducing our lead 
time on selected models an average of 3 months. Of that $655.3 
million we are retaining in this account $56 million, and are not re- 
questing $599.3 million. 
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General Asensto. I think it might well be termed “lead-time 
protection.” 

Senator Frereuson. Well, “insurance” is not a bad word. 

General Asensio. No, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. You are what is known as trying to play safe; 
is that it? ‘ 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Zorckier. You asked the question as to how the Appro 
priation Subcommittee in the House of Representatives had received 
our program; in this particular instance they looked with great favor 
on our having done these things in this manner, and so expressed 
themselves on the record. 

Senator Ferguson. Senator Hayden, do you have any questions o1 
that ? 

Senator Haypen. No, Mr. Chairman. 


AIRCRAFT SPARES AND SPARE Parts 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. OLIVER S. PICHER, ASSISTANT FOR 
PROGRAMING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS; MAJ. GEN. 
M. J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
COMPTROLLER; BRIG. GEN. F. J. DAU, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, DI- 
RECTOR OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND; 
COL. J. A. MULLINS, CHIEF, AIRCRAFT BRANCH, PROGRAM AND 
REQUIREMENTS DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY AND SERV- 
ICES, HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND; COL. JOHN L. 
ZOECKLER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR AIRCRAFT PROGRAMING, 
DIRECTORATE OF PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION, ENGINEER- 
ING, DCS/MATERIEL; AND COL. NEIL D. VAN SICKLE, CHIEF, 
AIRCRAFT PROGRAMING, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, DCS 
OPERATIONS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Fereuson. On the “Aircraft spares and spare parts,” what 
are the total funds appropriated for aircraft spares and spare parts 
for 1950, 1951, 1952, and 1953 ¢ You may want to furnish this in the 
record if you do not have it handy. Now, this I would like to have 
include all spares and spare parts, included in the spares project 120, 
“Initial spares and spare parts”; 411, “Maintenance spares and spare 
parts”; 141, “Major modifications and modernizations’; and 414, 
“Minor modifications and modernization.” 

I suppose you better furnish those, would you say ¢ 

General ASENSIO. ‘ es, SIT. kor clarification, L assume that what 


you desire in 141 and 414 are the spares that go with those mod 
fications ? 

Senator Frrcuson. That is right. 

General AsrENsio. Right, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. And what are the total obligations against total 


appropriation, and M hat were the expenditures in those years ¢ 
General Asenstio. Yes, sir. 
Senator Fzercuson. So that we will get that in this particular place. 
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General Asrensio, Yes, sir; that will be furnished. 
(The information referred to appears on pp. 2066-2067. ) 
FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR FROJECT 120 


Senator Frrcuson. I would like to know how much money is avail 
able in project 120, the initial spares and spare parts for the same 
period. Of this amount, what is obligated arid what are the 
expenditures. 

General ASENSIO. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. And then of the amount reported as obligated, 
how much is actually in definitive contracts for specific items? Has 
the Air Force had the same report from the General Accounting Office 
aus some of the other services on what was meant by obligation, and 
what was not / 

(The information referred to appears on pp. 2066-2067. ) 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. We have had a General Accounting 
Office report to that effect, s 

Senator Frrcuson. Now, have you been in conflict with their ruling 
In any way ¢ 

General Asensio. The General Accounting Office report was critical 
of Air Force administrative practice in certain respects, We have 
taken measures to adjust our administrative practices so as to avoid 
their criticism in the future. 

Senator Frrevson. You think you have now arrived at a place in 
your operations that you can go according to their de finition? 

General Asensto. I think both the General Accounting Office and 
the Air Force agree in general as to the definitions and we certainly 
are taking all measures at our command to see to it that there is general 
understanding in that regard and that our operations reflect that 
understanding. 

Senator Frreuson. In getting this amount on definitive contracts, 
will you also give us what you actually provided for that ¢ 

General ASENSIO. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferevuson. | asked you this morning about getting me the 
length of time that it takes to really enter into one of these contracts, 

Colonel ZorcKuer. Yes, sil 


DISCUSSION OF KING REPORT 


Senator Frravson. I would like to know what is being done to cut 
that down. Are you familiar with that, the King report on spares ? 

Colonel Zorckier. No, sir. We have the witness who covers the 120 
series who is familiar. I will defer to him. 

Senator Ferguson. I want to ask some questions of him. 

General Asensro. Colonel Mullins. 

Senator Frreuson. What is going to be done as far as the King 
report is concerned? Do you intend to carry it out or not ? 

Colonel Muturns. Sir, I am familiar with the King report. 

Senator Frreuson. Yes; it is on the 9th of January 1953, memo- 
randum for the Under Secretary of Air, recommendations for change 
in Air Force organizational procedures. There is something that 
relates to spare parts in that. 
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Colonel Mutuns. The recommendation contained in that report 
concerning the development of requirements for spare parts and the 
Air Force efforts to reduce inventories in spare parts are being carried 
out. 

Senator Ferevson. How many spare parts have you at the present 
time? Do you know right off? 

Colonel Mi LLINS. Do you mean dollar value of inve ntory ¢ 

Senator Fercuson. For all spares. 

Colonel Muniins. Aircraft spares exclusive of spare engines the 
dollar value of our inventory is approximately $4 billion. 

Senator Frrauson. Do you know how much of that is obsolete? 


ELIMINATION OF OBSOLETE EQUIPMENT FROM INVENTORY 


Colonel Mutuins. No, sir. We do not know exactly how much of 
that is obsolete. We do have a program under way now within the 
Air Force to eliminate from the inventory the obsolete equipment, 
and also that equipment which is related to World War II type, and 
prior aircraft that are no longer in the inventory. 

Senator Frerauson. How is this inventory? Is it in shape that you 
really know what planes these parts are for or have you trouble at the 
present time finding that out? You see, my experience when I went to 
the Pacific after the Second World War was that the ‘re Was a great 
amount of parts and that nobody knew what they were for. You had 
just shipped them places, and had stored them, and nobody had an 
inventory as to what was there. We went from warehouse to ware 
house, they admitted that there just was no real inventory control 
at all. 

Colonel Mutirns. We have greatly improved the inventory control 
of course since the end of World War If. The circumstances under 
which those inventories were developed were not the most desirable 
from the standpoint of inventory control. 

Senator Ferauson. What about your present inventory ? 

Colonel Muuurns. The present inventory reports are received 
quarterly in each property class, and those worldwide inventories by 
item designate the application of the item. 

Senator Frereuson. Is it possib ile that one-fourth of your present 
inventory is not usable because of one phase or another that it is not 
properly marked for what plane it is, or it is obsolete because you 
have made a change in that part? 

General Dav. That is impossible, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Fercuson. You say it is impossible ? 

General Dav. It is impossible for us to be that far off. 

Senator Fereuson. Has it been said that that is a fact? Have you 
heard that ? 

General Dav. I believe that there is confusion which I can explain. 

Senator Frerevuson. I wish you would. 


INVENTORY ACCURACY 


General Dav. We have been quoting inventory accuracy by the 
number of line items that were less than 100 percent accurate. In 
other words, if you had a thousand golf balls, and there were only 
999 in your count, that item was considered as being inaccurate, whereas 
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ictually it would be only one-tenth of 1 percent inaccurate from the 
normal unde rstanding. I believe confusion has been created | y that 
type of sti itement of accuracy. In other words, when we say that ou 
Inventory Is 75 percent accurate, it means that 75 percent of the items 
come out right on the head. The others may be off just a little bit, 
but we have them as inaccurate. 

Senator Frreuson. If it is off a little, it may be that you cannot 
find it at all. 

General Dav. In any normal inventory, you will find minor ors. 
We are taking steps to give a different type of reflection of inventor) 
accuracy. Unfortunately we cannot do it in terms of dollars at this 
time. We are trying to institute monetary property accounting to give 
itto us, 

Senator cee uson. You can pick certain items and you will find 
years and years of supply, just like the Truman committee found 
saddles from ri First World War. They were oiled and greased 
every year. Nobody knew what they were going to be used for 
They even found spare parts of wagons from the Civil War that we 
were very careful in guarding and preserving. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR INVENTORY CONTROI 


Now, whose job is it to see that we do not accumulate? It is very 
expensive to warehouse anything like a billion dollars of spare parts. 
General Dav. It is the job of the Air Materiel Command. We do 
run across problems of this type. On an aircraft that is phasing out 
of the inventory, there is a question of decision how much of those 
— parts do you keep against the possible mobilization requirement, 


r how much do you throw away as being unnecessary to the program. 
I think that isa matter of judgment in which we believe we have played 
extremely safe. 

For example, after the Korean incident we discontinued disposal 
which I think was a very cautious and correct move but nevertheless 
discontinued it, let these things pile up, and even now we operate under 
a policy that is extremely conservative. 

Senator Frercuson. What is being done along the line of trying to 
standardize? Why is it necessary that if you use a screw or a nut 
or a bolt, that we cannot get some standardization in all the services? 
What is being done along that line / 


FEDERAL CATALOGING PROGRAM 


General Dav. The Air Force is giving its wholehearted cooperation 
to this Federal cataloging program, and of course that program hits 
these common type items as first priority. 

Senator Frrevson. What is being actually done? Are you going 
along so that you are doing it, or are you just surve ying? 

General Dav. No, sir, we are doing it. Part of the job is ae 
out to each service, and each service as part of its job writes up its 
part of the description which is checked with the other two services 
for suitability and then it is incorporated in the Federal catalog. 

Senator Fereuson. What is being done to try to get the three to- 
gether? You say if you had found they are common; what I want to 
know is what is being done to make them common, to make them 
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standardized and common rather than to just ascertain 
common ¢ 

General Dau. There are many ways in which that is achieved. 

Senator Frereuson. Is ™ it your dep: urtment ¢ 

General Dav. Ina way, , part of if 

Senator FERGUSON, Who has that department? Anybody here 4 

General Asensio. No, sir. I think the primary responsibility for 
the Department of Defense rests in the iaitions Board. It would 
take a Munitions Board witness to tell about the interservice adjust 
ments. We can give you through General Dau the Air Force partici 
pation in that regard, but not the overall picture. 

Senator Frrauson. Why is it necessary to procure maintenance air 
craft spares from estimated consumption rather than from actual 
consumption ¢ 

General Dav. If that is not done for an aircraft just coming out of 
production, you will find you cannot fly that airplane very long, be 
cause pretty soon you will need spares. You have no experience on 
the aircraft yet so you must estimate. 

Senator Frreuson. Are there not many, many parts of that plane 
that you have had experience on‘ Still you go ahead and ordet 
the spares as if you did not have the experience on it. You see, we 
have found this with the Air Force, that you were getting 64 to 65 
percent of the cost of the plane in spares for the first year. Now, 
when you figure the cost of assembling of the plane, you were getting 
pra “al lly LOO percent ot the cost of the plane mn Spare parts. That 
is aaa the King Report was talking about. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF KING REPORT 


General Dav. Yes, sir: and I think the King group has done a ve ry 
competent job. As you understand, they are working primarily on 
the high-cost spares, so instead of ees six or ten thousand item 
that will be spares for one aircraft, they will pick a small percentage 
of them that will represent possibly 75 percent of the total dollar value. 
On each one of these high-cost spares they are particularly analyzing 
them, getting the best brains you Can find to determine what we 

should buy, lacking experience. I am sure the figures with which you 
are familiar demonstrate that we are cutting that down. 

Senator Frercuson. With the amount of planes that you have, wher 
we are not in war, and those we are not using in war—lI am not talking 
about the war theater—is it not possible to arrange these spares and 
have them so warehoused that you can move them from one place 
to another, instead of having the enormous stock all over the country 
at all the bases ? 

General Dav. I think that is absolutely true. 

Senator Frreuson. What is being done along that line? 

General Dav. The effort is being made as we term it to cut the pipe 
line. In other words, reduce these items in transit or in storage at 
various points. To do that, Mr. King’s group has recommended very 
strict and tight control over each one of these major items that he is 
working on, skipping the cotterpins and so forth, figuring they are 
not worth the extra effort of control. If it is a type of spare that 
can be repaired, the idea is to have a maintenance line ready to repair 
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it at all times, and to be sure that the item does not stand around 
building up a stockpile. 


GUAM BASEBALL BASES 


Senator Fercuson. You see, we found out recently they had 5,000 
baseball bases there on Guam. 

General Dav. Iam not familiar with that item. 

Senator Frrevson. That is the trouble with piling up spares and 
warehousing spares, 5,000 of them. I will never forget Stockton. 
When I dropped in there one time, they brought back 22 carloads of 


shoe daubing from the Pacific. They were throwing it out of the 
ears and on large piles in these wor “le n boxes. They had orde Tre | all 
this shoe daubing. They even brought it back so they could pile it 


up in America. You see what warehousing does if you are not careful 
about the amount you need. I only call these to your attention be 

‘ause they are ¢: alled almost d: aily to the attention of Congress. These 
dette get into practically every American family. Somebody in the 
service that is in that family can bring back these enormous wastes 
and recite case after case of what he found and what he saw. So it 
behooves not only Congress, but you centlemen, to try to do some 
thing on this so that we can stop this. and have the people really 
pleased with the services, rather than looking at the waste and the 
extravagance. That is why I cite it here. I think when we are all 
together, that is the way we ought to look at these things. 

General Asrensio. Sir. we definitely recognize that it is more to our 
interest than it could possib ly be to anybody « ‘Ise’s interest to remove 
all such instances of waste and we are const: intly endeavoring to make 
sure that our procedures and practices are suc -h, and our people are 
so indoctrinated that we can get progressively better. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF KING REPORT 


Senator Ferauson. You see, the King report was: 

(1) The research into waste and means of reducing spares and inventory 
through airlift; (2) evaluation and revision of factors used in spares (engine) 
requirements, 

You cited the case, or someone did this morning, that you need less 
engines because they would last longer. 

(3) The development of sound and adequate procedures for the effective con 
trol of all high dollar value items in the Air Force supply system. 

That is what you were t: alking about, the high dollar value articles. 
But there are also, as you recognize, many of the small ones which you 
find piled up, accumulated and no one seems to know how many they 
would need. 

General Asensto. Mr, Chairman, I would like to emphasize the fact 
that this King report from which you quote was prepared at the insti- 
gation of the Air Force who secured the services of Mr. King for the 
purpose. 

Senator Frercuson. But it was on the prodding of the Congress. 
We have had it before us for a number of years. We even took to 
the floor cutting your spares and debated this question last year, in 
order that we could get you to do just what you did with the King 


report. 
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General Asensio. It . hot my purpose to belittle the con tribution 
of the Congress at all, sir. We appreciate that, but nevertheless, we 
did participate active be. 

Senator Frereuson. You did, there is no doubt. 


PROCUREMENT PROGRAM FOR SPARE PARTS 


Now, what program have you for the procurement of aircraft spares 
and spare parts / 

Colonel Muuutns. For the high cost items which we have discussed 
here, we have a reel wherein quarterly those items will be re- 
viewed by our depot personnel within the Air Materiel Command, and 


adjusted as to requirements. We are pres ntly reviewing the fiseal 
year 1954 procurement requirements in the spares area other than this 
particular project that we are discuss! @w atthistime. In other words, 
in the maintenance and operations area. We are doing a very thor 
ough review at the Air Materiel (‘omm und at this time. We are hay 
ing people from the field In and the review 1s continu co, 

STORAGE OF B ’s 


Senator Ir RGUSON, We were talking this morning about the B-29’s 
that were in stor: ge, and that you were going to Duy spare parts to 
modernize those. Now, it is possible, unless care is taken, you will 
modernize, that is, you will have the spare parts to modernize more 
than good judgment would demand that you have. ‘Therefore, some 
day we will come along with the question of taking not only the B-29’s 
out of stock, but the parts that you have acquired now to modernize 
it out of the same storage or another storage, and junking all of them. 
What do you say about that ? 

General Proner. I think there was a misunderstanding on this morn- 
ing’s statement on spares. During lunch I asked about it. There were 
no funds in the 1954 request for spares for B-29’s in storage. There 
was from 1952 funds some money procured for spares, but those 
spares are being used in the active inventory that is now flying. So I 
would like to correct the misinterpretation that both you and I got 
this morning. 

Senator FERGUSON. Yes. I was concerned about that, because ] 
could see how we would get ourselves in a position later of putt 
money in or allowing it to be used now, accumulating spares for B-29’s 
and then finding ourselves junking the spares and the B-29’s both. 
It would not look good on the record. 

General PICHER. No, it would not be very sensible. 

Senator Haypen. I think it is highlv proper to count high cost 
spares because they cost more money, but do you have personnel 
enough to count all the cotter pins? What I am getting at is when 
you get down into bulk supplies of minor items, that is, per individual 
item, they do not run into a lot of money, but altogether they do. What 
do you do with that type of thing? 

Gener: il Dav. Our police vy is to use controls commensurate with the 
value of the items. As for cotter pins, we measure them by the pound. 

Senator HAypEN. Your attention has been directed to the Se high cost 
articles. Is the entire inventory gone over ? 
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INVENTORY METHOD 


General Dav. Yes, all of our property is inventoried, at least annu 
ally,ever y qua irter an inventor y report comes in covering our inve ntory, 
so that it is under constant surveillance. The depots submit to the 
headquarters and the commanding general personally reviews it to see 
how our accuracy stands, and what the quantities are. So I think it 
is well monitored. 

Senator Haypen. When I was in the service in World War I, one 
day I got an order to put down on inventory everything that was in 
the shop. I went down there and found that the month before there 
had been a cost accountant, an officer who had been a cost accountant, 
had done a very, very thorough job. He went from top to bottom of 
the whole thing. T decided all I had to do was make a spot check. 
That is what I did. In other words, you can overdo this inventory 
business and waste a lot of time and a lot of money on it. 

General Dav. That is correct. We do try to take into account, for 
instance, if we have certain records of extremely high accuracy in a 
certain type of property, we allow that inventory to be on an annual 
basis. If it slips below that, we make a closer survey. 


SALE OF SURPLUS NUTS AND BOLTS 


Senator Ferauson. We had a investigation up here one time about 
nuts, bolts, and screws, and we found carloads of all kinds, mixed up 
together and sold as junk, and then a scandal arose as to the price 
they got for them. They mixed them so that they became practically 
useless, Sure they were small, each part, but there were carloads of 
them. 

General Dav. Mr. King’s definition of high dollar value is not only 
the high unit cost, but also the high total cost of some items where 
you buy a lot of them. So he includes both categories. 

Senator Frrevson. That is why I mentioned the shoe daubing, 
because while each package of it was a small item, when you got it 
in carloads, even brought it back from the Pacific, to practically let 
them run out of Stockton, we were running into real money. 

By the way, do the organization tables of equipment have anything 
to do with the amount of spare parts? 

Colonel Mutts. No, sir, these items do not appear as organiza- 
tional equipment, in the sense that there is a specific quantity that anv 
unit is entitled to. 


ADDITION OF SECTION 640 TO THE LAW 


Senator Frreuson. Last year we put section 640 in the law. 


The Secretary of Defense is hereby directed to submit revised tables of 
organization and tables of equipment for the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps to Congress, together with recommendations for decreasing the 
number of personnel positions, clerical positions, supply positions, and other 
administrative positions, so that the combat effectiveness of our Armed Forces 
may be improved. 


Of course, I think we should add that you furnished us new tables 
of equipment so that we could save procurement. We did not add 
that. What has been done along that line? 
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General Dav. We have embarked on a program to insure that our 
bases and units have only exactly what they need, not necessarily what 
they are authorized. An authorization table must be such that you 
can take care of a lot of contingencies. So our present system is to 
vo base by base, and unit by unit, determining exactly the quantity 
he needs, as I say not necessarily what he is authorized. For 
example, a base of certain strength may be allowed 100 trucks, but we 
examine this particular base and we find out the location and the 
mission of it is such that they can get along with 50. Fifty is all they 
get. That is the type ot approach we are taking, which I think is a 
very sound one. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR INVENTORY CONTROL 


Senator Frrauson. Whose job is it to determine what parts you can 
repair and what you have to discard and put new ones in / 

Colonel Mutuins. That is the function of the maintenance organ 
ization in the Air Force. 

Senator FrerGuson. You havea reparable inventory, then / 

Colonel Munuins. That is correct ; yes, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. Are they included in these parts we have been 
talking about ? 

Colonel Muuuins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. Some of them are used in the repair, is that 
right ? 

Colonel Muuuins. Yes, sir; we have what we call the recoverable 
type item which is the one that can be repaired and returned to service, 
and then we have nonrecoverable type item which, after it is used, has 
been consumed. And then we also have the maintenance parts to re 
pair the recoverable items 

Senator Frercuson. How do you measure those, in dollars / 

Colonel Mutuins. We compute the require ments by items, SIr. 

Senator Frercuson. Do you do it by weight ? 

Colonel Muutuins. No, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. Have you any such thing as the amount 
pounds or tons of parts ¢ 


REPARABLE PROPERTY 


Colonel Mutuins. We have reports which reflect the number of tons 
of reparable property we have on hand at any given time. 

Senator Ferauson. That is what I am talking about. 

Colonel Mutiuins. We do not use that for establishing a require 
ment for future procurement. 

Senator Ferguson. What clo you do, inventory them by the ton / 

Colonel Mutuins. The refiection of a tonnage of reparable proper- 
ties is usually a unit of measure for development of warehouse space 
requirements and that type of thing. The actual requirement for the 
overhaul of property or procurement for additional items is com 
puted on an item basis by taking into consideration the program for 
the particular item. 

Senator Ferauson. You see what you are going to have to have 
as you say, you are going to have to have $84 million for warehousing 
to take care of this reparable inventory alone. 
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Colonel Munuins. The reparable inventory that the Air Force at the 
present time has, approximates about 20 percent of the total inventory, 
that is, the serviceable plus the reparable inventory. 

Senator Frerauson. You say the reparable is about half? 

Colonel Muturs. About 20 percent of the total. 

Senator Freravson. You have about 4 billion? As I understand 
that isthe figure we have. 

Colonel Muturns. Yes, sir, in that particular area, That is not all 
reparable property. That includes both reparable property and prop- 
erty that is serviceable at the present time. 

Senator Frrcuson. Now, where are you warehousing these things 
today, if you are going to have to have $84 million? That is about as 
we estimate it here to warehouse these new things. 


WAREHOUSING REPARABLE MATERIAL 


Colonel Mutirns. Where are we warehousing reparable inventory ? 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. 

Colonel Muturns. We have reparable inventory at each one of our 
major depots, in the reparable warehouses. An inventory of reparable 
property is necessary. We must phase this reparable property back 
through the depot, through the overhaul lines, so that we may make 
it become serviceable again for use. 

Senator Frercuson. How do you get it from one place to another? 
Do you have one place, or do you do it many places, repairing these 
parts ¢ 

Colonel Muturns. Generally speaking, we centralize the repair of 
one particular part in one of our major depots. 

Senator Fercuson. You send parts then to that depot ? 

Colonel Mutts. As they become reparable, yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. Then what do they do with them? Do they 
redistribute them ? 

Senator Frrevson. Yes. 

Colonel Muturns. They will repair them, return them to serviceable 
stock, and they will be redistributed to the various using organizations. 

Senator Frreuson. Do they come back to you the same as new parts? 

Colonel Mutuins. Yes, sir, and they are all considered in develop- 
ing the requirement for any addition: ul procurement of those particular 
items. All of these reparable items are considered as an asset toward 
the accomplishment of the program before the additional serviceable 
items are procured. 


RETURN OF REPARABLE PARTS TO SERVICEABLE INVENTORY 


Senator Freravson. What do you have in this budget for making 
these reparable parts back into serviceable inventory? How much do 
you have in the budget ? 

General AsEnsto. We would have to develop that figure, sir. It is 
in the maintenance and operation appropriation. 

Senator Frreuson. Do you not have it at the present time ? 

General Asensto. We have certain requirements for depot mainte- 
nance which include not only the maintenance at the depots themselves, 
our own depots, repairing aircraft, but repairing major items such as 
engines, and providing ‘for contract repair of complex equipment, 
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such as chronometers in the respective communities where the repairs 
are needed. 

Senator Frreuson. Is the re any policy now that if you have a new 
part you do not save and repal r ie repar% abl e part! 

Colonel Mutains. No, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. Are you sure about that? We have some facts 
that the policy is that there is a tendency always to use the new part 
instead of repairing the part. 

Colonel Muuurns. Maybe I should e xplai in that a little bit further 
= we go along with the program—the B-29 has been discussed here 
in conside rab le detail today—as we go alon ov with the > progral n of sup- 
port for an aircraft like the B-29, which is p Ee ahi al of the system, 
and we generate a reparable inventory of the parts which are required 
to support that aircraft, we do not repair them be yond the needs for 
serviceable items. 

Senator Fercvson. What do you do about the B-47’s that are not 
phasing out, that are just phasing in? 


PROCUREMENT REQUIREMENT FOR B-47 ITEMS 


Colonel Mutuins. The procurement requirement for items relative 
to the B-47’s is developed using all reparable items as assets toward 
meet ing that program. 

Senator Fereuson. Can you get for us the amount—I will just take 
the B-47’s—that you have in inventory of serviceable parts that have 
not been serviced and not made serviceable inventory ? 

Colonel Mutiins. You mean reparable parts? 

Senator Frreauson. Reparable a. 

Colonel Mutiins. We can do that, sir, for the peculiar items to the 
B-47 we can get an estimate. 

Senator Frreuson. As has been indicated, as long as you get new 
parts, you just let these parts go, and they become junk and are 
scrapped rather than put back in the service. 

Colonel Muitins. We are definitely not scrapping parts for the 
B-47. 

Senator Frercuson. That are serviceable. 

Colonel Mcturns. That are reparable items, because we have further 
requirements for which we will need those parts. 

Senator Fercuson. Can you get them for that plane? 

General Dav. We can get it for the parts peculiar to the B—47. 

Senator Fercuson. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

As of May 8, 1953, the USAF worldwide inventory of reparable airframe spare 
parts peculiar to the B-47 aircraft “amounted to $3,891,218. Of this amount, 
$387,148 represented items on work order and in process of being repaired. Dur- 
ing the period January 1, 1953, through ‘May 1953, $991,663 worth of B-47 
peculiar airframe spare parts were repaired and returned to serviceable in- 
ventory. Our current repair schedules on these parts project the repair of 
$4,906,948 worth of reparables between July 1, 1953, and December 30, 1953. 
This figure includes reparable items which will be generated during this period. 


SOVIET ANTIQUE PLANES 


Senator Ferauson. I have an article here that I want to ask about, 
from the Associated Press, about the “United States Air Forces can’t 
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cope with Red antique planes.” Who can give me an answer to this 
one‘ We are talking about junking certain planes and phasing out 
B-29’s. Now we find that the Reds are using antique planes, and they 
kind of have us buffaloed on them. We cannot cope with them. 

General Picher. They are flying, I think, their PO-2’s, which is a 
World War IT Russian-type airplane, very slow, and so small that it 
is extremely difficult to pick up on radar. They occasionally bring 
those down south of the 38th parallel. Originally they were just 
throwing bombs out of the cockpit because sometimes they did not even 
have wing racks for it. Now they have progressed so they can carry 
bombs on the wing racks. 

Senator Frereuson. You have been in Korea and had charge of 
them. How do you account for these raids recently over Seoul with 
all the air cover that we have in South Korea, particularly with the 
amount of fighters that we have? How do they get these old crates 
down there to dump them out of the cockpits ? 

General Picuer. They bring them down at night, sir. They do not 
come down in the daytime. 

Senator Frreuson. Do you mean we are not in a position to stop 
them at night ? 

General Picuer. It is a little difficult to get these, as I said, to find 
them by radar, because they are so small. They are nuisance raids, 
which have resulted in very few casualties, and mostly lack of sleep, 
but I do not think that with a very fast jet night fighter you could be 
able to get them because the jet tinge fighter is made to fight against 
jets, and not against somebody’s biplane that he hauled in from 
World War II. They have shot down some of them with the night 
fighters by the night fighters putting down their wheels and putting 
down their fi: aps, but the difficulty is that because of their small size, 
and the fact that they stay very low over the trees and sneak in going 
putt-putt more than anything else. 

Senator Frrevson. What do you say about the future of this 
method of fighting ? 

General Prcner. IT should say that it was very limited, sir, because 
you will be able to take an airplane like that at night or in bad weather, 
if you can get down low, and for a long time be - to evade every- 
thing except direct observed fire from the ground, but it is not any- 
thing on which to put your hopes, because it is not a decisive weapon 
inany way. It ismerely a harassing weapon. 

Senator Frrcuson. It has been brought to the attention of the 
people just recently that it is something to cope with. You do not 
think it is any threat at all? 

General Picner. I do not think it is a serious threat. It has al- 
ways existed. They have been doing that since the beginning of the 
Korean hostilities. 

SEOUL BOMBING 


Senator Frercuson. Would you say there was much bombing of 
Seoul prior to last month ? 

General Picurer. There were sporadic ones. When I was in Japan 
und also in Korea, they used to putt over that way and be of nuisance 
value. Occasionally they would kill someone in the city, but it is 
nothing that will ever push us into the ocean or cause us any more 
than meager casualties and annoyance. 
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Senator Frercuson. Then you think it was one of those things that 
we could afford to not try to meet, or did we try to meet it 6 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. When we get them on the radar they 
always scramble for them with the night fighters. When they are 
seen, as they are frequently seen from the ground, the antiaircraft 
artillery and the ground troops fire at them as well. But it is not 
anything that will win the war for them or lose it for us. 

Senator Frereuson. I will go now to another program, 150, that is 
the guided missile. 

GUIDED MISSILES 


Senator Henprixson. I would like to ask the General, you were dis- 
cussing what type of enemy plane? 

General Picher. Some World War II Russian aircraft, sir, two- 
seaters, open-cockpit, slow—I believe the Russians’ title is PO 
Someone passed me a note, “Made out of fabric and wood, no radar, 
90 miles an hour.” 

Senator Frrcuson. I was going to say you have told us the word 
“slow” has something to do with this. 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. In other words, when we develop a fighter faster 
than sound, the other fellow producing something that will go 90 
miles an hour, do you mean by that he has an advantage ¢ 

General Picuer. He would have an advautage if the supersonic 
aircraft were trying to shoot him down, because he would be able to 
turn inside him, but obviously an airplane that is tied to that horse 
and buggy age is not going to be much more than have a harassing 
effect, rather than be decisive. 


USE OF ABSOLETE PLANES FOR ATOMIC WORK 


Senator Fercuson. What if they make one that will carry atomic 
bombs of some type ¢ 

General Picner. And still fly at 90 miles an hour? 

Senator Frrcuson. Yes. What are you going to do with your 
fighters ? 

"Ge neral Picner. I think our capability in building aircraft has not 
reached that stage yet, and I do not think they have, because in order 
to carry your atomic bomb at 90 miles an hour, he would have to have 
a great deal of range to be able to reach the United States, say from 
Russia. 

Senator Fereuson. Of course we are going to have some installa- 
tions but we will have to protect them, not in the United States, if 
we get into a war. 

General Picuer. I doubt if they would want to hazard their atomic 
bombs in an aircraft that would go 90 miles an hour. There are in- 
dications 

Senator Frercuson. The reason I ask that is that you indicate the 
lack of speed had a value. Go up to, say, 200 miles an hour. 

General Picuer. 200 miles an hour would be about what they have 
in their Russian built B-29’s now. 

Senator Frereuson. Do you know whether Russia has anything con- 
sidered as bombers better than a modified B-29 that we are talking 
about? 
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General Picuer. We are getting off into a classification, sir, which 
should not be on the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


SOVIET BOMBERS 


Senator Frrcuson, I have been reading. This is a newspaper clip- 
ping. Two Russian bomber designs have been identified as in pro- 
duction, and their capabilities listed. One is the improved TU 
medium bomber, originally developed by Russian engineers from the 
United States B-29, which made forced landing tn Russia during 
World War II, and were never returned. Russia’s additions, accord- 
ing to reports, have been adapted to jet propulsion and facilities for 
refueling in the air. This vastly increases the combat radius and one 
way I es of the original ship. Its speed and its altitude have sim- 
ilarly been increased. Such bombers ean reach the northern zone of 
the United States from Russian polar bases. 

Do you know whether there is anything in that? How does that 
line up with what you know? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Frrcuson. Colonel Mullins. 


INITIAL AIRCRAFT COMPONENT SPARES AND SPARE PARTS 


Colonel Muturns. The funds requested under program 120 are nec- 
essary to procure initial spares required to support new production 
aircraft being delivered tothe United States Air Force. 

Program 120 provides for six major categories of support equip- 
ment. These are: 

Airframe spares. 

Spare engines and engine spare parts. 

Armament spares. 

Electronic spares. 

Airborne weapons spares. 

Spares to cover support of other items furnished by the Air 
Force to the contractor for installation in production aircraft. 

The Air Force objective with these spares is to establish timely de- 
livery of these support items to the Air Force from the contractors 
and to maintain equipment in serviceable condition until such time 
that sufficient data can be obtained from actual usage to determine 
what items must be replenished at a later date. 

In this budget program the objective is to provide 12 months’ sup- 
port for each aircraft from date of delivery, adequate operating stock 
levels at depots and airbases, and sufficient items in the rec onditioning 
cycle which must be rotated from the field of activity to the overh: wl 
line at the depot. 


ANALYSIS OF POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 


During the past year the Air Force initiated a very critical analysis 
of the policies and procedures through which these aircraft spares are 
provided. To spearhead this analysis, a Spares Study Group was 
formed under the direction of Mr. H. O. King. The work of this 

2 ‘ ” . ° 7 
group was discussed by General Cook in his statement to the commit- 
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tee. The Air Force’s purpose in establishing this group and in initiat- 
ing specific action, as relates to aircraft spares, is to develop and 1 
vise policies and procedures in order that maximum economy can be 
exercised in the procurement of aircraft-support items without jeo- 
pardizing the accomplishment of our objectives. 

The function of providing logistical support to tactical organiza- 
tions covers a broad and very complex field of activities. Individual 
items required as spares to maintain operating aircraft are a function 
of many variable factors. A few of these are: 

(1) The number of aircraft to be supported ; 

(2) The planned utilization of these aircraft; 

(3) The geographic deployment of the forces; 

(4) The average operational life between major repair of the many 
complex items installed on modern aircraft ; and 

(5) The time required to repair and return to service those items 
that are capable of being repaired. 

All of these factors, and others, must be considered in determining 
individual item requirements for spares oped 

In order to cover the areas which venerate the o rreatest por { ion of our 
fund requirements, the airframe and engine spare-parts categori 
were made the subject of the analysis to date. Relatively few Pine 
tional items within these categories contribute a large portion of our 
total fund requirements. The group has concentrated their efforts on 
these “high cost” items and have demonstrated that substantial sav 
ings can be realized by implementation of revised policies and pro 
cedures. 

ANTICIPATED IMPROVEMENTS 


Although the group’s studies to date have not covered the entire 
range of support items included in this budget program, anticipated 
improvements in these areas have been reflected in this budget estimate 
of $938,870,000, to support the fiscal-year-1954 aire raft-procurement 
program. This represents for program 120 29.8 percent of the total 
cost of the aircraft and initial spares. In comparison, the fiscal-year 
1951 spares program represents 37.5 percent of the total; fiscal year 
1952 represents 33.2 percent of the total, and the fiscal year 1953 
represents 23.9 of the total. 

The magnitude of the changes to the aircraft-procurement program 
in fiscal years 1952, 1953, and 1954 has already been presented, and 
the time required to apply the variable factors, which I have already 
mentioned, to individual item requirements, has not made possible a 
detailed breakdown representing item requirements within the funds 
requested. 

This estimate has been made within an arbitrary ceiling set by the 
Air Force in its determination to reduce our investment in spares. Ac 
cordingly, the estimate is conservative. It may develop that it will 
prove to have been overconservative, and to require subsequent re 
vision. 
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GuIDED MISssILEs 


STATEMENTS OF COL. JOHN L. ZOECKLER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR 
AIRCRAFT PROGRAMING, DIRECTORATE OF PROCUREMENT AND 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATE- 
RIEL; AND COL. R. L. JOHNSTON, DEPUTY FOR TECHNICAL 
DEVELOPMENT, DIRECTORATE OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, DEVELOPMENT 


Colonel Zorckier. The programs being presented to you are in con- 
sonance with the primary responsibilities of air offense and air de- 
fense assigned to the Air Force by the Congress in Publie Law 253, 
80th Cong and Public Law 150, 82d Congress. The funds re- 
quested are to maintain existing programs in modest numbers con- 
sistent with the state of the aeronautical art and the industrial capacity 
to produc e. 

Without reference to complex terminology, it can be stated that the 
bulk of guided missiles being developed are for two simple purposes: 
first, to carry bombs to enemy targets; and, second, to knock down 
enemy aircraft. Compatible with the above, the Air Force has two 
principal categories, pilotless aircraft types, which are essentially an 
evolution of modern high-performance aircraft, and guided aircraft 
rockets, which give great promise of improving our existing aircraft 
armament. These weapons are complementary to existing aircraft 
and armament and are being integrated into the overall weapons sys- 
tems of air warfare. 


COSTS AND COMPLEXITIES 


These air weapons are complex and costly, especially in the develop- 
mental and early production stages. The programs have been re- 
viewed not only by our best technical people but also by the best 
experts of science and industry. There are many unknowns in the 
Soviet capabilities in this particular field. Since the Soviets fell heir 
to considerable German talent in this field, and have demonstrated an 
ability to solve other critical problems, we would be foolhardy not to 
give them credit for having an equal surprise capability. 

All projects are in the aircraft and its supporting industry. They 
are thoroughly acquainted with the basic problems of airframes, sta- 
bility, control, propulsion, airborne electronics, and so forth. Devel- 
opments in auto pilots, aircraft instrument gyros, bombing and navi- 
gating systems, instrument flying, etc., have made these systems pos- 
sible. In most projects we are in the stage of establishing reliability 
of components. Although a little more complex because more opera- 
tions are fully automatic, these new air weapons are being taken in 
the stride of our Air Force technicians. 

Our program encompasses the concurrent attainment of a pro- 
ductive capacity to support a limited pilotless aircraft capability and 
the attainment of an operational capability for the use of these 
weapons. The portion of the appropriation which we request to sup- 
port this program is $405 million. It is broken down into six separate 
project accounts. 
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Project 151, $254,694,000, provides the complete pilotless aircraft 
and guided aireraft rockets. 

Project 152, $13,148,000, provides the necessary spares and spare 
parts to support the comp!ete equipments. 

Project 153, $40,906,000, covers preproduction planning and tooling 
costs necessary to provide for production at the rates which I will 
later discuss on individual weapons 

Project 154, $12,682,000, provides for the modification and mod- 
ernization of those pilotless aircraft delivered from prior programs 
and for the necessary modification to test aircraft required for the 
launching of one type of advanced missile. 

Project 155, $82,926,000, covers the squadron equipments, auxiliary 
items, and boosters. The squadron equipments include only those 
items peculiar to organizations employing pilotless aircraft and guided 
aircraft rockets. No standard equipment, such as trucks, tools, or 
housekeeping equipment, are included in this project. 

Project 156, $644,000, provides for the modification of 6 B-t 
procured from previous fiscal year funds to incorporate test ee nt 
essential to the accomplishment of test and training programs on 
Falcon, antiaircraft weapons, other types of pilotless aircraft, and 
rockets. 

The remainder of this statement is classified and should be discussed 
off the record. A copy will be provided for the use of the committee. 


CURRENT ESTIMATES OF PRODUCTION 


Senator Frercuson. Now, on this guided missile, how do current 
estimates of production and delivery schedules compare with those of 


6 months ago? 

Colonel Zorckier. Admittedly, sir, there have been some very great 
slippages in this particular program. These slippages have occurred 
because of the necessity for insuring these weapons are technically 
satisfactory before we start replacing or complementing our aircraft 
units with such weapons. We have given consideration to the slip- 
pages in our request for fiscal year 1954, for example, in the case of the 
Matador—I prefer from here on to be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Henprickson. Does the Army participate in this program 
with you? 

Colonel Zorckier. Not in this program, no, sir. However, let me 
say this, sir, that this particular missile designed to accomplish the 
same or similar missions to those for which we furnish fighter bombers 
in support of ground operations and in cooperation with the Army. 

Senator Henprickson. Will you describe a little later your respec- 
tive jurisdictions, so to speak, in this field ? 

Colonel Zorckier. I am acquainted only with that portion which 
has been assigned to the Air Force. There may be someone else here 
who is qualified in that area. I would prefer not to comment, in view 
of my incompetence, in that area. 

Senator Henprickson. Thank you, Colonel. 

Senator Fereuson. All right, go ahead. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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AIRCRAFT EFFECT ON SUPPLY LINES 


Senator Frravson. Colonel, why have we not been able with no 
competition in the air as far as south of our lines is concerned in Korez 
to stop their supply lines. Are we to understand in the future that the 
airplane will not stop the sup p rly line ¢ 

Colonel Van Sickie. I would like to have General Picher handle 
that. I will try. I think he can do better than I can because he has 
been there. 

Senator Frrevson. It has been 2 years that we have tried to stop 
the supply line, or have we tried to stop the supply line, and if so, why 
has not the air been able to stop the supply line? 

General Picuer. As far as the movement of ammunition and things 
that can be carried by human beings, I do not think we would ever be 
able to become completely effective with that. So long asthe conditions 
are like those in Korea where you have rugged terrain, a great many 
secondary roads, and strong if not willing backs, at least backs that 
have been coerced into lifting. As far as taking our tunnels, railroads, 
we originally concentrated on spots. We would take out a railroad 
bridge at this position. Again, manpower, just sheer strong backs, 
made it extremely difficult to keep that bridge out for very long, be- 
cause the Chinese and the North Koreans would stockpile at all the 
bridge repair materials, and they were extremely adept and fast at 
repairing and even buil ling newer spur tracks around the bridge that 
we had blown up. 

We changed the system then, and would concentrate on an area of 
track where you would = all your fighter bombers force for 1 day 
or, if necessary, 2 days, or 20 miles of track, and just take it out com- 
pletely. That posed a re - ir problem which was beyond the caps oe 
of the local stockpile, and the local labor to repair. We would i 
that case get as nome as 2 weeks or 3 weeks where that main line veltwey 
would be out. 

The aircraft that we are now using in Korea are the World War 
II] B-26’s which are able to operate during the war since there is no 
enemy opposition. The B-29’s are operating at night in direct support 
of the troops [deleted] immediately in front, and are operating at 
night on targets up near the Yalu River. 

Senator Frrauson. You mentioned the B-26. 

General Picuer. That is the two-engine light bomber which we 
plan to replace with the Martin B-57, which will be a much more 
capable airplane for doing the job. 

Senator Frreuson. When we get through with these we must say you 
are not able to stop the supply line. 


POLITICAL RESTRICTIONS ON BOMBING 


General Picuer. One reason is that we are restricted to nibbling at 
the small end. 

Senator Frercuson. You mean you are politically restricted from 
doing anything as far as the source is concerned ? 

General Picuer. We have to operate south of the Yalu, which is an 
inefficient method of stopping supplies. 

Senator Frrevson. Therefore, it was for that reason that you felt 
you could not stop the supply line. 
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General Picner. We have not stopped the supply line, but we have 
seriously damaged the supply line. 

Senator Frrcuson. They apparently have brought enough down 
that just a few days ago they put on quite a battle. 

General Picner. Yes. That was 132,000 rounds of ammunition, 
certainly nothing to be sneezed at 

Senator Frereuson. It was really a lot of ammunition. 

Senator Henprickson. Do I take it from your testimony, General 
Picher, that your problem in Korea is somewhat similar to the problem 
which confronted you in Brenner Pass, for example ? 

General Picuer. I was island hopping in the Pacific, sir. I am not 
familiar with that. 

Colonel Zorckter. I can say this, from my experience operating with 
the 9th Air Force over in Europe during World War II, we were 
successful in stopping supplies during the invasion. We knocked out 
every bridge across the Loire and, Seine Rivers with tactical bombers 
and fighters and we stopped the railroads from operating for a long 
period of time, but there were no restrictions on where we were per- 
mitted to operate and we stopped the supplies. 

Senator HENDRICKSON. ~ ou did a meaerer job in Germany, too. 

Colonel Zorckier. Yes, sir, and the 8th Air Force was a big factor, 
of course. 

Colonel Jounston. Another important contribution is the volume of 
logistics required to support a stagnant war as compared to a war of 
motion. In this case where they have been sitting in the same place a 
year, they accumulate a buil lup, even if they do it one at a time, of 
considerable magnitude over a period of a year. 

Senator Henpricxson. The reason I asked General Picher a ques- 
tion, I recall we had a very difficult time knocking out the Brenner 
Pass. As fast as they would knock it out, they built it up again. 

Senator Ferauson. Were you in the Eighth? 

Colonel ZorcxierR. No, sir, I was in the Ninth. That is the reason 
I had to give credit where credit was due, even though I was in the 
Ninth. 


1953 GUIDED MISSILE PROGRAM 


Senator Frrcuson. How much money was programed for guided 
missiles in 1953, and how mus h have you obligated, and how much 
have you expended ? 

General Asensto. We had available for obligation for the fiscal year 
1958, $521,182,000. The obligations as of May 31 during fiscal year 
1953 were $249,317,000. 

Senator Frreuson. That is less than 50 percent. 

General Asensio. The projected June 30 position is $383,182,000. 

Senator Fereuson. How much of that is not obliga ted ? 

General Asensto, I gave the unobligated availability at the be- 
ginning, sir, and then the obligations during the year. 

Senator Fercuson. How much ? 

General Asensio. The difference of $138 million will not be obli- 
gated as of June 30, and is reflected in the 1954 program. 

Senator Frereuson. That program is asking for how much? 
Colonel Zorckier. $405 million. 

Senator Fercuson. That will give you — 43 million. 

General Asensio. Yes, that is correct, 
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Senator Frereuson. What evidence have we that you are going to 
be able to spend this, or really need it for financing in 1954? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Ferguson. Will you get for the record what your estimates 
and what the costs were on each one of the guided missiles the Air 
Force had to do with? 

Colonel Zorckier. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to, being classified, was filed with the 
committee.) 

MISSILE DEVELOPMENT AND RESEARCII 


Senator Frrevson. Do you believe that you did try to go into pro 
duction before you were through with the development and the 
research ? 

Colonel Zorckier. There is no question but that some of these mis 
siles, similar to the procedure we followed in aircraft, were introduced 
to production before they were completely proven. 

Senator Frreuson. You gave us a program a little while ago today 
where you are going to try to eliminate that. 

Colonel Zorcxter. Yes, sir, and we have applied that same policy 
that we use in aircraft to the guided missile area. 

Senator Ferevson. DoT understand then the policy is from now on 
to use a different program on these? 

Colonel Zorckier. We will spend more of our original effort on 
testing to insure the combat suitability of these weapons before we 
place them into substantial production. 

Senator Frercuson. Now that would bring us then to the question 
of what projects have you that you have not had complete flight tests 
on. 

Colonel Zorckier. As indicated, we have had substantial flight 
testing experience on the Matador. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Frereuson. Is it not a fact that we find that our scientists 
and our experiments are slow to adopt what somebody else or other 
nation has made whereas we find that Japan before she went to war, 
and Russia now, are looking for other things that other people have 
made, like the B-29, like the MIG, the engine that came from Britain. 
And we get the reputation which has been disputed here on the record, 
that Britain was far advanced in jets over America, and we have 
heard many times that the MIG is a better plane above 40,000 
feet than we have. 

Colonel ZorcrieER. If it is a better airplane, sir, it does not show 
up in the combat record. 

Senator Fercuson. They say it is due to pilots. I am just saying 
what we hear. 

Colonel Zorckirr. Naturally we will not take anything away from 
those pilots. They are our boys. But the airplanes are not bad either. 


PAYMENT FOR BRITISH PATENTS 


Senator Fercuson. Are we paying the British anything for patents 
on the jets? 

Colonel Zorckier. We have one engine currently in production, the 
J-65, which is the modification of the British Sapphire design. We 
are about to build a second. 
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Senator Frerauson. Are we paying for that patent on the royalties / 
Colonel Zorckier. The contractor concerned undoubtedly is paying 

a license for that. 

Senator Henprickson. Isthat engine shown in the book ? 

Colonel Zorckier. In the aircraft book it does, sir. We have pi 
tures of the engines. 

Colonel Jonnston. In answer to your question about whether o1 
not our scientists are proud, in the first p ylace I do not think our scien 
tists have to take a back seat to any scientists in the world 

Senator Ferauson. No, but is it not a fact that if Britain had a jet 
engine and we were furnishing aid under NATO and giving them 
billions of dollars, that we should have had the opportunity under that 
program to have that jet to develop, whereas there is evidence we lid 
not get that jet They would not even let us have it until 1950. 

Colonel Jounsron. Iam not aware of that. 

noma Ferauson. We even had debates on the floor about stop 
ping the British giving the jet engine to the Russians 

( ‘olonel JOHNSTON. The Nene engine? 

Senator Frravuson. Yes. where we knew they were going to perfect 
it and use it, and they ee: in the MIG in Korea used it against us, 
just like we found that Japan at Pearl Harbor used the scrap and the 
engines we furnished them. The question is, When are we going to 
learn ? 

Colonel Zorckuer. I think we have learned, 

Senator Fercuson. Do you think we have ‘ 

Colonel Jonnston. That is not the Air Force’s business. 

Senator Fercuson. Now it is somebody’s b usiness., 

Colonel Jounston. I might explain this difference. As you well 
know, the British are quite artistic at hand buil ling things, as a 
matter of fact, the Merlin engine in World War IT is an example. 


That was the engine that powered the Spit fire. 
CURTISS-WRIGHT CONSTRUCTION OF BRITISH J-6/ 


Senator Ferauson (reading). 
Curtiss-Wright did not procure the license to build the British Sapphire 
J-65 jet engine until late in 1950. Today the Sapphire program is reported to be 
a bottleneck delaying the aircraft production program 


Colonel Jounstron. If you will let me continue that statement I 
was about to develop, I was going to come to this specific question. 
Senator Ferauson. Justamoment. [ Reading:| 


The Air Force stated that 12.3 million have been paid to Curtiss-Wright for 
this project and that production is expected on this engine soon. They do not 
state when Curtiss Wright began work on this contract. 

That is your reply to us. 

Colonel Zorckier. There is no reason why that reply should not have 
contained that information, sir. We have that data. We have sev 
eral of those engines in flight today. Some of them are admittedly 
very poor because the original British design contained several stages 
as you call the rows of blades in the motor of a jet engine—several 
stages of blades that were aluminum. The American designers had 
to convert the first three aluminum stages to steel in order to make it 1 
acceptable design. 


83872—53—pt. 2— 
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Senator Ferauson. Did the British fly it with aluminum ? 

Colonel Zorcxier. ‘They did, and they found to their dissastisfaction 
that the aluminum blades were no good, and they had to redesign their 
engine. 

Senator Ferguson. What is this engine we find in the British pas- 
senger plane, transport 4 

Colonel Zorckxier. Iam not familiar with that particular product. 

Senator Frreuson. Is it capable of being used in military planes ? 

Colonel Zorckier. Certainly it would be, sir, but undoubtedly that 
engine has already been passed by military applications. 


ROYALTY PAYMENTS 


Senator Ferguson. Why should we, when we are furnishing NATO, 
common defense, Why should we be paying royalties? 

Colonel Zorckier. Because it is private enterprise, sir. Those en- 

were not developed by the Government. 

Senator Frreuson. Why does not Britain pay for that part of it? 

Colonel ZorckLer. That is not in my province. 

General Asensto. That would have to be intergovernmental ar- 

cement, sir, and not involving the Air Force specifically. 

Senator Frereuson. What is being done to take advantage of this? 
It is known in the press and it is stated that theirs is developed and 

hey are ahead of us in the jet engine, and we are going into another 
fiell of engines, that we co not want to patent anybody ’s. 

Colonel Jounsron. I think that is one of the greatest misstate- 
ments that the press has foisted upon the people of the United States, 
and I do not Say the press did it deliberately. As I started to say, 
the Merlin engine was a famous engine in World War II, but it 
was hand built. In anti ipation of the Battle of Britain, the British 
Government came over here to have that engine produced. Our 
production people, in this case the Pac kard Motor Co.. analyzed the 
engine, and it was not capable of being produced in its design by 
any known production methods in the United States. So we reduced 
the engine to a production design and turned out more engines by a 
factor of 500 than they ever could have turned out. 

The same thing exists in jet engines, 

Senator Frrauson. For the time being we refused to use the pro- 
duction method that had been used to produce the engine? 

Colonel Jounston. In England? 

Senator Frrauson. Yes. 

Colonel Jounston. Yes, sir, because that is a lot of people with files, 
and you cannot get very much of those out. 

Senator Frreuson. If you get a few out they could have been used ¢ 

Colonel Jounsron. Maybe I am not making myself clear. For 
example, all these jet engines we have heard about that the British 
have, they have two or them which are handmade. 

Senator Frercuson. Are we not smart enough, if they handmade 
them, to put them into production ? ; 

Colonel Jonnston. That is what is happening in the Sapphire 
engine. 

Senator Fereuson. It was 1950, according to this, when they finally 
cot consent to use it. 
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Colonel ZorcKLer. The design of the engine, sir ? 

Senator Ferauson. ‘That is right, and that you paid $1.3 million to 
Curtiss Wright on this project, and that you are now expecting an 
engine soon. 

Colonel JouHnston. We have several, s 

Senator Frreuson. How many / 

Colonel Jounsron. At Edwards Air Force Base we 
I-84 's equipped with these engines. 

Senator Frreuson. Has it taken us 3 years after we got this engine 
to produce it ¢ 

Colonel JOHNSTON. J would Say It 1S almost the same experience 
with our own hand-built engines converting them to production 


clesigns. 
FURTHER DISCUSSION OF ROYALTY PAYMENTS TO BRITAIN 


Senator Frercuson. Will you find out whether or not we are pay 
the royalty to these planes that we are FOINs to deliver to Brit 
whether we pay the royalty on this engine or anything that we 
roing to deliver to Britain or any other NATO nation? Will 
vet that for the record ? ; 

Colonel ZoeckLer. Yes, sir. 


(The information referred to follows :) 


The Armstrong-Siddley Co. of England has lice 
Corp. to build an Americanized version « he Briti 
engine is designated as the J—G5 and is used in I 

e being procured for both th USAF and MDA pr 

me of the F—-S4F and R! in the MDA p 
her Substantial quantiti ar however 
tries. The Armstrong-Siddley Co. will receive ; 
Wright Aeronautical Corp.; and in addition, S62 
duced by the Buick Motor Co., the second 

A British company, Leece-Neville, ree 
manufacturers using the Newton carbon } 
application in aircraft equipment 


There are several instances where royalties ar 


nie Tre 


French companies on components for aircraft mode 


Senator HenpricKson. Mr. Chairman, while we 
this question will have no direct beari ia on the reques _ is bei hg 
presented—but in the Judiciary Committee the other day we approved 
a bill, a private bill to give asylum to the Polish flyer who fle wa MIG 
over the border. We vave that MIG back to Poland, but did we ret 
all the information we wanted on it? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel ZorcKier. I would like to expand on the record this ques- 
tion you asked concerned cdo we take advantage of forelion applic ition. 
We do, sir, but we are selective. We take only those that we feel are 
really improvements over something that we have ourselves. Cer- 
tainly that is a policy to be approved. Although the reports in the 
papers indicate that we are being outstripped in the jet-engine field, 
our aircraft designers would be the first to want to use such an engine, 
because that is the critical item in the performan e of an aircraft, and 
certainly those contractors, with their initiative, would be able to ob- 
tain such installations if they required them. 
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PROGRESS IN GUIDED MISSILES 


Senator Frercuson. Now, that brings us to the point, we have had 
8 years on these guided missiles—1945 to 1953. Do you think we have 
progressed as fast as we should have? Is the Air Force satisfied with 
this program ? 

Colonel Zorciiter. No, sir; we are not satisfied with the progress we 
have made in the guided-missile area. 

Senator Frercuson. Now, on engines? 

Colonel ZorcKier. We are more than satisfied in that area. 

Senator Fercuson. Then have we the best Air Force in the world? 

Colonel Zorckier. Not knowing the status of the opposing air force, 
I could not answer the question, sir. From the status of morale, I 
will say yes. 

Colonel Jounsron. I will go record as saying we have the best Air 
Force and equipment also. 

Senator Frreuson. You have given us a lot of information. Have 
we only a one-shot Air Force? 

Colonel Zorckier. It is designed to operate on that basis. By 1 
shot, we certainly do not mean 1 day, but it is for 1 extremely heavy 
attack against the enemy which we feel can be decisive. 

Senator Frereuson. One shot. 

Senator Henprickson. That might cover a month or 2 months. 

Colonel ZorcKLer. A period of months, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. How long. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. W. G. BAIN, CHIEF, PROCUREMENT 
DIVISION, HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND; AND 
A. B. THOMAS, TECHNICAL ADVISER, AUDITOR GENERAL, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Frreuson. Going to project 190, who has charge of that? 

General Asensio. General Bain and Mr. Thomas. The project con- 
tains both procurement and production personnel and personnel of 
the Auditor General. 

Senator Frreuson. Proceed with your statement, please, General 


Bain. 
PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 


General Barn. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee. This 
portion of the estimate under budget program 190 provides for the 
operating costs and pay of civilian personnel required for procure- 
ment, production, industrial resources and quality control services 
involved in the Air Force procurement programs. 

The Commanding General, Air Materiel Command, has been desig- 
nated the head of the major portion of procurement for the Air Force. 
Under this authority, the air procurement program is accomplished 
through a Director of Procurement and Production at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, 15 Air Force depots, 6 Air procurement 
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districts (including their satellite regional and plant offices), and 9 
air materiel areas 

The procurement organization at Headquarters Air Materiel Com- 
mand is principally concerned with the placement of contracts and 
establishment and surveillance of production and quality control 
policies and procedures. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF DISTRICTS 


The air procurement districts are charged with complete responsi- 
bility for administration of contracts. Approxim: itely 85 percent of 
the total Air Force procurement personnel is located in the field, and 
the bulk of the procurement workload is accomplished at or near the 
source of production. Manpowerwise, the quality control function in 
the field represents the largest requirement. Section 14 of the Armed 
Services Procurement Regulations, which states that supplies and 
services purchased by the Government are to be inspected by or under 
the supervision of an inspector representing the Government, con- 
stitutes the authority for the Air Force policy which is: 

Conformance to contractual requirements of supplies presented to the Air 
Force shall be determined on the basis of objective quality evidence. Such 
evidence will be obtained by the contractor and will be evaluated and verified 
by the Air Force quality control representative exercising surveillance over the 
contractor’s facility. Evidence may also be obtained independently by Air Force 
quality control personnel and be used to the extent necessary to verify evidence 
of quality submitted by the contractor or it may be used to determine accepta- 
bility of supplies on an individual or lot basis. The amount of evidence obtained 
or verified through product inspection by Air Force quality control personne! will 
depend upon the nature and intended use of the product and the effectiveness of 
the contractor’s control over quality. 

In addition, Air Force quality control personnel are responsible for 
final accepts ince of Air Force materiel. Acce »ptance is an act on the 
part of a Government representative which signifies that supplies are 
of the quantity and quality called for by contract. Based on an in- 
spector’s signature, the Finance Officer pays the contractor for supplies 
delivered under terms of the contract. 


MONTHLY DELIVERIES OF AIRCRAFT 


In fiscal year 1953, monthly deliveries of aircraft, both in terms 
of numbers and weight, increased substantially over any period since 
the beginning of the Korean conflict. The peak production of air 
craft, engines, and all supporting equipment is scheduled during 
fiscal year 1954. Asa result of this period of high productivity, dur- 
ing the period of this budget estimate, our inspection, production, and 
contract administration workload will continue to increase. In an 
effort to relieve a critical shortage in these areas, caused by the present 
limitation on manpower, a realinement of available resources has 
been made. Personnel allotments have been transferred from the 
procurement organization at Headquarters, Air Materiel Command, 
and from headquarters of the air procurement districts to the operat 
ing elements in the regional offices near the source of production. This 
has resulted in a minimum staffing in all support elements. 

As a result of the workload outlined the total personnel provided 
for fiscal year 1954 is: Field personnel, 8,635 man-years; district head 
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quarters, 2,017 man-years; Headquarters, Air Materiel Command, 
1,920 man-years ; decentralized major procurecent in Air Force depots, 
519 man-years; local procurement functions, 741 man-years; making 
a grand total of 13,632 man-years, resulting in 13,955 end-of-year 
positions. 

OPERATING COSTS 


In the matter of operating costs $61,712,065 is required for procure 
ment personal services. For other operating costs, a requirement 
exists for $7,712,935 for such matters as travel, communications, con 
tractual services, etc., making a total requirement under the procure 
ment portion of this budget program 190 of $69,425,000. The figure 
for $7,712,935, ineludes $150,000 for estimated reimbursement for 
“Communications, object class 04.” 

Senator Frrcuson. Mr. Thomas. 


PRODUCTION AND AUDIT PERSONNEL 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this 
estimate under budget program 190 provides for procurement and 
production personnel, audit personnel, and related operating costs. 
The amount requested for fiscal year 1954 is $76,760,000. Of this 
amount, $68,828,065 will provide for the pay of 14,920 man-years and 
$7,931,935 is for other related operating costs. 

Two separate organizational units of the Air Force, procurement and 
Auditor General, have primary responsibilities in this program. In 
the performance of its responsibilities, the procurement organization 
is assisted by the Auditor General, who functions on an independent 
basis under the direction of the Comptroller, Headquarters, United 
States Air Force. 

I shall describe the organizations, functions, and personnel require- 
ments of the Auditor General. When I have finished, my colleague, 
Brig. Gen. Walter G. Bain, Director of Procurement and Production, 
Air Materiel Command, will present similar data concerning his or- 
ganization. 

The Auditor General organization consists of six geographic dis- 
tricts. Each district has a supervisory staff responsible for direction 
and control of the auditors engaged in the actual performance of audit 
work. Audits are accomplished through 17 branch offices in key cities 
and 96 resident audit offices, auditors are stationed on a full-time basis 
in the major contractors’ plants. Where contractors do not have 
enough work to justify full-time audit, auditors are sent to the plants 
periodically to examine their books and records. 

In this connection, it is considered pertinent to state that a program 
exists among the audit agencies of the Army, Navy and Air Force, 
whereby a single agency is assigned responsibility for auditing all con- 
tracts of a particular contractor. This avoids duplication, results in 
greater uniformity in procedures, and is a practical effort to reduce 
costs in the military departments through the use of each other’s 
services. 

INDUSTRIAL AUDITORS 


The industrial auditors serve the Air Force in various ways by 
auditing contractor’s records of costs, surveying their accounting sys- 
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tems and supplying technical accounting advice to procurement offi 
cers. 

. Audits are made in connection with two principal kinds of con 
tracts—the cost-reimbursement type, commonly referred to as cost 
plus-a-fixed-fee, and the price redetermination type. The straight 
fixed- price contracts which have no oe es adjustment or rede- 
termination of price during production do not, as a rule, require audit- 
ing. However, all cost -reimb uursement contracts must be audited to 
see that contract provisions regarding the kinds of costs to be reim- 
bursed are complied with. This requires highly qualified accountants 
to examine the accounting system and procedures of the contractors 
and determine whether they are adequate to produce the proper ac- 
counting data. Generally, we find that changes are necessary. 

In many cases surveys are made of contractors’ accounting systems 
prior to the award of contracts. This assists the procurement officers 
in determining the quality of the contractor. 

During precontract negotiations, in which Auditor General per- 
sonnel participate, the original contract proposals are frequently re 
duced by large amounts. Substantial deletions are also made by the 
auditor in connection with vouchers (claims) submitted by contrac- 
tors under cost-reimbursement type contracts. In addition, the results 
of audits of contractors’ cost statement of experience under price re 
determination contracts make possible reductions in prices. In this 
connection, I have with me some examples of the types of items re- 
ported by the industrial auditors which result in reductions in contract 
costs. As a matter of interest, the savings directly resulting from the 
audit of a cost proposal recently submitted by one of our large manu 
facturers are approximately 211 percent greater than the amount of 
the Auditor General’s budget request for this project ($7,485,000). It 
is estimated that the annual savings resulting directly from audit have 
been more than sufficient to cover the combined procurement and audit 
budget of $76,760,000 under this program 190. However, this tangible 
evidence of savings is not representative of the total value of auditing. 
Its significance in causing contractors to refrain from making claims 
for improper charges cannot be overlooked. In other words, the 
knowledge that accounts and activities are subject to audit examina- 
tion is a deterrent of improper action by both Government and con- 
tractor personnel. 


ASSISTING CONTRACTORS IN APPROVING ACCOUNTING METHODS 


Another important function of the industrial auditor is that of 
assisting contractors in the development of improved accounting meth- 
ods and procedures which frequently result in savings to the Govern- 
ment, as well as assuring greater accuracy of cost statements and claims 
for reimbursement. 

As stated at the outset, the Auditor General assists the Procurement 
and Production function of Air Materiel Command by furnishing 
audit information and technical accounting advice. This assistance 
is a continuing process and is evidenced by the fact that the industrial 
auditors are included in pricing and repricing negotiation conferences. 
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AUDIT COSTS 


Experience has shown that 1 man-year is required to audit $3,900,000 
of contract costs claimed for reimbursement under cost-reimburse- 
ment type contracts. The anticipated volume of such costs to be 
audited during fiscal year 1954 is $2,436 million which includes a very 
substantial workload ‘resulting from contracts awarded in fiscal year 
1953 and prior years. Experience has also shown 1 man-year is re- 
quired to audit $8,040,000 of contract costs incurred under fixed-price 
redetermination-type contracts. The anticipated volume of such costs 
to be audited during fiscal year 1954 is $5,964 million which also in- 
cludes audits of contracts awarded in prior years, After giving effect 
to the application of these experience factors to the estimated fiscal 
year 1954 workload, together with an additional requirement of 30 
man-years for liaison and survey activities at Headquarters, Air Ma- 
teriel Command, the total estimated ener audit personnel re- 
quirement of the Auitor General for fiscal year 1954 is 1,397 man- 
years. It is estimated that of this requirement of 1,397 man-years, 109 
man-years will be military personnel, and the remainder of 1,288 
represents the civilian man-year reqiurement covered in the budget 
program 190, 

Senator Frreuson. Do any of you wish to add to those statements ? 

Mr. Txomas. No, sir. 

General Bary. No, sir. 


REQUESTED INCREASE 


Senator Frrevuson. Then we have a question here. This Procure- 


ment and Production Administration shows an increase from $70,210,- 
447 to $76.760,000. Now, the number of permanent positions increased 
from 13,596 to 15,711. What section will get most of these positions, 
and how are they assigned ? 

General Barn. Most of those will be allocated to the field, sir. We 
actually are cutting down our headquarters strength in view of the 
fact that our production program buildup, that is our expenditures 
build up during this current fiscal year to a maximum, and that is 
the time we need most of our field people in the area of quality con- 
trol and in contract administration and production activity. I would 
also like to indicate for the record that the permanent positions you 
quoted include 114 and 164, respectively, for industrial mobilization 
personnel budgeted in program 180. 

Senator Frercuson. How many have you in what is know as the 
overhead ? 

General Barn. We are asking for 2,891 in subordinate administra- 
tion in 1954. 

Senator Fereuson. What was it last year? 

General Baty. 3,073. We have actually reduced our overhead; yes, 
sir. 

Senator Frrevson. Have we any other statements ? 

General Asgensto. Yes, sir; Lt. Col. D. M. Morse, Assistant for 
Budget, Directorate of Maintenance-Engineering, will speak on modi- 
fication of in-service aircraft and component equipment and Col. J. 
M. Smelley, Chief, Industrial Plants Division, will make a statement 
on industrial mobilization. 
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Senator Fercuson. Very well, they may proceed. 
Colonel Morse. 


MODIFICATION OF IN-SERVICE AIRCRAFT AND COMPONENT EQUIPMENT 


Colonel Morse. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this 
program provided for the modification of in-service aircraft and com 
ponent equipment and is used by the Air Force to finance changes that 
are necessary to our existing inve ntory ( after production ) of aircraft 
and component equipment. In establishing the need for modification, 
technical advancement, and proven inadequacy in current equipment 
in day-to-day operation are the determining factors. Need for changes 
originate in the research and development field and in combat o1 
ganizations and are submitted to the Air Staff for evaluation. If 
they are approved by the Air Staff, they must meet the tests that they 
will improve our quality, our fighting capability and our performance. 
The cost aspect plays a major part in the final decision, since it may 
be more economical to incorporate the change in later models of pro- 
duction aircraft rather than modify models which have been delivered 
to the inventory. Consideration is also given to the magnitude of the 
modification as expressed in time as it affects availability of the air- 
craft to the field organizations. The modification is further evalu- 
ated by the capability of industry to produce the prime end item of 
equipment and the ability of commercial industry and/or our depots 
and field organizations to install the equipment on aircraft. The time 
in which this can be accomplished is of utmost importance since in 
developing the capability aspect it may prove that the equipment will 
be received too late to be effective in the first-line life of the aircraft 


in question. To this end we have established criteria to the extent that 
we will not approve changes to noncombat aircraft and equipment 
which will not remain in the inventory for at least 2 years after the 
modification has been accomplished. We have also applied the same 
criteria to combat aircraft to the extent that first-line combat aircraft 
will remain in the inventory at least 1 year after the modification is 
accomplished. 


MODIFICATIONS 


Modifications may accomplish one or more of the following as 
applied to aircraft utilization: 

(1) It may change the purpose for which the aircraft was previ 
ously procured. 

(2) It may extend or renew the useful life of the aircraft. 

(3) It may change the equipment of the aircraft s ich that it will 
perform a more satisfactory job. 

(4) It may change the entire military characteristics of the air 
craft from that for which it was designed and produced. 

These modifications are approved solely by the Air Staff here in 
Washington. In order for them to be approved, specific details must 
prove the it ; first, the modification is required ; second, that it is feasible ; 
and third, that it is essential that the modification be programed 
fiscal year 1954. 

Contained in this estimate for each modification project are provi- 
sions for prime equipment and necessary spares for this equipment, 
except in those cases where prime equipment and related spares are 
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procured from other projects as part of planned retrofit programs. 
Also included in the modification bill of materials necessary to adapt 
the prime equipment to the aircraft, and necessary spares to support 
the bill of materials. Also, we include commercial contracting costs 
if we elect to have the modification per formed in it ndustry. In most 
cases these modifications, by their nature, and/or military security, are 
accomplished in our depots or in the field. However, when a number 
of modifications can be accomplished collectively and all of the mate- 
rials required are available, it is then more feasible to accomplish the 
modifications on a project basis with either the prime manufacturer 
of the aircraft or some other qui alified industrial concern. In most 
cases, except where prime manufacturers have established production 
modification lines, the selection of a private concern is ac omp lished 
through competitive bidding. 


DETERMINATION OF AIRCRAFT TO BE MODIFIED 


The quantity of the aircraft to be modified is determined by two 
methods: 

(1) If the aircraft is currently in production, the point at which 
the change can be introduced in the production line is determined. 
The number of aircraft to be modified then equals the number of air- 
craft delivered (less attrition) prior to the first aircraft receiving the 
change in the production line. 

2) If the aircraft are not in production or it is not desired to make 
the change on production aircraft, then the 1 or 2 year criteria referred 
to previously is applied to those aircraft in the active inventory. This 
quantity is further adjusted by the availability of end items of equip- 
ment and ability to obligate funds in the fiscal year specified. This 
last adjustment may require the project to continue into a subsequent 
fiscal year. When this occurs funds are requested in the fiscal year 
concerned. 

The $234.2 million requested provides for modifications to our exist- 
ing inventory of aircraft as they appear by line item in the estimate 
furnished to the committee. If it is the desire of the committee, we 
can review individual line items in the estimate in order to point out 
specific examples of the policy and criteria mentioned above. How- 
ever, this discussion should be off the record since details of the line 
items constitute security information. 

Senator Frrauson. Colonel Smelley. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


Colonel Smettey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the Air Force industrial mobilization program has as its primary 
objective, the creation and maintenance in industry of an expansibility 
which, in the event of full mobilization, will permit the earliest 
achievement of our mobilization-production goals. The industrial- 
mobilization program is a dynamic one which ch: anges from year to 
vear as the current procurement program changes and as the indus- 
trial base is affected by the rise or decline of the procurement effort. 
We all know that the best industrial-mobilization program is a high 
level of procurement because the higher the production base, the 
greater is the ability of industry to expand. Conversely, the lower the 
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level of procurement, the oreater becomes the nee cd for in ll dustri | 
mobilization plan. Therefore, when we do not maintain procurement 
permanently at a level sufficiently high to maintain the necessary base, 
an effective industrial-mobilization plan and program is essential to 
bridge the gap between a reduced level of industrial capacity engaged 
in the current procurement progr: im and the capacity necessary to 
meet mobilization- produc tion req urements. Curren tly rojected pro 
grams anticipate lower Sasa on levels in the aircraft industry and 
consequently will necessitate greater emphasis under the industrial 
mobilization program. 


RETAINING INDUSTRIAL CAPACITY AFTER WORLD WAR II 


Following World War LI. oul efforts were clire ted to the extent 
possible at retaining industrial capacity to produce air weapons in the 
event that it became necessary to expand again at some future time. 
During the interim between that time and Korea, we undertook all 
measures possible within economic vr to foster the See of 
industry to expand in the event of : emergency. At the time of 
Korea, when we embarked upon our se vanes ation, these plans paid 
off many times over in terms of dollars and time saved. Our reserve 
plants and reserve machine tools proved to be a major factor contrib- 
uting to our production buildup. Our planning and preparedness 
measures hi eve permitted expansions of facilities already producing 
aeronautical items and earlier activation of additional sources in ;: 
more orderly and economical manner. 

Now we are faced with problems similar to those we experienced at 
the end of World War II except that this time we are even more aware 
that we must not dissipate the capacity we have created during the 
recent buildup to achieve the approved force levels. We must plan 
and carry out a program that not only will permit an orderly read- 
justment of declining production, but will at the same time insure the 
retention ef a base which will allow an early reactivacion of the Na- 
tion’s industrial complex to support mobilization requirements in the 
event of an all-out war. We must maintain our reserve industrial 
facilities as they become inactive. We must preserve, house and main- 
tain the numbers of usable machine tools that are now becoming 
surplus to the current procurement effort. bee must undertake ade- 
quate industrial preparedness measures to eliminate potential produc- 
tion bottlenecks and to insure the availability of resources required to 
support the mobilization production of air weapons. And last, we 
must provide for sufficient highly qualified people to carry out the 
planning activities under this program. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION ESTIMATI 


The Air Force industrial mobilization estimate for fiscal year 1954, 
totaling $9,925,000, has been prepared in consonance with the overall 
Air Force program and under the guidance of the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. This estimate reflects the increasing impact of the 
current procurement program re adjustments and the resultant con- 
traction of production capacity. Activity under the industrial mobili- 
zation program during fiscal year 1954 will include the maintenance 
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of reserve plants, the processing and maintenance of increasing in- 
ventories of reserve machine tools, and the initiation and execution of 
preparedness measures designed to insure the retention of expansible 
production capacity, to improve production techniques, and to con- 
tinue to develop suitable substitutes for critical materials. 

The reserve plant program for fiscal year 1954 provides for the 
maintenance of four machine tool storage sites. Three of these are 
now being utilized for that purpose and the fourth will be added dur- 
ing this period. These facilities are maintained only to the extent 
required to prevent deterioration and to insure the safety of personnel 
and equipment. Full restoration of the facilities to the extent neces 
sary to support production will be accomplished only when they are 
activated for production. 


RESERVE MACHINE TOOL PROGRAM 


The reserve machine tool program for fiscal year 1954 reflects the 
largest increase in the industrial mobilization program. It is a recog- 
nized fact that the existence of our machine-tool reserve at the out- 
break of Korea was one of the important factors contributing to the 
expansion to current levels of aircraft production. Over 30,000 ma- 
chine tools and major items of production equipment were shipped to 
industry from the Air Force machine-tool reserve. 

Projected procurement schedules will result in downward read- 
justments of production which in turn will release increasing numbers 
of tools no longer required for the support of the current procurement 
program. We must store these tools to insure that they will be avail- 
able in the event of mobilization. 

The reserve inventory at the end of fiscal year 1953 is expected to 
be 14,145 items, valued at $168 million. At the end of fiscal year 1954 
it is expected to be 26,608 items, valued at $319 million. For your in- 
formation the total number of tools in the Air Force inventory at the 
end of fiscal year 1954 will be approximately 185,000 increasing to 
195,000 by the end of fiscal year 1955. It is Air Force policy that the 
tools, when stored will be placed in an operable condition, preserved 
and adequately maintained, to insure that they will be available for 
immediate use in the production effort when needed. Only those tools 
are being stored for which there is a foreseeable need in either the pro- 
jected procurement or mobilization production programs. 


INDUSTRY PREPAREDNESS PROGRAM 


The Air Force industry preparedness program for fiscal year 1954 
provides for preparedness measures directed toward improving the 
mobilization production potential by development and improvement 
of production techniques, by development of suitable substitutes for 
critical materials, and by production readjustment and production 
capability studies. These industrial preparedness measures are not 
undertaken unless they are essential to the fulfillment of our mobili- 
zation production responsibilities. I should like also to emphasize that 
the projects contained herein may not be deferred. To do so would 
be to defer the planning which is aimed at making possible the pro- 
duction of air weapons in sufficient quantities to support war plans 
in the time required. As soon as a project is determined to be valid and 
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necessary it must be undertaken at once if a recognized gore erm 
production bottleneck is to be eliminated. The pesrene included 1 
this program have been limited to those which cannot be tied 1 to pro 
duction contracts and which do not dup slicate projects in the research 
and development program. These projects are listed in the justifica 
tion before you and I have detailed descriptions of each which can be 
made available at your request. 

In addition, this program provides also for the Air Force one-third 
share of funds required for the industrial mobilization program of 
the Department of Defense Armed Services Medical Procurement 
Agency. 

ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Finally, this estimates provide 164 civilian personnel at the Air 
Materiel Command to carry out the Air Force industrial mobilization 
planning program. These personnel will continue the industrial mo- 
bilization planning functions under the Office, Secretary of Defense 
guidance including mobilization scheduling, requirements computa- 
tion, production allocation, industrial security, the administration of 
contracts for industrial preparedness measures placed under this 
program, and the long-range planning to minimize the effects of pro- 
duction difficulties for all items of aeronautical equipment. The full 
participation and assistance of industry is required in the planning 
since top management is confronted with major interim ai de- 
terminations particularly in such periods of major production ad- 
justments as we now anticipate. This staff, in conjunction with indus 
try, must plan for expanded mobilization production at established 
sources, for additional sources of production through licensor-li- 
censee arrangements, for expansion of the subcontractor structures, 
for the continuation of measures in support of the industrial security 
program, and for expansion of the Aeronautical Manufacturers Plan- 
ning Report (AMPR) System. 

Gentlemen, this concludes my statement. 

Senator Frrcuson. I have made it clear before that we can expect 
the records of the House will be considered part of, if not printed as, 
part of our record and that is true in all the services. We are trying 
to save duplication if we can. It may be that you gentlemen will want 
to appear later on what is known as ap ypeals. You understand what 
that is. 

General Asens1o. We have had a similar experience before. 

Senator Fereuson. Senator, do you have any questions on this 

Senator Henprickson. I think not, Mr. Chairman. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. Chairman, there was one question I wanted to ask if I could 
go back to guided missiles. 

How much crew is required for, let us say, any one of these guided 
missiles ? 

Colonel ZorcKiEr. I am not familiar with that, sir. 

Senator Henprickson. Could you supply the information in each 
case? 

Colonel Zorckier. Yes, sir. 
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(The information referred to, being classified, was filed with the 
committee. ) 


ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMEN’ 


STATEMENTS OF BRIG. GEN. GORDON A. BLAKE, DIRECTOR OF 
COMMUNICATIONS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS; AND 
MAJ. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Frercuson. Where are electronics, under what item ? 

General Asensto. Program 230, in “Major procurement other than 
aircraft.” 

Senator Frreuson. I think now we have finished the 100 series, we 
will start on the 200. That will be “Major procurement other than 
aircraft.” 

General Asensio. Mr. Chairman, our witness for program 230, Gen- 
eral Blake, is here to answer your questions. 

Senator Frrcuson. General Blake. 


ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


General Buake. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 

“Electronics and communications equipment” program 280 provides 
for the communications-electronics equipment required to support the 

Air Force program. ‘These funds provide for: (1) the m: jor items of 

equipment, (2) the initial issue of spare parts for the end items, (3) 
certain items of test equipment peculiar to the end item, and (4) the 
transportation of equipment from the factories to the Air Force. The 
unit costs included in this request are based upon either current con- 
tract costs or manufacturers current estimates. 

The communications-electronics program is recognized as a vital 
part of air operations. Modern airpower cannot be employed success- 
fully without it. It is a carefully devised program which is based on 
the aircraft program, the airbase program, and the latest proved oper- 
ational concepts. The prime objectives of this program are: 

1. To continue the replacement of World War II equipment, now 
obsolescent, with new and improved devices to meet our present-day 
operations requirements ; 

2. To provide the electronic equipment required for the defense of 
the United States and its approaches, for Alaska, and for our forces 
wherever deployed ; 

To provide modern radar and other electronic equipments for the 
control of our tactical air operations in support of the ground forces; 

4. To develop an increased capability for electronic warfare ; 

To insure an all-weather operating capability by providing the 
essential modern navigational aids; and 

To establish a secure and effective command communications sys 
tem for the control of Air Force combat and logistical operations. 
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PREPARATION OF 1954 BUDGE! 


Three significant decisions, all resulting in a reduced | 
been considered in preparing this fiscal yeal 1954 estimate: 

1. Funds for mobilization and readiness reserve equipments have 
heen included only when failure to do So would miea a greater eX 
penditure of funds to meet these requirements at some future date by 
reopening production lines. 

2. When no experience factor existed, initial spare parts provisio! 
ing was reduced to 29 percent for ground items and 40 percent for 
borne items. 

3. Airborne retrofit of UHF and IFF is prov 
which will remain in the active inventory for at 
retrofit. 

During the past 3 fiscal years the rate of obligatio 
gram has admittedly been unsatisfactory. Revog 
well as the urgency of securing up-to-date communications-electronics 
equipment, the Air Force has taken several important steps. Among 
these are: 

i; Placing additional emphasis on research and Cie velopment and 


] 


the streamlining of procurement procedures by iocat ir thie element 5 
responsible for these operations at a single location ; 

2. Establishing sounder programing data throug 
an Air Force communications-electronics program; 

3. Modernizing tables of equipment and allowances; a1 

4. Standardizing equipment with the other services. 

Careful attention has been given to all aspects of proc 
for this program. It has had the personal attention of the com 


] 


} 


manding general, Air Materiel Command. We are positive that the 
items will be procurable during fiscal year 1954. 


FINANCING 


The total financing required to completely satisfy the Air Force 
needs for communications and electronics equipment is not included 
in this request. In order to keep this request to a practical minimum, 
request for funds for certain equipment has been deferred. After 
careful analysis, the items and quantities deferred fall into the follow 
ing categories: 

1. Follow-on orders for equipment, currently in production, which 
can be obtained in a relatively short time; 

2. Items which are required, but for which production specifications 
will not be available for contractual action during fiscal year 1954; 
and, 

3. Items for which maximum production capacity has not been 
established. To accelerate production and delivery of these items 
would result in excessive tooling and overtime costs. 

Other reviewing authorities and I have personally reviewed and 
screened the requirements, item by item. Reductions were made in 
the total funds requirements and, as stated previously, certain items 
have been deferred for financing at a later date. 

In summary, the 230 program reflects the minimum realistic opera 
tional requirements of the Air Force which, all factors considered, 
are capable of achievement. 
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Chairman, this concludes my general statement for the total 
program. 
COMPARISON OF 1952 AND 1953 FUNDS 


Senator Frreuson. How do the funds provided for this program 
n fiscal 1952 and 1953 compare with the funds requested from 
Congress ? 

General Brake. The funds for 1953 were approximately the same, 
in the neighborhood of $300 million. 

General Asensto. We will furnish that information, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The funds provided for program 230, “Electronics and communications equip- 
ment,” in the 1952 and 1953 appropriations amounted to $360 million and $310 
million, respectively. Funds requested for fiscal years 1952 and 1953 amounted 
to $360 million and $400 million, respectively. 

Senator Frr@uson. 1 see one item here. You added $57 million 
to this account in fiscal 1952 and $51 million again in fiscal 1953, taken 
from other accounts in the same appropriation which were lagging 
in obligation. L wondered whether or not that does not indicate that 
you could have done without the additional money which became 
available as a result of overestimating the requirements in other pro- 
grams. 

TOTAL REQUIREMENTS FOR 230 PROGRAM 


General Brake. No, sir; the total requirements for the 230 pro 
gram at the start of fiscal year 1954 was in the neighborhood of $500 
million. 

General Asensto. I would like to say this, Mr. Chairman, that as we 


progress with a procurement program, We find that there are areas 
where the productability of the equipment, its release by research 
and development, does not necessarily conform to what we originally 
anticipated when we came forward with the program, just in point 
of time. We do have trying requirements particularly in the elec- 

tronics and communications area which we are hard put to satisfy. 
Whenever we find in the course of periodic reviews that in the interest 
of attaining a better balance, all things considered, feasibility, procur 
ability, and so forth, that we should make an adjustment that is con- 
sidered by the budget advisory committee, by the Air Force Council, 
by the Chief of Staff, and by the Secretary of the Air Staff, before it 
is done. We do have oceasions, I would say they were approximately 
quarterly reviews of our financial program during the course of the 
year when some adjustments are made. 


OBLIGATED FUNDS 


Senator Frercuson. Let us take your funds in 1953 on this item. 
What percentage of them was obligated ? 

General Asrensto. For fiséal year 1953, we find that the amount 
available for obligations in program 230 is $526,970,000. The actual 
obligation through May 31, 1953, $338,700,000. Estimated through 
June 30, 1953, $443,113.000. 

Senator Frereuson. Now you see what that does on the month-to- 
month basis. If you will furnish us the month-to-month obligations, 
you will find that you put it in the last month—is it May 30 or May 1? 
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General Asensto, May 31, was the figure I gave you. 
Senator Frreuson. That is about $102 million in the month of 
June. 

General AsEns1o. That is correct, sir. 

Senator FErcuson. Why is that? Is that on this basis we find you 
were low and then you put on a push ¢ 

Genera! ASENSIO, No, sir: it is because it takes time to develop the 
specifications and get into the actual contract stage where your funds 
are legally required to meet your obligations. 

Senator Frreuson. Yes, but you are going to carry over $100 million. 

General Asensio. Yes, but that $100 million is in varving stages of 
progress. ; 

Senator Ferevson. How much of the whole fund is not obligated ? 

General Asensto. That is all, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. $100 million ? 

General Asensio. Yes, under the 230 program. 

Senator Fereuson. That is a carryover of $100 million. 

General ASENSIO. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. You put into the hopper $102 million in the last 
month. 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. That actually became obligated. That 
is correct, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. But what we have discovered is that when you 
do that kind of thing, we find money, the obligations become, let us 
say, of a lower quality in the month of June because you do try to get 
the money out so you do not have to carry it over. 

General Asgensio. No, sir. We are confronted with a situation 
where if we do not obligate the full amount that is made available 
during a fiscal year, we are challenged on the basis of need. However, 
we can prove our requirements, so we manage to let that pass in the 
interest of fulfilling our program in the most orderly manner possible. 


CARRYOVER OF FUNDS 


Senator Fercuson. What did you have as a carryover in 1952? 

General Asenstio. I would have to furnish that figure. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

Reply to Senate Appropriations Committee information request No. 70, dated 
June 20, 1953. 

Insertion on transcript page No. 1961. 

As of June 30, 1952, the unobligated balance in program 230, “Electronics and 
communications equipment,” amounted to $84.4 million 

Senator Fereuson. You furnish that. 

General Asensio. But we are here, sir, to justify our requirements 
and to show you why it is that we need what we do, and to show you 
precisely what we have done here. 

Senator Frercuson. We also have a right, and should take into coi 
sideration what your previous carryover was, what you did with it 
for the first 8 or 9 months, and what you did with it in the last 2 or 3 
months. 

General ASENSIO. Sir, we are considering here the end items that 
are required. Now, the dollar actions toward the fulfillment of our 
end-item requirements do not describe any procedures that would 
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tend to nullify our requirements in any way, shape, or form. We have 
to go to the program requirements and develop their validity. 

Senator FErcuson. We come back to this proposition, as far as 
appropriations are concerned ; it is a financing proposition, 

General Asensio. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. Your expenditures take it out of the Treasury, 
and cause the taxpayers to have to pay it in, but ours is only the 
process of financing; in other words, de ‘positing letter of credit to 
Air. 

General Asrensro. That is right. 

Senator Frercuson. That is what we have to watch and not giving 
you credit for what you do not need in a current fiscal year. 

General Asensto. And we propose to demonstrate not only that we 
need the funds for these end items but we need them for this particular 
funding period. 

Senator Fereuson. All right. Now tell us what you have, the total 
amount of funds in 230 that have been made available by Congress 
since 1950. 

General Asgnsio. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. Then I would like to know what proportion of 
these funds have been expended and when they have been expended. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir; we will provide that. 

The information referred to follows:) 

Funds provided in appropriations for program 230, “Electronics and communi- 

cations equipment,” since 1950 amount to— 


Fiscal year 1951 appropriations $398, 000, 000 
Fiscal year 1952 appropriations 360, 000, 000 
Fiscal year 1953 appropriations 310, 000, 000 

Total _.... 1, 068, 000, 000 

Expenditures against these total funds amount to 

During fiscal year 1951 : $140, 000, 000 
During fiscal year 1952 . 140, 000, 000 
During fiscal year 1953 (estimated) 206, 000, 000 

Total \ 486, 000, 000 


STANDBY EQUIPMENT 


Senator Frravson. Now, how much of the equipment is standby to 
be used when the basic equipment is off the air ? 

General Biaxe. In the Air Defense Radar Warning Network, there 
is some standby equipment. ‘This is reserved for locations where the 
site is relatively inaccessible. It has been reduced to the absolute 
minimum. Asa matter of fact, we feel in that area of standby equip- 
ment that we are taking a calculated risk that borders on a risky 

calculation. 

Senator Frreuson. Now, that is in this area. What are you doing 
in any other area ? 

General Biaxr. In the Globecom System for communication be- 
tween the United States and various overseas locations there is also 
standby equipment. However, no funds are included in the fiscal year 
1954 budget for this purpose. 

Senator Frreuson. Is it possible that some of your electronic equip- 
ment has been, let us say, obsolete when you obtained it; that your 
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orders were lagging so that when you finally got the items they were 
obsolete ¢ 

General Buake. I know of no purchase of obsolete equipment. 

Senator Frerauson. Will it be true in the future ¢ 

General Buaxe. No, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Are you so far behind in production that parts 
are made, being assembled and by the time you get them you need 
really another item ? 

General BLakr. No, sir; I know of no such cases. 

General Asensio. I think, Mr. Chairman, it ought to be brought out 
that our program in obligations in the latter part of this fiscal year is 
really indicative in great measure of the fact that production which 
did not exist for this specialized electronics equipment previously has 
now been built up to the point where it is ready to take these orders. 


RELATION OF OBLIGATIONS TO CAPACITY TO PRODUCE 


Senator Frrcuson. The diffic ulty is, let us be frank on this record, 
and past experience shows it, that ob ligations the different services 
obligate do not always relate to the capacity to produce. Your carry- 
overs prove that beyond any doubt. After the Eisenhower budget, if 
he gets what he is asking Congress for, he will have $99 billion financial 
by July 1, and if you add to that the present request for foreign spend- 
ing, he will have $111 billion. Your services will have $111 billion 
either obligated or available = fins uncing. 

General Asensio. Correct, s 

Senator Frrcuson. You oe will have $40 billion. Now, that 
seems to me to demonstrate that obligation has very little relation to 
production or expenditures all along the line. 

General Asrensio. I think the primary demonstration of that $40 
billion is the fact that we are confronted with some very long lead 
limes. 

Senator Frerauson. Well, we get a lot of talk about this lead time. 

General Asensio. We have examined in very great detail the pro- 
grams of the Air Force, the procurement programs with respect to the 
producibility of the items. 

Senator Frercuson. You see, you have a $4 billion carryover that is 
not obligated, that you never even needed because of lead time. You 
could not even obligate i it. 

General Asensio. It is not that we did not need it, sir. Various 
developments have precluded the obligation of those funds, in an or- 
derly manner. 

Senator Frreuson. Then you should not have asked for them. Why 
do you or why could you not have foreseen that you did not need the 
financing, and therefore you did not ask for it ? 

General Asrensio. Because we are not clairvoyant. 

Senator Frereuson. No, but you ought to have better judgment. You 
raise that point now. 

General Asensio. No, sir. I make the poin t that we cannot antici 
pate all of the things that are going to happen. We have to assume 
that the development will proceed in an orderly maner, that we will 
not encounter work stoppages, strikes and other things which tend to 
stretch out the program and have to proceed on that basis. 
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WORK STOPPAGE 


Senator Ferguson. By the way, will you furnish the record—you 
are raising this question of work stoppages—will you furnish the rec 
ord the number of man-years that have been lost in the production of 
alreraft or related or anything connected with the aircraft, so that we 
will see what the delay is as far as strikes and delays in production , 
that you are talking about ? 

General AssEnsio. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. Because that comes in the record here and we 
ought to know how that does affect it. 

General Asensto. Yes, sir, we will furnish that for the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

Since the beginning of hostilities in Korea, July 1950, approximately 14 million 
man-days have been lost as a result of work stoppages at industrial facilities, 
both prime contractors and subcontractors, producing airframes, engines, elec 
tronics, component parts, equipment, and other goods for the Air Force. This 
includes only work stoppages actually reported to the Air Force and only 1 per 
cent of the man-days lost in the steel strike. Inasmuch as some contractors pro 
ducing for the Air Force also produce for the Army, Navy, and civilian consump- 
tion, it is conservatively estimated that not less than 50 percent of the total of 
the 14 million man-days resulted in a direct loss to Air Force production. There- 
fore, the total loss to Air Force production during the period July 1, 1950, to date 


amounts to approximately 7 million man-days. 

Since the figure 14 million man-days represents the total man-days lost as a 
result of work stoppages which were reported to the Air Force, it is conceivable, 
had all work stoppages been reported, that this figure would go even higher. 

Not included in the figure of 14 million man-days are the delays in production 
at facilities which, while not on strike, have been forced to lay off workers or lose 
production as a result of a work stoppage at their suppliers’ plants. Nor are 
those delays due to the reestablishment of production after strikes have been set- 
tled included in these figures. Thus, there is a loss of production to the Air Force 
program from both the direct loss of manpower in plants in which the work stop- 
page occurred and the indirect delays in other plants caused by late deliveries 
of parts, materials and subcontracted components. 

Senator FERGuson. Do you consider it is considerable ? 

General Asrnsio. Yes, sir; the exact figures with respect to certain 
areas were furnished to the House. Our witness is not now here. 

Senator Frreuson. You furnish it to us so that we will have it. 

General Asensto. But it is a surprisingly large number. 

Senator Frereuson. We ought to have it. 

Senator Henprickson. That would relate chiefly to motors, would 
it not? 

EFFECT OF STEEL STRIKES 


General Asensio. No, sir; the steel strike was general. That had 
an effect which is very difficult to measure, but it just permeated all 
of industry, practically all of heavy industry. 

Then there were certain localized strikes which pertained primarily 
to components for aircraft, but did in some instances pertain to air- 
frame manufacture, which accounted for some millions of man-days. 

Senator Fercuson. What does the word “retrofitting” mean ? 

General Asensto. I think we have a retrofit specialist. 

General Biaxe. I know what it means as we use the term. It 
applied in a normal case to aircraft where we put a new set in to 
replace an old one or to give it a different capability. For example, 
when we converted from VHF frequencies for air-to-air and air-to- 
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ground communication, we had to retrofit our old aircraft with a 
UHF set. 

Senator Frrecuson. Have you not got some aircraft today in pro- 
duction that will have to be retrofitted ? 

General Buaxe. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. So it is true that you have certain electronic 
equipment that is obsolete. That is going into aircraft. 

General Biake. No, sir; the term “retrofit” in this case applies to 
the addition of a new equipment, not yet available in sufficient quan- 
tities, to aircraft which come off the production line prior to such 
availability. 

Senator Frercuson. Are there not some others? 

General Buake. Yes, sir; but in these cases the airplane usually 
comes off the line without the set in it, and the retrofit process in this 
case is not replacing, but merely adding it to the airplane which does 
not have it. 

Senator Frereuson. Is it not true in the MDAP program, can you 
get these factors for us and put them in the record ? 

General Asensio. We will. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The same factors apply to MDAP aireraft retrofit program that have already 
heen mentioned for the USAF program. Airborne UHI equipment (AN/ARC—34) 
is being provided to replace the VHF equipment now in use as part of the planned 
UHF conversion program. Two other airborne equipments (AN/ARN—21 and 
group B parts for AN/APX-6) are not replacing other equipments but merely 
adding it to the aircraft which do not have this equipment. 


ELECTRONICS RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMEN 


Senator Fercuson. Have you not in your research and development 
in electronics, been out flying or outjumping your production so that 
you were exceeding, getting out of the research and development proj- 
ects that could not be supplied, I mean your supply previously was 
not coming out and therefore you had something immediately or very 
soon after that you must retrofit. 

General Buake. Yes, sir, but these electronics systems you speak of 
are characterized by giving new capability, not the replacement of 
the old capability, but an extension of capabilities of aircraft. 

Senator Frereuson. Will vou tell us the total amount of the retro- 
fitting in the last year, how much it cost for new items to go in to 
refit the old electronics ’ 

General Bake. Yes, sir, we will be happy to furnish our entire 
retrofit program. During fiscal year 1953 the Air Force directed 
procurements of electronic items for retrofit purposes in the amount 
of $81,884,237. These items did not replace older equipment but added 
new capability in consonance with the Air Force objective to utilize 
new techniques brought about through advances in the electronic art. 
In one instance, an interim installation was made of UHF equipment 
in aircraft going to Korea prior to the conversion date to UHF in 
that area. Pose this case 436 ea. AN/ARC-3 radio sets were transferred 
from the Navy Department which was reimbursed by tranfer of 
$697,600 from the Air Force. 
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STATUS OF AIR DEFENSE NET 


Senator Frravson. What is our present status of our air defense 
net 

General Braker. The 75 fixed stations are installed. The 44 mobil 
stations are well advanced toward completion. 

Senator Frrauson. What is the amount approved by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff ? 

General Biake. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have approved 75 fixed 
stations as a specific item and has charged the Air Force with the pro 
vision of the capability for the air defense network. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Biakr. I think we should furnish to the committee the in 
formation extracted from the Joint Chiefs of Staff document on which 
the Air Force relies as its approving authority for the A. C. and W. 
network. This came up in the Air Force budgetary advisory com 
mittee review. We presented this information to them and it is om 
opinion this constitutes the record of authority as far as the Joint 
Chiefs are concerned, 

Senator Frreuson. You will furnish that for the re ord, please. 

General Buakr. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

In October 1948 the Joint Chiefs of Staff, after analysis of the air-defense 
problem, indicated to the Secretary of Defense: 

(a) That the Air Force is responsible for the air defense of the continental 
United States. 

(b) That the Secretary of Defense should seek favorable congressional au 
thorization for the overall program. 

(c) That the necessary budget requests should be supported for the first two 
increments and later increments when practicable. 

In November 1952 the JCS, following a reexamination of the programs for 
national security, approved an air defense network which included the specific 
number of semimobile radars in the Air Force program. In short, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have approved the /.ir Force program for air defense radars in 
its entirety since_the program started. Further, it is noted that Public Law 910, 
S1st Congress, authorized construction of mobile stations and that approved 
budgets prior to fiscal year 1954 included the radar equipment for mobile stations. 


APPROVAL BY JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Senator Frreuson. Is it not true that the Joint Chiefs of Staff has 
only approved the basic net? 

GENERAL Biake. In terms of a reference to a specific number of 
fixed stations, yes, sir, but there are other parts of the document which 
I would need to read to you to make this point. 

Senator Frercuson. You are asking for $80 million this year in 
equipment, $56 million in construction to augment what you have 
already spent of $140 million in equipment and $130 on construction. 

General Buake. [| believe that is correct, in terms of the worldwide 
A.C. and W. program. 

Senator Fereuson. The annual operating and maintenance cost for 
the basic net including military personnel is $81 million a year, the 
augmentation will cost an additional $47 million. As I understand it, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff has only approved the basic net. Will you 
furnish that for us? 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Senator Fercuson. How far along are you in the flow of that and 
what will it be? 

General BLAKE. The question is taken as refer! ng to the cost of 
Globecom. 

The original Globecom estimate prior to the Korean conflict was 


$98 million for 7 belt-line stations primary equipment « Vy. After 
expan ion of the Air Force 875 mill o1 Wis rdded for belt-] e stat 

expansion and add ion of 36 tributary stations The cost of back p 
spares, ancillary items, and cryptographic equipment is $65 million. 


This adds up to $168 million, 90 percent of which has been ordered out 
of budgets prior to fiscal year L954. 

Senator Fercuson. What facilities and how many channels are bei 
provided at major stations anc why is there so largea facil ty at Gaum 
Why lo you have so much there / 

General Brake. Guam is a major relay center because of its impo 
tance in the Pacific. 

Senator Feravson. Is that the only reason why it has been placed 
there? 

General Brake. There are units that have been placed there. The 
base we are principally interested in in that part of the world 
Okinawa. 


or 
/ 


CONSTRUCTION STATUS 


Senator Ferguson. What is the status of construction relative to the 
procurement of this equipment? 

General Biaxe. The status of construction is behind the procure 
ment of equipment. 

Senator Ferguson. You see, you have Guam, a facility now costing 
$3,600,000 in construction alone, and yet you give it in your publication 
very low priority. How is that? 

General Buake. In the priority Glob-com installations, the first 
priority goes to the belt-line stations which are seven stations which 
are linked together and establish the main lines, so to speak. Work 
Ing into those belt-line stations are feeder stations. ‘These are of a 
second and varying order of priority depending on the intrinsic im 
portance of that particular base. Guam happens to be of lower 
priority than Okinawa, which is an outlying station. 

Senator Frrauson. Now, is it true that construction in general 
throughout Glob-com is lagging behind the funding and procurement 
of equipment resulting in an unbalanced program while almost 100 
percent of the major equipment has been funded, only 40 percent of 
the construction has been funded? Is that a fact? How do you ex 
plain that? 

General Biake. That came up with certain reviews we had with t 
Department of Defense touching on this very point. I would like to 
read off the record from a secret analysis. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Frereuson. Really how many systems have we of this? Does 
each service have a system ? 

General Brake. Each service maintains and operates communica 
tion facilities. 

Senator Fercuson. Around the world? 
General Buaxe. To such bases as they are interested in, yes, sir. 
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UNIFICATION OF SYSTEM 


Senator Frereuson. Why can we not have unification on that? 

General Bake. I believe we do have unification in this. 

Senator Frreuson. You think we do? 

General Buiake. Yes, sir, very much so. 

Senator Frrevuson. Do you think we have one worldwide com- 
munication for the entire Department of Defense? 

General Buake. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. That is not the way we get the facts. 

General Biake. There is a splendid report on just this question 
by the Director of Communications, Electronics, who functions under 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, a position rotated among the services, cur- 
rently held by Adm. John R. Re dman. 

Senator Fercuson. Will you furnish that to the committee, please? 

General Buiaxe. I will be happy to. 

(The information requested being classified, was filed with the 
committee. ) , 

Senator Ferguson. What type of review is made to keep the number 
of Air Force and command circuits down to the minimum require- 
ment ¢ 

REVIEW BY DIRECTOR OF COMMUNICATIONS 


General Biaxe. This is reviewed by the Director of Communica- 
tions which is the office I hold. Circuits are simply not approved 
unless there is a dire necessity for them. Now, the matter is controlled 
from a practical sense first by the necessity to assign appropriations 
for funds to the rental, if it happens to be a rented circuit or radio 
frequency, if it is a radio circuit. 

Senator Frreuson. Do you believe that this review is sufficient to 
keep from overexpanding or doing something that is an excess? 

General Brake. Yes, sir, and in addition to that review, in order to 
provide the kind of analysis which is necessary between the three 
services, the Joint Communications Electronics Committee, which 
functions under the Director I just mentioned a few minutes ago, 
Admiral Redman, as part of the JCS structure, reviews circuit plans. 

Senator Frereuson. I think we will have to recess until 9:30 on 
Tuesday. We have the Navy on Monday. 

General Asensi0. I would like to ask that if it proves necessary by 
virtue of the fact that we are presenting Monday our public-works 
appropriation to the House committee, that we take that out of order in 
our later presentation here. 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 

(Thereupon at 5:10 p. m., Friday, June 19, 1953, a recess was taken 
until Monday, June 22, 1953, at 9: 30 a.m.) 
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MONDAY, JUNE 22, 1953 


Unirep Starrs SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, 7 C. 
The subcommittee met at 9:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-82, the Capitol, Hon. William F. Knowland temporarily presiding. 
Present: Senators Ferguson, Knowland, Young, Cordon, Smith, 
McCarran, Maybank, and Flanders. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
BUREAU OF SHIPS 


STATEMENTS OF REAR ADM. HOMER N. WALLIN, UNITED STATES 
NAVY, CHIEF, BUREAU OF SHIPS; REAR ADM. EDWARD W. 
CLEXTON, UNITED STATES NAVY, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS; CAPT. HYMAN G. RICK- 
OVER, UNITED STATES NAVY, DIRECTOR, NUCLEAR POWER DIVI- 
SION, BUREAU OF SHIPS; CAPT. ALBERT G. MUMMA, UNITED 
STATES NAVY, COMMANDING OFFICER AND DIRECTOR, DAVID 
W. TAYLOR MODEL BASIN; CAPT. PHILIP W. SNYDER, UNITED 
STATES NAVY, DIRECTOR, SHIP DESIGN DIVISION, BUREAU OF 
SHIPS; CAPT. RALPH K. JAMES, UNITED STATES NAVY, FISCAL 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF SHIPS; CAPT. GEORGE M. CHAMBERS, 
UNITED STATES NAVY, HEAD, MACHINE DESIGN, BUREAU OF 
SHIPS; CAPT. ROBERT R. CRAIGHILL, UNITED STATES NAVY, 
CHIEF STAFF OFFICER, OFFICE OF BUDGET AND REPORTS; COMDR. 
CARTER B. JENNINGS, UNITED STATES NAVY, STAFF OFFICER, 
OFFICE OF BUDGET AND REPORTS; CAPT. FRED A. EDWARDS, 
UNITED STATES NAVY, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF SHIPS FOR 
SHIPS; COMDR. RALPH KISSINGER, JR., UNITED STATES NAVY, 
HEAD, SUBMARINE TYPE DESK, BUREAU OF SHIPS; AND COMDR. 
JAMES C. SMITH, JR., UNITED STATES NAVY, ACTING HEAD, 
AIRCRAFT CARRIER DESK, BUREAU OF SHIPS 


STATEMENT BY THE ACTING CHAIRMAN 


Senator Knownanp. The hour of 9:30 having arrived, the com- 
mittee will come to order, 
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The chairman of this subcommittee has asked me to temporarily 
preside today because he has another important meeting, but he did 
have something he would like to have placed in the record. 

Senator Fereuson. During the course of the hearings of the Armed 
Services Subcommittee of the Senate Appropriations Committee, Sen- 
ator John McClellan requested that Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, Air 
Force Chief of Staff, furnish the committee with his views on the 
amount of funds in excess of the revised budget estimates which the 
Air Force could effectively use. As chairman of the subcommittee, I 
requested that the Secretary of Defense examine this document and 
give the committee his comments on it, and they are attached. 

I have examined the Secretary of Defense’s comments and reply, 
and the accompanying letter, and find he points out that General 
Vandenberg’s proposal represents his own personal opinion; that it 
is in no sense an official budget request; that the proposal is simply 
a request for more money and is not substantiated by supporting in- 
formation. 

The official budget request is approved by the President and that 
whole budget must be looked at, rather than just additional requests. 
The President’s budget request for adequate financing for the Air 
Force for the 1954 fiscal year provides for $11.7 billion in new funds. 
When added to the $28.5 billion carryover from previous years, this 
will make $40.2 billion available for the 1954 fiscal year. 

The comments of the Secretary of Defense point out that General 
Vandenberg’s proposals would provide only 20 additional days of 
advance fins uncing for appropriations for “Aircraft and related pro- 
curement” and “Major procurement other than aircraft.” These pro- 
grams, under the President’s budget, would be completely financed for 
42 and 48 months, respectively, at the possible 1954 rate of expendi- 
tures. 

So I would like to insert this in the record at the appropriate place. 

(The information appears on p. 309.) 

Senator Know1anp. The first witness is Rear Admiral Wallin. 
You may proceed. 


ATOMIC-POWERED SUBMARINE 


Admiral Wattiry. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am very pleased 
to have the opportunity of coming before this committee and furnish- 
ing a presentation on the atomic-powered submarine by the Bureau of 
Ships. 

I would like to say that this is a subject which is of much interest to 
everybody in this country. The public has shown a great deal of 
interest in it. So if the committee is willing, I would like to say that 
although a large part of what we present here will be classified ma- 
terial, if we may take some liberties in paraphrasing some of the matter 
in the record, so that it can remain in the record instead of being 
stricken out, it would be available for all members of the committee 
and available to the public if the committee so desires. 

Senator KNow.anp. You can designate at that time what should be 
left in and stricken in any public record that we have. 

Admiral Watity. Mr. Chairman, we shall endeavor to make our 
presentation within a half hour. I shall make some introductory 
remarks followed by some design consideration questions which will 
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be presented by head of the design in the Bureau of Ships, Captain 
Snyder, followed by a discussion of the nuclear aspect of the problem, 
the reactor, by Captain Rickover, after which we shall be glad to 
answer any questions that the committee may desire to ask. I think 
most of the questions might be answered as we go along, but we hope 
to be able to answer any questions that you may put to us later on. 

We have a considerable number of officers here from the Bureau of 
Ships who are intimately concerned with this problem and are devot 
ing at least a part of their talents to a rapid and satisfactory solution 
of the problem. I would like to name a few of them so that the com- 
mittee will know what we are doing. 

First. I would like to introduce Admiral Wright, who is the Director 
of the Atomic Division of the Office of the Chief of Naval ¢ )perations., 
Then, in addition to Captain Rickover and Captain Sn vder, we have 


the acting head of the Ships Division, Captain Edwards. 
Next to him we have Captain Mumma, who is a member of the 
Advance Design Committee in the Bureau of Ships. He was the 


first officer in the Bureau of Ships back in 1946 and 1947 to handle 
nuclear matters. 

Next to him is Capti in James, who handles our budget matters. 

Next to him is Captain Ch: as TS, who handles machinery design 
in the Bureau of Ships under Captain Snyder, and Commander 
Kissinger, who handles the submarine desk in the Bureau, and Cap 
tain Smith, who is the assistant head of the aircraft carrier desk of 
the Bureau of Ships. 

Senator Rorertson. Admiral, I would like to ask one or two pre- 
liminary questions before you start explaining the technical details. 


Admiral Wain. Yes, sir. 
PROMOTION OF CIVILIAN USE OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Senator Ropertson. If our Government builds some submarines 
powered with nuclear energy, would that promote a civilian use of 
nuclear energy in other types of transportation ? 

Admiral Wain. Undoubtedly, Senator. Whatever is accom 
plished in the military, particularly in the powering of ships in nuclear 
power, is bound to be reflected in utilization of nuclear power by the 
industry of the Nation. 

Senator Ropertson. Will this type of construction be very expen 
sive ? 

Admiral Wat. In the beginning it will be very expensive. We 
have high hopes that certainly the cost will decrease to a point where 
it becomes an economic source of power. 


SUBMARINE NONSTOP TRIPS 


Senator Rorertson. How was that submarine powered that made 
a nonstop trip from Bermuda back to England ? 

Admiral Watiin. That was powered with diesel engines. Actually 
preceding the British feat an American submarine went under water 
all the way from Hong Kong to Pear] Harbor, which was a considerably 
longer distance, I think almost twice as much, powered with diesel 
engines with snorkel arrangement. 
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Senator Roserrson. But the British are pretty good at advertising 
what they do, are they not? 

Admiral Wautrn. Yes. I think we did just as well. 

Senator Rozerrson. I had forgotten about yours, but I remember 
what the British say. 

Admiral Waitin. This was over 6 months ago or longer than that. 
How long ago wasthat? It was the Pickerel, was it not? 

Commander Kisstncer. The Pickerel was about 2 years ago. 


SAFETY EFFECTS OF NUCLEAR POWER 


Senator Roserrson. Will this type of power make the submarine 
safer ? 

Admiral Wain. The nuclear? 

Senator Roserrson. Yes. 

Admiral WaAtuirn. Well, that is problematical, sir. There are other 
considerations which come into the safety picture pertaining to 
submarines. There are a great many of them, but I do not think nu- 
clear ought to make much difference. 

Senator Ronertson. We have two units in the Navy that have very 
high morale. They are relatively small and are quite proud of them- 
selves. One is the submarine unit and the other is the marines. 

Admiral Watain. I would add that the air people, too, are quite 
proud of their feats. 

Senator Ronertson. They have not quite built up the reputation of 
these other two yet because some of the boys from Korea said that the 
Air flies over there and they do not know what they are hitting when 
the Vv go by. 

Admiral Waturn. That is not the Navy, s 

Senator Rosertson. Any way, does your itil organization 
want this type of development or are they more or less indifferent to 
it? 

Admiral Wain. I am sure they are highly interested. They look 
forward to great improvements in the submarine. You ask about 
safety. I would say so far as the material aspect is concerned, there 
may not be much difference, but that depends on developments. 

But from the operational angle in wartime I think there is no 
question but what it will be a safer submarine than a diesel powered 
submarine, because of the ability to stay under water entirely sub- 
merged for longer periods of time and to get away at very high speed, 
considerably increased speed. 

Senator Ronerrson. My friend, Senator Flanders, says his time is 
limited and he would rather hear the experts than hear me, so I will 
sign off for the time being. 

Senator KNowLanp. Regarding our own submarine moving from 
Hong Kong to Pearl Harbor and the British, both of those used the 
snorkel, did they not? | 

Admiral Warurn. Yes. 

Senator KNownanp. With the snorkel that would at least permit 


observation of them where you would not get the observation with | 
this nuclear power ? ! 
Admiral Watrryn. That is exactly right, Mr. Chairman, yes, sir. 


Senator KnowLanp. You may proceed. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE NUCLEAR POWERED SUBMARINI 


Admiral Wat. I would like to say a few words with regard to 
the de ee of the nuclear powered submarine. 

The Navy became interested in submarine propulsion as long ago 
as 1959, immediately following the accomplishment of fission of 
uranium in Germany. In 1939 and 1940 the Naval Research Labora- 
tory having to do with this work made a recommendation to the 
Bureau of Ships approximately along the same lines as we are now 
working in the case of the Nautilus, the first atomic powered sub 
marine, 

The principle involved in their recommendation was that a reactor, 
a nuclear reactor, be utilized as a heat source in lieu of a boiler in a 
conventional ship to furnish the heat to make the steam to drive the 
ship, and that is the principle of the Nautilus; namely, that heat is 
produced by nuclear power, that produces steam, and the steam ope 
ates steam turbines to drive the submarine. 

Now, since that time eee work has been devoted by the Navy 
to the development of this idea, but dur ing - war very little progress 
was made because of the necessity of using virtually all of our avail 
able fissionable material for weapons. Wanlate power was entirely 
secondary. 


‘ 


HIGH PRESSURE STEAM PROBLEMS 


Now, I might mention in regard to nuclear power—utilization of 
that heat for manufacturing steam—that one of the problems is to 
get high pressure steam. In the case of the first submarine the steam 
pressure we get is only about 200 to 250 pounds per square inch, which 
is considered low in these day s. That is one of the things we must 
improve on. 

In the case of the studies we have recently made for aircraft carriers 
or for other major ships, we have been able to step that up in our 
studies to somewhere between 550 and 600 pounds, which is much 
more satisfactory and much more efficient. 

Senator Ropertson. What does the diesel engine get, a railroad en- 
gine, the diesel would use diesel oil only and the question of pressure 
would not be pertinent to the submarine that is diesel powered. 

Senator Fianpers. Modern steam powerplants run up to a thou- 
sand or more with superheat which heats the steam pipes to a dull red. 

Admiral Watt1y. I might say that on our newly designed ships we 
are up tomuch higher pressures. 





PROGRESS 


Well, during the war, as I say, we did not make so much progress, 
but in 1948 when the supply of fissionable material became more avail 
able, it was agreed among the Department of Defense, the Navy De 
partment, and the Atomic Energy Commission that we would proceed 
on an atomic submarine, and since that time we have made rapid 
progress in developing nuclear power for ships. 

Now, the first submarine, the Nautilus, was approved and appro 
priated for by Congress in 1952. The keel was laid last June, just 
about a year ago. At the present time it is well on the way to 
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completion. The amount of work that has gone into it is far greater 
than the percentage of physical completion. 


COMPARISON WITH FLEET-TYPE SUBMARINES 


Senator Know.anp. How does that compare in size overall length 
with your fleet-type submarine ? 

Admiral Watur. It is somewhat larger than the conventional sub- 
marine. We talk about displacement usually as the overall, both the 
length and the girth. It is about twice the size and about twice the 
cost of the conventional submarine. 

Senator Rorerrson. How about room in the submarine for the 
crew ¢ 

Admiral Waturn. We have a little more room in this submarine 
for the crew than we have in the conventional submarine. In fact, all 
our new designs are slanted in that direction to provide more comfort 
and room for the crew, whether it is a diesel or whether it is a nuclear. 

Senator Roperrson. I have not been in one since 1935 out at Pearl 
Harbor and I expect you have made a good many changes. There 
was not much room to turn around in that one. 

Admiral Wauurn. No. There have been great improvements since 
then. 

CONSTRUCTION OF “SEA WOLF” 


Now, the second submarine, the Sea Wolf, was in the 1953 budget. 
That has been proceeding in the preparatory stages, will be laid down 
this fall and will be completed about a year later than the Nautilus. 

Those are the only two vessels thus far authorized and appropriated 
for, to be powered with nuclear reactors 

In addition, we have a study going on for a larger submarine of 
much higher speed. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SUBMERGED SPEED 


Admiral Wattin. As I say, the size of these two submarines is 
about double the conventional submarine. Now, when we talk about 
a higher speed submarine, which we are studying at the present time, 
we are talking about 50 percent more speed submerged, which is quite 
an undertaking, and so far our studies indicate a much larger sub- 
marine of about twice the displacement. 

Senator Rost RTSON, Do those big ones carry any more torpedoes ? 

Admiral Waui1n. We have not gotten quite that far, but probably 
they will. Whether the Department of the Navy would go ahead 
on the construction of such a large submarine and at the cost which 
would be involved is of course somewhat questionable. I think that 
the Department will aim to reduce the size as we develop the nuclear 
power machinery and thus keep the cost down. Probably we can get 
as low as the size of our current conventional submarines, that is, 
about 1.900 tons or a little less. 

Regarding the progress of the work, Captain Rickover will talk 
about the reactor which is the heart of the powerplant, but I want 
to say generally that the tests of the first submarine plant under the 
jurisdiction of the Atomic Ene rgy Commission are under way at Arco, 
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Idaho. There is every indication that the results will be satisfactory, 
although obviously there will be many difficulties to overcome. 

In a way I think we can look at the first development of nuclear 
yower somewhat in the same hight as the first automobile. There 
will be tremendous improvements as we go along. 

Senator Corpon. What about this submarine in case your nuclear 
power does not work? Can you salvage some of it ? 

Admiral Wain. Certainly, we can, we can do something about 
it, but we have every feeling of optimism that the results will be satis- 
factory. There is always the possibility that there will be difficulties 
which will take more time to overcome than anticipated, but the people 
engaged in the work do feel optimistic. 

Senator Corpon. May I ask you one more question at that point? 

Admiral Wa.trn. Yes. 


® 
NUCLEAR CREW 


Senator Corpon. What level of technical skill is necessary on board 
that type of craft to handle this motor? What kind of technician? 
Do you have to have a nuclear expert ¢ 

Admiral WALLIN. Yes, you have to have someone schooled and 
trained in this work, and we have them already. The nuclear crew 
for the submarine is presently at Arco, Idaho, including the engineer 
ing officer and the key ratings, and they are entirely familiar with 
what is going on and they fee] entirely competent to handle the opera 
tion of the plant. 


NAVY PERSONNEL AT ARCO, IDAHO 


Senator Corpon. Are any of them out now at Arco? That is where 
your plant is being developed ? 

Admiral Watuin. That is where the Atomic Energy Commission is 
testing out the machinery which will be put in the submarine, a similar 
plant. 

Senator Corpon. Are any of your people out there helping in that, 
learning what to do? 

Admiral Waruin. There are a lot of people out so lee on 


that, including of course the contractor, which is » Westingeh 
Corp. 

Senator Corpon. I am speaking about naval personnel who will | 
available thereafter on board the submarine. 

Admiral Wain. They are there, yes, sir. They have their hands 


in on the work. That point is mentioned in this letter which I re- 
ceived on Friday from the general inspector for the Bureau of Ships, 
whom I requested to stop 1 in there and estimate the situ: nom He isa 
qualified officer having served about 5 years as Deputy Chief of the 
Bureau of Ships and has headed the Advance a sign Committee of 
the Bureau of Ships. I will just read a couple of extracts from his 
letter: 

What struck me was the unanimous enthusiasm born of initial sources and 
their confidence in ultimate success. Kelley and his chief 
That is Lieutenant Kelley, who is engineer officer— 


believe in the job to the point of being ready to go right now. To me this is an 
important indicator of the promise that nuclear propulsion for submarines al- 
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ready has. At the same time no one I talked with believes there will be no 
troubles and they are all set for eventualities. In fact, difficulties may already 
have developed, but they had every confidence in being able to surmount them. 
Their fine spirit based on intimate knowledge gave me a great thrill. Rickover, 
Roddis, and Simpson 


Roddis is assistant to Rickover, Simpson is a Westinghouse man— 
and the men at Arco are convinced they have learned from the STR 
That is the name of this particular project— 
enough basic facts to create a much simpler, smaller and later plant of high 
reliability. 

That is what we are aiming for in the future, to use what we have 
and develop it to the point where we have a better installation per 
mitting smaller ships. 


COMPLEXITIES OF ENGINES 


Senator Youna. Are these engines using nuclear power more deli- 
cate or involved than the conventional engine? Is there more to go 
wrong with them? 

Admiral Wain. There is at this stage. It is quite experimental. 
A diesel engine is a problem, too. We had plenty of trouble with 
diesel engines. 

Senator Youna. A diesel is a comparatively simple engine? 

Admiral Wain. Some of them are. We have tried to build diesel 
engines of high power, small size, and small weight in order to give 
efficiency in ship construction. 

Senator Youna. Are there many more parts involved and more 
delicate mechanisms used in nuclear power engines ¢ 

Admiral WALLIN. Yes, sir. 

Senator YounG. There will be more? 

Admiral Wain. Quoting from Admiral Wheelock’s letter : 

Already accomplished developments which otherwise would not be included 
in STR can now be used to attain these desirable ends 
That is, less weight and less space. 

Even the existing basis for estimating STR’s endurance is hedged with factors 
which seem to me ridiculously conservative 
the desire is intended to be conservative so we can expand from 
there— 
since they do not allow for operational nursing of the plant along lines that 
would be normal] for other prime movers. This conservatism is undoubtedly wise 
in a brand new effort but needs to be narrowly examined when primed to look 
ahead. 

That is what the program is. 

I was very pleased to receive this letter from him because he has 
looked at this very objectively with the idea of answering such ques- 
tions that you gentlemen have in your mind, especially future pros- 
pects. 

Senator Ropertson. If I may interrupt there, our distinguished 
colleague is a manufacturer. He wants to see details of this thing as 
a manufacturer. He has not much time. Then he can read the record 
of the potential difficulties, and so forth. 

Senator KNowranp. The admiral indicated earlier that the presen- 
tation will not take very long, but T think for the benefit of the mem- 
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bers that are here that probably the orderly procedure is to permit 
the admiral to complete his statement and then move on in an orderly 
fashion. 

Admiral Wau. | have only a few minutes more and Captain 
Snyder will have about 5 minutes and then Captain Rickover about 


15. 


TOTAL PERSONNEL IN PROGRAM 


1 want to say that the Navy is in this program completely and will 
prosecute it vigorously with the idea of adopting nuclear power for 
the fleet to the maximum extent practicable and possible. Right now 
we have a large number of personnel, officers and civilians, engaged in 
this work. Counting their part time, we have as many as 31 officers, 
123 civilians in the Bureau of Ships. More are being educated and 
trained in order to continue this program. 

Actually, as l have indicated, we see a new era of power not very 
far ahead. It is a challenge to us and we are trying to meet that 
challenge and to make this power available to the industry of the 
Nation. 

I want to say with regard to the budget that eventually that will 
determine our rate of progress. We have the talents available and 
in due time we need more budgetary support in order to proceed at 
the rate we would like to. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN DEPARTMENTS 


I would like to say one word with regard to the relationship between 
the Bureau of Ships, the Navy Department, and the Atomic Energy 
Commission, which has been practically perfect. We have had the 
closest cooperation and cordial relationships with the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Captain Rickover and some of his assistants work for 
the Navy and also for the Atomic Energy Commission. Captain 
Rickover heads the reactor design of the Commission under Dr. Haf 
stad, and in the Navy Department, Admiral Wright, whom I intro 
duced, coordinates atomic matters for the Navy. Mr. Lebaron is as 
sistant to the Secretary of Defense, also coordinates for the Depart 
ment of Defense and lends his support to carrying on our program. 

I feel that while the cost of atomic power at the present time is very 
high because of the experimental and developmental requirements, we 
can look forward to great and rapid improvement as we go along as 
in any other field of new development. 


COST OF FIRST ATOMIC SUBMARINE 


Senator Corpvon. What do you mean by “very high”? What will 
the first atomic submarine cost ? 

Admiral Warain. The first atomic submarine will cost in the 
neighborhood of $40 million without counting the cost of the reactor, 
which is furnished by the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Senator Corpon. How much does that cost ? 

Captain Rickover. That will cost about $15 million. 

Senator Maysank. How big will the reactor be in diameter? 

Captain Rickover. The reactor core itself is about 4 feet it 
diameter. 
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Senator Corpon. You are building two of these that will be exactly 
the same? 

Admiral Wauuryn. Yes, sir. They are different in design so far as 
the reactors are concerned; one is by Westinghouse and the second by 
General Electric as contractors. 

Senator Corpon. You are varying them to the extent that out of the 
two you will have more knowledge than you would get out of one? 

Admiral Wain. That is correct; yes, sir. And from each of them 
we will get a tremendous amount of knowledge with the idea of mov- 
ing forward into higher power outputs, trying to adapt certain fea- 
tures to higher powers that will be suitable for major vessels. That is 
the policy laid down by the Department of Defense which we are 
adhering to. 

CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTORS 


Senator Corpvon. Who is in charge of the construction of the first 
one? 

Admiral Wattrn. The General Dynamics Corp., Electric Boat Co. 
Division, at New London, Conn. They have contracts for both of 
them. 

Senator Cornon. Who is constructing the two reactors that are 
different ? 

Admiral Watury. That question I did not understand. 

Senator Corvon. The first reactor is being constructed by whom? 

Admiral Warttrn. By Westinghouse, the second by General Electric. 

Senator Maynank. As I understood, you told the chairman that 
General Electric was building one of them. 

Admiral Wain. Yes, sir. 

Senator Maynank. And Westinghouse is building one of them. 

Admiral Wain. Westinghouse the first, General Electric the 
second. 

Senator Maynank. Is there any great difference ? 

Admiral Waturn. There is considerable difference. I think Captain 
Rickover will explain that. The main difference is one we call the 
coolant. 

ANTICIPATED IMPROVEMENT 


I willend up by reiterating that we expect tremendous improvement 
in nuclear power utilization as we go ahead. While the first installa- 
tion is very complicated and very expensive, it at least is the dream 
of some and the hope of many that later on we can use nuclear power 
directly instead of via steam; that. we can put a few shovels full of 
material in a hopper, as some people have said, and utilize more di- 
rectly the heat derived therefrom. Whether that is a dream or not 
only time will tell. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Waturn. Now, I would like to introduce Captain Snyder 
to outline in 5 minutes a few aspects of ship design in order to ac- 
commodate our vessels to the utilization of nuclear power. 

Captain Snyper. Since nuclear power is just starting, obviously 
its effects on ship designs are just beginning to be felt. They are far- 
reaching and, in each case, a ship destined to carry a nuclear power- 
plant requires a special design to use this powerplant most effectively. 
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To show briefly the effects of nuclear power, as we now know it, I 
would like to use two examples, the nuclear submarines which we have 
in hand now and, as an example of the large surface ship, an aircraft 
carrier with the same capabilities of Forrestal. 


INCREASED SUBMERGED SPEED 


For the submarines, the estimated gains incident to use of nuclear 
power are: for speed and, comparing to the World Wav II submarine, 
over twice its speed. 

For our new attack submarine, the increase in speed of nuclear 
powered submarine is approximately 50 percent. 

Senator Roserrson. How long will this powerplant last? 

Captain Snyper. The nuclear plant is estimated to last for several 
hundred hours of full-speed operation with considerably more number 
of hours at lower speed operation. 


POSSIBLE MASS PRODUCTION 


Senator Youne. What is the possibility of mass production of this 
type of submarine? Can we build them as fast or faster than the old 
conventional type?! 

Captain Snyper. With regard to the hull, the hull is bigger. The 
same methods of construction would be used, so we would require more 
steel. It is my opinion, at the present time, the powerplant would 
probably take longer to build, but we think we can simplify that as 
we get more experience. ‘ 

Senator YounG. You could mass produce them ? 

Captain Snyper. You could mass produce them once you got set 
tled down. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Captain Snyper. There is a greater disparity in endurance in favor 
of nuclear submarines at lower powers. bre principal effects on the 
overall submarine design itself, and which is incidental to achieving 
the gains from the use of nuclear power, is an approximately doubled 
submerged displacement, which is used to carry the approxim: ite iy 
trebled shaft oat ‘power needed to get the extra speed and to provide 
the space demands of the nuclear plant. 

For an aircraft carrier like the /orresta/, the situation is not nearly 
as concrete, since the reactor design is in a most flu dL state and will 
probably remain so while the submarine plants go through their 
teething problems. 


EFFECT OF NUCLEAR POWERPLANT OF CARRIERS 


The effects of the nuclear powerplant on a carrier are tremendous 
and require a complete new ship design to get the needed space and 
also to take care of the increased and differently distributed weights. 
This is because we have to have our ships balanced both in trim and in 
displacement. 

At the present moment, and this is still subject to very considerab] 
change, an aircraft carrier of the same potentialities and toughness 
of the Forrestal will have an endurance that is estimated to be 20 to 60 
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times that of the Forrestal at full power and again would be better 
than that at lower powers. 

The carrier would of course not have the smoke problem which we 
have on current carriers. 

Now, the effects on overall aircraft carrier design, besides the com- 
plete redesign of the ship, would seem tentatively to ‘be that we would 
require a large: ship, approximately 25 percent greater standard 
displacement than the Forre stal, which, as you remember, is approxi- 
mately 60,000 tons. We would get this by lengthening the ship by 70 
feet and increasing her beam a foot and a half. 

We would also ‘have, i in the case of the nuclear propelled aircraft 
carrier and in contrast to the nuclear propelled submarine, a slightly 
slower speed than the Forrestal. We estimate that to be between 1 and 
2 knots. 


CARRIERS UNABLE TO NAVIGATE PANAMA CANAL 


Senator KNow.Lanp. Can the Forrestal. with its present displace- 
ment get through the Panama Canal? 

Captain Snyper. No, sir; her beam does not permit her to get 
through the Panama Canal. 

Senator KNowxanp. So obviously the new one will not get through 
the Panama Canal. 

Captain Snyper. No, sir; the new one will not. 

As to the future trend, as Admiral Wallin has stated, we are confi- 
o ‘nt that the weight and space demands of the nuclear powerplant will 
be reduced so that, ev entually, we will be able to get the gains of the 
nuclear power in ships of the same size, and, perhaps, beyond that, 
even of smaller size than we do now. 

Captain Snyper. That completes my statement, sir. 

Admiral Wain. Next we have Captain Rickover who will go 
through the technology and other aspects of the nuclear powerplant 
itself. 

Senator Know.anp. We are glad to have you here, Captain. We 
nen you before our Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Captain Ricxover. I wonder if I may start out by giving some in- 
formation on energy as it looks to the future because I do not think 
you can consider nuclear power for the Navy and civilian use unless 
you see why it is important aside from the military characteristics. 


REVIEW OF USE OF ENERGY 


Now, the amount of energy in this world from prehistoric times to 
1850, can be represented by 6 units and that we used from 1850 to 1950 
about 4 units; from 1950 to 2000 we will use somewhere around 10 
units. This is the rate at which we are using energy. 

Now, the population of the earth is 2.3 billion now. It is estimated 
it will be 3.8 billion by the end of the century and about 7 billion in 
2050. So you have an energy increase of about 3 times every 50 years 
and you have a population increase that is going up. To put it another 
way, if the rest of the world were to have the same standard as we, 
we will use up 6 times as much energy starting today as we are using 
in this country. Furthermore, between the end of World War I and 
the present time we used up more fuels and some minerals in the short 
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period of time in this country than las ever been used in the whole 
history of the world. 

Senator Ropertson. All our naval ships burn oil, none burn coal? 

Captain Rickover. They are all oil-burning now. Our oil reserves, 
taking the free nations—if I am going too far in this part, 1 would 
like to stop, if you think I am going too far in this aspect, but I think 
it is important to know why we are interested in ooliae power. We 
have about one third of the oil reserves of the free world, we have 
probably about one-fifth of what is left and we are using one-half 
of it. In the last 5 years, as you all know, we started importing lots 
of oil. 

As far as coal is concerned, it has been estimated that there are 
about 30 units left which can economically be ays 

As I said before, we are going to use up 4 in the next 50 years. 
Now, if you get the uranium—and uranium lonbeen four parts 
per million of the earth's crust, if you do not breed; you have 100 
units; if you get breeding out of uranium—you have 1,700 additional 
units. That means if this country is to maintain the same type of 
civilization and culture 50 years from now, we have to do something 
now about our energy sources because the amount of electric power 
in this country increased 4 times between 1900 and 1950. 


ESTIMATED INCREASE IN ELECTRICAL ENERGY 


The President’s Materials Policy Committee estimated we will use 
four times as much electricity in 1975 as we do now so the whole trend 
is toward tremendously increased uses of energy resources and we are 
simply not finding enough. We may get it from uranium or we may 
cet energy from the sun. With that background, I think you can ap 
prec late more why nuclear power is important for the Navy. 

Now, I will elaborate a little bit on what Admiral Wallin said. We 
have three projects under way. We used to have four until the De- 
partment of Defense recommended to the National Security Council 
that the aircraft carrier was not needed for national security. At 
that point the Atomic Energy Commission dropped it and have 
changed over to a civilian reactor which is exactly the same type as 
the ship, only it does not have the military characteristics. 


SUBMARINE THERMAL REACTOR 


The first project is the submarine thermal reactor, which is being 
built by the Westinghouse Co. Thermal means that the neutrons are 
at a thermal-energy level which means they are at the lowest possible 
energy level you can have. You have the same energy as particles 
of air in this room moving to and fro. 

That reactor uses water to cool it. When we started out there were 
90 different kinds of reactor designs which could have been chosen, 
The problem was difficult enough as it was. We used the water be- 
cause it is a good moderator, it is good for slowing down neutrons 
and it is a cooling medium with which we have had a considerable 
amount of experience. 

The shore prototype plant has been completed and is operating 
currently. The submarine unit is similar to that which is going into 
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the Nautilus and we will have a duplicate plant except it will be 
simplified. 
USE OF LIQUID METAL AS COOLANT 


The second submarine reactor uses liquid metal as coolant. Built by 
the General Electric Co., the shore prototype plant for it is being 
constructed. That uses intermediate energy neutrons which means 
neutrons that have about 20 times the energy level of thermal neutrons. 

There are many differences between them. We still do not know 
which will be the best one. That is why we are building two. 

Senator Fianpers. Is the metal used directly or used again to heat 
steam ? 

Captain Rickxover. The liquid metal goes through the reactor, then 
goes through a heat exchanger where it imparts its heat to water. 
That water is changed to steam, which then drives the turbine and 
which drives the ship. 

Senator Maysank. What kind of water? 

Captain Rickover. Ordinary kind of water. The water that goes 
through the reactor becomes radioactive and goes through the heat 
exchanger, and on to the opposite side of the tubes which are not 
radioactive and we get steam. 


REMOVING SALT FROM WATER 


Senator Ropertson. Do you have the problem of getting salt out of 
sea water ? 

Captain Rickover. We have evaporators aboard ships, and we dis- 
till the water before we use it. 

Senator Fianpers. The water is condensed and used over and over 
again ¢ 

Captain Rickover. Yes, sir. 

Senator Maysank. What do you do with the radioactive water? 

Captain Rickxover. That is in the closed loop. The specifications 
for that loop are leakage of 1 cubic centimeter or a thimbleful in a 
million years. It isin a bkib-sennare self-contained system. 


VULNERABILITY TO ENEMY ATTACK 


Senator Know.anp. You assume on this submarine like any other 
it would not be vulnerable to enemy attack? In the event of a depth 
charge destroying your submarine, you would have considerably 
greater leakage ? 

Captain Rickover. The primary system is pretty rugged stuff. It 
is about an inch and a half stainless-steel pipe. It is an all-welded 
system. I think you know, sir, you helped pass the bill in Congress 
that we got a live submarine in which we mounted all these com- 
ponents and depth-charged them 30 or 40 feet away from the sub- 
marine. When they did not work, we redesigned them until they 
worked. 

In building the first plant, we built to the Navy’s specifications; so, 
we telescoped all the time. So, the first plant we have out at Arco is 
actually part of a Navy submarine. The only difference is that it is 
on land. It has been suggested in jest that we build a canal from 


Arco to the Pacific. 
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Senator Fianpers. It is interesting that the primary steam circuit 
is radioactive and 

Captain Rickover. It is not a steam circuit, sir. The water in the 
submarine thermal reactor, that water cools the reactor. That water 
is kept under high pressure so that it does not become steam. That 
high-pressure water circulates through a heat exchanger and imparts 
its heat to the water which is on the other side of the tubes. That 
water goes round and round and is not steam. 

Senator FLanpers. But that primary circuit is radioactive ? 

Captain Rickover. Yes, sir. 

Senator FLANbeRs. But it does not impart its radioactivity in the 
heat exchanger ¢ 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator FLanpers. I will get this when you give the description 
of your mechanism. 

Senator Maysank. You have nothing to do with heavy water ? 

Captain Rickover. No, sir. Heavy water is good for making plu- 
tonium. It is not anywhere ne . as good as ordinary water for power. 

Senator Maysank. Senator Capehart brought back a bottle of 
heavy water. 

Captain Rickover. That is one-ninth heavier than ordinary water. 





PRODUCTION OF HEAVY WATER 


> nator MayBank. How would you describe H,O and heavy water ? 

Captain Rickover. H,O has two units of hydrogen. Heavy water 

in effect has twice as much hydrogen; so it has two (double-hydrogen ) 

atoms called duterium and the same oxygen. Your weight is rough ly 
one-ninth more. 

Senator Mayspank. You can make that heavy water out of any 
Wi ee 

Captain Rickover. Yes, sir. One part in 5,000 of ordinary water is 
heavy water. So, what you do at Savannah River in that big chemical 
plant is to get the heavy water out of it. 

Now, there is some water which is naturally better. I see where 
there is a place in Australia where they have some slightly radio-active 
springs where the heavy-water content is higher. 

Senator MayBanx. What about the plant. they have in Canada? 

Captain Rickover. The Canadian sheet uses heavy water which we 
give them, sir. The United States has given them their heavy water. 

Senator Maypank. There is no heavy water in Canada? 


Captain Rickxover. They do not make any for their own account. 
Senator MAYBANK. The best heavy water then is in Australia? 
aptain Rickover. As far as we know, the best raw water for mak- 


ing heavy water is presently in Australia. 

Senator MayBanx. Is Savannah River pretty good at making heavy 
water ¢ 

Captain Ricxover. It is pretty good and pretty expensive. Heavy 
water will soon get down in price. 

Senator Ronerrson. Is that actually heavier in weight ? 

Captain Ricxover. Yes, sir, about one-ninth heavier than ordinary 
water. 

Senator MAyBANK. You increase your hydrogen in the water; that 
is, the substance of it? 
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Captain Rickover. Yes, sir. 

Senator KNow.anp. All right, Captain, you may proceed. 

Captain Rickover. This is the reactor and steam-machinery com- 
partment of the first reactor which is now operating. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Bureau OF ORDNANCE 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. MALCOLM F. SCHOEFFEL, CHIEF, 
BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 


JUSTIFICATIONS 
Senator KnNow.anpb. Now, we will proceed with the Bureau of 
Ordnance, Rear Admiral Schoeffel. We will insert the justification at 
this point, and then you proceed, Admiral. 
ORDNANCE AND FACILITIES 


Amounts available for obligation 


Actual, 1952 Estimate, 1953 | Estimate, 1954 


Appropriation or estimate $1, 335, 668, 000 $879, 000, 000 $818, 000, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Emergency fund, Department of 
Defense,”’ pursuant to Public Law 179 6, 040, 000 


Transferred to 
“Facilities, Navy,”’ pursuant to Public Laws 179 


and 488, and proposed for 1954 — 30, 000, 000 — 20, 922, 000 —2, 200, OO 
“Military personnel, Navy,” pursuant to ch. 9, 
Public Law 11, 83d Cong —7, 843, 000 


“Retired pay, Department of Defense,” pursuant to 





ch. 9, Publie Law 11, 88d Cong 25, 000, 000 
“Military persennel, Army,’’ pursuant to ch. 9, 
Public Law 11, 83d Cong 35, 000, 000 
Adjusted appr ypriation or estimate 1, 311, 708, 000 790, 235, 000 815, 800, 000 
Prior year balance reappropriated 30, 420, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 274, 969 147, 000 502, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 103, 963, 013 100, 536, 000 58, 400, 000 
Total available for obligation 1, 446, 365, 982 890, 918, 000 874, 702, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for 
administrative reappropriation in subsequent years —6, 283, 354 —14, 008, 000 
Obligations incurred 1, 440, 082, 628 876, 910, 000 874, 702, 000 
Comparative transfer from “Ships and facilities, Navy”’ ‘ 58, 800 ‘ 
Comparative transfer to 
“Servicewide supply and finance, Navy’’.. 1, 614, 800 
“Civil engineering, Navy’ ae 12, 148 
“Ships and facilities, Navy”’ ~ 316, 200 
‘Research, Navy” SO aah acthsiitiit tte aie ih Ns widiinendiialiadblid 
“Aircraft and facilities, Navy’’ Le ; ‘ 215, 456 
Total obligations 1, 437, 564, 004 876, 968, 800 874, 702, 000 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal prop- 
erty (40 U. 8. C. 481 (¢)). 
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Obligations by activities 
Descriptio Actual, 1952 Est te, 19 I t 4 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


A ppropriated fund 








1. Procurement of ordnance and ammunition $886, 064, 037 $448 1, OM $409, 541, 000 
2. Maintenance of ordnance and an 4,52 l 2 wn 0 
3. Maintenance and operation of faciliti & 912,818 IRD, SOK 87, 000 
4. Improvements and alterations to facilitic 83, 039, 8 J O6, OOF 22, 235, 000 
5. Naval reserve 1,174 s 280, OOK 216, 000 
6. Research and development 131, 922, 35t 10, 000, OOF { 100, 000 
7. Industrial mobiiization ), 556, 34 9 Wn , m0 
8. Departmental administratior ‘ O41 8, G14, OOK 280, OOO 
Total obligations payable from 
funds 1, 333, 326, 022 776, 285. 800 s 800, 000 
Reimbursements from non- Federal source 
4. Improvements and alterations to facilitic 274, O69 147, 000 2,000 
Total direct obligations 1, 333, 600, 991 £32, SOK 816. 302. 000 
OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM 
OTHER ACCOUNTS 
1, Procurement of ordnance and ammunition 87, 225, 338 38, 327, 000 57, 400, 000 
2. Maintenance of ordnance and ammunitio 14, 560, 000 700, 000 300, 000 
%. Maintenance and operation of facilities } y20, 834 150. 000 170. 000 
i. Improvements and alterations to facilitic 150, 712 4, OOM 
Research and development 774, 717 10), OOK 100, 000 
7. Industrial mobilization 175, 240 
8. Departmental administration 156, 172 wn 0. 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements 
from other accounts 103, 963, 01 1), 536, 000 58, 400, 000 
Total obligations ‘ “ 1, 437, 564, 004 876), GOS, 800 874, 702, 000 


Admiral ScHorrreL. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am pleased to appear before this committee for the purpose of mak- 
ing a report on the programs of the Bureau of Ordnance and to pre 
sent our revised plans for operation during the fiscal year 1954. 

The chief responsibility of the Bureau of Ordnance is to provide 
the best ammunition and weapons for the fleet (surface, aerial and 
subsurface) in the quantities and at the time needed to support naval 
operations and approved readiness plans. 

The largest part of this responsibility is met through programs 
financed in the annual appropriation “Ordnance and facilities, Navy. 

I wish to discuss a requirement of $818 million under this appro 
priation title for fiscal year 1954. 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTIFORITY BY PROGRAM 


The sum of $818 million is requested to finance 8 major projects in 
this eee Rene I would like to insert table A in the record at 
this point to identify and compare the funding required for these 
8 broad programs during fiscal years 1952 through 1954. 

The amounts shown in this table are also included in chart 1. From 
these data it can be noted that the total request for next year represents 
an increase of $20.8 million over the revised 1953 base. This total in 
crease is a net figure resulting from decreases of $14 million in all 
of the nonprocurement programs, offset by increases of $34.8 million 
for procurement of ordnance and ammunition (activity 1 in the ap- 
propriation). The increases in this account are for produetion of 
ammunition. 
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REVISION OF THE 1953 APPROPRIATION AND THE 1954 BUDGET 


The sums indicated in table A and on chart 1 represent figures that 
have been rey ised by administrative review processes during the past 

months. Funds appropriated for fiscal year 1953 in this account 
have been transferred to other appropriations or have been reserved 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

The request for fiscal year 1954 submitted in January of this ye: 
has been revised. The policies and the review procedure under whic h 
these revisions were made have been presente d by other witnesses. I 
would like to place table B in the record at this point as an outline 
of the adjustments that have been made. 

The “Ordnance and facilities, 1953” appropriation was $879 mil 
lion. This appropriation was reduced by $81,851.000 ($67,843,000 was 
transferred to military pay appropriations and $14,008,000 is held as 
an estimated savings reserve). 

The January estimate for “Ordnance and facilities, 1954,” totals 
$816.619,000. Revisions in this funding plan have been made and the 
present estimate is $818 million—an increase of $1,381,000. This in- 
crease is a net figure and is the result of reductions in the 1954 plan 
totaling $69,448,000, which were offset by an increase of $70,829,000 
for procurement of ammunition. The increase in ammunition funding 
was the result of a policy change with reference to supporting Korean 
operations. 

The reductions, through transfer and reserve actions, in the 1953 
appropriations, and the revisions of the January budget for 1954 
reflect basically the same conditions and T can summarize the reasons 
for the changes covering both years. 


A. NONPROCUREMENT PROGRAMS (ACTIVITIES 2 THTROUGH 8) 


Reductions totaling approximately $50 million were made by these 
review procedures in the 7 programs other than for procurement of 
ordnance and Sekieuiiiheds (S18 million in 1953 and $31.3 million in 
the 1954 estimates). These decisions were the result of detailed 
examination of each planned project and, generally speaking, 
represent: 

(1) Savings through improved management and reduced costs. 

(2) Revised requirements based on more recent experience. 

(3) Deferment of projects to later periods. 

(4) Decreased civilian personnel ceilings. 


(5) A slower buildup of material readiness. 
BR. PROCUREMENT PROGRAMS (ACTIVITY 1) 


Adjustments of the major procurement programs in the 1953 and 
1954 plan have many different patterns. Reductions totaling $70.4 
million were made in planned procurement of underwater weapons, 
ordnance equipment, and guided missiles and in supporting inspection 
and transportation costs. The largest decreases were made in the 
funding of guided missile projects ($56.2 million). <A net increase 
of $39.8 million was made for procurement of ammunition (a de- 
crease of $31.5 million in 1953 and an increase of $70.8 million in 1954) 
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‘These changes in the major procurement funding plans, in genera 
resulted from one or more of the following conditions 

(1) Review ot the advance funding required to support product O 
lead time. 

(2) Review of requirements based on more recent experience and 
the required operational support for Korea in 1954. 

(5) Adjustments in the cost of ordnance material based on more 
recent production experience. 


( t ) A slower planned buildup of mobilizat on reserves, 


CARRYOVER FUNDS AND EXPENDITURES 


As the third part of this general statement, I would like to place 
table C in the record as it presents the 1954 funding plan from a 
somewhat different point of view, that is, in relation to expended 
or carryover funds from prior years. 

Chart 2, which presents the data contained in table C, shows the 
pattern of available funds and expenditures during the period 195: 
through 1954. ‘The three elements in this fiseal picture are all related. 

(1) The substantial funding received late in fiscal year 1951 and in 
fiscal year 1952 permitted the initiation of large production programs. 
The lead time required in the early stages = this new production of 
ordnance material built up unl quidated obligations to a high point 
of $1.8 billion at the beginning of fiseal year 19 

(2) Production deliveries and payments under prio and current 
year obligations will result in expenditures of $1.2 billion during 195: 
and $1.1 billion in 1954. 

(3) Payments for completed work and the reduced 
funding in 1953 and 1954 will in turn, reduce the unexpended pox mnces 


level ot new 


earried forward at the end of 1953 to $1.3 billion and to S827 million 
at the end of 1954. 

This is a gross dollar picture and represents the sui of many it 
dividual production and contract funding patterns. ach program 
has been subjected to detailed examination is to req rem { hnece 
sary dle livery schedules and p roduction lead time fund ng. Full con 
sideration has been given to the status and need of all material on 
order and undelivered from prior vear funds in developing this r 


vised 1954 budget request. The reductions in end-year carryover of 
unexpended funds during the pr riod 1953 to 1955 refleet not o1 ly an 
overall decrease in the productive effort but also reductions in the 
advance financing of production lead time. ‘That is the broad funding 
picture, Mr. Chairman. The handling of complex ordnance pro 
duction and supply problems under conditions of minimum funding 
for initial and reorder lead time periods is a challenge to planning an 
administration that must be met with all of our skill. It is a problem 
that will require the complete cooperation of large segments of in 
dustry. I believe that cooperation will be fully given. 


PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS FISCAL YEAR 1954 
PROCUREMENT OF ORDNANCE AND AMMUNITION 


Five hundred one and seven-tenths million dollars, or 61.3 percent, 
of the total new funds requested in this appropriation for fiscal year 
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1954 is for procurement and production of ordnance and ammunition, 
that is, service hardware. The detailed justification of the amounts 
under this heading is contained in classified supplements, shopping 
lists, and supporting requirements, production, and funding sched- 
ules. Iam prepared to discuss any or all of the items in whatever de- 
tail that you wish. The 1954 program represents the approved bal- 
ance that we are seeking to maintain between providing for the re- 
quirements of the present operating forces, retaining or establishing 
ininimum mobilization reserves and holding together an economical 
and stable production base that will respond to the heavy demands of 
mobilization production. Funds for procurement of ammunition, 
which represents the largest part of this budget request, have been 
increased in this revised plan to provide for partial replacement of 
ammunition that would be required to support continued Korean op- 
erations beyond the end of the current fiscal vear. Other procurement 
fund requests reflect in largest part the availability of new weapons 
for initial or continued production. 


MAINTENANCE OF ORDNANCE AND AMMUNITION (ACTIVITY 2) 


Ninety-one and three-tenths million dollars is reqnested for the 
maintenance of ordnance and ammunition. These funds will provide 
spare parts and components for maintenance and improvement of 
ordnance installed or required for installation in fleet forces and for 
maintenance, rehabilitation, and modernization of ammunition stocks. 
A decrease of $9 million from the amount required in fiscal year 1953 
is planned, although the requirement for direct support of Korean 
operations beyond the end of this year will place large demands upon 
the programs funded in this project. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF FACILITIES (ACTIVITY 3) 


Funds required for maintenance and operation of the Ordnance 
Shore Establishment account for 6.3 percent of this total request. 
Savings due to improved management programs and the improved con- 
dition of our plant are offset in part by the increased cost of additional 
facilities and the cost of the Federal cataloging utilization program 
established by public law. 


IMPROVEMENTS AND ALTERATIONS TO FACILITIES (ACTIVITY 4) 


The number and cost of repair, alteration, and minor new construc- 
tion nrojects for the Ordnance Establishment have been greatly re- 
duced below the level of prior years. The projects included in the 
1954 program represent the highest priority items that have been 
approved as essential to the efficient operation of our field stations. 
An increase in funds is requested for procurement of equipment to 
permit the Bureau of Ordnance to carry forward its part of a basic 
pronerty management proeram of the Department of Defense. The 
replacement of worn-out equipment on an orderly time schedule is 
an important part of a long-range program that will permit the most 
economical management of this problem. 
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NAVAL RESERVE (ACTIVITY 


The requirements for ordnance support to the Naval Reserve pro- 
gram remain relatively constant, although a reduction in maintenance 
spare parts has been possible. This program provides ammunition 
for the Naval Reserve training program as well as maintenance and 
installation of ordnance equipment in Naval Reserve training centers, 
ships, and aircraft. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITY 6 


The overall research and development program is continued in the 
1954 plan at the revised 1953 level. This program represents an inte 
grated part of the total Navy and Department of Defense research and 
development program. Major effort will be given in 1954 to program 
of high potentialities with greatest emphasis placed in projects for air 
defense, antisubmarine operations, combat-air support and the ex 
panded application of nuclear energy to naval weapons. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION ACTIVITY 


The requested funding for the industrial mobilization program in 
fiscal year 1954 reflects substantial reduction in the provisions for in 
dustrial preparedeness measures but includes increases to provide for 
partial dismantling of certain parts of the established production 
base. 

DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION (ACTIVITY 8 


The sum requested for departmental administration is about 1 pet 


cent of the total. Administrative and technical workload created by 
prior year funding combined with the planned 1954 programs will 
exceed that of prior years. However, a long-range program of im- 
proved personnel utilization is expected to compensate for this in 
creased workload. 

This concludes my general statement, Mr. Chairman. I have certain 
prepared material available dealing with personnel plans that was 
requested for inclusion in the record at this time. 


TABLE A.—Ordnance and faciliti 


1, Procuremet 
Maintenan« 
Maintenar 
Improvements and 
Naval Reserv 

. Research and development 
Industrial mobilizet 

. Departmental administration 


t 


Total 


1 Includes funds available through trat 
2 Includes comparative transfers of $59 
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tments tn appropriation “Ordnance and f 


In thousands of dollars] 


iw 488, 82d Cong 


1ppropriated funds availal 
approprt lion ordnan 


$1. R11. 597 % 43, 636 


790, 235 S15, 800 


1, 220, 000 1, 100, 000 


Admiral Scuorrret, IT have, sir, certain charts here which are de 
scriptive of some of the tables given in this statement. Would you 
care to see these charts, sir? 

Senator KNowLanpD. Yes, you may proceed, 


REVISED REQUEST 


Admiral Scnorrren. This chart, sir, supplements table A in my 

eneral statement, compares the funding 7-7 _ for our eight pro- 
grams during the fiscal vears 1953 through 1954. From os data it 
can be noted the total request for this next year of $818 million rep- 
resents increase of $20.8 million over the revised 1953 basis. 

I would like to emphasize the revised base because the amount actu- 
ally appropriated to the Bureau in 1953 was $879 million. Much of 
it was reprogramed by the Department of Defense. 

The small chart there in the center shows the variations in our 
funding over the 3 years 1952, 1953, and 1954; there was very heavy 
funding in 1951 not shown, and in 1952, $1,333 million, dropping to 
net funding of $797 million in 1953 and coming up very slightly in 
1954. The remainder of the ce hart shows the distribution and the vari- 
ous subheads of this appropriation. The green representing in each 
case the 1952 funding; the light tan, 1953; and the darker, 1954. As 
you can see the great majority of our dollars go into the actual pro- 
curement of service hardware. It came down sharply in 1953; it 
has gone up slightly in 1954. 
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The next item there, “Maintenance of ordnance a i i 
1s, aS you will note, coming down. The mamtenahnce and opel ilLion 


ol facilities ot Naval Ordnance establishment, you will notice, Is 
coming down, having been just under $59 million in 1952; 353 m iIlion 
in 1958, and was $51 million for 1954. The improvements and altera 
tion to facilities both within and without the Naval Ordnance Estab 
lishment is also on the Way down quite sharply Trom the ISov heure. 


NAV/d. RESERVI 


The request for the Naval Reserve runs along at practically a con 
stant quantity. The request on research and development is higher 
than it was in 1952, but it is the same as the revised 1953 level. 

The request on the industrial mobilization fund Lhe been red iced 
very sharply from the 1952 level. ‘The departmental achininistration 
is somewhat down from either the 1952 or 1953 levels. 

Without going into the details at this time of how these fivures 
were arrived I would like to show on the next chart, whi ch Col 
responds to sane C in our prepared statement, our position in regard 
to carryover funds, showing how these carryover funds are rapidly 
reducing. In each one of these years the light gree represents the 
new authority and the darker green repres nts the carryovel funds. 

As a result of the heavy funding in 1951 and 195: marily for 
material, much of it was quite long leadtime, the carryover built up 
until in 1953 it reached the peak of $1,811 million. In 1953, as of the 
Ist of April we had already had expenditures against that of $939 
million and the estimate for the remainder of this _— year would 
bring the total for the year to $1,220 million. So that in 1954 we are 
going into the year with a. carryover of $1,343 milli ion. 

In that fiscal year we expect expenditures of $1,100 million, leay 
ing us at the end of 1954 with a carryover of $827 million. In other 
words, the carryover has been brought down to a point about equal 
to the level of the new funding of the last 2 years. 

Senator KNow.anp. I am going to, if 1 may, make a brief state 
ment at this time. I have to go to the floor to pre pare for the session 
today. Senator Ferguson, as I indicated earlier, is tied up in another 
committee meeting; he asked me to preside this morning. He has 
asked Senator Smith of Maine to preside at this afternoon’s session. 
I wonder if it would not be convenient for her to preside now so I 
can go to the floor. 

Admiral ScHorrreL. Senator, we have a short movie on some of 
our guided-missiles work. It is only about 5 minutes long. lL wonde1 
if you would be interested in seeing it. 

Senator SmitTu. I would be interested in seeing it. How much work 
is it to set it up? 

Admiral Scnorrret. No work at all. We can have it ready in a 
few minutes. 

Senator Smirn. Can we go on while you are getting it ready ? 

Admiral Scnorrret. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Smirn. Will you put that other chart back up again? On 
that maintenance of ordnance and ammunition, does that include the 
remaking of ammunition ? 
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AMMUNITION RENOVATION 


Admiral Scnorrrer. Yes, it does, the rework as we call it, the 
renovation. 

Senator Smirn. What percent do you remake ? 

Admiral Scrorrrer. We find that when ammunition is turned 
from ships that have been at sea, that approximately 11 percent - 
it require s a considerable amount of rework. In addition to that, 
have a program of going over lightly all of the ammunition in am 
munition depots every 5 years. 

Senator Smirn. I am ‘thinking about ammunition that has been 
sent out in one direction or the other that becomes obsolete. What 
do you do with it? Do you bring it back here to your yards or your 
sho Ps to remake or check, or do you go out where it is? 

\dmiral Scnorrren. We do both, Senator. We have some mobile 
meern’s which go around and at times when the situation is desperate, 
and in order to do so they act on the ammunition on the spot. Of 
course, as vessels return to the yards, their ammunition is gone over 
back here in the States so that both processes are under way. 

Senator Smrru. You may remember that the subcommittee of the 
Senate Armed Service Committee established the fact that there was 
a shortage. What is the situation in the Navy? 

Admiral Scnorrrer. We have been srecessful in supplying the 
Korean operation to the extent where the Chief of Naval Operations 
has made the statement that there has heen no modification of opera 
tions nor any lives lost due to ammunition shortages in the Navy. 

I should like to state, that in support of the Korean hostilities the 
Navy has been dependent almost entirely on the stock of ammunition 
left over from World War II. These stocks have been carefully 
maintained, renovated, and reworked precisely for such an eventuality 
as the Korean hostilities or world war ITT, and the Congress has sup- 
ported this prudent investment in maintaining vital. ammunition 
assets. 

ADEQUACY OF AMMUNITION SUPPLY 


The supply of ammunition to naval forces operating in the Korean 
theater has been in general adequate. Although specific shortages 
have occured, such shortages have not curtailed nor prevented com- 
bat operations, nor endangered any personnel or units. Such short 
ages as have occurred have been due chiefly to three factors : 

(a) The absence of substantial enemy air and naval opposition has 
made it possible to use surface and air bombardment to a high degree. 
As a result, our Korean expenditure rates for high-usage items for 
these purposes have far exceeded World War IT usage rates. 

(4) The long production lead time, 18 months or more for most 
items of ammunition. 

(ec) Unpredictable deterioration of some component of an item of 
ammunition rendered stocks unserviceable until corrected. Short 
ages due to this case were sudden but usually temporary because 
quality evaluation techniques permitted ready identification of the 
problem. 
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BOMB SITUATION 


The bomb situation requires special discussion. Navy stocks of 
World War II type bombs were sufficient to meet the initial impact 
of the Korean operations and would have been adequate for a larger 
effort based upon the pattern of World War II. However, the ton- 


nage of bombs dropped in Korea has no precedent in Navy experience, 
und it was necessary to initiate procurement of additional stocks. In 


this connection the Air Force had large stocks of World War LI type 
bombs. . All of these bombs were obsolescent. New types were under 


design. The Army, therefore, filled Navy bomb orders from Air 
Force stocks rather than from new production lines. This enabled 


the Army to deliver bombs to the Navy sooner than if production lines 
had been set up. 


However, as the Korean hostilities continued with unprecedented 
high usage rates of bombs, the time arrived when it became question- 


able whether Air Force stocks would continue to support Navy re- 
quirements. Air Fore ‘e stoc ‘ks of one size b omb were Ir apidly dle ple ted, 
and by early calendar 1952 it became necessary for the Army to go 

into the production of this bomb. This is the only bomb which has 
been in actual critical short supply, because neither the Navy nor the 
Air Force had sufficient stocks. It was necessary to reduce the usage 
rate of this bomb to the point where existing stocks would last until 
deliveries from new production would become available. The supply 
status is now such that a restriction on the combat usage rate of this 
bomb has been lifted. 

Funds for production were prorated in fiscal year 1953, and addi 
tional funds to continue this production have been included in the 
fiscal year 1954 budget. Funding for production of this item includes 
specific increases made by recent administrative reviews. 

The ammunition supply situation in Korea is expected to continue 
favorably if the present tempo of hostilities is unchanged during the 
fiscal year 1954. Should the nature of the Korean hostilities change 
radically, for example by injection of air attacks on our fleet or of 
undersea warfare against us, shortages in certain antiaircraft and 
antisubmarine ammunition might develop. In the event of all-out 
war and the extension of hostilities or a change of locale of hostilities, 
our readiness position is quite another thing. 


KOREAN EFFECT ON RESERVE SUPPLIES 


It is plain that the ammunition expenditures in Korea which have 
come from stocks on hand have seriously depleted our mobilization 
reserves in many important items. The production potential has 
improved greatly during the past 3 years but the overall inventory 
position has deteriorated. The bomb supply will continue to be un- 

desirably low for some time. The readiness position of one item of 

gun ammunition will continue to deteriorate through 1954 despite in- 

crease in production because of a steadily increasing requirement aris- 
ing from an increasing number of guns being installed in the fleet. 

: The readiness position of another item of gun geore has been 
deteriorating since fiscal year 1951. This trend will be checked in 

fiscal year 1954 by the receipts from new production which was initi- 

ated in 1951. 
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If the Korean hostilities continue through fiscal year 1954, the 
expenditures of ammunition will in general cancel the receipts from 
new production and will thus delay the rebuilding of mobilization 
reserves. The program presented in this budget provides for partial 
replacement of the ammunition expected to be expended in Korea 
in fiscal year 1954, but does not provide for general rebuilding of 
mobilization reserves. However, the continued production of critical 
items of ammunition from carefully selected sources does maintain 
a production capacity that can be expanded for mobilization. 
Furthermore, additional facilities for a number of new ammunition 
items are included in the 1954 program. 

Senator Smirn. Do I understand there is not any money requested 
in this bill for building up our reserves ? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. If the Korean hostilities or other hostilities 
of the same order of magnitude continue throughout 1954, there will 
be, in general, no buildup of mobilization reserves. 

Senator Smirn. Has that been called to the attention of those who do 
planning ? 

Admiral Scuorrret. Yes, indeed. 

Senator SmirH. And it has been approved ? 

Admiral ScuorrreL. That is the policy that has been decided upon. 


CARRYOVER FUNDS 


Senator Smirn. What do you mean when you talk about carryover 
money? Isthat money that has been contracted for and not used or is 
it money that has not been contracted for ? 

Admiral Scnorrrer. It is money that has been obligated on con- 
tracts, but the material has not yet been delivered, so that the pay- 
ment has not yet been made since the appropriation is one that has to 
be obligated in its first year, but is available for the expenditures 
for the following 2 years. 

Senator Smiru. So it has not been from lack of money in the past 
that you are not up to requirements in the ammunition ¢ 

Admiral Scnorrrer. Money has had a great deal to do with it, Sen- 
ator. We have had to reprogram in the ammunition for Korea some 
thing of the order of $325 million in order to maintain our ammunition 
position. 

Senator Smirxw. And that is approved policy? 

Admiral Scnorrret. That has been approved policy. 

Senator Smirn. How does the Navy get its ammunition? What are 
your buying procedures, your procurement procedures ¢ 

Admiral ScnorrreL. We purchase the inert parts in general from 
commercial manufacturers. The explosive and the propellant are 
mainly obtained from the Army, but a modicum of it we manufacture 
ourselves at the Naval Powder Factory at Indian Head. In general, 
the explosive and the inert parts are assembled together into complete 
rounds at our ammunition depots. 

Senator Smirn. What percentage of all of the procurement of arms 
and ammunition comes through the Army ? 

Captain Kina. I would say 60 percent of it. 

Senator Smrrn. The Army would procure about 60 percent of all 
the Navy needs through its regular procedures ? 

Captain Krne. Yes, ma’am. 
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PROGRAMING PRICES 


L 
Senator Smiru. Do your progr: umin o prices agree with the ones the 
| Army used in their own submission to this committee ? 


Admiral Scnorrre,. We get our prices from the Army up to the 
latest time in which we can make up our submission, Senator, and I 
am not sure they agree with the’ prices they submit to you, but they are 

| the latest prices we can get from them. 
Senator Smirun. Will you submit those for the record ? 
(The information referred to follows:) 
Unit costs, representative ordnance items procured by orders from 
irmy Ordnance (proposed fiscal year 1954) 


Unit ce 


pat 


20-millimeter ammunition__- ; $1. 20 
100-pound G, P. bomb 105. 0O 
Special practice bombs_- ; 5 3, 300. 00 
Phototlash bombs, M—122 ; 265. 00 
Photoflash cartridge M 1/2 ; le 2. 45 
Photoflash cartridge TS7 J 12. 00 
Rocket grains___--~ : 20. 00 
Mk. 16 A/C gun_-_--- : . 2, 445. 00 


Admiral ScHorrre.. We have a long list of those. 

Senator Smiru. Will you supply it for the record ¢ 
Admiral ScrorrreL. Yes. Senator, may I ask that we may be per 
mitted to supply it to pace eT. rather than for the record ? 

(The information requested, being classified, was filed with the 
committee. } 

Senator Smiru. Yes, I think that is well requested. They can use 
it for comparison and use whatever part they can. 

Admiral Scnorrret. Yes. 

Senator SmirH. Did you have your program price for the 220 and 
260 fragmentation bomb ? 

Admiral Scnoerrre.. There is none in our 1954 program, Senator. 

Senator Smrrn. I was asking for it to compare it with the Army 
price. Do you have something else there that you can compare, of 
similar nature? 

Admiral Scuorrret. At the present time, Senator, they are quoting 
to us for an item cost of $150 for the unit. 

Senator Smiru. For the fragmentation bomb ? 

Admiral Scnorrret. Yes. 

Senator Smiru. How does that compare with the Army at these 
prices ? 

Admiral Scnorrren. These prices come from the Army. There are 
(wo weights, so we have some variation in the prices. The 220 is one 
size and the 260 is another size. 

Senator Smirxn. But you get both through the Army ¢ 

Admiral ScHorrren. Yes. 

Senator Smiru. Isn’t it mass production, that would bring down 
costs ¢ 

Admiral Scuorrret. In some items it certainly does, yes. 

Senator Smirn. Would it not be true in all items? 

Admiral Scuorrret. In some items the original estimates of cost 
were found to be unduly low. Certain comparisons here, the 234-inch 
folding fin aircraft rocket down $1 per unit. The 100-pound general 
purpose bomb down $6.92 per unit. 

Senator Smiru. That is because of the mass production ? 
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Admiral Scnorrren. Yes; I can give others. 

Senator Smiru. I think that is sufficient for the record. What was 
your program cost for the 3-inch .50-caliber cartridges in 1953 ? 

Admiral Scnorrren. In 1952, at $70; 1953 at $60; and 1954, $60. 

Senator Smrrn. Just the same ? 

Admiral Scnorrren. Yes. 


EFFECT OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Smrru. How much does research and development delay 
in production and increase cost ? 

Admiral Scuorrret. I am not sure I understand your question, 
Senator. 

Senator Smrru. I notice the research and development item. Of 
course, that is going on all the time. Now, do you hold up production 
when a new design i is in the making or is the production of any item 
held up until new designs or changes are made, or do you keep pro- 
cluction going ? 

Admiral Scnorrret. Once we are in production on an item, there 
are unfortunately still, often changes required by demands of the 
service. Whenever that occurs we endeavor to evaluate the situation 
as to whether it is or is not desirable to introduce that change im- 
mediately in the production or to hold the change until a number have 
accumulated. If it is a vital change and one affecting safety, we will 
probably introduce it immediately. If it is a change merely affecting 
the ease of usage, why we will probably hold that until a number 
have accumulated to be introduced. 

Senator Youne. Are there any funds in this appropriation bill for 
Korean operations, for ammunition ? 

Admiral Scnorrren. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. How much? 

Admiral Scrorrrer. $70,829,000 was specifically put in here on a 
change of policy on the part of the Department of Defense. 


ADVANCE FUNDING 


Senator Young. That is the first time you have had any advance 
funding? 

Admiral Scuorrret. It is the first time we have had any advance 
funding. 

Senator Smrrn. That is earmarked for Korea and not for building 
up reserves which may have to be used for Korea or some other place ? 

Admiral Scuorrret. No; I cannot say that. It was put in there 
as a result of a change in policy, but I feel that it should be considered 
as a part of our total ammunition problem. 

Senator Smirn. I do not like this. The reserve from World War 
II is what we have been dependent upon over the last 3 years, is it not? 

Admiral Scnorrret. The only way in which we have got, anyway, 
Senator, is the building up of going production base. 

Senator Smrrn. In other words, “if there is an emer gency, you think 
you would be able to produce enough ammunition by longer hours 
and more shifts? 

Admiral Scnorrren. For each one of our items we draw a diagram 
setting forth a line of requirements, not only our present-day require- 
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ments, but our requirements as they would be expanded in case of 
mobilization. ‘Then we draw another line showing our inventory, 
including funding, such funding as we have, and subtracting, of 
course, our regular usage and then we draw another dotted line show- 
ing what would be the acceleration of production that would be pos- 
sible by expanding our production base to 3 shifts, T-day oper: ation, 
and see whether our final dotted line, which must start with our in- 
ventory as a base, will meet the line of mobilization requirements. 

This question 1s obviously one of both; of inventory on one hand 
and the production base. If one had an inventory equal to the mo- 
bilization requirements, it would not be necessary to have a produc- 
tion base in being. If one has a low inventory, in order to meet 
possible mobilization requirements one must have a considerable pro- 
duction base. As the inventory builds up the necessity for the pro- 
duction base is reduced. 


REWORKING OF AMMUNITION 


Senator Smiru. Just as an observation, during our study of the 
ammunition situation in the Army we learned, or it was reported, 
that the Navy had done a remarkable job in reworking and remaking 
obsolescent types of ammunition out in the Pacific; that the N: avy 
moved its people and its facilities out there rather than bringing it 
back. Is that a correct impression ? 

Admiral Scuoerrex. It is very gratifying to hear that statement. 
This was the work primarily of the mobile units that I referred to. 
There were ammunition facilities set up in Japan and the mobile 
units went out there and did a great deal of very valuable work, re- 
working ammunition on the spot. 

Senator Smiru. Exclusively for the Navy, or did they do it for the 
Army? 

Admiral ScHorrre.. I imagine they did it for anybody who had 
ammunition there, Senator. I do not know for sure. 

Senator Smiru. I would be interested in having some information 
on the amount of work that it did for the Air Force and the Army. 
I gather from your statement that the Navy rather felt that plants 
on a standby basis perhaps would do the job in case of an emergency 
rather than building up the large reserve piles that later have to be 
reworked. Do I estimate that correctly ? 

(The information referred to follows:) 


WorK PERFORMED BY MAERU’s 


One MAERU is presently operating in the Pacific theater. This MAERU 
accomplishes ammunition evaluation and reconditioning work upon naval am- 
munition in this theater as appropriate. In the interest of national defense, 
this MAERU is available to process any and all types of ammunition, regardless 
of ownership, in this theater of operations. Information as to specific instances 
or tonnage data regarding the extent of this operation for the Army or the Air 
Force is not available. 


Admiral ScuoerrFre.. I feel strongly that our best position is a rea- 
sonable mobilization supply backed up by a going production which 
can be expanded rapidly. That is much the soundest position rather 
than having complete mobilization reserve in inventory. 
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COST FACTOR FOR MAINTENANCH 


Senator Smirn. What cost factor have you used for maintenance 
of buildings and equiment? In other words, what have you included 
in your estimates for maintenance of buildings and equipment in the 
reserve plants? 

Admiral Scnorrrer. We have used a factor of 50 cents per square 
foot. 

Senator SMITH. How does this compare with the recognized Gov 
ernment factor of 3 percent of acquisition cost ¢ 

Admiral Scuorrre.. I am sorry, I cannot make a comparison imme- 
diately. May I submit that for the record ¢ 

Senator Smirn. If you will, please, and also tell us if that cost 
factor includes the cost of adequate inspection. 

Admiral Scuorrren. It does include inspection. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Plant value Estimated Estimated 
exe P lin a maintenance | maintenance 
aaa “osts base xosts based 
Naval industrial reserve ordnance plants production | ““~. oa a oes : ¢ 
equipment an ped gh nme 
7 of plant per square 
and tools value foot 
Bronx $594, 000 $17, 820 $2, 000 
East Lehigh 7, 216, 000 216, 480 2, 000 
Pittsburgh No. 1 (Hays 2, 884, 000 86, 520 51, 000 
Poughkeepsie 1, 050, 000 31, 500 37, 500 
Lebanon 650, 000 19, 500 10, 000 
Milwaukee 1, 558, 000 46, 740 10, 000 i 
Minneapolis - - 4, 953, 000 148, 590 115, 000 | 
Nicetown 1, 966, 000 58, ORO 9, 600 
Pittsburgh No. 2 (Homestead) ..-_- ae y 813, 000 24, 390 53, 900 
Total ‘ = 21, 684, 000 650, 520 1 291, 000 


! Equals 1.3 percent of plant value. 

Senator Smiru. It is just past 12. If it is agreeable, we will look 
at the missile movie and then adjourn until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

Admiral Scnorrret. Captain Brady (off the record). 

Senator Smiru. The committee will recess until 2 o’clock this after- 
noon and recess for a unanimous consent vote at 3, and return for 
further questions. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the hearing was recessed until 2 p. m. 
the same day.) 


AFTER RECESS 
Bureau or OrpNANCE 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. MALCOLM F. SCHOEFFEL, UNITED 
STATES NAVY, CHIEF, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE—Resumed 


PRODUCTION OF MISSILES 


Senator SmirH, The committee will come to order. 

Admiral, I think we left off with the pictures on missiles which we 
appreciated seeing very much. 

Do you have any statement other than that which you have already 
given? 
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Admiral ScHorrreL. No, I have not. 
Senator SMirH. What about production of missiles getting starte« 
on a fairly large basis without adequate development ? 

(Discussion off the record) 

Senator SMITH. Reports are coming to the committee that there are 
excessive facilities being provided, costing large amounts of money. 
Do you have any comment on that? 


REPORTS REGARDING POMONA PLAN’ 


Admiral ScHorrreL. | imagine these reports must have to do with 
the guided missile plant at Pomona, which is of a size that is beyond, 
undoubtedly, beyond our current needs. It was designed that size 
because the Coordinator of Guided Missiles maintained very stoutly 
that unless we built a facility with such things in view that we 
would never achieve the psychology of production, and we would 
remain in the phychology of model-shop operation. However, it 
has been so designed that in case our expectation that we would not 
use all of that plant in time of peace should prove true, we would 
be able to break it up and lease parts of it. 

Senator Smiru. In other words, you are building facilities more 
for psychological effect and morale builders than actual need / 

Admiral Scuorrren, A facility of that size would, 1 am sure, be 
requisite under mobilization conditions but it is not requisite under 
the requirements that we can foresee today. 


COST OF FACILITY 


Senator SmirnH. What is the cost of that facility out there? 

Admiral Scuorrrer. Roughly $30 million. May we get a more 
accurate figure for the record ¢ 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The cost of construction of the facilities at Pomona, Calif., was $16,248,000. 
Machine tools and other production equipment costing $19,936,000 were provided 
for this facility. The total cost was $36,184,000. 

Senator SmirH. Yes. 

Under what authorization was that facility built for guided mis- 
siles? 

Admiral ScnorrFe.. “Facilities for guided missiles.’ 
is completed now. 

Senator Smiru. Is there any money in this bill or this budget for 
that facility ? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. No. 

Senator Smiru. That has been taken care of, contracted for in past 
months? 

Admiral Scnorrren. Yes. 

Senator Smirn. Is there any money in this bill for other such facili- 
ties or installations for guided missiles ? 

Admiral Scuorerret. No; there is not. 

Senator SmrrnH. How many other facilities have you like the 
Pomona ? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. For guided missiles? 
Senator Smirnu. Yes. 


The facility 
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MISHAWAKA PLANT 


Admiral Scuorrret. We have a small facility for another guided 
missile at Mishawaka, Ind., being operated by the Bendix Corp. 

Senator Smirn. Of the same size? 

Admiral Scuorrren. No. 

Senator Smirn. What was the cost of that? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. I am afraid we will have to get that for the 
record, also. It is very modest by comparison. I believe it is of the 
order of a million dollars or less. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The cost of new construction and rehabilitation of the facilities at Mishawaka, 
Ind., was $775,000. 

Senator Smrrn. Are those the only 2 guided-missile facilities that 
thé Navy has? 

Captain Kine. Not in the way of plants. We have assisted contrac- 
tors in machine tools and such things as that. Those are the only 2 
plants. 

Senator Smrru. You mean the Navy has other plants for machine 
tools? The Navy gets out the machine tools? 

Captain Kine. I say in some of the other contractors’ plants we have 
assisted them by putting in machine tools, but we have not built any 
other plants other than the Pomona plant and facility at Mishawaka. 

Senator Smirxn. Will you provide for the record, please, the amounts 
that have been expended for facilities for the guided missiles? 

Admiral Scuorrren. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Structures 


Fiscal year 





a or tt | Rehabilitation Total 
ROLE Ie af Filla) certs 4 ; | i | 
1951 $565, 000 | $15, 926, 000 
RI iD at Ena a wi inn Geek eine | 80, 000 1 000 
Pmitidhdeupintiiunhabanhetntialet . 246, 000 2, 538, 000 
Total aonam daw esha 35, 408, 000 | 891, 000 36, 299, 000 


Senator McCarran. Are you addressing yourself to table A, 
“Ordnance and facilities” ? 

Admiral Scuorrren. Yes. 

Senator McCarran. To what item were you addressing yourself 
just now, please ? 

Admiral Scnorrren. The guided-missiles part of the appropriation, 
“Ordnance and facilities.” 

Senator McCarran. Does that come under “Procurement of ord- 
nance and ammunition” ? 

Admiral Scnorrren. Yes. 

Senator McCarran. Or “Maintenance”? 

Admiral Scnorrre.. The question was actually under the “Procure- 
ment” part. 

Senator McCarran. “Maintenance and operation of facilities” ? 

Admiral Scuorrrer. No; it was under the “Procurement” subhead ; 
the “Facilities” subhead there. 
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Senator McCarran. Now, your figures here are in millions, al- 
though represented in thousands, $886,064. 
Admiral Scnorrret. I am not sure which table you are referring to. 
Senator McCarran. I am speaking of this table that I have. This 
is in millions, is it not¢ It says “in thousands of dollars” in the head- 
ing. What I want to ask, How much did you have in 1952 under this 
heading “Procurement of ordnance and ammunition” ¢ 


1952 FUNDS 


Admiral Scnorrren. In 1952, $886,064,000. 

Senator McCarran. Is that the subject you were addressing your- 
self to when I came in ? 

Admiral Scnorrren. A part of that; yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Now, in 1953 you want how much ¢ 

Admiral Scnoerrret. In 1953 we had $466,976,000 ; in 1954, estimate 
$501,471,000. 

Senator McCarran. That isa revision upward, is it not? 

Admiral Scuorrret. It is; yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. You probably addressed yourself to it before 
Icamein. If you did, I do not want to cover the ground again. Why 
was that increase ¢ 

Admiral ScHorrre.. The increase results from a change in policy on 
the part of the Department of Defense in regard to the supply of 
ammunition for combat purposes. 

Senator McCarran. Did you cover that before I came in, the detail 
of it ? 

Admiral Scuorrren. Not in detail, sir. It is covered, however, in 
this general statement which was made a part of the record on opening 
of the hearing. 

Senator McCarran. I wonder if you would care to elaborate on it 
a little. 

Admiral Scuorrren. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Just on why there is the increase. 

Admiral Scnorrret. On page 3 of the general statement at the bot- 
tom of the page, the adjustments of the major procurement programs 
in the 1953 and 1954 plan have many different patterns. Reductions 
totaling $70.4 million were made in planned procurement of under- 
water weapons, ordnance equipment, guided missiles, and in support- 
ing inspection and transportation costs. The largest decreases were 
made in the funding of the guided-missile projects, decrease of $56.2 
million. Then there was a net increase of 39.3 million made for pro- 
curement of ammunition. 


AMMUNITION RESERVE STOCK 


Senator Smiru. Right there, as I understood this the Navy was 
not asking for any funds for a reserve stock of ammunition, that 
Korea is included but not the reserve stock here in this country. 

Admiral Scnorrret. Korea is included. My answer, Madam Chair- 
man, was that essentially we were not increasing the mobilization 
reserve, and there are certain new items in which there has not been 
any mobilization reserve or practically none up to the present time, 
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that are going up, but speaking by and large, we are not increasing 
mobilization reserve by this action. 

Senator Smiru. You are not asking for any money for increasing 
reserves ¢ 

Admiral Scnorrrex.. Not directly. 

Senator Smirn. That was because of the policy set by the budget 
makers ? 

Admiral Scnorrre.. Yes. 

Senator McCarran. It is probably due to my ignorance, but I do 
not reconcile your answer with this statement in the report where you 
are asking for an increase of $39.3 million. 

Admiral Scuorrren.. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. You say by and large you are not asking for 
an increase ? ' 

Admiral Scnorrren. Not asking for an increase in our mobilization 
reserve, but in prior years we have not been authorized to budget in 
advance for any combat expenditure. This year, after the submission 
of the first budget in January of this year, there was a policy change 
and the policy became that we should budget for ammunition in ad 

vance for a period. As a result of that policy change, our figures go 
up to this $39.8 million. 

Senator McCarran. I hope you understand me, Admiral, that I am 
trying to elicit the reasons for it because I am very much in favor of 
it and not against it, but I want to get it clarified for the record that 
it really is a budgetary request for an additional amount, an increase. 

Admiral Scnorrre.. For an increase in our ammunition, yes. 

Senator McCarran. So when you say by and large, it is not an 
increase, that is rather a misleading statement ? 

Admiral Scnorrren. I was saying, sir, that it was not an increase 
in our mobilization reserve stock. It is intended to be an increase to 
cover our expected usage in Korea. 

Now, if the combat in Korea changes radically in its nature, this 
firure is no longer an accurate one. 


EFFECT OF KOREAN TRUCE 


Senator Smiru. Then if we have a truce in Korea will that money 
be diverted to some other use ? 

Admiral Scuorrrer. I think it would be extremely unwise to do 
anything with that money except to use it to buy ammunition. 

Senator McCarran. I am glad to hear you say that, Admiral. 

Admiral Scuorrret. In anticipation of this question, I prepared 
about a three-page statement. May I read it? 

Senator Smirn. Yes, indeed. 

Admiral Scnorrret. I should like to say that in the support of 
Korean hostilities the Navy has been dependent almost entirely upon 
stocks of ammunition residual to World War II. These stocks were 
maintained, renovated, and reworked precisely for such an eventuality 
or world war III. Congress supported this prudent investment in 
maintaining vital ammunition assets. As a result of this farsighted 
policy, the supply of ammunition to naval forces operating in the 
Korean theater has been generally adequate; it is obvious that am- 
munition expended in Korea which was taken from stocks on hand 
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depleted seriously our mobilization reserves of many important items. 
The production potential improved substantially since commence- 
ment of Korean hostilities but the overall inventories had deteriorated. 
The bomb supply in partic ular will continue to be a matter of grave 
concern for some time. The readiness position of one item of gun 
ammunition will continue to deteriorate through fiscal year 1954 
despite increasing production of a steadily increasing number of guns 
being installed in the fleet. 


DEPLETION OF 1952 AND 1953 INVENTORIES 


Recognition has been given to this depletion of inventories during 
1952 and 1953. This recognition is evidenced by the substantial 
programing of other than ammunition funds for use in replacing 
these depleted ammunition stocks and to prevent the completely in 
tolerable situation wherein no ammunition inventories whatsoever 
would be on hand and available in case of the outbreak of hostilities 
similar to those in Korea or world war III. This reprograming 
during the aforementioned fiscal year can be illustrated in terms of 
adjustments made between some of the nonammunition and the ammu- 
nition programs as follows: 

We took a great deal of money out of nonammunition programs and 
put it into ammunition. 

There was programed from fire-control systems to ammunition, $56 
million; reprogramed from guns to ammunition, $66,600,000; re- 
programed from torpedoes to ammunition, $14 million; reprogramed 
from mines, and so forth, to ammunition, $12,400,000; a total of $149 
million from those programs. 

In addition, reimbursements received from mines and ordnance 
equipment—and which I would have liked to use for replacing those 
items but which have had of necessity to be used to replace Korean 
ammunition expenditures—amounted to $24,700,000. 


REIMBURSEMENTS FROM MDAP 


In addition to that, we received reimbursement from MDAP for 
items sold for which we did not have immediate need for replacement 
and reprogramed that to ammunition to a total of approximately 
$150 million more. 

In other words, we applied about 324 or 325 million dollars to am 
munition from various sources for which it was not appropriated. 

a program presented in this budget includes an increase of $70, 

29,000 over the January 1953 budget directly related to an assumed 
por of the Korean hostilities. With this increase the budget 
provides for partial replacement of the ammunition expected to be 
expended in Korea in fiscal year 1954 but it does not provide for 
general rebuilding of mobilization reserves. 


BOMB PROGRAM 
The bomb position is such that I have proposed to the Chief of 


Naval Operations that I increase the bomb program by $28 million 
over and above what is now in the budget for bombs at the expense of 
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other programs. ‘This sum is required regardless of whether or not a 
Korean truce is effected. 

The Chief of Naval Operations has approved this proposal. 

In the event of the truce, the need for the amount budgeted for 
certain high usage rate items would of course be reduced. I would 
hope to be able to take advantage of this opportunity to adjust the 
procurement programs along the following lines: 

Begin rebuilding our depleted mobilization reserves of critical 
ammunition items; begin to restore the mine, torpedo, fire-contro] 
and gun programs which have had to be held in abeyance in support 
of the ammunition program. 

In view of the foregoing factors, I can say it would be extremely 
unwise to make any total reduction in the major procurement based 
on a Korean truce. 

Senator McCarran. How would this program that you have sug 
gested here and you speak of affect your reserve program ? 

Admiral Scuorrret. Do you mean the Naval Reserve program o1 
the program of mobilization ? 

Senator McCarran. Ammunition reserve. 


REBUILDING MOBILIZATION RESERVE STOCKS 


Admiral Scnorrret. If there were a truce and we had this money, 
we will be able to build stocks of some of the depleted parts of our 
mobilization reserve stocks. 

Senator McCarran. Admiral, when you use the term “depleted 
items” do you mean the items from which you took money to put into 
ammunition ? « 

Admiral Scuorrre.. We would want to rebuild a part of some of 
them, yes, sir, but, as I have said here, we would like to readjust 
our procurement programs along the lines of part of it going back 
into ammunition and part of it going into these programs that have 
been drawn upon in order to provide the ammunition. 

Senator SmirH. Admiral, what I cannot understand is that if there 
is a truce you would use that money that is appropriated for ammuni- 
tion for Korea to rebuild the reserve stocks. Why is it not more im- 
portant even, if there is not a truce, to rebuild the reserve than it is if 
there is a truce? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. I would like very much to rebuild the reserves 
in either case, Madam Chairman, but we have certain restrictions and 
certain policy decisions from higher authority with which we must 
comply. 

Senator Smirn. Is the decision based on the assumption that the 
Korean truce will come into being and with the thought that that 
money will be used for reserve or that the necessity for the stock- 
pile is ignored ? 

Admiral Scnorrret. At the time these policy decisions were made 
by higher authority, the truce negotiations were dragging along in 
such a state that I doubt very much whether it affected the thinking. 


AMMUNITION SHORTAGE 


Senator Smirn. What types of ammunition is the Navy shortest of? 
Admiral Scnorrret. Bombs. Next we are depleting our inventory 
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of 5-inch, 38-caliber, antiaircraft ammunition. And we are introduc- 
ing into the fleet a very considerable number of 83-inch, new designed 
3-inch antiaircraft guns, and we do not have much of a stock for them. 

Senator McCarran. Is that not a highly essential item, your anti- 
aircraft guns ¢ 

Admiral Scuorrre.. Yes, sir. Then there is the 2%4-inch air-to- 
air rocket which we are manufacturing both for ourselves and for the 
Air Force, and of which we have only a very small stock at the present 
time. Antisubmarine warfare weapons require building up; those 
are the new designs. 

Senator Smrrn. Would you say your ammunition reserves other 
than those items are at a high level ? 

Admiral Scnorrren. Yes, speaking generally, we have other items 
of ammunition that are at a high level, such as large-caliber armor 
piercing projectiles. 

Senator SmirH. We talk about them as being hard-to-get items. 
What does the Navy do or what do you do to make them easier to get ¢ 

Admiral Scnorrre.. The first thing, of course, is to have a good 
development, followed by a proper pilot line for production and then 
getting good contractors for actual production and keeping very close 
contact with them at all times to assist them in overcoming their 
troubles. The local inspectors are of the greatest assistance to the 
manufacturers and the Bureau in that respect. 





AUTHORITY FOR PROCUREMENT 


Senator McCarran. You get your authority for the procurement 
of these items largely from a higher authority ? 

Admiral Scnorrre.. Yes, si 

Senator McCarran. Do you ri ave any difficulty there? 

Admiral Scuorrret. We have had many discussions on that sub- 
ject, sir. I might say that the theory under which the Navy Depart- 
ment operates is that the Secretary of the Navy has the full and com- 
plete authority for the Navy. He has delegated to the Chief of Naval 
Operations the responsibility not only for operations in planning but 
for decision as to what materials in general terms will be provided, 
where and when it shall be provided, and then through the Assistant 
Secretary to the Bureau comes the authority as to how to provide it. 

The Chief of Naval Operations in general terms tells us what to 
get, how much to get, and when to get it. How to get it is the job of 
my Bureau. 

Senator McCarran. Is there any one individual that is in complete 
control of that item as to how it shall be procured and distributed @ 
Or do you have to go through channels? 

Admiral Scnorrret. We have to go through many channels. 

Senator McCarran. Are those channels, channels of delay, of neces- 
sity ¢ 

Admiral ScuorrreL. Of necessity they take time. They frequently 
improve the wisdom of the decision, sir. I cannot object to these 
channels. 

Senator McCarran. I am not asking you to object. I am just trying 
to get the facts. 
Admiral ScHoEFFEL. 


Yes, sll 
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Senator McCarran. It has always struck me that celerity and speed 
in these things may some day be essential. I am wondering through 
what channels you would have to go in order to get what is necessary. 

Admiral Scnorrren. I might say, sir, that in ‘regard to the supply 
of ammunition the Chief of Naval Operations looks to us to supply 
the ammunition and very seldom attempts to go into questions of 
detail of that supply. We say that such and such is necessary to be 
supplied to the Pacific Fleet and to the Atlantic Fleet. It is very 
seldom that is questioned or has to be discussed with them. We merely 
inform them that we are taking such and such actions. 

Senator Smrrn. I gathered from your earlier statement that you 
went to the Chief of Naval Operations concerning the use of some of 
the Korean money for a purpose which you thought was important. 
Have you done that regularly about items you thought were in 
vreater need 4 

Admiral Scnorrrer. We have regularly kept the Chief of Naval 
Operations informed of what we proposed to do; yes, sir. 

Senator Smira. And you go directly to him? 

Admiral Scuorrret, Yes. 


PERSONNEL CEILINGS 


Senator Smiry. Since new personnel ceilings were established for 
the last half of the fiscal year 1953 and for fiscal year 1954, what action 
has been taken to reduce the money for personnel purposes 

Admiral Scuorrren. There is a reduction of approximately 4,000 in 
the number of personnel. 

Senator McCarran. Is that all civilian and naval personnel ? 

Admiral ScuorrreL. For the civilian personnel the figure of reduc- 
tion is 5,113 at a saving of $18,904,000. ‘The military personnel reduc- 
tion, sir, was of the order of 10 percent. 

Senator Smrru. How many of those places vacated by civilians will 
be filled by military personnel ? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. None. 


EFFECT OF PERSONNEL REDUCTION ON ORGANIZATION 


Senator McCarran. How is that going to affect your organization ? 
If this civilian personnel was not needed before, they should not have 
been there. If they were needed for the effectiveness and efficiency of 
your depatment, it seems to me it must be rather a shock to you to 
have that number reduced. 

Admiral Scnorrret. The way in which it is generally done, sir, is 
to put out at contract with civilian manufacture rs or civilian research 
and development organizations work that we would otherwise have 
planned to do within our own establishment. 

Senator McCarran. Following that course, Admiral, is there any 
retarding in the speed with which a project is carried out? Can it 
be carried out more effectively and more rapidly than if done other- 
wise ? 

Admiral Scnorrret. It is very difficult to draw an exact compari- 
son, sir. I have endeavored from time to time to get figures on cost 
and time within our establishment versus those commercial establish- 
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ments and I find that in about half the cases it turns out that we can 
do it more cheaply than the commercial prices we get. In about half 
the cases it is the other way, sir. 

Senator McCarran. How about time? Is there a time lag in there 
greater, would you say ¢ ; 

Admiral Scnoerret. Once the commercial outfit gets going, it is 
very likely to do a much more rapid job than we can do because a 
commercial outfit probably is set up with specialized tooling to do that 
kind of job and not much else, whereas our plants are largely what we 
call job plants and are not so well suited to mass production. It is 
generally so much easier for us to get started in one of our own plants. 

Senator McCarran. Now, as to your reduction in numbers in naval 
personnel, what did you say that was? 

Admiral ScnorrreL. Approximately 10 percent. 

Senator McCarran. Is that going to affect the efficiency of your 
department ? 

Admiral Scnoerret. It is going to make it distinctly more difficult 
to carry on some of the operations. The majority of our military 
personnel are in the Marines for security services and our aviation 
personnel at the three naval air facilities that we have on our stations. 
And it is going to require some reduction in the effectiveness of those 
operations. 


DANGER TO DEPARTMENT EFFICIENCY 


Senator McCarran. Is that any immediate danger to the efficiency 
of your department ? 

Admiral Scnorrret. There is no immediate danger upon which I 
can put my finger at this time, sir. 

Senator Smirn. How much of that 10 percent is for taking care 
of peak demands ? 

Admiral Scnorrrer. We have never attempted to carry a pool to 
meet the possible peaks that have not been actually presented to us. 
We have always attempted to keep our personnel as closely as possible 
in line with a predicted level of workload. 

Senator Smrru. Do you not take into consideration vacations and 
leave, and so on, when making estimates for personnel, then adding 
some to your regular requirements ? 

Admiral Scnorrret. We do have to take account, yes, of the vaca- 
tions and leave. As an example, if figuring the number of people to 
do a certain number of man-years of work, we figure the number 
required on the basis of the net number of days that an individual 
works per year after he has taken vacation. So that is definitely a 
factor that is included in our personnel plans. 


SURPLUSAGE 


Senator McCarran. Admiral, there is one thing that strikes me. 
Why were there such great numbers, reduced by 4,000 or thereabouts, 
necessary in the past and why are they not necessary now! Were they 
necessary in the past or were they just surplusage ? 

Admiral Scuorrren. They were not surplusage, sir. As I said 
earlier, we must meet this situation by contracting out more of our 
work. 
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Senator Frercuson. Now, do you mean to say, then, there is going 
to be no saving; all we are doing here is saying for you to reduce and 
then you say, “Well, I am going to contract it all out”? 

Do you think that is what is intended by Mr. Wilson? Is that what 
he has told you—that this is an imaginary cut? 

Admiral Scuorrret. No, he has not told us it is an imaginary cut, 
but we must meet our responsibilities to the service to provide the 
material necessary for the service. 

Senator Fercuson. We understood there were a lot of places where 
you could cut this out. I want to say frankly that if the people who 
have been connected with the service are anywhere near right, you 
have a lot of surplus labor. You have a lot of surplus officers and 
men. 

Admiral Scnorrrev. Not in my organization, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. Every organization feels the same way about it. 
We have a number of these places where we think they can be cut. 

Senator Smrru. In other words, Admiral, when I asked you how 
many of the vacancies left by the cut in civilian personnel would be 
filled by the military, the question would better have been, “How would 
the work be done which was done by those who were cut,” and the 
answer would be, “Contracted outside” ? 

Admiral Scuorrre.. That is the primary answer. 

Senator Smirn. So the story isthe same. We are going to pay any- 
way; the work has to be done and if the Navy is efficient to the last 
man and the Navy is cut 4,000 people, you cannot do the work with that 
fewer people ? 

LACK OF SOUND ORDNANCE INDUSTRY 


Admiral Scuorrrer. It will have to be handled in that fashion. 
If there were in existence in the United States a sound ordnance in- 
dustry, we could get along on a much smaller naval ordnance estab- 
lishment than we have today. Effectively, there is no such industry. 
Therefore, we have to maintain a very considerable naval ordnance 
establishment to carry out our responsibilities. There is no one 
to run an ammunition depot, for instance. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you get for us cases when it was required 
to cut personnel and you merely went and had a contract made and had 
somebody else do it? 

Admiral ScnorrreL. We can certainly give you cases of where it 
would be desirable to manufacture 

(The information referred to follows :) 





IMPACT OF PERSONNEL REDUCTIONS 


Personnel reductions imposed upon this Bureau in connection with its “Ord- 
nance and facilities” annual appropriation were decided upon during the latter 
part of April 1953. Implementation commenced on or about May 1, 1953, with 
completion expected on or about June 30, 1953. The interim has been required 
in order to affect an orderly reduction-in-force procedure, in accordance with 
rules prescribed in NCPI and civil-service regulations. During this period, the 
Bureau has been accomplishing the most urgent projects at hand, with the most 
effective utilization possible of personnel on board. Less critical and urgent pro- 
grams were deferred, taking into account the orderly reduction in force men- 
tioned above. 

During this period, neither the Bureau nor its field establishments negotiated 
any contracts which would be considered to be equivalent to or in lieu of a 
compensating reduction-in-force program. In the event that, after July 1, 1953, 
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the urgency of certain work manifests itself and makes such action imperative 
in the opinion of this Bureau, appropriate approval will be sought via the usual 
channels. 

Senator Ferguson. No, not desirable. I want to know where you 
have done it in the past. If we cut your personnel or if your Secretary 
of Defense cuts your personnel, then you are in effect telling us that 
all you are going to do is to just do the same work, probably cost the 
same money ~ but all you will do is to cut down on the military person- 
nel, civilians as far as your services are concerned, and go out and do 
it by contract. 

Admiral Scuorrre.. That is what we have to do in general terms. 

Senator Frereuson. In other words, you are not going to save any 
personnel in the establishment and have a lesser number of men do 
the same work. You do not mean to tell us now that every man is 
fully employed all the time ? 

Admiral Scnorrret. No, of course not. 

Senator Frercuson. No, just like the Chair had been asking you, 
there are slack times that many of your men do not have work to do. 

Admiral Scnorrret. I can assure you it has been our earnest 
effort for many years to insure that the people in our organization 
are busy and do an honest day’s work for a dollar. 

Senator Frrcuson. On the question of being busy you know people 
can keep busy doing very little—some people can—and we realize that 
once we try to cut, then the personnel are taken away from the real 
vital spots so they can come back and say, “You have ruined the 
department.” But sihee is certainly quite a bit of work in this ad 
ministration here, these personal services, that you can have elim 
inated and still do as good a job. 


PERSONNEL TRANSFERS 


Now, have personnel been transferred from other sections of the 
Navy to Ordnance ? 

Admiral Scuorrret. We have been cut in our ceiling and I do not 
know whether that was m ade up by giving the other people bigger 
cuts than ours or not, sir. We will have to de ‘velop an answer for 
the record on that, sir. 

Senator McCarran. I understood the Senator’s question to be: 
Have personnel been transferred from other departments to the 
Ordnance. 

Admiral Scuorrret. No. 

Senator Fercuson. Have you protested these cuts to Mr. Wilson or 
to Mr. Kyes and told them all you do now is to contract it out ? 

Admiral Scnorrre.. No, sir; because it is common knowledge 
within the Navy Department and | have assumed that that informa- 
tion would have passed up the line. 

Senator Frercuson. We have to find out now if all along the line 
this does not mean a cut at all; if it is only shadow boxing. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


Admiral Ciexton. When we started the hearings in the Senate 
about a week ago it was testified that the Navy was reducing about 


83872—-53—pt. 2—,—16 
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11,000 civilian employees during the year and a half period from 
January 31 until June 30, 1954, and about 4. 000 dur ing the fiscal year 
1954. It was estimated at that time that between 5 and 6 percent of 
the total civilian personnel, about 20,000 civilians would be of the 
nature which you are discussing, where people remaining in employ 
pulling up their belts and cutting out services which they would no 
longer require. The remainder was probably a transfer from civil- 
service personnel to industry, to civilian industry. That was based on 
what was considered an equitable distribution of the workload be- 
tween Government plants and private industry. That testimony is 
in the first day’s hearing. 

Senator Fercuson. He says it is all to be contracted out, they can- 
not spare a man. 

Admiral Ciexton. I am speaking for overall Navy numbers. Six 
percent of the total civilian personnel that were laid off, which would 
account for about 20,000 people, were cut by eliminating work which 
had been done in previous years and would not be done again. The 
funds for the pay of these personnel were removed from the appro- 
priations affected and are therefore actual savings. 

Senator Smit. In other words, if you cut a Navy yard 20 percent, 
you simply take the work away from the navy yard and give it to 
some private concern ¢ 

Admiral Ciexton. Only a part of that work would be given to 
private plants and the other would be eliminated entirely. Savings 
would be made by more efficient utilization of personnel left. 

Senator Samira. Is that not false economy? Why not leave those 
people where they are rather than pretending to cut the budget when 
you are really only moving them over to some other section ¢ 

Admiral Ciexton. That was in accordance with the decision to 
make a more equitable distribution of the load between Government 
plants and civilian indus stry. 

Senator SmirxH. But it is really fooling ourselves. Like the chair- 
man of this committee, I supposed that when we were cutting 4,000 
people out, work would go undone, but now I note, I do not need 
to worry about it because it is only going to be taken away from the 
Navy and given to the civilians. 

Admiral Ciexton. That is only partly true. If the work has to 
be done, it has to be done in that particular area 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION ON EFFICIENCY 


Senator McCarran. How does it affect the efficiency of the Navy 
or of your department in this particular instance? That is what wor- 
ries me. If these 4,000 people were essential to the success of your 
department in the past, then how do they become nonessential except- 
ing as you have explained here the work they did is now going to be 
contracted out which in my judgment—I may be wrong on this, time 
will tell—may be more expensive than retaining the 4,000 may prove 
to be. 

Admiral Ciexton. Any question of requirements, Senator, is cer- 
tainly one of judgment, and I cannot say that the cut will be greatly 
damaging to the Navy or to the Nation. We can rearrange these 
things in an effort to do it on a wise basis. 
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Senator McCarran. Where is the economy? Can you tell me that? 

Admiral CLexton. There is little or no economy in just cutting 
personnel if they are needed. If you want economy, sir, if you want 
to save money, the way you have to do it is to cut out programs and 
the personnel associated. 

Senator Frrauson. You will be surprised how much can be saved 
by cutting out personnel. You rm be surprised, I think the tops 
of the Cc ivilis ans how 1h c ‘harge ot t h; ive In mind doing not what you 
are saying, no economy at all, just « ae anging figures here, and personnel 
is going to really remain the same, the top is going to be manned by 


the military and they are going to keep all their people in. I do not 
think that is true. I do not think the military has been overworked. 
There are a few of them that have been, and that is always going to 


be the case. I think you can go around to your shore establishments 
and around the Pentagon and all and find men who have a hard time 


keeping busy. That has been my experience. 
Admiral Ciexron. The testimony of the first day, Senator Fergu- 
son, was that of the 40,000 that would leave the N avy in civilian em 


ployment during the year and a half, commencing January 1, 1953, 
20,000 would be the type ) you are speaking of and their pay has been 
saved. 

Senator McCarran. What percentage of that 4,000 came out of the 
Pentagon ?! 

Admiral ScuorrreL. We do not have anybody in the Pentagon. 


HEADQUARTERS REDUCTION OF PERSONNEL 


Senator McCarran. The Navy Department. 

Admiral Scnorrrent. Our own headquarters down here is at 17th 
and Constitution, 126 out of our place. 

Admiral Ciexton. Eleven hundred civilian employees approxi- 
mately came out of the Navy Department during the same period. 

Senator Fercuson. Now, this 126. you say they can be spared or not 
spared ¢ 

Admiral Scnorrret. They can be spared. 

Senator Frercuson. The reason they can be spared is that you are 
going to transfer work that is being done by about 20,000 over to 
private industry ? 

Admiral Scuorrret. Not by 20,000 because he was referring to an 
all-Navy figure. 

Senator Frrauson. How many in your Department? 

Admiral Scuorrret. It is 5,113 from this appropriation. 

Senator Frereuson. You can get rid of 126 and that work is going 
to be done by civilian producers ? 

Admiral SCHOEFFEL. Yes. 

Senator SmirH. The committee will be in recess while members go 
to the floor to vote. 

(Recess taken. ) 

Senator Fercuson. Do I understand you want to go back to the 
item we were on when we left the vote in the Senate ? 

Admiral Scuorrret. If you wish to, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Yes, I would like to go back to that. 

Admiral Scnorrre.. The figure that I gave you, 5,113 reduction, is 
a reduction from the figure that was in the b udget that went up to 
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the Congress in January. Now, perhaps you would prefer that 1] 
talk to the figure of reduction from the 1953 levels ¢ 

Senator Fercuson. No, I do not want you to talk to that. That is 
within 6 days of water over the dam. 

Admiral Scuorrre.. I mean the reduction of these 1954 figures from 
the present-day figures, the reduction in the fiscal year 1954. Our 
estimate for 1954 is 1,877 less than our current figures for the fiscal 
year 1953. The budget that went to the Congress in January, gen- 
erally known as the Truman budget, contained a higher figure for 
1954 than for 1953. 

Senator Fereuson. That is true. 

Admiral Scnorrrer. And the figure of the reduction of 5,113 that I 
spoke of earlier was a reduction from that Truman budget figure. The 
reduction in the fiscal year 1954 is 1,877 man-years below the. man- 
years for the current. fiscal year. And there are certain aspects of 
this reduction which are definitely of the type of a true tightening 
of the belt. Under maintenance and operation of facilities that item 
calls for a reduction of 318 man-years which will be achieved by 
austerity within the organization. 

Senator Frreuson. I note you used the word “austerity.” I do 
not think your belt is going to be drawn very tight when you take 
only 318. ‘That may be austerity. I know that the taxpayers, their 
austerity by having to pay it in the Government is much more severe 
than we appreciate who are in Government. So I do not think we can 
talk about austerity when we want to cut the budget here as this man- 
power is cut. 

Admiral Scnorrrer. You see, sir, we are all taxpayers. These 
people whom we are employing are taxpayers just as we in uniform 
are taxpayers, also. 

Senator Frrevson. I will put on the record what I found from 
the Defense Department, not from your service. 

Admiral Scnorrren. Yes. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


Senator Frreuson. We are advised that this cut in personnel is not 
to be a subterfuge, nor is it to be a paper cut. Where personnel has 
been cut, it is intended that there be a cut in the program through the 
elimination of unnecessary projects or doubling up of work among the 
remaining personnel. Where it is found that this is not possible, then 
it is up to the service to take the matter up with responsible authority 
to bring about adjustment if such is deemed necessary. And it was 
reemphasized that there is no intention that these cuts be paper cuts. 

Admiral Ciexron. Mr. Chairman, may I add that the appropria- 
tion for “Ordnance and facilities” just happens to be one of the ones 
that has the smallest of all cuts. The cuts of civilian personnel which 
I told you about earlier amount to $118 million. That money has 
all been removed from the appropriations of the Navy and none of 
that can be used for hiring of people in industry. 

Senator Frereuson. I did not think so, but the record was not clear 
on that. 

Admiral Cuexton. We had money in the 1953 budget, for 464. 
835 man-years, and in this 1954 budget we have snsnah for 431, 967, 
and the difference bet ween those in dollars is approximately 3118 mil- 
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lion and that money has been removed and can never be used for 
anything. 


Senator Frercuson. So it is a real cut. 


TRAVEL FUNDS 


| Going now to the question of travel, we had personnel services and 
now travel. What actions are you going to take to reduce the money 
for travel ? 

Admiral Scuorrret. We have very stringent controls on the subject 
of travel, sir. There is a reduction of $7,000 in our estimate for total 
travel, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. $7,000? 

Admiral Scuorrret. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. Do you think that is reasonable with the number 
of personnel that has been cut ? 

Admiral Scuorrret. Yes, sir. This travel is largely dependent 
upon the nature of our workload. In the fiseal year 1954 we expeci 
to have deliveries of almost as much material as in the fiseal year 1953, 
and in order to administer our job, we will have to have our people 
visit our contractors from time to time. 

Senator Frrauson. Do you figure the cost of travel in military 
planes? Is that in here? 

Admiral Sciorrrer. No, sit 

Senator Frercuson. This is paid-out travel by way of railroads or 
commercial lines 7 

Admiral Scnorrret. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. What percentage of your travel is in military 
planes or on military ships? 

Admiral Scnorrre.. I regret, sir, I do not have an immediate figure 
on that. May ] develop that for the record ? 

(The information referred to follows:) 

Eighteen percent.of travel by personnel in the ordnance establishment involves 
use of military transportation. 


PER DIEM ALLOWANCE 


Senator Frravson. When you trave »| by commercial transportation, 
then you get a per diem amount also and that is included in this item 
of travel ? 

Admiral Scnorrret. Yes, sit 

Senator Frrevson. How much is it a day now 4 

Admiral Scuorrren. An allowance of $9 a day as prescribed by 
Navy regulations unless a lesser rate should be est: ablished due to the 
following conditions: 

(a) On 1-day trips where commercial lodging facilities are not re- 
quired the rate cannot exceed $5 per day; 

(4) Where is is known that the e mploye e will be furnished quarters, 
any slee sping accommod: itions owned or leased by the Government with 
or without charge, the rate cannot exceed $6 per day. 

(c) Where it is known that quarters are furnished as part of pur- 
chase price of common carrier, including airplanes, the rate shall not 
exceed $6 per diy. 
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REDUCTION IN PRINTING 


Senator Fereuson. What about printing? What are you doing to 
reduce the amount of printing ? 

Admiral Scuorrrer. There is a reduction of $41,500, sir. 

Senator Smirn. Do you let out the printing or do you get it through 
the Government? 

Admiral Scnorrren. Some we get through the Government, Mrs. 
Smith. Some is done by contract. 

Senator Frerecuson. None of this will be transferred to contract? 

Admiral Scnorrret. As a result of cut in personnel ? 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. 

Admiral Scnorrren. No, sir. 

Senator Frerevuson. What about equipment? How much are you 
taking off in equipment ? 

Admiral Scnorrrent. On “Equipment,” sir, I can only interpret 
that to mean our procurement of ordnance. 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 


Senator Fercuson. It would include office supplies. 

Admiral Scnorrren. A reduction of $91,824. 

Senator Ferevuson. What about other items? What is the other 
reduction ? 

Admiral Scuorrren. “Rental of office equipment,” a reduction of 
$165,000. 

“Commercial communications.” reduction of $15,000. 

In “Expendable supplies,” reduction of $4,000. 

In “Taxes and assessments,” a reduction of $1,000. 

Senator Fercuson. Have you increased any of the items? 

Admiral Scnorrren. Yes. There are certain items that are in- 
creased here, sir. “Civilian travel” has gone up $30,000 with “Officer 
travel” reduced $37,000. 

Now, we make a distinction between printing and publications, and 
the item “Printing” has gone up $17,000 but the item “Publications” 
is down $58,500. 

“Microfilm services,” up 86.000. 

“Procurement of training films,” up $20,000. 

Another down item, sir, “Out-of-the-ordinary expenses,” down 

: $27,490. And in this connection, with a reduction of the “Personal 
services” of $679,196, it gives a net reduction on our departmental ad- 
ministration of $934,000. 

Senator Frreuson. If you will, have inserted in the record, please, 
a table showing the difference between your original estimate—that 
is, even before the Truman budget—and the revised one, together 
with the percentage difference as related to the personnel reduction ? 

Admiral Scnorrren. Yes, sir. 
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(The information referred to follows:) 


Analysis of civilian employment (departmental and field), appropriation “Ordnance 
and Facilities, Navy’’ 


Budget submi 


A verage Percentag 
ioymel 
Navy, July 15, 1953 5S, 366 
Congressional, Jan. 26, 1953 : . 58, 2 
Revised congressional, May 11, 1953 : , 3, 12 


Bureau or MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


STATEMENTS OF REAR ADM. HERBERT L. PUGH, MEDICAL CORPS 
UNITED STATES NAVY, CHIEF, BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND 
SURGERY; AND CAPT. MURPHY K. CURETON, MEDICAL CORPS, 
UNITED STATES NAVY, COMPTROLLER, BUREAU OF MEDICINE 
AND SURGERY 


JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Ferauson. Now we will take up “Medical care.” At this 
point we will insert the appropriate justification pages. 


Mepicat Care, NAvy 
Amounts available for obligation 


E I 
, 4 
Appropriation or estimate $1 7 Wx $106, 457, 00 $84, 
rransferred to “‘Military personnel, Navy, 19 ursuant to 
Public Law 346 », 100 
Adjusted appropriation on estimate l 770, 0 ) Wn 84, 90 ‘ 
Reimbursements from non-Federal source 
Reimbursements from other accounts 21, 218. 4 
otal available for obligation 157, O18, 769 i R48, N00 10K 0. 00 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for adi i 
trative reappropriation in subsequent i { ) 1, SOY 
Obligations incurred ] 8, 392 l R88, 2 
Comparative transfer from 
“Ships and facilities, Navy’ 
“Naval personnel, general expenses’ 2 +, 800 
“Local currency operations, Japan, Department of De- 
fense’’ 415, 00 $25, OO 
Comparative transfer to “‘Servicewide supply and finance 
Navy” —3, 363, 000 
Total obligations 154, 363, 592 108, 148, 0 100. 350. OOK 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal prop- 
erty (40 U.S. C. 481 (c)). Unobligated balance, estimated sa 19 ire available for transfer t 
supplemental request contained in H. Doce. 62. 
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Obligations by activities 


Estin ate Estimate 
Yescriptio ‘tual, 1952 . ’ P : ’ 
Description Actual, 2 1953 1954 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
1. Maintenance and operetior f medical treatment facilities $48, 643, 000 $51. 200, 000 $48. 086. 000 
2. Education and training 4, 299, 000 892, 000 3. 7O0, OOK 
3. Medical services, supplies, and equipment at other facili- 
ties 7, 665, 245 15, 300, 000 13, 722, 000 
4. Nonrecurring procurement of medical supplies and equip- 
ment 8. 684, 000 192, 000 5. 500, 000 
Medico! materi’] support 1, 098, 000 1, 211, 000 1, O58, 000 
6. Medic?! core in nonnaval facilities 3, 792. 000 113, 000 3, 301, 000 
7. Care of the dead 2 047. 000 1. 854. 000 2. 147. 000 
8. Reseorch and development 
Direct 1, O18 3, 500, 000 3, 500, 000 
Indirect 1, 238, 000 1, 000. 000 1. 076, 000 
9. Industri-! mobilization and procurement planning 66, 560 89, 000 315. 000 
10. Departmental administration 2, 234, 000 2, 306, 000 2, 306, 000 
Total obligations from appropristed funds | 133, 197,823 RR, 657, 000 84, 900, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federe! source 
4. Nonreenrrir procurement of medical supplies and 
equipment | ‘0, 769 26, 000 114, 000 
Total direct obligations 133, 228,592 | 8&8, 683, 000 85, 014, 000 
OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM 
OTHER ACCOUNTS 
1. Maintenance and operation of medical treatment facilities 19, 242, 000 18, 411,000 14, 976, 000 
4. Nonrecurring procurement of medical supplies and equip- 
ment es 675, 000 
5. Medical material support 1, 433, 000 
6. Medical care in nonnaval facilities ee 460, 000 379, 000 360, 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 21, 135, 000 19, 465, 000 15, 336, 000 
Total obligations.......- Bed - sede sind : 154, 363, 592 | 108, 148, 000 100, 350, 000 


Senator Frercuson. How does the programed patient load compare 
with the actual experience? 

Admiral Pueu. The patient-load program with what, sir? 

Senator Fercuson. With the actual experience. You program all 
those and then you go ahead and you find what the actual load is. 

Admiral Puen. It is lower, sir, than we had contemplated. It is 
down from 156 to 143 patients per 10,000 active-duty strength. ‘This 
year it is lower. We are going forward this year on the lowest con- 
templated patient-sick rate that we have ever planned. 

Senator Frereuson. Is there any reason for that? 

Admiral Pueu. On actual experience we have found in the past year 
that our sick rate was lower than we had contemplated it would be, 
so much lower, sir, that we have not used up all the money and will 
not use up all the money that was allowed us last year. 

Senator Frreuson. You have a statement, do you not? 

Admiral Puen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. Proceed, please. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Admiral Puen. The Medical Department of the Navy is requesting 
an appropriation of $84,900,000 under the appropriation “Medical 
care, Navy” for fiscal year 1954, as compared with appropriated funds 


required for obligation in 1953 of $88,657,000. This money will be 
used for the maintenance and operation of a medical center, naval 
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hospitals, dispensaries, dental clinics, and research units. It will also 
provide for education and training, medical and dental supplies and 
equipment, medical care at nonnaval facilities, care of the dead, med- 
ical and dental research, industrial mobilization, and departmental 
administration. 

HEALTH OF THE NAVY 


During fiscal year 1952 the health of the Navy was better than in 
the previous year despite an increase in strength of almost 300,000 
men and a corresponding increase in workload. For every 1,000 per- 
sonnel on duty during fiscal year 1952 fewer than 19 were on the sick- 
list every day compared to 21 persons out of every 1,000 on the sick- 
list during fiscal year 1951. 

There was progress in combating disease. The incidence rate for 
upper respiratory diseases declined 18 percent. Venereal disease also 
decreased slightly, while es accident and violence rates remained at 
the same level as in fiscal year 1951. Unfortunately, one rate—that 
for mental disease—has risen since 1951. This is a continuation of 
the increased incidence of mental illness since the beginning of the 
Korean war. 

The foregoing general comments should be supplemented with data 
on the Korean war in order to provide a clearer concept of the work- 
load of the Medical Department of the Navy. Up to the end of March 
1953, approximately 70,000 Navy and Marine Corps personnel were 
wounded or killed in action or treated for disease and nonbattle in- 
juries. Of this total, 30,000 were battle casualties of which there 
were 3,700 deaths. Among the 40,000 cases treated for disease and 
nonbattle injuries, only one-third were evacuated from Korea and of 
this number, more than half were returned to duty in the Far East. 

The Medical Department is grateful of the fact that a relatively 
small number of individuals died of wounds after reac hing a medical 
facility. There have been only 520 of these cases. In other words, 
the chances of the wounded individual living after receiv ing medical 
treatment are about 50 to 1. A large part of the credit for ‘this won- 
derful result must be given to the enlisted personnel in the Hospital 
Corps. These corpsmen suffered 1,100 battle casualties including 
86 Teihs, In fact, over 50 percent of all heey battle casualties 
were incurred by corpsmen, all with the Marines in combat. 

Another aspect of Medical Department operations in Korea merit- 
ing mention is the work being performed by the hospital ships. Since 
the beginning of hostilities 48,000 personnel have been admitted as 
patients to the hospital ships. Approximately 40 percent of these 
patients were members of the Army and Air Force. 


HOSPITAL PROGRAM 


More than half of the requested appropriation is for the main- 
tenance and operation of naval hospitals. In 1954, it is proposed to 
operate 29 hospitals, with an average daily patient load of 17,954, 
of which 750 will be combat casualties. The planned hospitalization 
rate is 1.43 per hundred active-duty strength, exclusive of battle cas- 
ualties. This is the lowest hospitalization rate ever planned in the 
history of the Medical Department, and illustrates clearly, I be 
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lieve, the high quality of care which is being provided and con- 
tinually contemplated for the Navy and Marine Corps. 

The estimated obligations per patient-day are $9.31, as compared 
with a rate of $9.89 per patient-day in the current fiscal year. 


PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


In prevention of disease, the Navy during 1952 put into effect the, 
newest recommendations for preve ntion of streptococcal infections 
and rheumatic fever. In two major outbreaks in recruit training 
camps it was demonstrated that this large-scale health threat to young 
recruits can be controlled. 

Two preventive-medicine teams in the Far East have investigated 
and aided in control of several outbreaks of dysentery, one outbreak of 
smallpox, and several threats of typhus fever in our own troops, 
South Koreans, and prisoners of war. 

Ten to thirty-five percent of troops serving a year or more in Korea 
have picked up demonstrable worm infestations. Marines due for ro- 
tation or separation are examined by preventive medicine teams be- 
fore returning to the United States so that affected personnel may be 
treated for intestinal worms and other parasites while on ship ‘and 
arrive home ready for leave or separation, entirely free of their 
Korean parasitic accumulations. 

Two studies are now going on to evaluate a new prophylactic agent, 
hexachlorophene soap, ‘for the prevention of syphilis and chane roid. 
The soap is approximately one-fifth the cost of former prophylactic 
agents it is expected to replace, and it is far more acceptable to the 
user, 


MILITARY PERSONNEL OF THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


A continuing problem confronting us in the personnel area is the 
procurement of medical and dental officers in sufficient numbers to 
compensate for the known and anticipated rate of attrition. The 
shortage of medical and dental officers is due primarily to the release 
of reservists upon completion of their obligated period of active naval 
service, and to the negligible factor of procurement for Regular Navy 
medical and dental officers. 

A similar problem exists in the Navy Nurse Corps. Attrition 
that corps is due to resignations for marriage, hardships, and also, 
as with medical and dental officers, to the release to inactive status of 
reservists who have completed their obligated service. To meet the 
problem we have Navy nurses assigned to keep the needs of the Navy 
Nurse Corps constantly before the nursing public by speaking to the 
nurses in schools of nursing, through radio and television appearances, 
and by talks before professional organizations and clubs, This policy 
has paid dividends not only to the Navy but also to the general public 
through the interest stimulated among young women considering the 
choice of a career. 


NAVAL RESERVE PROGRAM 


The Medical Department is responsible for planning and directing 
all aspects of the naval medical reserve program. This includes pro- 
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curement and training of personnel, including training in those phases 
of naval medicine not available to the medical reservist in his civilian 
professional pursuits. Such training prepares the reservist for im- 
mediate full usefulness in the event of total mobilization or the sudden 
onset of hostilities. At the present time our medical reserve compo- 
nent is furnishing about 65 percent of the Medical Corps, 11 percent 
of the Medical Service Corps, 58 percent of the Dental Corps, 55 per- 
cent of the Nurse Corps, and 24 percent of the Hospital Corps per- 
sonnel on duty. 
EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


The Medical Department’s education and training program includes 
intern and residency training for medical and dental officers, as well 
as graduate and refresher training for officers in the various profes- 
sional specialties. ‘Training is also provided Medical Service Corps 
officers in sciences allied to medicine and dentistry, and in hospital 
administration. Graduate training is afforded Nurse Corps officers 
to equip them to meet the demands for increased skill in technical 
procedures and for better understanding of the patient both physically 
and psychologically. Last, but far from least, is the training of en- 
listed personnel of the Hospital Corps in care of the sick, and ad- 
vanced technical training of these personnel to equip them as assistants 
to medical and dental officers and to prepare them for duty on ships 
and stations where medical officers are not immediately available. 
Similar training is provided enlisted personnel of the Air Force and 
Coast Guard in common specialties, thus making the most effective 
use of instructors and training facilities. 


rRAINING OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Training of enlisted personnel will need to be continued during fiscal 
year 1954 to offset large losses of trained personnel, primarily reserv- 
ists who will have completed their obligated active duty service. 

The primary objective of this program is better professional care 
of the sick and injured, and increased skill in the prevention of 
disease. It is considered that results of this training are apparent 
in the statements made earlier regarding the health of the Navy. 
In addition to contributing to improvement in the health of the Navy, 
the benefits of the training provided by this program accrue to the 
individuals participating, and collectively to the naval service through 
greater proficiency in the performance of duties by individual medical 
personnel, 


MEDICAL AND DENTAL RESEARCH 


The research efforts of the Medical Department have continued 
and resulted in several new developments. In the field of submarine 
medicine new fluorescent fixtures for lighting submarines were 
developed as well as a new indicator board to make personnel error 
less likely in instrument reading. There was also improvement in 
tests devised for the assessment of submarine candidates, making 
it possible to determine with some degree of accuracy the advisability 
of accepting men with various physical and psychological character- 
istics for submarine training and duty. 
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A major problem of extreme urgency that is now being studied 
is carbon dioxide toxicity establishment of tolerable levels, and the 
development of carbon dioxide toxicity charts. With the advent of 
the snorkel and the atomic-powered submarine, we have submarines 
mechanically capable of continuous undersea operations for months, 
but it has not been determined what will happen to the crew who will 
be exposed to low concentrations of carbon dioxide over such long 
periods of time. As recently reported in the press, an entire sub- 
marine with practically a full crew as subjects was utilized for 60 
days in this study. With the aid of information gained from this 
study we hope to complete the laboratory phases of the project in 
fiscal vear 1954. 

In the field of aviation medicine research, an investigation has been 
undertaken in an attempt to discover the cause of arteriosclerosis, 
particularly in aviators. This disease has a special meaning to avia- 
tors, whose circulatory systems are exposed to a great variety of 
damaging effects by reason of extreme acceleration, anoxia, and men- 
tal strain. It is anticipated that drugs can be found to give relief to 
arteriosclerotics, and that, as a result of the study, we can reduce at- 
trition among aviators because of this disease. It is also expected that 
the study will make valuable contributions to our knowledge of the 
aging process. 


ATOMIC MEDICINE RESEARCH 


In atomic medicine research definition of the exact effect of gamma 
rays from atomic bomb explosion was achieved. It was discovered 
that flash burns from atomic bomb explosions occur within 0.3 seconds, 
thus proving that evasive action cannot be effective for protection. It 


was also ascertained that primary vaccination against diseases given 
within 12 days of radiation exposure will not protect against the dis- 
ease. Another fact which was discovered is that radiation lowers re- 
sistance to infectious diseases and allows harmless bacteria of the in- 
testinal tract to become dangerous. 

Developments in research in preventive medicine include a rapid 
germ detection kit for field use; control of streptococcal infections by 
oral medication and aerosol treatment of quarters. 

Research in field medicine resulted in several improvements in- 
cluding development of an attachment to the standard Marine Corps 
body armor vest which provides additional protection for the groin 
and buttocks areas; improved protective helmets; development of 
special body armor for jet fighter pilots and air crewmen; use of ther- 
mal boots for protection against land mines; de »velopment of an inex- 
pensive portable field surgical operating light; and modification of 
the ordinary sleeping bags for use in transferri ing the wounded. 

Since psychiatric casus alties cause so great a loss of naval manpower, 
not only in wartime but also in peacetime, we must have an intensive 
program of research to permit more effective selection of personnel, to 
develop prophylactic techniques against neuropsychiatric breakdown, 
and certainly to improve our methods of treatment. Much work has 
been done in these areas, but much remains to be done. For example, 
special screening tests have been developed for selection of potential 
combat officers, a project has been established to study various methods 
of rehabilitation of offenders against naval discipline, with plans for 
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future followup studies; and medical personnel who are not psychi- 
atrically trained have been indoctrinated in the methods of identifica 
tion and forward area treatment of neuropsychiatric combat casu: il- 
ties, with resultant higher recovery rates for those casualties. 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


The estimate for this activity represents the funds required for the 
administrative expenses of the Navy Medical Department’s head- 
quarters in the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, which exercises 
direction and control over all Medical Department installation. The 
share of the total appropriation requested for this purpose is less 
than 3 percent. 

An important function carried out in departmental headquarters is 
the operation of the Armed Forces en Publications Agency, 
which has been delegated responsibility by the Secretary of Defense 
for publication of the Armed Forces Medical Journal and the Medical 
Technicians Bulletin. These publications are distributed to Medical 
Department personnel of the 3 military services for their information 
in matters of professional and administrative interest. 

As you gentlemen are well aware this budget has been subjected to 
the most intense examination. Every item has been checked and re- 
viewed to insure that funds requested were kept to an absolute mini- 
mum. All possible price declines have been provided for, and as I 
indicated earlier, we are looking forward to the lowest annual hospital- 
ization rate in the history of the Navy. 

The Medical Department proposes to continue in fiscal year 1954, 
as it has in the past, to provide the Navy and the Marine Corps with 
the best medical care available and it is my sincere belief that this 
budget provides the minimum funds to fulfill this mission successfully. 


RATIO OF STAFF TO OCCUPIED BEDS 


Senator Frercuson. What is the staff ratio for military and civilian 
for each occupied bed ? 

Admiral Puen. It is planned at 112, sir, 112 per hundred, 112 civil- 
ian and military personnel for each 100 patients. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you know what the civilian rate is? 

Admiral Puen. Forty-seven civilians and sixty-five military. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you know out in civilian life what it is? 

Captain Cureton. It varies between 202 in ordinary full-time gen- 
eral medical and surgical hospitals down to 54 for domiciliary care, 
depending on the size and type of hospital. 

Senator Frercuson. So you are under civilian hospitalization ? 

Admiral Pucu. We have the lowest comparable rate of any of the 
services. 

Senator Frercuson. What do you have for just doctors? What is 
your rate of doctors? 

Admiral Puen. For a long time we have been allowed six and a 
half doctors per thousand military strength by law. We have seldom 
if ever reached that figure. Right now our ratio is three point some- 
thing, around four. 

Senator Feravson. What is your limitation ? 
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Admiral Puen. Our limitation by law is six and a half per thousand 
but that is high. Right now we are at 3.9 per thousand military 
strength. 


PERSON NEL REDUCTION 


Senator Fercuson, Now, are you considering a personnel reduction 
on the overall number of people that you have in determining the 
amount you will need in medical ? 

Admiral Puen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. How many did you eliminate by virtue of that 
cut in personnel ? 

Admiral Puen. Our whole budget is based upon that figure, sir. 
We contemplate a reduction of overall personnel strength in 1954 
from 1,059,066 to 1,028,777, which is somewhere around 30,000. That 
is total strength (Navy, Marine Corps, Reserves, Midshipmen, and 
all others). 

Senator Ferguson. What is the Eisenhower budget now compared 
to the Truman budget ? 

Admiral Pucu. In the Truman budget we had 10,509 man-years, 
civilian man-years. In the revised budget, 9,690 civilian man-years. 
Militarily in the Truman budget, 14, 175 military man- years; the 
Eisenhower budget, 11,734 military man-years. Total, the Truman 
budget was 24,684, civilian and military man-years; the Eisenhower 
budget 21.424, or a difference of 3,260 total. 


MEDICAL STORES 


Senator Fercuson. What about medical stores, are they going down 
in price or up? 

Admiral Puen. Fifteen percent decline in price in the overall price 
or cost, and another reduction 

Senator Frreauson. But on the actual reduction in medical stores 
you say it is 15 percent ? 

(Admiral Puen. Fifteen percent cost price, yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. Do you know whether yours would be more than 
the Army’s? Do you use somewhat the same supplies? 

Admiral Puen. Yes. We use jointly within 3 percent of the total 
list of supplies in our catalog. Medical supplies for the three services 
are pure ‘hased by the joint Army-Navy-Air Force procurement agency. 
The 3 percent is represented by such supplies as we would need that 
are peculiar to submarine medicine, and the Army uses a few supplies 
in veterinary medicine that we do not need; otherwise they are iden 
tical; 97 percent is interchangeable. 

Senator Frrevuson. I wish the staff would answer the question as 
to why the Army claims the reduction is only 7 while it is 15 pereent 
in your department. 

Admiral Puen. The cut of 15 percent in medical supplies is the 
cut since January 1953; 8.1 percent was cut in the revised 1953 budget 
in January; 6.9 percent was cut in the 1954 budget as revised ; hence, 
the 6.9 percent could be the same as the Army. 

Senator Frreuson. Senator Smith, do you have any question on 
this? 
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Senator Smirn. | am interested in the progress that has been made 
in combating diseases and that the rate of illness and disability is less 
than before. How does this compare with other services, Admiral ¢ 

Admiral Pueu. It is true for each of the services, the health of the 
Armed Forces has never been better than at present. 

Senator Smiru. Is it by means of preventive medicine ? 


DEVELOPMENT OF ANTIBIOTICS 


Admiral Pucn. To some extent. For every 1,000 personnel o1 
duty during fiscal year 1952, fewer than 19 were on the sicklist every 
day compared to YI persons out of every 1,000 on the sicklist during 
fiscal year 1951. I would say that this reduction in the incidence 


of sickness is due to a combination of factors. We have alw: ays been 
careful, of course, about selectivity, but here has been the develop 


ment of many medicaments, antibiotics, that have not 
only cut down on the Sal Renee of sickness, but cee particularly 
reduced the number of personnel gong into the hos Spiti al that some 
vears ago would have gone from our dispensaries and our ships to 
hospitals for treatment, but by reason of the fact we have had ava 
able these antibiotics, the rate has been kept low. 

There is another factor I should like to mention, that is, never have 
we had such a highly trained group of doctors in the service as we 
have today. And these young doctors who have had special training, 
residencies, and so forth, are coming in the service by reason of Public 
Law 779, which provides the services with a very excellent brand of 
doctor. 

Senator SmirnH. Reservists, you mean ? 

Admiral Puen. Yes. 

Senator Smrru. Then you are really realizing some benefits fron 
the expenditures in medical research and development ? 

Admiral Puen. Yes, that, too, has paid dividends all along and 
continues to pay dividends. 

Senator Smiru. It is very interesting. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Admiral Clexton if we have in 
the record anything about naval hospitals. If there is nothing in the 
record, will you have something put in ¢ 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir 

Senator Smirx. Duplication or joint use of beds. 

Senator Fercuson. And whether or not you have Navy hospitals 
with Army people in them and whether they have Army hospitals 
with Navy people i in them and where they are located. 

Admiral Ciexron. Our budget is e ‘ntirely based on the number of 
Navy people that will be in the hospital, the number of Army people. 
the number of veterans, and so forth. That is how the load is built up 

Senator Suirn. I want to be sure there is not a hospital somewhere 
that has vacant beds and another hospital of another service in the 
same area that is overcrowded. 

Admiral Puen. I will furnish the information for the naval 
hospitals. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


A summary of the planned patient load is as follows: 


Active duty Navy and Marine Corps patients_._______._---__ wih comin hie Oke 
COE: I capitis fs edsciiincmibmrnie ead 750 
Total Navy and Marine Corps patients_____ ch cea ns les eal cabal ted 15, 462 
Less: f 
Navy patients in nonnaval facilities: 
Ee I hee titre eninciencannes —— 
In Air Force hospitals__- siansieeliainssicenaens tetas ibacckin, OT 
SO NO irene il inten ga meenecianteal tats ckteiiellia Gekceinien 172 
es we A EE a Ee ee 24 
San GR Warne: DONUT. kh kdb etal mice slates 48 
-— 864 
Total Navy and Marine Corps patients in naval hospitals_._... 14, 598 
Add: 
Supernumerary patients in naval hospitals: 
Army . : , ea 330 
Air Force : : . , =i bie ee 425 
Dependents ; thee ae 
Veterans - ; rs spake ie, Sheek 185 
Retired i 525 
EI Sok csemensitehanttdden bebe aie nt ste te 210 
Total supernumeraries in naval hospitals_.._..........._..-.. 3, 356 
Total patients in naval hospitals_____ de i snitnciglganacinde! eye 


The numbers of Army, Air Force, and Veterans’ Administration patients repre- 
sent estimates of these agencies’ requirements which were developed under the 
aegis of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health and Medical). 

In order to care for the planned patient load of 17,954, operation of 21,545 beds 
is planned in naval hospitals. Additional bed spaces totaling 5,078 are avail- 
able, of which 4,062, or 80 percent, may be utilized for patient occupancy on a 
daily average basis during fiscal year 1954. The occupancy rate of 80 percent 
is normal to provide for geographical distribution and segregation by diagnosis 
and sex of patients. In order to care for the increased patient load of 4,062, 
additional staff personnel, both military and civilian, beyond those provided for 
in this budget would be required. The additional medical officers would have to 
be secured by resort to Public Law 779. Induction of doctors to care for non- 
military patients is controversial. 


Civit ENGINEERING 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. JOSEPH F. JELLEY, CIVIL ENGINEER 
CORPS, UNITED STATES NAVY, CHIEF, BUREAU OF YARDS AND 
DOCKS 

JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Ferauson. Next is Civil Engineering. We will insert the 
justification sheets, and then you may proceed with your statement, 
Admiral. 








712 


50 


162 





DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Civil 


Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate 
rransferred to 
‘Military personnel, Navy’ 
‘Military personnel, Army’”’ 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 
Reimbursements from other account 


Total available for obligation 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for admin 
istrative reappropriation in subsequent years 


Obligations incurred 
Comparative transfer from 
“Servicewide operation, Navy’ 
“Ordnance and facilities, Navy 
“Ships and facilities, Navy”’ 
‘Aireraft and facilities, Navy” 
‘Navy personnel, general expens¢ 


lotal obligations 


Description 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriated funds 
1. Engineering services 
2. Industrial mobilization 
3. Maintenance and operation of shore establishments 
4. Special procurement 
5. Construction battalion support 
Research and development 
7. Departmental administration 


Total obligations from appropriated funds 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 
3. Maintenance and operation of shore establishment 
4. Special procurement 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements 
from non-Federal sources 


rotal direct obligations 


O° LIGATIONS PAYA®LE OUT OF REIM 
OTHER ACCOUNTS 


URSEMENTS FROM 


1. Engineering services 

3. Maintenance and operation of shore establishments 
4. Special procurement 

7. Departmental administration 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements fron 


other accounts 


Total obligations 


ENGINEERING, 


NAVY 


$16, 


109 


46, 788, 620 


, 
26 


l 
4 


207 


4 


691 
306 
60F 


SUA 


927 
S1l4 


090 


SHS 


87 


APPROPRIATIONS, 


000 
674 


7, 096 


re? 


47! 
121 


31 


i434 


2, 800 


17. 500, 
000 


199, 667 


1954 


1263 


‘ Estimat 
} 
1954 
000 $117. 700, OO 
100 
000 
OL 117, 700, 000 
7, O00 1, 867. 000 
000 10, 00, 000 
000 129, 567, 000 
0 
on 129. Se un 
100 
OO 
YOO 
“ 129, 5¢é nM 
I . 
1954 
32 $17, 184, 004 
000 200, 000 
ws 78, 922, 000 
000 11. 456, 000 
+ 000 3, 362, 000 
10 1, S00, 000 
000 4, 686, 000 
500 117, 700, 000 
000 1, 729, 000 
000 138, 000 
OO 1, 867, OO4 
O0 119. 567. 000 
On 
WN 6. 600. 00K 
Oot 4100, 000 
i 10, 000, 006 
l t 4M 


Admiral J ELLEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 


the appropriation 


Civil engineering, Navy,” provides for engineet 


ing services to the Naval Shore Establishment; the maintenance and 
operation of the public works centers, the public works departments 
of 14 naval stations, the construction battalion centers. 


the rental housing for naval personnel. 


and most of 
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1953 APPROPRIATION 


The original apropriation for fiscal year 1953 was $212,800,000, 
In conjunction with the Bureau of the Budget and the Assistant See- 
Def (Comptroller), $40,635,000 in cbligational authority was with- 
held and the actual obligations for fiscal year 1953 will be limited to 
$172,165,000. Our budget request for 1954 shows a further reduc- 
tion of $54.465.000. The budget request for 1954 of $117,700,000 is 
therefore $95 million, or 45 percent less than the 1953 appropriation. 

I will briefly discuss each of the seven activities comprising this 
appropriation to show the withholdings made in fiscal year 1953 as 
well as the further reductions contemplated for heal year 1954. 


ENGINEERING SERVICES 


The first activity, engineering services, was reduced $320,000 in 
1953 with a further reduction of $302,532 proposed in fiscal year 1954. 
This results from the personnel cut which was imposed in the last 
quarter of fiscal year 1953 on a servicewide basis and the deferment 
of some of the engineering studies for investigation of maintenance 
and operating prob lems affecting the shore establishment. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


The next activity, industrial mobilization, was reduced below the 
1952 level to $290,000 for both 1953 and 1954. 

One of the Bureau’s more important budget activities, that for the 
maintenance and operation of the stations assigned as its budget 
responsibility, was reduced during al year 1953 by $6,518,000. A 
further reduction for the fiscal year 1954, of $6,557,968 is indicated. 
These reductions resulted from the Se reductions made during 
the last quarter of fiscal year 1953, the deferment of some special repair 
and rehabilitation projects, and the elimination of all procurement of 
motortrucks, construction, and weight-handling equipment in fiscal 
year 1954. 

The budget activity covering special procurement was reduced in 
fiscal year 1953 by $33,475,000 and will be further reduced in fiscal 
year 1954 by $36,565,000. These reductions resulted from the elimina- 
tion of the shorter lead time type of equipment from our procurement 
programs and the deferment or elimination of special items of 
equipment. 

CONSTRUCTION BATTALION SUPPORT 


The next budget activity, construction battalion support, is reduced 
during fiscal year 1954 by $15,341,000. We have eliminated funds for 
the procurement of additional training equipment for Seabee per- 
sonnel, for the outfitting of additional Seabee battalions and have 
reduced funds for replac ement of equipment for active Seabee units. 

The budget activity for research and development was reduced in 
fiseal year 1953 by the withholding of ner ad to $1,800,000 and 
leveled off in this reduced amount for the fiscal year 1954. It is hoped 
that this level of activity can be maintained in the future because of 
the importance of the research and development program to Seabee 
operations. 
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The final budget activity, departmental administr: ition, was re- 
duced in the fiscal year 1954, $448,000. This results from a reduction 
in the technical public ations program, and the elimination of procure 
ment of furniture and equipment, and so forth. 


: RENTAL HOUSING 

Most of the Bureau’s programs covered in the seven activities I 
lave just discussed show decreases from preceding years. The pro 
gram of Navy Defense Rental Housing which is included in the 
“Maintenance and operation” activity is an exception. Last year I 


informed the committee that this program covered approxinately 
24,000 units. Additional units are being transferred from the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency to the Navy. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately 28,000 units will be operated by the Navy during fiscal 
year 1954. While much of the additional operating and maintenance 
expense will be absorbed, we find it necessary to ask for $2,644,000 for 


the repair and rehabilitation of the housing units transferred to the 
Navy since many of them are in _ structural condition. This re- 
sults in an increase of $1,062,287 in project 8F. I am pleased to be 


able to report that the rental Rill nit ruing to the Treasury from our 
rental housing continues to exceed the funds expended for the main- 
tenance and operation of our housing. 

The 1953 budget as revised represents a saving of 1,780 man-years 
over 1952. The 1954 budget submission provides for a further reduc- 
Lion of 324 man-years. 

TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 


The total obligated under the ap propr iation “Civil engineering,” as 
of March 31, 1953, is $130,264,586. This is more than 75 percent of 
the reduced 1953 appropriation. The balance exclusive of the $40,- 
635,000 reported as savings, will be obligated by June 30, 1953. 

We will continue to emphasize to our people the importance of cost 
consciousness, and make the most effective use of modern management 
tools to insure continued efficient operation and full value of the 
military dollar. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF RENTAL UNITS 


Senator Frerauson. How many units does the Navy rent to service 
personnel and civilians 
Admiral Jetsey. About 33,000 for next year. We have 28,683 units 
of defense housing, 1,220 units of rental housing, 3,250 units of public 
quarters. We expect to get another 4,465 Lanham Act housing units 
transferred from FHA. 
Senator Fereuson. Are you charging in any of the communities less 
money than normally ch: rged for the same or similar facilities ? 
Admiral Jetiry. No, sir. The Bureau of the Budget requires that 
the rents be set up on a prevailing rate basis. The local people have 
to make a survey of rentals charged in their community for equivalent 
housing. 
Senator Ferauson. Did you do that all during 1953? 
Admiral Jetuey. Yes, sir. I believe that the Bureau of the Budget 
order went into effect in fiscal 1952 
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Senator Frrauson. Then you are not subsidizing any of this 
housing ¢ ; 

Admiral Jettey. No, sir. I would like to read the following for 
the record: For 1952 we turned back to the Treasury on our defense 
housing projects about $1,250,000; in 1953, $2,350,000. That was du 
to the increase of rents. We estimate in 1954, $3,350,000. 


RETURN OF FUNDS 


In addition, public quarters in 1953 resulted in a saving of $1,581, 
000, representing the excess of quarters allowances withheld over 
actual quarters expenses. It is estimated in 1954 as $1,648,000. So 
the Government is making money on its housing, both rental and 
public quarters. 

Senator Frrauson. We do not have many questions for you on 
this item. 

Admiral Jeter. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. Does anybody have a statement on public 
works / 

Admiral Jettxy. We have the civilian components, the Naval Re 
serve training facilities. Rear Adm. K. M. McManes will speak or 
that. 


Miuirary Consrrucrion, Navy CIivitIAN CoMPONENTS 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. K. M. McMANES, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
NAVAL OPERATIONS (NAVAL RESERVE) 


JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Frrcuson. We will insert the justification at this point. 
and then you may proceed, Admiral. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, Navy CivitiAn COMPONENTS 


Amounts available for obligations 


. Estimate Estimate 
Jeserip , 1952 —_ ” . . ° 
Description Actual, 195. 1953 1954 
Appropriation or estimate $31, 200, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year 3, 024, 13¢€ 
Obligations incurred 28, 175, 864 
Comparative transfer from 
‘Public works, Navy” $21, 448, 000 $5, 710, 000 
‘Marine Corps troops and facilities’ 2, 750, 000 100, 000 
rota] obligations 24, 198, 000 5, 810, 000 28, 175, 864 
Obligations by activities 
D ‘ription Actual, Estimate, Estimat 
escripul 1952 1953 1954 
1. Naval Reserve, aviation $21. 445, 000 $5, 500, 000 £20), 250, (x 
2. Naval Reserve, surface 3, 000 210, 000 3, RBA, OK 
3. Marine Reserve, grouud 2, 740, 000 100, 000 4, 090, 864 
lotal obligations ‘ 24, 198, 000 5, 810, 000 28, 175, 864 
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Admiral McManes. Mr. Chairman, the appropriation request titled 


is 
“Military construction, Navy civilian components,” is a budget request 
r to prov ide for facilities and additions to adequately ome and provide 
e for training of the Naval and Marine Corps Reserve forces. The items 
e contained in this book are those considered to be the immediate re 
quirements for this program. It is well to point out that the request 
in its entirety has been previously authorized by i National Defense 
Facilities Act (Public Law 783 of the 8ist Cong.). This request for 
Funds for Reserve construction totals $31.2 milli, The book is 
:" divided into 3 sections to facilitate consideration and review. The first 
r section covers the Naval Air Reserve program, which is for 8 separate 
O projects, The second section consists of 9 projects required for the 
cl Naval Reserve surface training program, and the third section has 39 
projec ts for the Marine Cor ps Reserve. 
n The National Defense Facilities Act of 1950, Public Law 783, 81st 


Congress, provided authorization for the acquisition, construction, 
expansion, rehabilitation, conversion, equipping and joint utilization 
c of facilities necessary for the administration and training of units of 
the Reserve components of the Armed Forces of the United States. 
- Under this authority, funds are being requested in this appropriation 


n to prov ide for the construction and extension of facilities used . the 
training and administration of the Reserve components of the N avy 


und the Marine Corps. In every new or replacement facility re 
quested in this presentation the principle of joint utilization will be 
idhered to with one or more other Reserve components. 


F This is the first representation to the Congress by the Navy Depart 
ment for a substantial portion of the funds authorized under Public 
Law 783 of the Slst Congress. In this submission there is no request 


for a facility in a new locality. In each location where a new facility 
is requested there are Reserve units in being and the locality has proved 
capable of supporting units of the size for which these facilities are 
requested, 

In addition to new facilities this submission includes a request for 
additions and improvements to a number of existing facilities. Most 
of these additions are to provide exclusive space requirements for the 
enlarged Marine Corps Reserve training program and consists of 
additions to existing Naval Reserve training centers. Other items 
ure for improvements to existing naval air stations and Naval Reserve 

0 training centers necessary to conduct an effective training program, 
to effect a reduction in maintenance and upkeep costs, and to acquire 
4 prapeaey presently under lease subject to cancellation, thereby assur 
ing a continuance of the training program in the locality. 

The proposed projects contained in this request have been carefully 
screened to include only those items considered to be immediate re 
quirements. To insure this, a representation from the Navy Depart 
ment has sur - syed, together with field representatives, eac h locality 
where a new facility or major improvement is requested. 

This submission consists of items in support of three Reserve train- 
ing programs, the Naval Research Air, Naval Research surface, and 
- Marine Corps Reserve. 

AIR 


The item for New Orleans Alvin-Callender is a request for a replace 
ment facility for the present Naval Air Station, New Orleans, for the 
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joint use of all Reserve aviation components. Due to short runways, 
incapable of expansion, the operation of even presently obsolete air- 
craft is hazardous at the existing facility. The Air National Guard 
facilities in the area are inadequate and are capable of expansion 
only at prohibitive costs while the Air Force Reserve has no facility 
in this area to meet its Reserve requirements. The construction of this 
proposed facility will provide year-round training, including gunnery 
and bombing areas for most Reserve squadrons in the Midwest area. 
The planned facility will accommodate an estimated 80 squadrons on 
annual training cruises in addition to its own local squadrons. The 
remaining naval air items of this submission provide for the improve- 
ment of e xisting facilities by such items as runway extensions, heating 
system consolidations, and additional or re placement shop and hangar 
spaces. 
SURFACE 


Seven of the nine items in the Naval Reserve surface submission rep- 
resent the requirement of replacing training facilities that have become 
no longer available to us or have become incapable of supporting the 
Reserve training program. Of the remaining two items, one is for the 
purchase of property from which we face possible eviction and the 
other is for the installation of a required sprinkler system in an exist- 
ing facility. 

MARINE 


The entire Marine Corps Reserve was mobilized for Korea. In 
order to rebuild an adequate training program, it is necessary that 
new facilities be provided in a number of localities. The program 
for these facilities will consist of the construction of 31 additions to 
existing Naval Reserve training centers to provide the required exclu- 
sive use space necessary to the Marine Corps Reserve; the construc- 
tion of exclusive Marine Corps Reserve space at a location to be jointly 
constructed with the Naval Reserve; the replacement of 2 leased 
facilities that are inadequate and costly and replacement in : s localiti ies 
of facilities that are unsuitable due to location and type or condition 
of the buildings; the purchase of 1 building presently leased; and 
the restoration of 1 Naval Reserve training center to provide an 
adequate training facility. 

The Navy is required by the recently enacted Armed Forces Reserve 
Act to maintain, support, and prov ide for an adequ: ite Naval Reserve 
to meet planned mobilization requirements. ‘This includes providing 
ample opportunity for young men entering the naval service, either 
Regular or Reserve, to complete their Re sady obligation under the 
terms of the new law. In order to meet this requirement it is essential 
that reasonable and adequate facilities be provided to conduct an 
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effective training program. The Navy heartily endorses the action 
of Congress in placing it 1 law a requirement for a dynamic, well- 
trained, and qualified Riatave. This action emphasized the Navy’s 
past policy and desires for its Reserve components. The appropria- 
tion requested here is consistent with a continuance of the Navy's 
long-range plans for proper, efficient, economical support of its Re 
serve components. It is a forward and orderly step for carrying 
out the ia isions of the congressional will as expressed in the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act and the National Defense Facilities Act of 1950. 
Furthermore and of utmost importance, this is an essential facilities 
program to provide the training that will make our Naval Reserve 
ready to meet any emegrency our Nation may be called upon to face. 


Orricre or Nava ResearcH 


STATEMENTS OF REAR ADM. CALVIN M. BOLSTER, UNITED STATES 
NAVY, CHIEF OF NAVAL RESEARCH; AND WILLIAM W. 
EDWARDS, COMPTROLLER, OFFICE OF NAVAL RESEARCH 


JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Frrcuson. Now we have “Research.” At this point we 
will insert the appropriate justification sheets. 
Admiral Bolster, will you proceed please. 


RESEARCH, NAVY 


Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate $69, 698, OOF $70. 000. 000 $68. 620, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Emergency fund, Department of Defense’’ 
pursuant to Public Law 179 2. 510, 000 15, 000 
Adjusted appropristion or estimate 72, 208, 004 70, 315, 000 68, 620, 000 
Prior-year balance available 811, 119 1, 341, 675 80, 000 
Reim bursements from non-F ederal sources 5, 69€ 5, 000 000 


Reimbursements from other accounts 11, 416, O08 9. 964. 000 7 722. 000 


Total aveilable for oblige tion 440, 815 1, 625, 675 76, 788, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year —1, 341, 675 


Obligations incurred 3 009, 140 
Comparative transfer from 

“Ordnance and facilities, Navy” 560, 000 

“Ships and facilities, Navy’”’ 915, 000 


Total obligations 84, 374, 140 1, 245, 675 76, 788, 000 


Norte.—Reim bursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal prop- 
erty (40 U.S. C. 481 (c 
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Obligations by activities 


307 J . Estimate, | Estimate, 
Description Actual, 1952 1953 1954 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriated funds 





Research and development , 305 $50, 000, 000 
2. Maintenance and operation of research facilities , 000 12, 469, 000 
3. Installation and maintenance of training equipment 51, 370 3, 251, 000 
4. Patents 7, 000 770, 000 
5. Departmental administration 000 2, 510, 000 
Total obligations payable from appropriated funds 72, 952, 444 71, 276, 675 69, 000, 00K 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 
2. Maintenance and operation of research facilities 5, 696 5, 000 5, 000 
Total direct obligations 72, 958, 140 71, 281, 675 69, 005, 000 
OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM 
OTHER ACCOUNTS 
1. Research and development 11, 270, 000 9, 872, 000 7, 738, OOK 
2. Maintenance and operation of research facilities 121, 000 92, 000 45. 000 
Installation and maintenance of training equipment 25, 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 11, 416, 000 9. 064, 000 7, 783, 006 
Total obligations 84, 374, 140 81, 245, 675 76, 788, 000 


Admiral Botster. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
consider it a privilege to have the opportunity to report on the progress 
and accomplishments of the Office of Naval Research during the past 
year and to discuss the plans of this Office for the coming year as 
represe nted by our budget submission. 

In general, the e fforts of the Office of Naval Research, all of which 
are navywide in character, can be divided into three major areas; 
namely : Adsstaioteation of patent matters, development of training 
equipment, and conduct of research. 


PATENTS 


I would like, first, to speak briefly concering the patentwork. Pri 
mary objectives of this activity are to secure and protect the Govern- 
ment’s right in connection with patents stemming from N: avy-spon 
sored research and development with substantial monetary savings 
resulting therefrom and to safeguard the Government’s interest in 
cases of alleged Navy infringement of privately owned patents. For 
the past 6 years invention disclosures for patent action have been 
received from naval personnel and contractors at the rate of more than 
1,000 a year. During the past 2 years, to protect the Navy in the use 
of these inventions, approximately 900 patent applications have been 
filed and t,200 patents granted. In each of the these cases the Navy 
will acquire for the Government the use of the new inventions without 
having to pay royalty or license fees. Experience has consistently 
shown that the savings through these actions have been substantial. 


DEVELOPMENT OF TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


The second major effort of the Office of Naval Research is the 
development of training equipment for the training agencies of the 
Department of the Navy. These agencies are responsible for training 
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in flight operations, sea operations, individual personnel instruction, 
medical tec hniques, and Marine Corps operations. This effort includes 
the development of flight simulators which replace and supplant 
certain phases of aircraft pilot and crew training, surface and sub 
marine operational training equipment, target generators which simu 
late sonar and radar presentations, fire control and air defense equip- 
ment, and amphibious landing trainers. The objective of all of these 
equipments is to provide proper simulation of operational procedures, 
situations and maneuvers to enable the personne] being trained 

carry out extensive practice without requiring either the cost or the 
hazard which would result from operation of the actual etpaipenent. 
Evaluators which can score and guide the progress of training are 
frequently included in these equipments. The funds requested will 
permit the continued development of such training equipment which 
will contribute gre atly to the operational readiness of fleet personne |. 


CONDUCT OF RESEARCH 


The third and largest of the programs of the Office of Naval Re- 
search is that concerned with the conduct of research itself. During 
the past year the Office of Naval Research has continued to conduct a 
vigorous research program in those areas of greatest importance to 
the overall technical progress, operational efficiency and future fight 
ing capabilities of the Navy. The objective of this program is to 
support the research and development efforts of the bureaus and the 
Chief of Naval Operations on a continuing basis by providing the 
scientific, engineering, and analytical work necessary to insure su 
perior weapons, equipment and operating procedures. To achieve 
this objective requires a carefully planned and well-balanced program. 
Such a program must embrace, in varying degrees, almost every major 
scientific and engineering field, in order to sup port a complex technical 
organization such as the Navy, which of necessity must maintain oper- 
ating competence and weapon superiority on a worldwide basis. This 
program, accordingly, includes research in scientific fields such as 
hydrodynamics, oceanography, physics, chemistry, metallurgy, mathe- 
maties, and biology; in engineering fields such as electronics, elec- 
tricity, power, underwater sound, aeronautics, and structures; and 
work in critical areas of naval warfare such as antisubmarine war- 
fare, mine warfare, and amphibious operations. This effort accom- 
plishes its goal of providing maximum support to the Navy’s develop- 
ment programs both through the conduct of research and through the 
proof of new principles, by demonstration of these principles in the 
most economic way practicable. This procedure avoids the costly 
development of expensive equipment or weapons embodying such 
principles before the principle itself has been demonstrated. 


CONTRACT WITH UNIVERSITIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


The research program is conducted by two methods: first, by con 
tract with universities, industrial laboratories, nonprofit research in 
stitutions; and second, by performance of the work within naval 
and other Government laboratories. It is the policy of the Office of 
Naval Research to have its work performed in that location best 
qualified to do the work. Experience has shown that some work may 
be most economically and effectively accomplished by contract while 
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other work, for instance, a type requiring extensive naval experience 
and background can best be carried out in naval laboratories. With 
respect to the latter type, the greatest part of the work performed in 
naval laboratories covered by this budget will be performed in the 
Naval Research Laboratory. 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


In connection with its research programs the Office of Naval Re- 
search is also charged with certain other navywide responsibilities. 
These include responsibility for support and monitorship of Navy 
participation in joint Army-Navy-Air Force research and develop- 
ment projects now being conducted in such fields of national interest as 
air defense and electronic countermeasures. The Office of Naval Re- 
search also has the responsibility for providing scientific consulting 
services when required to meet Navy needs, and to provide operation: ul 
evaluation services to the Chief of Naval Operations and the bureaus 
through such activities as the Operational Evaluation Group. All 
of the research carried out by the Office of Naval Research either by 
contract or in Government laboratories and all of the training device 
development projects are coordinated with the other research and 
development programs of the Navy Department through the project 
reviews conducted by the Navy Department Research and Develop- 
ment Review Board. This is a permanent review board functioning 
under the Chief of Naval Operations with membership comprising 
the Chief of Naval Research and appropriate officers from the Office 
of the Chief of Naval Operations. Coordination and review of work 
with that being performed by the other departments is carried out 
by the appropriate panels and committees of the Research and De- 
velopment Board. Technical coordination and interchange of tech- 
nical information concerning work in progress, both among the vari- 
ous segments of the Navy Department and with the personnel of the 
other departments, is accomplished by extensive interchange of proj- 
ect data and progress reports but is most effectively carried out 
through intimate association at the working level by the people con- 
ducting the programs. The Office of Naval Research sponsors fre- 
quent symposia for the purpose of rapid interchange of information 
within the Navy and with the other services in order to make possible 
the maximum progress in each field. The Office of Naval Research 
also receives important assistance, criticism, and guidance from the 
Naval Research Advisory Committee, which was established in 1946 
by Public Law 588, and which has proven most valuable in guiding 
our research effort. I would like permission to make the list of the 
current membership of this advisory committee a part of the record 
of these proceedings. In order to give you a clear understanding of 
our work and of our role as a supporting research agency, I would 
also like, if practicable, to present at this time a few typical examples 
of our research work. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


NAVAL RESEARCH ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The Naval Research Advisory Committee is appointed by the Secretary of 
the Navy to consult with and advise the Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief 
of Naval Research in matters pertaining to research. 
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They are also to be found as ranking members of and/or advisers and con 
sultants to such activities as the National Research Council, the National 
Academy of Sciences, the Atomic Energy Commission, the Research and De- 
velopment Board, and the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 

Members of the Naval Research Advisory Committee are as follows: 

Dr. A. H. Compton, chancelor, Washington University, Chairman 

Dr. A. V. Astin, Director. National Bureau of Standards. 

Dr. L. de Florez, president, de Florez Engineering Co. 

Dr. R. E. Dyer, director of research, Emory University Hospital. 

Dr. J. C. Hunsaker, professor of aeronautical engineering, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 

Dr. J. A. Hutcheson, vice president, Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

Dr. A. B. Kinzel, president, Union Carbide & Carbon Research Laboratories, 
Ine., Vice Chairman. 

Rear Adm. P. F. Lee, United States Navy (retired), vice president, Gibbs 
& Cox Co. 

Dr. I. I. Rabi, professor of physics, Columbia University. 

Dr. W. R. Sears, dean, Graduate School of Aeronautical Engineering, Cornell 
University. 
Dr. E. H. Smith, director, Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution 
Dr. H. N. Stephens, director of research, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co 
Dr. J. E. W. Sterling, president, Stanford University. 
Dr. George D. Stoddard, president, University of Illinois. 


UNLIQUIDATED OBLIGATIONS 


Senator Fercuson. What have you in unliquidated obligations on 
research ? 

Mr. Epvwarps. As of the end of 1952? 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. 

Mr. Epwarps. As of the end of 1952 we had $69,663,000 in unliqui- 
dated obligations. 

Senator Frrauson. How much have you liquidated or will have? 

Mr. Epwarps. We have liquidated or rather expended approxi- 
mately $64 million through May 1953. 

Senator Ferauson. What was your other figure ? 

Mr. Epwarps. Pardon me, perhaps I misunderstood you. The 
amount of unobligated and uncommitted balance as of the end of 
April 30 is $4,870,000. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you know what it will be on June 30? 

Mr. Epwarps. The unobligated balance will be $380,000. The total 
unliquidated obligations at the end of 1953 will be $69,400,000. 

Senator Frercuson. How does that compare with what you had held 
over In 1952? 

Mr. Epwarps. At the end of 1952 the figure was $69,663,000. 

Senator Fereuson. Almost the same ? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. Now, that is the obligated, but unpaid, and 
represents work that you have on order ¢ 

Mr. Evwarps. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Of course, the unobligated represents work that 
you have not ordered at all, that is, money is in the till ¢ 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 


MONTHLY RATE OF EXPENDITURES 


Senator Fercuson. Do you know what was the monthly rate in 
19532 
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Mr. Epwarps. Of expenditure, sir, or obligations ? 

Senator Frreuson. Give us both. 

Mr. Epwarps. Our monthly rate of expenditure has been between 
5 and 6 million dollars a month and the aver: age rate of obligation 
about the same. 

Senator FrerGuson. Is it increasing or decreasing ¢ 

Mr. Epwarps. Neither, sir. Our annual level of expenditure or 
our annual level of effort is about the same. We are on an even keel. 

Senator Frrouson. Have you a Special Devices Center? 

Admiral Bousrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. What is that ? 


DEVELOPMENT OF TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Admiral Botster. The Special Devices Center is the Navy’s facility 
for developing training equipment, sir. We develop training aids 
and training equipment of various kinds for the five training agencies 
of the Navy. We also have in residence about 30 Army personne! 
providing a similar program for the Army. We also work for the 
Air Force and other departments to a minor extent. The major 
reason for the facility is that it is the Navy’s center for developing 
all kinds of training aids, training devices that range all the way 
from charts up to complete training equipments such as one simulat 
ing submarine operations or a simulated aircraft gunnery target: 
they simulate operational conditions and permit the people to be 
effectively trained without actually having to go to sea or to fly an 
airplane or to operate a missile, whatever the training field happens 
to be. 

Senator Frreuson. How much are you spending on that? 

Admiral Botsrer. The total research and development work in 
fiscal 1953 to be obligated will be $614, million. 

Senator Frerevson. How many men are you training? 

Admiral Botsrer. We have the responsibility for deve loping train 
ing equipment for all of the Navy. The five training agencies of the 
Navy are the Marine Corps, the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 
the Bureau of Personnel, the Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for 
Air, and the Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Operations. So 
it involves all segments of the Navy. We develop these things at th 
request of the Chief of Naval Operations to meet their training 
requirements. 


CARRYOVER OF RESEARCH FUNDS 


Senator Frrcuson. Going back to this carryover in research, you 
said you had $69,400,000 ? 

Admiral Borsrer. That is right. 

Senater Ferevson. How much did you obligate during fiscal 1953 / 

Mr. Enwarps. During 1953 when we are through, sir, we will have 
obligated $71 million; $71,276,000. 

Senator Frrcuson. How much was expended ? 

Mr. Epwarps. As of the 31st of May, we have actually expended 
$64,003,000. 

Senator Frerevuson. Any of these funds carryover or not; this is 
not a yearly fund ¢ 
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Mr. Epwarps. No, sir, this is a continuing appropriation. 

Senator Fercuson. How much are you asking for this year‘ 

Mr. Epwarps. $68,620,000. 

Senator Ferguson. Just about the same. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. Can you tell us what the Underwater Sound 
Reference Laboratory has accomplis shed in the last year or 2 years‘ 

Admiral Borsrer. Yes, sir, we will be glad to. The Underwater 
Sound Reference Laboratory is the Navy’s standard reference labora 
tory for underwater sound equipment. There is no Bureau of Stand 
ards in the sense of a standard reference facility in the field of under 
water sound. We are the only users of this equipment and we main- 
tain this facility in Orlando, Fla., for the purpose of establishing 
standards and calibrating the underwater sound equipment that is 
used by all Navy contractors in developing and producing things 
like acoustic homing torpedoes. 

This is a very modest facility _ essentially provides a place where 
all Navy contractors and all the Navy laboratories obtain calibration 
of instruments and equipment necessary to permit them to build un 
derwater sound equipment. 


PATENTS 


Senator Frereuson. Do you have any patents that you get out! 

Admiral Borster. We handle the patents for the whole Navy, sir, 
in our operation. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you have an agreement W ith all your officers 
that what they patent belongs to the Government ? 

Admiral Bousrer. Yes, sir, there is a Presidential directive that 
spec ‘ifies the method and proce -edures gover ning the issus ance of pi atents 
- at are created either by a civilian employee or military person. This 

sa rather involved subject, but we handle all of the patent problems. 

For instance, patents TOW ing’ out ot researc h and de ve lopme nt con 
tracts as well as patents that come out of our own laboratories are all 
processed through our crane ation. 

We also protect the Navy’s interest in litigation where there is in 
fringement claimed against the Navy for use of foreign patents or 
domestic patents. We have to and do arrange for the best deal we 
can to protect the Government’s interest in this litigation. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator FERGUSON. You have close coordination between this de 
partment and the whole Navy? 

Admiral Bouster. In the patents ? 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. 

Admiral Bousrer. Yes, sit 

Senator Frreuson. In research and development / 

Admiral Bousrer. Yes, sir. Do you mean from the point of view 
of coordination of research and development itself ? 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. 


REVIEW BOARD 


Admiral Bousrer. Yes, sir. I have the responsibility navy-wide 
for coordination of research. I also participate with the N: avy Re 
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search and Development Review Board which reviews all Navy’s re- 
search and development projects on a navy-wide scale. 

As you are aware, in addition to the internal Navy review of our 
research and development programs, they are reviewed by appropriate 
panels of the Research and Development Board; however, the im 
portant thing to me is that we have an overall, a very well coordinated 
internal Navy program. The program may not appear as a single 
program to you because it comes up here as elements of various appro 
priations. ‘This is because the Navy is organized on a functional 
basis. We have the Bureau of Aeronautics conducting research and 
development in aviation and Bureau of Ordnance in ordnance and so 
on. All of these elements are tied together into one coordinated pro- 
gram. ‘This is the job of coordination we do so that each element con- 
tributes to the total Navy’s ability to do the job. 

Senator Smiru. You speak of review board, do you mean the Navy 
or is there such a board in the Defense Department ? 

Admiral Borsrer. There is both. 

Senator Smirn. So that there is close coordination and checking 
between the services ¢ 

Admiral Borsrer. Very much so. As a matter of fact; I can hon- 
est ly say that we are much more unified in research and development 
than we are in many other fields. My opposite numbers, General 
Yates and General Nichols are my close friends and we work together 
very closely. We tell each other informally what we are doing in 
addition to the very formal procedures in the coordination setup. 
There is a constant interchange at. all levels. There is the interchange 
at the scientific level at symposia that we have sponsored and invited 
the Air Force and Army to participate ; there is a great deal of coordi- 
nation through the committees of the Research and Development 
Board. I personally participate in the activities of the Board itself. 
There is a great deal of honest effort to coordinate at that level. 

Senator Smirn. That is very gratifying, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Frercuson. How long have you been with this particular 
bureau ¢ 

Admiral Borsrer. I actually was Deputy Chief of Naval Research 
from January 1947 until July 1949. I was ordered back as Chief * 
Naval Research or rather I went back to the Office of Naval Resear: 
in January 1951. I became Chief of Naval Research on July 30, 1951 
and have been so serving since then. 

Senator Fercuson. Now we will take up next servicewide supply 
and finance. 

Admiral Botster. Mr. Chairman, if I might, could I tell you one 
thing that we have been doing that we are very proud of ¢ 

Senator Frrauson. You go ahead. 

(Discussion off the record ) 

Senator Frrauson. We do not seem to have in the record anywhere 
a record of the complete breakdown of research and development in 
the Navy. Will you please furnish us for the record by appropriation 
title the table showing for 1953, also the 1954 Truman budget and the 
iMS+ revised budget ¢ 

Admiral Botsrrer. Yes, sit 
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De partment of the Navy. research and dew 


opment 


[T housands d« llars] 
Appropriation title 


Grand total 


Direct costs 
Indirect costs 


Navy personnel, general expenses 


Direct costs 
Indirect costs 


Marine Corps troops and facilities 


Direct costs 
Indirect costs 


Aircraft and facilities, Navy 


Direct costs 
Indirect costs 


Ships and facilities, Navy 
Direct cost 
Indirect costs 

Ordnance and facilities, Navy 


Direct costs 
Indirect costs 


Medical care, Navy 


Direct costs 
Indirect costs 


Civil engineering, Navy 


Direct costs 
Indirect costs 


Research, Navy 
Direct costs 
Indirect costs 
Servicewide supply and finance, Navy 
Direct costs 
Indirect costs 


1 Includes 380 to be carried forward for 


n fiscal year 1954 


SERVICEWIDE SUPPLY AND FINANC 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. MURREY L. ROYAR (SC), UNITED 
STATES NAVY, CHIEF, BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 


JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Fercuson. Now, we have servicewide supply and finance. 
We will insert the justification at this point, and then will you pro- 
ceed with your statement, please, Admiral Royar. 
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JUSTIFICATIONS 
SERVICEWIDE SupPLY AND FINANCE, Navy 


Amounts available for obligation 


Estimate, 


Actual, 1952 Ra 
1953 


Appropriation or estimate $485, 102,000 | $467, 634, 142 $385, 000. 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 282, 049 412, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts , 500, 000 6, 330, 000 5, 650, OO 


Obligations incurred 92, 884, 049 474, 376, 142 390, 650, 00K 
Com parative transfer from 
“Local currency operations, Japan, Department of De- 
fense’’ 000 256, 000 
“Ships and facilities, Navy’’ 716 642, 600 
‘‘Ordnanee and facilities, Navy” . 800 
‘“*Naval personnel, general expenses’”’ 293 143, 300 
**Medic?l care, Navy”’ . 000 
Comparative transfer to 
“Military personnel, Navy” ~—13, 854, 500 15, 205, 000 
Servicewide operations, Navy 184 120, 000 


Total obligations 5, 045, 174 460, 093, 042 390, 650, 00K 


Note.—- Reimbursements from non-Federal sources ve f n eds of sale of personal property 


(40 I S.C. 481 (¢ 


Obligations by activities 


Estimate 


Description Actual, 1952 1954 


DIRECT O" LIGATIONS 


A ppropriated funds 

1. Supply distribution system $277, 828, 130 | $249, 947, 042 $229, 900, 
Material control 33, 393, 552 33, 170, 000 31, 200 
l'ransportation of things 328, 700 132, 151, 000 85, 200, 
Finance 121, 940 19, 284, 000 18. 000 
Research and development 681, 000 661, 900 700, 
f. Cataloging R30, 800 10, 619, 000 700 
7. Industrial mobilization 998, 000 764, 000 SOK) 


8. Departmental administration 5, 998, 003 6, 755, 000 500) 


, 


Total obligatiorfs from appropriated fund 7, 180, 125 453, 351, 042 385, OOO. OOK 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 
1. Supply distribution system 282 412, 000 


Total direct obligations . 17 53, 763, 042 


OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM 
OTHER ACCOUNTS 


Supply distribution system , 192, 78: 5, 600, 000 
Material control 119, 85 240, 000 
rransportation of things 216, 430, 000 
Finance 

Cataloging 

Departmental administration 60. 000 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts , 583, 000 6, 330, 000 650 


Total obligations ~ 5, 045, 174 460, 093, 042 650, 


Admiral Royar. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
welcome this opportunity of presenting that portion of the Navy’s 
integrated military program for which the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts will be responsible in fiseal year 1954. 
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MATERIAL DISTRIBUTION 


The primary business of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts is 
that of material distribution. It is a complex business and one to 
which we devote our entire naval careers. We are specialists in the 
field of naval supply operations yet our management and operational 
tools are, in general, comparable to those used in the best commercial 
practice. We can and do, therefore, discuss mutual problems on a 
common basis of understanding with leaders of industry. Likewise, 
we have profited to a great extent in the past and will profit in the 
future through the constructive review of our operations as con 
ducted by your committee and other interested committees of the 
Congress. 

The efficient distribution of material means the assurance of ma 
terial availability to Navy consumers at the minimum possible cost 
consistent with the dictates of national security. The elements of 
naval material distribution are complicated but integrated. They in- 
clude the initial problem of planning requirements : _ — determining 
the range and depth of material to be stocked. The *y include the pur 
chasing ‘function to augment depleted inventories on the one hand, and 
the disposal function to eliminate obsolete and excess inventories on 
the other. They include the operation of supply depots for the eco 
nomical central distribution of material and the continuous analysis 
to consolidate and eliminate duplicate items stocked in the system. 

Material availability means the greatest possible dependence upon 
direct supply by industry but with consideration given to the rota 
tion of essential reserve stocks. We must keep our stocks to a minimum 
but we must recognize the need for stocking greater quantities than 
that warranted by peacetime consumption and we must maintain ex- 
tensive preservation facilities to assure material readiness. We must 
continuously determine the interchangeability in the use of our hun 
dreds of thousands of items and we must publish definitive descrip 
tions in order that all items of material will be ordered, stocked, and 
issued on a uniform basis. At the one end of the process, material 
distribution includes the function of supply research for the purpose 
of improving the system; at the other end it includes the routing and 
scheduling of freight to assure prompt delivery of material to con 
sumers. The total process includes 32 functions which we have sepa 
rately costed in the budget estimates. 

The best overall measure of demand placed on th material <lis 
tribution system is the total consumption of material in the Navy. The 
utilization of material in the Navy is dependent upon the ope rational 
level of the Navy. In turn, the workload of the material distribution 
system is dependent upon the quantity of material to be utilized, 
where it will be utilized, and the degree of efficiency achieved in proc 
essing the material through the system with a minimum handling 
ratio. The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts does not determine the 
level of naval operations and therefore does not determine the quan 
tity or location of material consumption. It does, however, determine 
the best means of assuring the availability of material at the time and 
place required. If the material distribution system can meet the 
demands of its customers and do so ata relatively lesser cost, then we 
are making progress. 


33872—53— pt. 2———-18 
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Customer demand in the Navy in terms of inaterial consumed during 
fiscal year 1952 and planned for consumption in fiscal year 1953 and 
1954 is as follows: 

Fiscal year: Material used 
1952 " a ‘ nangacnneb onpeanenen, Oty alata an Gane 
1953 5 _ 8, 000, 000, 000 
1954 2, 835, 000, 000 

The actual and estimated cost of operating the material distribu- 
tion system and collateral functions over the same period of time is as 
follows: 

Fiscal year: System cost 
1952 ia ‘ $477, 180, 125 
1953 58, 851, 042 
1954 385, 000, OOO 

Based on these statistics, the cost of the material distribution system 
for the 3 years respectively is 16.4 percent, 15.1 percent, and 13.6 per 
cent of the value of material consumed. These cost relations are not 
strictly comparable with the costs in industry because of varying ele- 
ments but the significant fact is indicated by the progressively decreas- 
ing ratios. We are finding more efficient methods of conducting our 
business and, as a consequence, our cost of operation is decreasing. 
This is true after full consideration of functional cost transfers both 
to and from the appropriation. 

Within the pages of the budget estimate we have described in detail 
our method of computing requirements. A basic feature of this 
method is the fact that we budget for anticipated improvement in our 
operations. We compute generally our future requirements at a lesser 
unit cost than we are currently experiencing and we do this in a care- 
fully planned manner. In effect, we create a calculated additional 
incentive for all of our people to extend themselves to their full po- 
tential. We place considerable importance on this feature of our 
budget program and I would like to take just a few moments to ex- 
plain why. 

USE OF APPROPRIATION 


Of each dollar of Government funds spent under this appropria- 
tion, 0.62 cents pays for civil-service labor, 0.32 cents pays for com- 
mercial or Government services, and only 0.06 cents pays for material 
or capital equipment. We are a service bureau, we use relatively 
minor amounts of consumable supplies, and we stockpile none under 
this appropriation. Obviously, then, our internal cost consciousness 
must center around the funds we expend for labor and services. There 
are two primary ways of achieving a reduction in these areas and 
we use them both. The first way is by increasing the productivity of 
labor and the second is by decreasing the amount of work to be done. 
Under the first method we develop ‘improved procedures, incentives, 
and management techniques which result in a greater amount of work 
per man-day. Under the second method we place the work itself under 
constant se rutiny in the same manner that modern industry uses in- 
dustrial engineering concerns to reduce workload. Both methods have 
proved highly successful and it is because of this that we can capitalize 
on anticipated improvement in our operation. 
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ANTICIPATED IMPROVEMENT 


In the 1954 budget estimates we have anticipated improvement in 
our operation to the extent of some $13 million. Our people, and it is 
a combined effort, must find ways and means of realizing this reduc- 
tion in cost or our customers will not be receiving material essential 
to their operation, The $13 million is not a haphazard estimate. It 
is the result of analyzing each function performed under this appro- 
priation, selecting the period of peak ac ‘omplishment in the current 
year and then budgeting for the future based on that peak effort. Our 
people engaged in eac h function know what their t: irget is and they 
know further that it can only be reached by utilizing every possible 
means at their command. 

I stress this point of anticipating improvement because it typifies 
the positive approach to supply management. We are not set in our 
ways, to the contrary, we are eager to find better methods. We invite 
constructive criticism. We are not striving to maintain the status 
quo, in fact we cannot finance it. We operate on a current basis, we 
do not obligate any significant funds for future delivery. At the end 
of the fiscal year we will have a little over 10 percent of our appropri- 
ation unexpended and the greatest part of this will be re presented by 
unpaid bills for transportation, stevedoring, and like services. We 
cannot afford to guess wrong in determining requirements, we have 
very little flexibility in terms of delayed procurement. 

During 1954 we will be actively engaged in the implementation of 
as many improvements in supply operations as the maximum effort 
of our staff will permit. We are well started on a major material- 
disposal program which finally will result in sizable reductions in the 
number of items carried in inventory but, in the interim, will increase 
our material handling workload to an equal extent. We have not 
specifically budgeted for this program but intend to finance it by de- 
veloping savings in other areas over and above the $13 million previ- 
ously mentioned. We are adapting Navy cataloging to the require- 
ments of the Federal program and have requested an increase in funds 
for this purpose. We are planning a gradual relocation of the Navy’s 
reserve stocks of material to reduce handling and storage costs. This, 
too, will result in an interim unbudgeted increase in cost with an ulti- 
mate sizable cost reduction. We are planning a better method of in- 
ventory control through the use of electronic computers and we have 
specifically budgeted for one such installation. We are placing added 
emphasis on firm industrial mobilization planning. As we can arrange 
for greater initial input from industry in time of emergency, we can 
lower our reserve stock levels of material with resultant savings. 


SUPPLY SUPPORT 


Because our primary mission is that of supply:support, I have not 
elaborated on the many important collateral functions for which we 
are responsible. Many of these functions are navywide in scope. 
For example, we provide cost inspection service for the entire Navy, 
examining and auditing cost-type contracts held by industry. We 
are responsible for administering the military allotment system of 
the Navy, and for performing administrative examination of closed 
pay records for al! naval personnel. We provide accounting and 
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(disbursing service for the Navy, paying military personnel and in 
voices from industry, and consolidating accounting data submitted 
by the worldwide afloat and ashore activities of the Navy. We are 
responsible for administering the land transportation system of the 
Navy, and for the cost of all commercial freight movement between 
naval installations whether ashore or afloat. 

In closing I would like to reiterate that we approach our supply 
management problems in an aggressive manner. We have improved 
and we intend to continue improving. Mistakes in judgment and 
mistakes in operation have occurred and, undoubtedly, will oceur in 
the future. Such mistakes occur in the best managed of our modern 
industry. However, to the extent that adult lifetimes of specialized 
training and sincere convictions regarding objectives can contribute, 
mistakes will be held to a minimum. 

Senator Ferauson. Admiral, I would like to get the level of supply 
workload in 1953 compared to what is was in 1954; what it will be 
in 1954; and then compare it with the 1952. 

(The additional information referred to follows :) 

As Admiral Royar has said in his opening statement, the primary workload 
of the Navy supply system is equivalent, in volume, to the quantity of material 
which is processed through the system for any given period. The level of supply 
workload for fiscal years 1952, 19538, and 1954 can be evaluated therefore by 
comparing the quantity of material processed for each of the years in question 
These comparative data are as follows: 

Measurement tons of material processed, actual and planned: 
POOR weisia cee nr ee ia ‘ 2 . 22, 765, 042 
1953 -. hacks ; . ale 20, 723, 000 
1954 : cetera eos .. 19, 800, 000 


CHANGES IN PROCEDURE 


Senator Ferguson. Now, have you had recent changes in the supply 
operating procedure and improvement in the supply system? You 
will furnish that first for the record, the difference. 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir; I will furnish that for the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


At the present time many improvement plans are in various stages of com 
pletion and implementation. Some of these plans which are considered of high 
priority are: 

(a) Stratify inventories in terms of operating stocks, reserve stocks, and 
excess stocks. 

(>) Implement, with high priority, the program for disposal of inactive 
stocks. 

(c) Refine eost information and establish yardsticks which may be used to 
effect personnel reductions, to determine savings and to serve as a basis for 
implementing the recommendations on distribution, replenishment formulas, 
stock levels, and procurement cycles. 

(d) Establish a program at supply-demand control points to determine item 
ranges at primary stock points designed to meet a specified percentage of 
demands, replacing thé present system of local control over ranges with unde 
fined support objective. 

(e) Develop a schedule for removal of slow-moving items to inland stock 
points. 

(f) On the basis of a report by supply-demand control points, eliminate the 
use of weighting factors in activity replenishment formulas where analysis 
indicates such factors result in overstocking and maldistribution. 


Senator Frravson. Now, have you had changes in the supply oper- 
ating procedure and improvements 4 
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Admiral Royar. As you may remember, in 1946 the naval supply 
system was inaugurated. It has been in operation now about 7 years. 
We have begun to find the strong points and weak points and to refine 
itas we go along. Asa result, we have had some material savings in 
operation all the way through. 

Senator Frercuson. Now, will you furnish for the record, then, 
where these savings have been and what they have amounted to? 

Admiral Royar. Yes. 

Senator Fercuson. In other words, how this system has been work 
ing ¢ 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


There are many functions which are collateral to the receipt, storage, and 
issue of material. Under the appropriation “Servicewide supply and finances 
there are 32 functions ranging from supply research to the payment of dealers 
invoices. In judging the degree of improvement achieved in supply operating 
procedures, it is necessary to view all functions as an entity, for procedura 
change in any one function has an indirect effect on one or more other related 
functions. For all functions under this appropriation, the cost of processing 
1 ton of material has decreased from $21.31 in fiscal year 1952 to $19.73 as 
planned for fiscal year 1954. This is an indicated saving of $1.58 pet 
which as applied to the estimated 1954 workload of 19,800 tons means tha 
are achieving a saving through improvement of $31,284,000 

To realize a saving of $31,281,000 requires continuous and intensive eff 
all areas of supply management. Results have been gratifying both terms 
of economy and efficiency of operation. Typical instances of actual accomplish 
ment are as follows: 

(a) A mechanized stock-control-operations procedure has been installed w 
a resulting annual saving of $750,000, Concurrent with the economy realized 
the efficiency of the operation has greatly improved with stock statuts informa 
tion being continuously current and available without recourse to any form 
of manual posting. 

(b) During the period, increased emphasis has been placed on refining 
improving mobile support operations in the far Pacific Tenders and stores 
issue vessels’ load lists have been under continual review and study in an eff 
to provide economical and effective material logistics support to fleet units 
operating thousands of miles from continental bases. Supply-demand control 
points instituted procedures to receive accurate and prompt notice of materia 
demands placed on mobile support ships in order to determine logistical per 
formance and to evaluate the effectiveness of the assigned load list. Through 
the use of electric-accounting-machine cards, replenishment of inventories for 
mobile support operations has been simplified and requisition processing expedited 
thereby. 

(c) The continuing efforts toward identification, elimination of unnecessary 
stock items, and standardization within material categories are exemplified by 
the following typical instances of accomplishment : 

All electronic equipments, components, and maintenance parts aboard 1,300 
vessels in the Reserve Fleet were indentified and inventoried 

Manual was issued for the shipboard integrated electronics maintenance-parts 
system, which provides instructions for breakdown of spare-parts boxes 

Approximately 5,000 different stock numbers of fixed composition resistors 
were consolidated under 680 different stock numbers. Consolidations of this kind 
effect substantial savings in material investment, space, and maintenance funds 

Navy specifications on 136 steel items were converted to SAE commercial 
specifications, thus facilitating the procurement process 

Standardization studies on nuts, bolts, and nut ‘and bolt assemblies resulted 
in elimination of 500 stock items. 

Similar study on wire-rope blocks resulted in reduction from 861 to 216 items 
without reducing the number of possible rigs 

Twenty-seven items of duck were eliminated by standardization on commercial 
widths. 

Two thousand three hundred and eighty-two items of lumber were eliminated 
by eliminating certain species. 


t} 
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In cooperation with the Bureau of Ships, reduced teakwood decking from 59 
stock numbers to 3, and by modification of procurements then outstanding effected 
savings of $415,000. 

Identified 7,522 stock items duplicated in various segments of the supply system 
and brought into the general-stores segment of the system to provide general 
availability with concurrent savings in material investment, space, and mainte- 
nance expense. 

(d) In all work functions under this appropriation, the productivity of labor 
in terms of effort applied and work accomplished has substantially increased 
This increase in work pace has resulted in significant savings and has been 
accomplished through improved procedures, supervision, and the use of more 
modern materials-handling equipment. 

(e) In fiseal year 1953, the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts closed the Naval 
Clothing Factory. The production requirements for clothing items manufac- 
tured at the factory had decreased to the point that procurement could be made 
more economically from industry. The savings in direct cost and in general 
overhead reduction are sizeable. 

(f) In consonance with the navywide program for conservation and utiliza- 
tion of material resources, the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts has instituted 
an aggressive program to reduce the cost of packing material used in the move- 
ment of Navy stores. The primary features of this program are: 

1. Establish procedures which will provide packers with information 
relative to the probable media of transportation prior to the preparation 
of materials for shipment. 

2. Encourage operating personnel to suggest improvements in packaging 
and packing methods and procedures. The beneficial-suggestion program 
should be utilized to the utmost. 

3. Establish procedures for local evaluation and submittal of package- 

design problems to Bureau of Supplies and Accounts for consideration and 

appropriate action. 

4. Assure that packing personnel have available an adequate selection of 
sizes and tynes of lightweight packing materials. Explore the use of light- 
weicht containers such as the fiberboard, fiber-veneer, wirebound and wood- 
cleated types. 

5. To the maximum extent practicable, utilize lumber of low moisture 
content in the construction of wood and wood-cleated shipping containers. 

6. Provide local guidelines to insure that the costs and incidental delays 
involved in both initial packing and in repacking materials to conserve tare 
weight and cube are justified in relation to anticipated savings in trans- 
portation, handling, and related expense areas. 

7. As a means of evaluating the effectiveness of local actions, initiate a 
periodic review at the activitv-management level, preferably monthly, of 
the ratio of tare to gross weight on shipments by various transportation 
media and on items of similar density and fragility characteristics. 

(7) Establish a program at supply demand control points, for classifying 
items accordin® to demand, material, and dollar value characteristics as the basis 
for applying formulas and other replenishment techniques more closely suited 
to the characteristics of each of the several classes of items. 

(h) Establish a program at supply demand control points for determination 
of optimum stock levels and procurement cycles based on costs to procure and 
hold material. 

(i) Evaluate the use of total demand as a reporting element now being tested 
at the Electronic Supply Office and Ordnance Supply Office for possible exten- 
sion to other supply demand control points. 

(7) Test and evaluate electronic data-handling equipment with a view to 
applying such equipment in the supply system if determined economical and 
practical. 


Senator Feravson. Does the Army and Navy cooperate in any as 
far as our sunply facilities are concerned ? 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir, they do. For instance, in the coffee 
distribution system the Army onerates certain coffee-roasting plants 
and the Navy certain other coffee-roasting plants and these plants 
cross service installations of both denartments. Tn Oakland the 
Navy operates a plant that furnishes all of the coffee in that area. 
The Navy operates another one in Brooklyn which services a certain 
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geographical area, which includes the Army, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps. 

Senator Frrcuson. What about cold storage? Do you have any 
joint facilities? | 

Admiral Royar. We have no joint facilities at the present time, 
but there have been times when we have had excess capacity. For 
instance at Cheatham Annex in Norfolk we had an excess plant that 
we operated for the Army’s use. 

That has been the general principal. Where there has been excess 
capacity we offer that to the other services. 

Senator Frreuson. How do you determine whether transportation 
is carried out commercially or through MSTS? 

Admiral Royar. Ocean transportation, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Royar. That is determined by MSTS. They are the sole 
operators of the ocean-going transportation system. When we have 
cargo we notify MSTS and they give us the bottoms for the lift and 
the determination as to whether movement will be by Navy bottoms 
or commercial bottoms is up to them. , 


CATALOG ACTIVITY 


Senator Frrauson. I notice that one item here is increased by $2 
million, that is the catalog activity. Why is that / 

Admiral Royar. That is the result of the development of the Fed- 
eral catalog. We need that money for refinement work and for cut- 
ting over to the Federal catalog system. We are making an intensive 
study at the present time to see exactly how that is going to affect us, 
what the cost is going to be, and what the ultimate impact will be on 
our supply system. The ‘re is still a great deal to be done in re fining 
and developing the stock numbers so that we can cut over. 

Senator Frrauson. I had a letter from one of my Michigan con 
stituents. I want to ask you some questions. He says that the N: VY 
knows the ree , dollar value, and location of spare parts of all 
kinds, but the Navy cannot identify the spare parts in terms of the 
equipment it is to be anil in. He says: 

This means if a part is used in a gun, for example, it is no longer used by the 
Navy; the people in the parts department don’t know this and they can keep 
on reordering the part indefinitely. 

What do you say about that? 

Admiral Royar. I think that that is a slightly mistaken idea. Our 
reordering is on the usage basis. In other words, if we do not use 
the material we never reorder. 

Senator Fercuson. Even though somebody may get the notion that 
it is very low in stock? 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir. In the supply system it is strictly on the 
issue or usage basis. 

Senator Fercuson. He says the Navy has a billion dollars worth of 
spare parts on hand that are obsolete because the equipment for which 
they are spares is no longer used, but because of their system the Navy 

cannot tell a live spare from its dead spare. 

Admiral Royar. It is true we do have a great number of spare parts 
that are for obsolete equipment, but we do not reorder those parts at 
all and we are in the process now of segregating them to dispose of 


them. 
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OBSOLETE PARTS 


Senator Ferauson. He savs you had the obsolete parts, about a bil 
lion dollars’ worth. 

Admiral Royar. If they were obsolete parts that would naturally 
be for obsolete equipment. 

Senator Frerevson. What are you doing now to try to locate these 
parts and get rid of them so that you will "he ave this storage space and 
we will not have to build new ones? 

Admiral Royar. I might say, to illustrate my point, during the past 
year we got rid of $115 million of obsolete aviation parts which have 
come out of the system and we are going through each category of ma 
terial to determine what parts are obsolete or surplus, and we are 
taking steps to get rid of them. 

Senator Fereuson. You are doing it in each warehouse or installa 
tion or where ? 

Admiral Royar. We are doing it through each supply demand con 
trol point. We have a number of supply demand control points, one 
which takes care of aviation; another one, for example, that takes 
care of ships’ parts; another submarine parts; and another one for 
general stores. ‘Those control points have the inventory data. ‘They 
tilso have the list of required material. They are the people who are 
in a position to know what is excess and what is obsolete. 

Senator Frercuson. He further says: 

That the situation, of course, is continually getting worse. In buying spare 
parts for which there is no use and paying for warehouse space and so forth 
Now, you say that if a part is not moving it never is increased ? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. You feel sure that that order is in effect ? 

Admiral Royar. Definitely. We have a formula for replenish 
ment which is dependent upon usage. 


CENTRAL INVENTORY 


Senator Smiru. Do you not have a central inventory that would be 
shown, or running inventory that would be shown in your accounting 
system ¢ 

Admiral Royar. We have an inventory, yes, for each type of ma- 
terial. 

Senator Smiru. But you do not have one centrally located 

Admiral Royar. Those can be combined in the Bureau centrally. 
We know exactly what the total amount is, and the individual items 
are controlled centrally by each inventory manager in the several 
supply demand control points. 

Senator Smiru. Is it not known when that becomes obsolete so that 
those can be immediately taken care of ? 

Admiral Royar. Not immediately, because in a gun or an airplane, 
for example, we do not know ex: actly when the usage of the gun or 
airplane is going to stop, or whether it is going to be used for MDAP, 
to be turned over to some foreign country. ‘Until we are sure that 
that piece of equipment is no longer to be used we do not dare to 
dispose-of these parts. 
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Senator SmirH. But the Navy’s system of accounting does show 
that up. You do not have to go out to the place and count the parts; 
you ean find that out on your books. 

Admiral Royar. That is right. 

Senator Fercuson. Who determines the time period ; that is, whether 
an item would be for 2 years or 1 year or 6 months ¢ 


DETERMINATION OF STOCK LEVEI 


Admiral Royar. You mean the stock level ? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 

Admiral Royar. The stock level will vary according to the material. 

Senator Frrauson. We get word here so often, well, 10 years, ZU 
years. 

Admiral Royar. That might be true. For example, in anchors, a 
ship might not lose an anchor for a long time. We might have 20 
years’ supply of anchors, but when the time comes we need them. 
That is pretty hard to determine. 

Senator Frerauson. Yes; but on small parts you get this long period. 
Office supplies, easily acquired articles. 

Admiral Royar. Office supplies are pretty closely controlled. The 
fast-moving parts are the ones that are, of course, easiest to account 
for. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you have any difficulty getting rid of these 
spare parts, getting your people to cut them down ? 

Admiral Royar. Not once they are declared surplus. But the 
trouble, of course, is in determining what equipment, which articles 
are going to be obsolete or not used any more, and then once that is 
done we can, of course, get rid of them. 

Senator Ferguson. How do you get rid of them—as junk? 

Admiral Royar. That goes inane the regular disposal system 
They are first offered to the other Government de partments, the other 
services, then GSA advertises them. If there is no use at all in the 
Government, then they are sold on the market. I might state that in 
the majority of our supplies we have the stock fund operation. I 
think you are familiar with that, are you not, Senator 

Senator Fercuson. Not too familiar. 

Admiral Roy AR. The stock fund is like a bank, you might say. We 
finance many of our supplies out of the stock fund. They are put 
into the warehouse and then as they are used, the appropriations repay 
the stock fund. It is a revolving fund for the purchase of supplies. 

Senator Fercuson. We get word, a that does not work so well 

Admiral Royar. It has worked fine for 1 s, as far as I know. 

Senator Frerauson. Do you not have one for common items that is 
not working well? 

Admiral Royar. In the area of common items is where the system 
works especially well, where the several departments use them. 


USE OF ARMY MANAGEMENT FUND 


Senator Frereuson. That is the Army management fund; do you 
have anything to do with that? 
Admiral Royar. No. 
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Senator Fercvuson. Even for common items? Do you not get some 
of the common items out of that fund ? 

Admiral Royar. Yes; the common items are all financed out of the 
fund. 

Senator Ferauson. Out of the Army fund? 

Admiral Royar. Out of the Navy stock fund. We have nothing to 
do with the Army management fund at all. 

Admiral Soromons. That is the single service procurement agency 
for certain types of ammunition. 

Senator Frravuson. Common items. 

Admiral Sotomons. That is common items, you both use of the same 
type, such as 105-mm howitzer, but the stock-fund operation that the 
Navy is very proud of is for such common-use items as paint and 
brooms and subsistence, provisions, textiles, gasoline. 

Senator Frercuson. Do you not get any out of th’s Army fund? 

Admiral Ciexton. The Bureau of Ordnance and the Marine Corps 
buy their equipment through the Army ordnance fund. 

Admiral Royar. As far as we are concerned, anything that the Army 
buys with us we finance it with our money. They go through the 
function of procuring for us. 

Admiral Ciexron. That is the problem in the fund. If the fund 
cited the appropriation as we do with the stock tund with all their 
purchases they would not have had the problem. 

Senator Fercuson. Next is servicewide operations. 


SERVICEWIDE OPERATIONS 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. JOHN E. GINGRICH, UNITED STATES 
NAVY, DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (ADMINISTRA- 
TION) 


JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Frerauson. We will insert the justification at this point and 
then please proceed with your statement, Admiral. 
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SERVICEWIDE OPERATIONS, NAvy 


Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate 
Transferred to 
“Salaries and expenses, Renegotiat 
to 65 Stat 7 
“Operating expenses, General Services 
pursuant to 63 Stat. 377 


Adjusted appropristion or estimate 
Reimbursements from non- leral sources 
- Reimbursements from other accounts 


Total available for obligation 
Unobligated bal ince, estimated savings (avai 
trative reappropriation in subsequent years 


Obligations incurred 
Com parative transfer from 
‘Servicewide supply and finance, Navy 
‘*Navy personnel, general expense 
‘Loeal ~c@urrency operati.ns, Japan, 
Defense”’ 
Com psrative transfer t 
“Aircraft and frcilities, Navy’ 
“Civil engineering, Navy” 
“Operation and conservation of naval petroleum re 
‘Salaries and expenses, renegotiation board”’ 51, 170 
“Ships and facilities, Navy”’ 163, 444 


Total obligations 137, 098, 854 


NotTe.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources for 1952 and 1953 
sonal property (40 U. 8. C, 481). The 1954 reimbursements represent | 
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Description 


DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


Appropriated funds 
1. Administrative headquarters for naval districts, bases, 

ind stations $15, 674, OOS $13, 191, 000 
Servicewide communication 5 4 24, 2fil 20), 324, 000 
Hydrographic Office 11, 224 11, 408, 000 
Naval Observatory 732, 755, 000 
Inter-American affairs and support of 

projects 437 YUS, 969, O00 
Departmental administration (1: 9, 285 3. 081 534, OOO 


(a) Chief of Naval Operations 147, 555 Saf) 838. 000 
h 


Judge Advocate General 797 788 778, 000 
Executive Office of the Secretary . 7 412, ; 7 Ono 
Printing equipment 150 0), OO 
Field exercises , 5 2, 934 3.6 

Contingencies of the Navy : 182 $14, 00 


lotal obligations from appropriated fund 55 Tt 0) 


nappropric ted funds 
Administrative headquarters for naval districts, } 
and stations 1 7, 000 
Inter-American affairs and i 
ojects 10, OOO 


lotal obligations from nonappropriated fund ! 37, 000 
Total direct obligations 135, 241, 310 798, 000 


OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM OTHER 
ACCOUNTS 


Administrative headquarters for naval districts, bases, and 
stations 000 
Servicewide communications 2 000 
Hydrographic Office 1, 000 

Inter-Americ®n affairs and support of international projects 
Departmentel administration (263, 006 
1) Chief of Navel Operatior 53, 000 
(c) Executive Office of the Secretary 000 
Field services 5, 848 
Contingencies of the Navy 9, 696 


rotal obligations payable out of reimbursements 
otner account 7. B44 


Potal obligation 37, OR, SH4 


Admiral Grnerticu. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the first five 
budget activities and activity 6A of the appropriation “Servicewide 
operations” are administered by the Office of the Chief of Naval Oper 
ations and I would like to summarize briefly these budget activities 
for you. 

1952 OBLIGATIONS 


in fiscal year 1952 actual obligations for these budget activities were 
$80,547,000, in fiscal year 1953 obligations are estimated to be $55,195, 
000, and for fiscal year 1954 the Navy is requesting $51,485,000 to sup 
port these same budget activities. This is a reduction of $3,710,000 
or approximately 7 percent below the estimated fiscal year 1953 cost. 

Substantial reductions have been indicated for budget activities 1, 
2, and 6A. These are partially offset by minor increases for the 
Hydrographic Office (activity 3), based upon anticipated full imple 
mentation of the joint Navy-United States Air Force charting pro 
gram, for the Naval Observatory (activity 4), and for the Inter- 
American affairs and international projects activity (activity 5) 
wherein we are budgeting for an entirely new project in fiscal year 
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1954. The general picture of each of these budget activities 1s as 
follows: 
MAINTENANCE AND OPERATING COSTS 


Budget activity 1, for which we are requesting $15,191,000, supports 
the maintenance and operatiag costs of the CNO-supported offices at 
15 naval district and river command headquarters responsible for the 
coordination of logistical and operational functions and the inspec 
tion of all naval activities within their area of command. It supports 
5 field offices of the Board of Inspection and Survey, 9 naval base and 
2 advanced base depot headquarters, of which the Naval Base, Pear] 
Harbor, is not merely an administrative headquarters but is engaged 
in the full function of logistic support normally assigned to an operat 
ing station. 


SUPPORT OF ADMINISTRATIVE AND SECURITY DEPARTMENTS 


This activity further provides for the support of administrative 
and security departments at 15 naval sations and for freight charges 
on delivery of equipment procured with prior-year funds. <A reduc 
tion of $907,000 is indicated in the fiscal year 1954 budget. This 
principally reflects a reduction of 107 man-years of personal services 
in administrative type positions and in fire and security forces. A 
cutback in the requirements for travel has been anticipated. Funds 
for nonrecurring projects of maintenance and repair have been sub- 
stantially reduc ed and other supporting costs of this budget activity 
have been scaled downward in consonance with the program of meet- 
ing only basic and urgent requirements. 

Budget activity 2, for which we are requesting $20,324,000 supports 
the maintenance, operation, and administration of the Naval Com- 
munication System which includes stations, facilities, and units lo- 

cated throughout the world to form an integrated network which 
piovidee adequi ite communication oe for the Operating Forces, 
the Navy Department, and the Naval Shore Establishment. This 
activity also supports the communication departments of certain 
naval stations and the Potomac River Naval Command; the Naval 
Security Station, Washington, D. C.; naval support for joint agencies 
and projects; and certain other miscellaneous communication fune- 
tions. It also supports the Navy’s communication responsibilities 
toward the national intelligence effort. A reduction of $3,937,000, or 
approxim: ately 17 percent, is indicated in the fiscal year 1954 budget. 
This reduction principally reflects substantial cutback in the procure- 
ment of electronic equipment, limiting this procurement to certain 
procnrable items which are most urgently required. 


NAVAL HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICI 


Budget activity 3, supporting the Naval Hydrographic Office, in- 
cludes a request for $11,408,000 or about 114 percent above the esti- 
mated fiscal year 1953 cost. In the category of classified strategic 
operations, the Hydrographic Office is engaged in the Joint Navy- 
Jnited States Air Force charting project and in the undersea warfare 
project. These projects result in the production and distribution of 
charts and publications of a special nature for military purposes 
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covering areas of strategic interest. The major mission of the Hydro- 
graphic Office is to provide necessary information to insure maximum 
safety of navigation to civilian and military users. This responsibility 
is accomplished in the nautical and aeronautical program by compil- 
ing, constructing, reproducing, and distributing nautical and aero- 
nautical and oceanographic charts and publications. The above proj- 
ects all require a predominance of effort on original work and compila- 
tion rather than pure production. 

Reductions totaling $517,000 have been estimated for the undersea 
warfare project and the nautical and aeronautical project. These are 
the result of decentralization of distribution, administrative reorgani- 
zation, and a*cutback in chart and publication procurement. An 
increase of $701,000 for the joint Navy-United States Air Force 
charting project offsets these reductions and results in the requested 
net increase of $184,000 for this budget activity. This increase pro- 
vides for full implementation of the joint air objective charting 
project in accordance with current directives of the Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

NAVAL OBSERVATORY 


Budget activity 4, supporting the Naval Observatory, includes a 
request for $755,000 which is $22,400 more than the estimated fiscal 
year 1953 cost. The Naval Observatory furnishes naval, air, and mari- 
time services with astronomical data for safe navigation. It also 
determines and transmits accurate time signals for the entire Nation. 
Continuous observations and research are conducted and data pub- 
lished and distributed. The work is of a continuing and stable nature. 
The increase for fiscal year 1954 is requested to procure improved 
timekeeping devices and to meet the cost of a iene approved wage 
board increase which it is not feasible to absorb within this small 
budget activity. 

Budget activity 5 provides support for the Inter-American Affairs 
program, the administration of island governments, and for certain 
unified commands. $1,969,000 is requested for fiscal year 1954, which 
is an increase of $970,000 over the estimated 1953 cost. The Inter- 
American Affairs program provides the support for naval missions and 
advisory groups in Latin-American countries. These establishments 
provide the media through which standardization in naval training 
and operating procedures is achieved. Support for the islands of Sai- 
pan and Tinian is provided in accordance with Executive Order No. 
10408 of November 10, 1952, which directed the Department of the 
Navy to assume administrative responsibility for those islands. The 
project for support of the unified commands provides the Navy share 
of the jointly supported United States European Command and of the 
Pacific Command. The increase requested for this budget activity 
is almost entirely due to the new requirement to support these unified 
commands under this budget activity in fiscal year 1954. 

Budget activity 6 (A) supports the departmental costs of the Office 
of the Chief of Naval Operations. $3,838,000 is requested for fiscal 
year 1954, which is a reduction of $42,700 from the estimated fiscal 
year 1953 cost. This activity provides the operating support other 
than military pay and allowances) required by the Office of the Chief 
of Naval Operations, including funds for civilian salaries, travel, 
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communication services, printing, supplies and materials, equipment, 
maintenance of office spaces, and rental of tabulating equipment. 


OFFICE OF CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS RESPONSIBILITIES 


The Office of the Chief of Naval Operations is responsible for mili 
tary planning, direction, and coordination of the naval effort. The 
major organizational subdivisions cover the fields of executive direc 
tion, military personnel, administration, operations, logistics, and avi 
ation. I wish to stress that this is not merely an administrative office, 
but that the major operating divisions are primarily charged with 
military planning and coordinating responsibilities. This is the staff 
office which insures that we have a unified naval effort with proper 
balance between naval plans and programs, proper emp yhasis and pri 
orities on the numerous phases of naval operations, and a coordination 
of effort with our sister services. The increase in the size of the fleet 
and in the state of naval readiness achieved in the last several years 
has seen a consequent increase in responsibility and work of this office. 

For the fiscal year 1954 significant reductions have been effected in 
support requested for personal services, travel, contractual services, 
and equipment. An increase is provided to complete the printing of 
the series of naval warfare publications and to provide for changes 
and addenda to the warfare publications, allied tactical publications, 
and fleet and allied exercise publications. ‘These manuals are an im 
portant factor in the state of combat readiness of the Navy. 

I have with me the program managers for each of these budget ac 
tivities and they will present their budget activities to you and discuss 
whatever details the committee desires to inquire into. 

Senator Ferecuson. Do you want to add to it? 


JUDICIOUS USE OF FUNDS 


Admiral Ginericu. Yes. First of all, although I have not been 
here at the inception of this budget, however, I have gone over it thor 
oughly and I think it is a good estimate of what we will need to spend. 
I will treat this money as if it were my own and if we don’t have to 
spend any of it we won’t spend it. In my prepared statement I indi- 
cated that actual obligations for 1952 were $80,547,000. In fiscal 1953, 
our obligations are estimated at $55,195,000 and in 1954 we are request 
ing $51,485,000. So you can see our expenditures are coming down. 

I think that the way we can operate efficiently and economically is 
day-by-day husbanding of what we have to do, watching the travel 
requests, watching the expenditures for overtime and such items. 
Where we have a job vacant for a considerable period of time we 
take a very careful look to see whether we cannot get along without 
the job permanently. At our nav: al districts and our naval bases and 
stations, where it is appropriate we are setting up a comptroller sys 
tem which I think will be most helpful to us. 

In the past money has been allotted to a station by the various 
bureaus, and each allotment is administered independently. 

We are establishing comptrollers at our naval activities with no 
increase in personnel other than a captain or commander who has gone 
through the comptroller school and who is qualified; he is being ap 
pointed as the fiscal officer for the commandant. This allows the 
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commandant to make up a firm estimate of requirements for his budget. 
It allows him to keep a running check on the expenditure of funds 
and the utilization of hismanpower. It also allows him to make recom- 
mendations back to the Navy Comptroller and to the various bureaus 
as to the reallocation of money so that it can be utilized to the best 
advantage. I am sure that these comptrollers will be helpful in the 
administration of our funds. 


ECONOMIC SURVEYS 


We are conducting surveys of our naval stations in various districts 
to see how we can economize and what we can do better than what we 
are doing at the present time. At the Naval Station, Guantanamo 
Bay, I noticed 120 fire fighters. There are a great many Navy people 
there all the time who are available to assist. If 70 fire fighters cannot 
put out a fire, 120 firemen can’t put it out. 

Senator Ferauson. It was not your firehouse that burned down the 
other day, was it? 

Admiral Ginericu. No, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. I would like to speak on the question of service- 
wide communication; you are familiar with those? 

Admiral Grnertcu. I have Captain Bewick with me here, who was 
familiar with it. 

Senator Fereuson. I would like to know what funding request you 
have for the 1954 budget ? 

Captain Bewrcx. I am requesting a total of $20,324,000, sir, for the 
entire communication program for fiscal 1954. 

Senator Fercuson. How much do you have in 1953? 

Captain Bewick. $24,261,000, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. How much backlog have you? 

Captain Bewicxk. I have a carryover in electronic equipment pro- 
curement, sir. I have divided my program into two major areas; 
basic maintenance and operation, and equipment procurement. In 
maintenance and operation I have relatively no carryover. In equip- 
ment procurement I have some $43 million carryover as of the pres- 
ent date. 

Senator Fercuson. Are you going to be able to spend it? 

Captain Bewicx. I speak of it as a carryover. It is all obligated, 
the equipment is all under firm contract. 


SLIPPAGE 


Senator Frrcuson. Is there any lagging or slippage in the produc- 
tion of it? 

Captain Berwick. Experience indicates there has been slippage. 
Recent contacts have been made with all the manufacturers and 
I now have what I consider a firm delivery schedule. I have an 
equipment delivery schedule that indicates that improvement. from 
fiscal 1951 funds, that expire this June, I will have aroundt $12 
million undelivered out of $25 million programed. 

Senator Ferguson. You say there will be some money expire? 

Captain Berwick. Yes, sir; there will be some money. 

Senator Frereuson. About $12 million? 

Captain Bewick. Yes, sir. 











us 
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Senator Frercuson. What are you doing, as far as steps are con 
cerned, to avoid duplication in the field of servicewide communica- 
tion / 


DUPLICATION LN COMMUNICATION FIELD 


Captain Bewickx. The communication circuits, sir, as they are en- 
gineered are cleared with the other two services on an informal basis. 
The Joint Communications Electronics Committee of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have under continuous review possible areas of dupli- 
cation within the communications of the three services. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you know of any place where they can be 
consolidation ? 

Captain Bewtck. No, sir; I do not. If I did know, we would do 
it. I have some evidence here of the way in which we do cooperate. 
The naval communication system, I represent, handles around 4 mil- 
lion messages a month. Of that 4 million, approximately 88,000 are 
for traffic that is originated either by the Army or the Air Force. 

Senator Frrcuson. Is there not some w: ay to cut that down? I 
know the State Department found that there were many, many too 
many messages being sent, in fact not enough responsible people to 
ever be able to read them and do anything as far as the messages were 
concerned. Are you having the same trouble / 

Captain Bewick. Mr. C ‘hairman, that is a continuous problem in 
the communications field. We, however, watch it on a day-to-day 
basis. 

Communication in the Navy is a command responsibility. That 
same command has instructions from the Chief of Naval Operations to 
survey his traffic on a day-to-day basis, to postaudit and to sh steps 
whenever they are indicated to reduce the iene vaffic. 

Senator Ferauson. You appreciate that is a big he m in trying 
to get people to even read ina digest the ie tiden ition that is sent; is 
that true? 

Captain Bewicx. I don’t know as I could agree entirely with that, 
sir. It is a big problem. 

Senator Fercuson. You will not find that a problem in the Navy? 

Captain Bewicx. Not the reading of traffic or the digesting of it. 

Senator Frrcuson. You have increased certain appropriations, 
Hydrographic Office, the Naval Observatory, Inter-American Affairs, 
Field Services and Contingencies. 


INCREASE FOR HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE 


Mr. Stock. The increase in hydrographic office occurs in one project. 
We have a rather substantial cutback in 2 of the projects, but in the 
Navy—United States Air Force charting project, we do have an 
increase of about $700,000. That is due to the fact that in fiseal ye: 
1954 we have budgeted for a higher target objective than we accom 
plished in 1953. This objective has been set up the Chief of Naval 
Operations. 


(Off the record. ) 
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NAVAL OBSERVATORY 


Senator Fercuson. What about the Naval Observatory 

Mr. Srockx. For the Naval Observatory we have a sal increase 
of approximately $22,000 which is primarily due to 2 factors. One is 
the provision for a recent wage board increase which they have had 
out there and which it is very difficult to absorb in this small appro- 
priation. 

Senator Frereuson. You say out there? 

Mr. Stock. At the Naval Observatory, 

Senator Frersuson. Here in Washington ? 

Mr. Stock. Yes, sir, on Observatory Hill, and this is their unclassi- 
fied labor force that works out there. 

Senator Ferecuson. You mean the increase has been some $20,000? 

Mr. Srocx. Approximately $9,600, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. What is the other part of it? 

Mr. Stock. The other part is provision to purchase improved time- 
keeping devices. 

Admiral Ginoricu. The clocks which they have depend on a vibrat- 
ing crystal for their accuracy. The current goes through the crystal. 
After a long period of time those crystals begin to wear out. These 
particular crysti als have been in operation for a number of years and it 
is necessary to replace them with new crystals. They are improving 
the arrangement of the crystals and the way in which the current goes 
through them. 

Senator Fercuson. How many thousand dollars is that? 

Mr. Srock. Between ten and eleven thousand dollars. 

Senator Fercuson. To fix the clocks up? 

Mr. Stock. To purchase these crystals. 

Admiral Grneoricn. It does not look much like a clock. 

Senator Frrcuson. I was going to say it is pretty expensive. 

Admiral Grnericn. It is not really a clock, It is an electrically con- 
trolled timekeeping device. The current goes in through transformers 
and then through the crystals. The cryst: als vibrate under what is 
called the piezoelectric effect, and the vibr: ation is a constant vibra 
tion. We put a crystal clock in a submarine a number of years ago 
for the testing of gravity in the Carribean. After 3 months of use 
down in the submarine, timing the swinging of the pendlum, that 
clock was out only a few millionths of a second. 

Senator Frrauson. I was going to ask what difference does it make ? 

Admiral Grnericn. It makes a great deal of difference, Senator, 
for surveying, for locating geographic positions, and for the accuracy 
of time in navigation ; all this is accumulative if you let errors creep in. 

Senator Frrcuson. Five millionth of a second? 

Admiral Ginericn. Not five millionth of a second, but we should 
have our clocks as accurate as possible. 

Senator Ferauson. How do you measure five millionth of a second 
and really what difference does it make ? 

Admiral Grnericn. It makes a difference 





Senator Frrevson. What is it costing the taxpayers to measure 
time to five millionth of a second? You know what the Secretary 
of Defense said about pure research. It is research in the fields that 
would never pay any dividend to the people who are paying the bill, 
something like trying to find out why the grass is green. 
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Admiral Grnericn. I certainly am in agreement with that. 

Senator Fercuson. What about this five millionth of a second ? 

Admiral Grnericn. I don’t think we could buy the crystal clocks 
any cheaper if they were only accurate to a thousandth of a second. 
It is the mere fact we do get that accuracy; they are very accurate 
in their time. They keep these clocks in specially controlled tempera- 
tures and humidity which is necessary for accurate time service and 
for astronomical operations in surveying. We try to compute time 
as accurately as we can so that positions on the earth can be accurately 
located. 

INTERAMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Senator Frrauson. What about this Inter-American Affairs? 

Mr. Srock. In the Inter-American Affairs program we have a 
$60,000 increase for the support of the Island Government Adminis- 
tration. The 1954 estimate represents a full year operation for fiscal 
year 1954. 

Senator Fereuson. What island government ? 

Mr. Srock. The islands of Saipan and Tinian in the Pacific which 
were transferred to the Navy for administration under Executive 
Order 10408 of November 10, 1952 

Senator Frrauson. You got them back then? I thought Interior 
had them. 

Mr. Stock. Interior had them, but that order made the Navy admin- 
istrator, effective January 1,1953. So the figure we have in the budget 
for fiscal year 1953 represents our half-year operation and also covers 
some special maintenance projects which we undertook out there. 
The 1954 figure of $700,000 represents a full year operation for fiscal 
year 1954, just m: Lintenance and operating cost. 

With that money we run the medical program, public education 
program. We have a program for their commerce and agriculture, 
legal program, everything that we need to administer the islands 
under the United Nations trusteeship agreement. 

Senator Ferguson. I am wondering whether they transferred them 
over to your people because we would not go along with the exorbitant 
bill to fur nish the house of the Commissioner. 

(Off the record.) 

Senator Frrcuson. Then for field services, what did you have? 


Fretp SErvIcEes 


STATEMENT OF JOHN H. DILLON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO 
THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


JUSTIFICATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Ditton. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
appearing in order to justify the requirements for the top administra- 
tive echelon in the Navy Department. This echelon consists of the 
immediate office of the Secretary, his civilian executive assistants, and 
a group of offices which performs certain staff functions for the De 
partment. For purposes of identification, this group of staff offizes is 
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known as the Executive Office of the Secretary. Some of the con 
ponents are (1) the Office of the sem seh rw he which supervises the 
preparation and presentation of Navy’s budget estimates and pre 
a accounting systems and procedures for the Naval Establish 
nent, (2) the Office of Naval Material, which is responsible for the «i 
volepiten of policies on procurement, production, and disposition of 
material and facilities, the determination of stock levels and replenish 
ments in collaboration with the Chief of Naval Operations and the 
administration of inventory control systems, (3) the Office of Indus 
trial Relations, which is concerned with the deve lopme nt of the Nav \ 
civilian personnel program, (4) the Administrative Office, which 
the prine ipal | service organization of the Navy Department, and (5 
the Secretary’s military personnel boards, which provide administra 
tive channels for pe sonnel actions and appeals. The detailed justi 
fication for these activities may be found under project 6C—Depart 
mental administration, Executive Office of the Secretary, beginning 
on page 77. The size of the staff offices is geared to the workload of 
the Naval Establishment and the assistance required by the Secretary 
and his civilian executive assistants to discharge their responsibilities. 
During the current fiscal year, with a level workload, personnel re 
ductions have been made from the peak of 1,353 to 1,307, and the re 
quirements for 1954 will reduce the number of positions to 1.250, a cut 
back of 7.6 percent. The estimates for this activity to provide the 


administrative sup port total $7.918,000, a reduction of $494.300 in 


comparison to the 1953 appropriation. 


FIELD PROGRAMS 


In addition to “Departmental administration,” several estimates 
are submitted for projects or field programs of the Executive Office 
of the Secretary. Budget activity 7, on page 86, requests $50,000 to 
provide for the procurement of reproduction equipment for the De 
fense Printing Service in the Pentagon. The plan provides printing 
services for the Department of Defense at the seat of the Government. 
The operation of this Service is financed by the Navy industrial fund, 
but by the charter of the Defense Printing Service major items of 
capital equipment cannot be procured from its operation funds. The 
cost value of printing equipment owned by Defense Printing Service 
is $1,191,605 with a book value of $699,536. The amount requested 
for replacement in 1954 for this program is $100,000 less than ap 
propriated in 1953. 

Budget activity 8, beginning on page 88, collectively groups the 
field projects of the Executive Office of the Secretary into one budget 
activity, “Field services.” The funds requested are to support (1) 
the records administration program, (2) the area wage and classifica 
tion offices, (3) the Fleet Hometown News Center, and (4) the Navy 
audit offices. The records administration program has as one of i 
objectives the provision of low-cost storage and service on Navy’s 
records until they are disposed of in accordance with predetermined 
schedules or by transfer to the National Archives. This objective 
is obtained by systematic transfer of semiactive and noncurrent rec 
ords from expensive and critically needed office space to five naval 
records management centers located strategically throughout the 
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country. Another phase of our records program is managemenm 
assistance on current reccrds which is accomplish d by a small staff of 
district records management officers who are assigned to naval district 
headquarters. This staff assists activities in the area in applying 
modern office systems with an objective of.reduction, simplification, 
and improvement of paperwork. The number of man-years required 
for the program will be reduced 22.5 man-years in 1954 from the 1953 
level; however, we are requesting an increase from $1,665,000 ap 
propriated in 1953 to $1,746,000 in 1954, or $81,000 additional funds, 
This increase is requested pr imarily for procurement of 1,100 units of 
steel shelving requiring $31,800 and for nonrecurring record center 
maintenance Work requiring $29,600. 


AREA WAGE AND CLASSIFICATION OFFICES 


Budget activity 8B supports the 11 area wage and classification 

aflices which are responsible for classifying all civilian positions in 
the N Naval Establishment subject to the Classification Act of 1949. In 
addition, these offices furnish technical guidance in the conduct of 
wage surveys for blue-collar workers and assist in the solution of wage 
problems. The workload for the program is expected to increase in 
1954; however, the same amount of dollars appropriated in 1953— 
1 million—is also requested for 1954. 


FLEET HOMETOWN NEWS CENTER 


Estimates and justification for the Fleet Hometown News Center, 
project 8C, may be found on page 95. This center, located at the 
Great Lakes Training Center, Ill., is a central Navy public informa- 
tion activity through which information on service personnel, their 
activities, accomplishments, promotions, ete., is made known to the 
civilian communities in which they normally reside. The publication 
of this information by hometown newspapers contributes directly to 
the high service morale. Funds requested in 1954 are $3,000 less than 
the $115,000 support level provided in 1953. 

Established late in 1952, project 8D, the Navy audit offices, is still 
in its early stages of development. These offices, pursuant to section 
113 (a) of the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950 (64 
Stat. 832), have as their mission the task of determining through 
surveys and audits that policies and procedures in the fields of account- 
ing, finance, and statistical reporting are followed and that the assets 
and interests of the Government are adequately safeguarded. The 
$643,000 increase requested over the $154,000 appropriated in 1953 will 
permit the development of qualified internal audit teams. With the 
funds requested to support 111 man-years in 1954 only 164 of the 395 
naval activities can be audited. It is conservatively estimated that 
240 man-years would be required t O complete annual audits of all 
activities of the Naval Establishment. The estimates for 1954 con- 
stitute an intermediate goal since the program is still in process of 
growth. 


CONGRESSIONAL TRAVEL EXPENSES 


A portion of budget activity 9, “Contingencies of the Navy,” sup- 
ports the travel expenses of Members of Congress in connection with 
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their inspection of naval activities and for official representation ex- 
penses incurred by the Navy. ‘The estimate for fiscal year 1954, 
$248,000, has been established in the same amount made available for 
this purpose in 1953. 

Representatives of the various offices having responsibility for the 
major projects contained in this budget are here, and we are prepared 
to go into as much detail as the committee desires. Be ies concluding 
my formal statement I would like to say that for the activities w ithin 
this appropriation, which are sponsored by the Executive Office of the 
Secretary, the ob ligated and committed amount for fiscal year 1953, as 
of March 31, 1953, is $8,983,753. ‘This represents 74 percent of the 
funds available, which total $12,174,300. Of this total, an excess of 
$150,000 will not be obligated by the end of the year and represents 
savings. 

In “Field curvieen" there are five projects broken down as follows: 
Increase of $81,000 in records administration; reduction of $3,000 in 
the Fleet Hometown News Center; an increase of $643,000 in the Navy 
audit offices. The $81,000 figure is for certain projects at the records 
centers (of which there are five), mainly for the purchase of steel 
shelving so that we may stack the records higher and thereby conserve 
space. In addition there are nonrecurring requirements for reroofing, 
electrical, and minor — tural changes, and repairs to the heating 
system at the Garden City, N. Y., and the Alexandri ia, Va., centers. 
New Orleans has the requirement for shelving. 

Senator Fercuson. Who can determine that a record ought to be 
destroyed and not kept ¢ 

Mr. Duton. The Congress determines that. 

Senator Frercuson. Only Congress ? 

Mr. Ditton. Only the Congress. Normally records are retained in 
offices not more than 5 years. Some of them are photogr: iphed, and 
some of them are destroyed, and some are maintained in records 
depositories. 


RESOLUTION OF FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Senator Frereuson, I have here a memorandum of resolution of 
Federation of Women Clubs objecting very seriously to you in the 
Navy who are willfully and deliberately violating the law saying—the 
GAO says: 

The action of the Navy in this matter was and apparently continues to be a 
willful and deliberate violation of law. Therefore to the extent that the GAO 


is empowered to do so, will hold responsible officials liable for all expenditures of 
public funds determined to be illegal. 


Now, this illegal procedure is in the matter of the prosecuting of 
a suit of Santa Margarita Basin against Fallbrook Public Utility 
District. Who knows about this? 


FALLBROOK CASE 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. IRA H. NUNN, UNITED STATES NAVY, 
JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL OF THE NAVY 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Nunn. I do, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Frercuson. Are you one of the officers to be held account 
able by GAO? 

Admiral Nunn. No, sir, I don’t think so, sir. I am the Judge 
Advocate General of the Navy and I know about this matter, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. What do you say about it ¢ 

Admiral Nunn. The restriction which was contained in the De- 
partment of Justice appropriation act of last year and which has 
been repeated again this year made no restriction against the employ- 
ment of funds except those of the De partment of Justice. 

Senator Frercuson. But did that not indicate they did not want 
the suit to be prosecuted ¢ 

Admiral Nunn. No, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. You do not think so? 

Admiral Nunn. No, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. You think they want the Navy to prosecute 
but not the Department of Justice ? 

Admiral Nuny. Yes, sir, I think they perhaps thought that by re 
stricting the Department of Justice funds the suits would be dismissed. 

Senator Frerauson. Yes, that is what I thought. Now the Navy is 
keeping it going? 

Admiral NUNN. Well, sir, the Attorney General at that time said 
that he coul 1 not spend any money on the suit, but that he would em- 
power the Secretary of the Navy to proceed by appointing an attorney 
of the Navy Department as a special assistant to the Attorney Gen 
eral to continue the suit if the Navy would finance it; and the Navy 
Department in its effort to protect the Government’s investment of 
$130 million in that river valley did continue the suit. None of the 


funds for that suit were t: * in from any of the appropriations for the 
Judge Advocate General of the Navy. 


ASSIGNMENT OF LANGUAGE 


Senator Fereuson. Did you hire a lawyer? 

Admiral Nunn. No, sir. The law yer who was appointed a spe ial 
assistant to the Attorney General by the Attorney General of the 
United States was a civil-service employee of the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks in the Navy Department. He was assisted at the trial 
by a commander in the Navy who is a lawyer and was on duty out at 
San Diego. 

Senator Frravson. These regulations and so forth indicate that 
the Navy used funds to hire the services of a lawyer. 

Admiral Nunn. No, sir, the Navy did not. Of course, I believe 
we did not use any funds illegally to begin with, sir, and certainly 
we hired no lawyer who was not already in the employ of the Navy. 

Senator Frreuson. How much did you use for that lawyer? 

Admiral Nunn. He was in court about a month, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. What did you pay him? 

Admiral Nunn. His regular salary. The entire cost so far as I 
am able to estimate them was just a little in excess of $4,000. 

Senator Fercuson. How much money have you in this budget for 
this same or simil: ar items in this same matter? 

Admiral Nunn. None, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Are you going to use any in any way, transfer 
any? 
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Admiral Nunn. No, si 

Senator Fercuson. Are you all through now ¢ 

Admiral Nunn. The suit is not terminated. 

Senator Ferguson. What are you going to do about the suit ? 

Admiral Nunn. As far as the continuation of the suit is concerned, 
sir, the Attorney General has announced that he will handle it. 


USE OF NAVY FUNDS 


Senator Frrauson. So no Navy funds are to be used ¢ 

Admiral Nunn. That is right, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. But you did use about $4,000? 

Admiral Nunn. Of Navy funds; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. You feel certain that none will be used this vear 
in 1954? 

Admiral Nunn. None by the Navy, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. If Congress wants to stop it, it will have to 
stop it against the Attorney General again ? 

Admiral Nunn. Congress has ine luded a similar restriction in the 
Department of Justice appropriations. What the Attorney General 
does will be his decision, and I do not know what it will be, sir. 

Senator Frrevson, Do you intend to violate that prohibition order 
this year? 

Admiral Nunn. No, sir; we do not feel that we did, Senator. 

Senator Frrevson. I realize that. I do not ask you to confess. 
GAO has been trying to hold somebody liable. Continue please, 
Admiral. 


VOLUME OF WORK 


Admiral Nunn. The Office of the Judge Advocate General is being 
confronted with a volume of work, during the current fiscal year, 
which is considerably in excess of that experienced in the fiscal — 
1952, and which is almost twice the volume recorded for the fisca 
year 1951. This buildup in volume has lagged approximately 
year behind the buildup of the naval service. Similarly, any decrease 
in the size of the service will be reflected in workload decreased by 
the same time lag. Such is a normal situation, as has been deter- 
mined from experience during and since World War II. 

In the face of this volume of work, the staff has not m: iterially 
changed from that initially built up for the purposes of organization 
under the Uniform Code of Military Justice. 

The Office has been able to absorb the impact of this increase in 
work without increase in personnel by the employment of a consid- 
erable amount of overtime and by streamlining procedures and prac- 
tices. For example, the system of review of phy sical disability retire- 
ment cases has been modified to the degree that we may process a 
typical case in less than 2 days’ time, as compared to approximately 

{ days’ previously. The procedure in review of investigations has 
cae modified to the extent that the nearly doubled volume is being 
retired with the addition of only one clerical employee. In order to 
maintain as nearly as possible a balance of manpower to workload 
in 1954, whereunder there will be no overtime and fewer employees 
ch regular time, it has been determined that those cases of court 
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martial which are not required by law to be reviewed by a Board of 
Review will be retained at the supervisory level in the field, and will 
not, therefore, become a part of the workloads of the Office. This 
change will be effective during the fiscal year 1954. 

The obligated and committed amount under the appropriation as 
of March 31, 1953, is $596,862.51. This represents 75.7 percent of 
the funds appropriated for this project for the fiscal year 1953. 
The balance will be obligated by the end of the year. 

Senator Frerauson. Naval Petroleum Reserve is next, there is no 
money asked, but there is a statement. Will you proceed please, 
Captain Meade? 

Navat PerroteumM Reserves 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. ROBERT H. MEADE (CEC), DIRECTOR, NAVAL 
PETROLEUM RESERVES 


REESTABLISH MENT OF OFFIC}! 


Captain Mrape. The Office of Naval Petroleum Reserves was re 
established in 1927 as a part of the Office of the Secretary of the 
Navy. A directive issued by the Secretary dated June 6, 1944, re- 
defined this office as “Office of the Director, Naval Petroleum and Oil 
Shale Reserves” with duties as follows: to take custody and charge 
of the reserves on behalf of the Secretary; to formulate plans and 
programs for the exploration, prospecting, conservation, protection, 
development, use, and operation of such reserves and for the production 
of oil therefrom; to make recommendations to the Secretary with 
respect thereto; to execute such plans and programs as are duly 


approved; and to consult with the bureaus and other offices of the 
Navy Department and other Government departments and agencies 
to the extent necessary for the administration and control of mach 
reserves. 
The reserves consist of : 
Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1 (Elk Hills, Calif.) 
Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 2 (Buena Vista Hills, Calif.) 
) 


Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 3 (Casper, Wyo.) 
Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 (Alaska) 
Naval Oil Shale Reserves Nos. 1, 2, and 3 in Colorado and Utah. 
Plans with respect to these reserves are invariably worked out in 
consultation with the Armed Services Committees of the Congress. 


CURRENT PROJECTS 


The current projects for which funds are being requested for the 


fiscal year 1954 are: 

(1) Administration of the Reserves, including field office expenses, 
employment of expert consultants, and transfer to the United States 
Geological Survey for its work in connection with the Naval petroleutn 
and oil shale reserves. 

(2) Remedial and protective maintenance of the shallow zone, 
Navy’s share of routine operation and maintenance costs under thie 
unit contract in both the Shallow and Stevens Zones, and further 
study of the newly discovered Carneros Zone in Naval Petroleum Re 
serve No. 1. 
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(3) Geologic mapping and surface sampling to be conducted in 
Naval Oil Shale Reserve No. 2 by the United States Geological Survey. 

Exploratory drilling in Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 3 was com 
pleted in fiscal year 1953 and delineated within economic limits the 
crude-oil reserves in the tensleep formation. Only custodial func 
tions are planned for fiscal year 1954. 

Subsequent to the presentation of the budget document, the Sec 
retary of the Navy has, with the consent of the House Armed Serv 
ices Committee, halted exploration in Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 
4. Funds heretofore appropriated will finance the closeout of this 
program and that portion of the compilation of a comprehensive 
final report that can be accomplished within the fise al year. 

From fiscal year 1916 through fiscal year 1953, the total income 
from all sources from the Naval petroleum reserves was approximately 
$98 million. During the same period, all capital and noncapital ex 
penditures have aggregated approximately $95 million of which a 
substantial portion has gone toward the Alaskan exploration program. 
Most of the remainder has gone toward development of the 700 mil 
lion-barrel reserves in the Elk Hills oiltield. 


LEASED LANDS 


The known productive Government lands of Naval Petroleum Re 
serve No. 2, entirely leased to private parties, return annually 
approximately $800,000. On the basis of production increases recently 
recommended for Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1, the annual return 
from this reserve should approximate $20,500,000, thus pe rmitting a 
yearly deposit in the United States Treasury of approximately $21,- 
300,000 from Naval Petroleum Reserves Nos. 1 and 2. 

Should Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1 put on emergency pro 
duction, pursuant to a joint resolution of Congress, at a rate of 100,000 
barrels per day for example (50,000 from the Shallow Zone and 50,000 
from the Stevens Zone), the Government’s share thereof would aggre- 
gate 44,486 barrels daily from the Shallow Zone, having a present 
value of $2.44 per barrel, and 39,654 barrels daily from the Stevens 
Zone, having a present value of $3.15 per barrel ; the total daily income 
from this production would then aggregate $108,546 from the Shallow 
Zone and $124,910 from the Stevens Zone, or, in all, $233,456. This 
sum would total, per annum, $85,211,440 for oil alone which, with 
additional income from the sale of gasoline and other hydrocarbons, 
would bring the total revenue to the Government to approximately 
$87,600,000 annually. 

It may therefore be emphasized that the planned operation for the 
fiscal year will bring a large immediate return to the United States 
‘Treasury and that a capital investment is being made toward substan- 
tially greater returns at such time as Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 
1 may be opened to emergency production. 


PERSONNEL IN THE LAW SCHOOL 


Senator Frrcuson. There is one thing I want to ask. How many 
people have you in the Navy now that you are sending to the law 
school ? 
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Admiral Nunn. We have at the moment, sir, since the class has 
graduated this June, we have 15 in the Navy, 15 in the Marine Corps 
and 18 in the Army, a total of 48 for all of the armed services. 

Senator Ferauson. How many hi: ave you gr aduated this year? 

Admiral Nunn. Fifteen from the Navy and Marine Corps together. 
I don’t know as to the Army. I think one graduated from the Air 
Force. 

Senator Ferguson. Are you putting any new ones in this year? 

Admiral Nunn. We would like to put in 9 for the Army, 6 for the 
Navy, 1 for the Air Force and 10 for the Marine Corps, a total of 
26 for all services, sir. There is a restriction, as you know, 

Senator Frreuson. I still do not understand why you cannot use 
Reserve officers already educated as lawyers. 

Admiral Nunn. Well, sir, we do to a large extent. We need only 
a very few of these unrestricted line officers of the Regular Navy and 
Marine Corps who have been at sea for a period of from 5 to 7 years 
and who are to be qualified in law. 

Senator Frrauson. How many lawyers have you in the Navy, either 
Reserve or Regular ? 

Admiral Nunn. We have in the neighborhood of 450, sir. 

Senator FeRrGt SON. How many of them are not doing legal work? 

Admiral Nunn. The 450 are those who are doing legal work. 

Senator Frercuson. How many do you have in there that are not 
doing legal work ? 

Admiral Nunn. I do not know, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. Will you find out? -I am interested in the 
United States Government spending money to educate lawyers. We 
already have lawyers in the Reserve that you can use for this purpose 

(The information requested is 238 Naval Reserves and 352 Naval 
Regulars. ) 

Admiral Nunn. I do not think in all cases they can be so used. 

Senator Ferguson. You had one here in this suit in California that 
you were able to use. 

Admiral Nunn. He is a legal specialist in the Regular Navy. 

Senator Frreuson. Certainly. 

Admiral Nunn. The great bulk of our legal work is done by those 
legal specialists. We do use them, Senator. 

Senator Frrcuson. I want to know how many you have in now, 
Reserve and others, educated lawyers. Many of them object very 
strenuously to you taking them right out of practice, putting them in 
the Navy, and then they go ahead and do work which has no connec 
tion, and at the same time we are sending them to law school. Navy 
people, to educate them as lawyers. What sense is there in that? 

Admiral Nunn. Those lawyers you are speaking of, sir, who are 
Reserves and on active duty, in some cases against their will, are not 
trained and useful in the kind of thing we need, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. It would not take them long to get on to one of 
these cases. 

You see, I have been a lawyer. Where are you sending these boys? 
You do not educate them only in naval law ? 

Admiral Nunn. No, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. Maritime law ? 

Admiral Nunn. General legal education. 
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Senator Fercuson. Those men that you are pulling out of practice 
of law? 

Admiral Nunn. You see, we don’t have the Reserves very long, sir. 
It is not a permanent source of supply. 

Senator Fercuson. But you had them quite a while. Some of them 
you had for a long time. They would be glad to give up their prac- 
tice when you take them and you disrupt their practice, the practice 
is gone, you put them in the service, then you keep them a short time. 
You let them out and they have to go back and find the practice while 
at the same time you are educating others. 

Admiral Nunn. If they have finished a period of obligated service, 
sir, and if they desire to have legal duty, we are able to employ, and 
do employ, a great many of them if they will extend their period of 
obligated service for 18 months. 

Senator Frreuson. Yes; but there is no reason why they should 
not do the legal work while they are in there in my opinion. 

Admiral Nunn. A great many of them are very young men and 
vigorous enough to do general line service. 

Senator Frreuson. Certainly, but why should the taxpayer be 
educating other young men, as vigorous and as young as they are, 
to be lawyers, to come into the service and be lawyers ? 

Admiral Nunn. We do not have the Reserves very long, sir. They 
are on active duty for a 2-year period of service. We have very few 
Reserves on active duty except in time of emergency. 


AVERAGE TUITION 


Senator Frrevuson. What is it going to cost you next year for these 
lawyers in law school ? 

Admiral Nunn. Our average tuition cost last year was $448 per 
student. 

Senator Ferauson. You pay them their board and room and pay 
them their salaries while they are in there. Will you give us the 
total cost last year of the lawyers going to law school or special 
training, and will you give us what you anticipate next eau! 

We will get it from all the services, the lawyers that they are educat- 
ing, in the services where they are not using them as a profession. 

Are all these that you have in permanently in the service? 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
4zast year, 1953 : 

Number of students, Navy and Marine Corps 


Average annual tuition per student 
Books per student 
Stationery per student 


Total school costs per student 


Total school costs for 45 students 
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Next year (proposed), 1954: 
Number of students desired, Navy and Marine Corps 


Average annual tuition per student (expected) 
Books per student._____._----_- 
Stationery per student 


Total school costs per student__- 


Total school costs expected for 46 students 22, 908 
The average annual pay and allowances which students would receive whether 
in school or not is $6,700. 
Senator Frrauson. Are they men that have graduated from 
Annapolis? 
Admiral Nunn. No, sir; not necessarily. They are Regulars from 
whatever source. Some are from Annapolis; others are not. 
Senator Fercuson. Will you give us the 16 new ones that you expect 
to put in and the ¢ grade of the officer they are ? 
Admiral Nunn. They are lieutenants (junior grade) or lieutenants 
in the Navy, bey first lieutenants or ¢ aptains in the Marine Corps, sir. 
Senator Frereuson. You get that information for the record. I 
think that completes the hearings on Navy appropriations. 
(The information referred to follows:) 
The selection of the 16 candidates by the Navy for legal training has not been 
completed. The grades of the officers who are being selected is as follows: 


Lieutenant, Navy----..---- 

Lieutenant (junior grade), Navy 
Captain, Marine Corps_-_ a 
First lieutenant, Marine Corps- a 


PO ded iia a whninndatmeeniient iececen annpeatceimtaalieligsiesaagie ncn pninapapinaiantitiriaiagnll 


Tomorrow morning at 9:30 we will : ake up the Air Force. 
(Whereupon at 5:45 p. m., Monday, June 22, 1953, the hearing was 
recessed until 9:30 a. m., Tuesday, June 23, 1953.) 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 1953 


Untrep STATEs SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITT! E OF THE COMMIT PEE ON APPRropRI \TIONS, 
Washington, SFG, 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 9:30 a. m., in room 
K-39, the Capitol, Hon. aoe Ferguson, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, presiding. 
Present: Senators Ferguson, Smith, Hayden, MeCarran, and 


McClellan. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Magsor ProcureMEntT Oruer THAN AIRCRAFT 


STATEMENTS OF BRIG. GEN. GORDON A. BLAKE, DIRECTOR OF COM- 
MUNICATIONS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS; MAJ. GEN. 
M. J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
COMPTROLLER; AND COL. PHILIP A. GUGLIOTTA, CHIEF, ELEC- 
TRONICS BRANCH, PRODUCTION CONTROL DIVISION, DIRECTO- 
RATE OF PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION ENGINEERING, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 


ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT 


Senator Fercuson. When we recessed, we were talking of electronics. 
The question I would like to raise this morning is, in determining your 
needs for this part of the budget, are you making full use of what 
you have bought in previous years? 

General Brake. The asset position is carefully determined by the 
Air Material Command and this is subtracted from our requirements, 
and the resultant figure is the one that we use on which to base the 
budget. 

OVERPROCUREMENT 


Senator Frereuson. Is it not true that in 1951 and 1952 you did over- 
procure? You did not use all that you procured in those years? 

General Buake. I would like to ask Colonel Gugliotta from our 
procurement office to lend me a hand on that question. 

Senator Fereuson. What do you say, Colonel ? 

Colonel Gueiiorra. I am not sure I understand the question. 

Senator Frercuson. In 1951 and 1952, fiscal, is it not true that you 
overprocured in the electronics field? 


1309 
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Colonei Gueiiorra. In general, no. 

Senator Frreuson. In general no, but is it not a fact that you did ¢ 

Colonel GuGuiorra. In a few specitic instances our asset position at 
the end of the year after recomputing the requirements against revise 
authorization tables, we did come up with an overstated position in 
assets. However, the quantities in question were applied to require- 
ments of other agencies in part, and the remainder was cut back by 
contractual adjustments. 

Senator Frercuson. Is this not one of the fields that you are having 
great difficulty in—and I say great—of actually producing something 
that you want? That you are not certain of what you want’ Your 
changes are so great that when you manufacture you are not satis 
fied with the product, and you want a new product, and at times you 
do not even use a product that you have manufactured, because in the 
meantime you have speeded up some new line or some change and are 
using that ? 

Colonel Gueiiorra, That is not true in general. 

Senator Frrauson. I know it is not true in general. Is it not a 
fact ? 

Colonel Guetiorra. The changes that you speak about are improve- 
ments in the end item that is under contract. The improvements are 
inserted in the production line on a nondelay in production basis. 
But it is not a complete change of the end item that is on the produc- 
tion contract. It is strictly an improvement. 

These changes that you speak about; are you referring to those 
changes that are made in the production line after a production cen- 
tract is issued ¢ 

Senator Fercuson. Sometimes they are made in the production line, 
and sometimes you want a new instrument or a changeover, is that not 
true ¢ 

General Brake. That would imply that something which we are 
producing is obsolete the minute it is delivered. 

Senator Frercuson. That is right. 

General Biaxe. This is not true, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Fercuson. That is not a fact? 

General Biaxe. No, sir. 


INVENTORY 


Senator Fereuson. How much inventory have you today in this 
kind of equipment that is obsolete ¢ 

General Biaxe. I do not know the answer to that question. 

Senator Fercuson. Will you get us an answer for the record? Get 
us both the amount of inventory you have in electronics, and the 
amount of it that is obsolete. 

General Biaxe. Yes, sir, this can be done, I think. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


At the present time, the electronics inventory, both airborne and ground, 
amounts to approximately $1,177,480,000. 

The Air Force has recently completed a survey of all electronics equipment 
which was determined to be obsolete. Action is being taken at the present time 
to dispose of approximately $35,324,000 of obsolete equipment, consisting of equip- 
ment bought during World War II which is now considered no longer of value 
operationally, and is beyond state of economical repair. This amount is predi- 
cated on catalog prices of new equipment and does not indicate the true disposal 
or present-day value of this obsolete equipment. 
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No equipment presently on order, and undelivered, is in an obsolete classifi 
cation 

Senator Frercuson. Or obsolescent. 

General BLaxe. We have no use of the term “obsolescent.” 

Senator FERGUSON. That is in the process of becoming obsolete. 

General Biake. Perhaps the term “limited standard” would apply. 

Senator Fercusen. What do you use? 

General Brake. Obsolete, limited standard, tentative standard, and 
standard. 

Senator Frreuson. Is it clear what I have in mind? Obsolete 
means you have no use for it. 

General Buaxe. I am sure your definition of obsolete and the way 
the Air Force uses the term are comparable. 


DISPOSAL OF OBSOLETE EQUIPMENT 


Senator Frreuson. In other words, it would be surplus if you get 
around to declaring that surplus. 

General Buaxe. It is in the process of being disposed of. Obsolete 
equipment is on its way to disposal. 

Senator Ferguson. You do not always get it disposed of on time. 

General Buake. No, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. To get it out of the warehouse. 

General Buake. No,sir. It takes time to phase out of the inventory. 

Senator Fercuson. How much have you in what is known as SAC 
station kits, which are standby kits? 

General Biaxe. Off the record, in view of the classification. 

Senator Fereuson. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Fercuson. How much are you programing for 1954? 

General Brake. May we enter that in the record, in view of the 
fact that it is broken down into nine separate items, and I would have 
to add the figures up and the amounts here? 

Senator Frereuson. All right. Put that in the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The fiscal year 1954 230 program includes $19,692,757 for SAC mobile station 
kits. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Fereuson. That is 19.7 million, yes? 

General Biaxe. Yes. 


AACS MOBILE UNITS 


Senator Fereuson. Then you have the AACS mobile unit. Can 
that be used for the same purpose ? 

General Biaxe. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Fercuson. How much are you asking in the program for 
AACS? 

General Buaxe. Nothing for AACS mobile stations. 

Senator Fercuson. How much inventory have you of AACS? 

General Buiaxke. This is a question we would have to enter in the 
record. 
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Senator Frrauson. Will you do that? 
General Brake. It would require research. 
Senator Frreuson. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
The AACS mobile unit inventory is zero. 


Senator Frreuson. I think you gave us the number of units you 
had in the ACC. 

General Buake. You mean in the Air Defense? 

Senator Frereuson. Yes. 

General Biake. We entered an answer in the record indicating cost 
in that respect. 

Senator Frreuson. Will you give us also how much you have on 
hand now? 

General Brake. In ACS or Air Defense? 

Senator Fercuson. SAC as well as ACS. 

General Buaxe. I am not sure I understand the question. 

Senator Frereuson. Have you an inventory? 

General Biaxke. For all of the electronic equipment in SAC, for ex- 
ample? ) 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Do you not have a certain amount for each 
field ? 

General Biake. Are we talking only about station kits? 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. 

General Biaxe. The type of equipment which is stockpiled for 
D-day purposes? 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. 

General Bake. Yes, sir, we can furnish that. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The SAC mobile station kit inventory is zero. 


Senator Fercuson. What is the tactical navigation system ? 

General Biaxe. Off the record, since this project is a Navy project, 
and is classified. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DUPLICATION OF AIRWAYS SYSTEM 


Senator Fereuson. Does it in any way duplicate the system of air- 
ways in the United States? 

General Biaxke. No, sir, the system used by the airways of the 
United States does not meet the military requirements of either the 
Navy or the Air Force. 

Senator Ferguson. What would it cost to put them in a position to 
meet the needs? 

General Biake. I do not know. This is a question that the De- 
partment of Commerce would have a hand in answering, since they 
operate that system. 

Senator Ferauson. How much have you in the present budget for 
that program on this item ? 

General Brake. On TACAN? 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. 

General Brake. $42,785,239. 

Senator Ferauson. What had you last vear for this same item? 
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General Buiaxke. I do not have that figure, sir. We can furnish it. 
Perhaps Colonel Gugliotta has it here, if you will give him a minute 
to research it. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The fiscal year 1953 TACAN program amounts to $29,333,266 


Senator Ferecuson. Yes. While you are looking that up, I might 
say that the way this looks on the surface, it is that there is going to 
be a good deal of duplication in the United States because the Air 
Force and the Navy are planning at least [deleted] stations. The 
Air Force has recently initiated efforts to make this military system 
more compatible with the civil system. Are you going to be able 
to carry that out and effect these savings that you have an appropria 
tion this year of forty-some-odd million ? 

General Buaxe. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Ferauson. Are you going to be able to maintain all of these 
assets which you are buying because of short ges in skilled personnel ¢ 

General Buaxe. Yes, sir. This has rece ived exhaustive study. The 
manpower necessary to maintain these is in the Air Force program. 
Our training programs are geared to the job. We have been able in 
the past decade to advance our maintenance « ‘apability with new equip- 
ment. I believe we can continue to do so. 


QUALIFIED PERSONNEL 


Senator Frercuson. Do you have now a satisfactory number of 
qualified personnel ¢ 

General Buaxe. Yes, sir; within the limits of the military problem, 
and considering the personnel difficulties incident to periods of service 
and conditions under which people serve. 

Senator Frercuson. Do you not have trouble even now in the tactical 
control field service in getting proper key officer personnel 

General Buaxe. Trouble, yes; insurmountable difficulty, no. 

Senator Frercuson. Are you able to man that? Is it not true that 
you are putting personnel now on with minimum technical training ¢ 

General Buake. Yes, sir; it is true that our technical personnel start 
off with what we call the 3 level and require upgrading through on 
the-job training through 5 and 7 and fr: ankly the number of 3's as 
compared to the number of 5’s and 7’s is unsatisfac tory. It just takes 
time to bring the skill level up. 

Senator Fereuson. Just how many contractors’ representatives are 
you going to require on this program ¢ 

General Biaxe. Are we speaking here, Mr. Chairman, of the entire 
electronics program or a specific one? 

Senator Frercuson. On this specific one for the present time. 

General Buaxe. I do not know the number of so-called technical 
representatives or “tech-reps,’ for short, that we plan to use. ‘This 
figure varies somewhat from time to time. 

Senator Fereuson. What is going to be the annual cost of that? 

General Brake. We could give the committee a good estimate on 
that. 

Senator Frrouson. Very well. 
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General Buaxe. I would like to state, however, that the Air Force 
regards this growing liaison with industry as an effective and econo- 
mical way to keep abreast of the increasing complexity of airpower. 
We do not regard this as a crutch. We regard it as a useful tool. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

In fiscal year 1954 operator and training technicians will be required at an 
estimated cost of $16,400,000. 

Senator Frrcuson. Are you going to let contracts out and not run 
some of these by military ¢ 


TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVES 


General Buakr. Not that I know of, sir. The tech-rep is added to 
the station as a teacher and adviser and a key technician to assist 
in difficult situations. He does not operate the station. 

Senator Frercuson. But they are not considered part of your per- 
sonnel; is that a fact ? 

General Biaxe. No, sir; they are not Air Force personnel. They 
are contractor personnel. 

Senator Fercuson. How many of those kinds of people are you put- 
(ing in? What is your plan? 

General Brake. I do not know the total number. We could give 
the committee an estimate on the number of technical representatives 
for fiscal year 1954 and the estimated cost of that. 

Senator Fereuson. Would you do that? 

General Buake. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


In fiscal year 1954 the Air Force will require 1,371 man-years of operator and 
training technicians. 

Senator Frereuson. Do you know of any method that the Air Force 
is now using to get around the idea of cutting personnel, and that 
they will go to contracting instead of using their own personnel ? 

General Biake. No, sir. 

General Asensto. There is no such effort in the Air Force, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. Then if you use contractor representatives in 
this particular field, it is not for the purpose of avoiding a ceiling? 

General AsEnsto. No, sir. It is because of the peculiar technical 
requirements that need-a specialist. Under those circumstances, we 
try to find the best means of providing the necessary specialization. 
Of course, we demonstrate in presenting our requirements in our esti- 
mates precisely what we think we will require in that field. 

Senator Fercuson. Do they get more money than the military per- 
sonnel would get ? 

General Asensto. In general, they do, sir, because of the fact that 
they have a technical background and are specialists. 

Senator Frercuson. Will you give us about what the annual cost is? 

(The information referred to follows:) 


The annual cost of operator and training technicians in fiscal year 1953 was 
$17,195,000, and is estimated for fiscal year 1954 to be $16,400,000. 
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WEAPONS AND AMMUNITION 


STATEMENTS OF BRIG. GEN. F. J. DAU, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, DIREC- 
TOR OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND; MAJ. 
EDGAR E. STOUGHTON, SUPPLY OFFICER, DIRECTORATE OF SUP- 
PLY AND SERVICES, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND; AND MAJ. GEN. 
M. J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
COMPTROLLER 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Fercuson. We are going to continue on Major procurement 
other than aircraft, on program 210, “Weapons and ammunition.” 
Proceed please, General Dau. 

General Dav. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
weapons and ammunition program for the Air Force covers weapons, 
excepting aircraft weapons, and ammunition including bombs, rockets, 
pyrotechnics, and cartridges. These ammunition items may be ex- 
plosive loaded or may contain incendiary, chemical, or other agents. 
Sufficient quantities of currently standard weapons are on hand to 
meet requirements generated by approved programs through calendar 
year 1954. Therefore, no funds are requested for weapons at this time. 
My remarks deal only with ammunition. 

The funds requested in this estimate are to provide for ammunition 
in the following categories : 


SERVICE TEST 


Ammunition items in this category are those that have reached the 
state ” development where test and evaluation are necessary to pro- 
vide a basis for determining qualitative requirements. By adapting 
the latest scientific advances and mass production methods to meet 
military characteristics desired in ammunition items, the most ef- 
fective striking force at the lowest. possible cost is assured. The serv- 
ice-test items requested will introduce: (a) Increased firepower; (6) 
increased accuracy ; (¢) greater versatility, and (d) greater economy 


TRAINING AMMUNITION 


Ammunition items in this category are needed to attain and main 
tain acceptable standards of proficiency in air-combat operations. 
These items insure capability of effective utilization of the Air Force 
in accomplishing assigned missions. Requirements for training am- 
munition are computed on an annual consumption basis 


COMBAT AMMUNITION 


A limited part of the total requirement for air-combat ammunition 
will be needed in the event of emergency to support air-combat 
operations. 

These combat-ammunition items are the measure of capability to 
effectively accomplish the defensive and offensive missions assigned the 
Air Force in the event of attack. Therefore, this statement deals pri- 
marily with air-combat ammunition 
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Air Force operations in Korea have been largely supported from 
stocks of World War II ammunition. Although these stocks are being 
depleted, there are sufficient remaining assets of the World War II 
types of ammunition to support Korean operations at present expendi- 
ture rates through calendar year 1954, with the exception of a few 
items contained in this estimate. The Air Force maintains a continu- 
ous study of the Korean ammunition support situation in order to 
accomplish funding, procurement, and distribution action in time to 
avoid difficulty. In general, the Air Force does not desire to go into 
production of W: orld War II types, and will maintain the policy of 
Svting modern ammunition for use with new high-speed, high-alti- 
tude aircraft. 

In order to obtain the greatest military potential at the lowest 
possible dollar cost, combat ammunition is being procured on the 
basis of establishing and maintaining a minimum production base. 
This approach makes it possible to kee ~p readiness reserve levels low 
and provides the advantage of the capability to expand the produc- 
tion base to meet requirements after D-day. In this connection, it is 
to be noted that critical, long lead time, air-combat ammunition items 
embody military characteristics that are strictly peculiar to air- 
combat operations. No convertible civilian-goods industry exists that 
can be ee into service in the event of mobilization. 

The Air Force objective is to attain Ready Reserve levels in combat 
ammunition that will support air-combat operations from D-day to 
P-day. P-day is that point in time that the production rate will equal 
and sustain the expenditure rate. To avoid serious impact on the 
economy and resources of the Nation, a limited combat ammunition 
reserve objective has been established for fiscal year 1954. The re 
quirements for combat ammunition items included in this estimate 
are to attain this limited objective. 


1953 APPROPRIATION 


Senator Frereuson. Last year you had an appropriation of $9,731,- 
925 for weapons. This year there is no such request. Why is that? 

General Asrensto. General Dau is our principal witness in this 
area. The supporting witness is Major Stoughton. 

General Dav. Our assets are sufficient to meet the requirements of 
the 1954 program. 

Senator Fereuson. You then have in your own stock sufficient to 
not ask for more in this particular yes ur? 

General Dav. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. Does that have anything to do with what is 
going on in Korea? Is it because you do not anticipate further use 
in Korea? 

General Dav. No, sir. The weapons covered by this project would 
not be influenced by the Korean situation. 

Senator Fercuson. It would not be? 

General Dav. No. 

Major Stoueuton. As a matter of policy, we are taking care of 
Korea and asking for funds to make up the difference after the fact. 

Senator Frrauson. You say that what you are doing in this par- 
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ticular item is that you are going to come in after you decide what 
your use is in Korea, and as sk for more money to acquire the items. 

Major Stoucuton. No, sir. These are reserve military items. The 
Air Force requirements are filled. Any lowering of our assets that 
might be diverted to support activity in Korea would be made up at a 
later time. 

Senator Fereuson. This is then reserve, and you do not need it for 
Korea at the present time ‘ 

Major Sroucuton. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. And at least you do not anticipate you are going 
to use it in Korea this year? 

Major Sroucuron. That is correct, 

Senator Fercuson. Are these easily acquired items or hard acquired 
items ¢ 

Major Stoucuton. As far as the Air Force is concerned, these are 
hand and shoulder weapons and relatively easy to acquire. 

Senator Ferguson. And the lead time on them would be short ? 

Major Stoucuton. Comparatively short; yes, sir. 


GROUND POWERED AND MARINE EQUIPMENT 


General Dav. The budget estimate for “Ground powered and marine 
equipment” presented by the Air Force includes five distinct types of 
Air Force equipment: general-purpose vehicles, special-purpose ve 
hicles, railroad equipment, construction equipment and materials 
handling equipment. 

Our requirements for this equipment are based upon the number 
and functions of organizations and air bases set forth in the current 
Air Force program. In establishing these requirements we have 
taken definite steps to make certain that they represent absolute mini- 
mums for efficient operation. 

First, no item has been requested which is not absolutely essential 
to a specific function, even though such items may appear in the Air 
Force tables of allowance. Second, these requirements were estab- 
lished only after we had insured effective utilization of existing 
equipment by redistribution as necessary within the Air Force. Each 
major Air Force Command has a permanent Equipment Utilization 
Board to check and review equipment, levels, redistribute equipment 
not being fully utilized and eliminate requirements not absolutely 
essential. 

Technically qualified personnel have thoroughly researched, eval- 
uated, and approved each item for qualitative performance and have 
established Air Force wide standards. Appropriate operations and 
logistics personnel have carefully determined the quantity of a spe- 
cific item through a “maximum effectiveness and minimum equip- 
ment” policy. Both the quantity and types of equipment have been 
thoroughly evaluated at unit, at base, at major command, at Air Ma- 
teriel Command, and at Hq USAF levels. In addition, a permanent 
Air Force Review Board has been established to insure that proper 
and effective utilization is realized for all items. Air inspectors 
maintain a continuous check to eliminate possession of equipment not 
authorized or currently required. 

We believe that the requirements outlined here are the most real- 
istic and economical that forethought, every practical check we can 
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devise, and a sharp awareness of the dollar costs of defense can give 
us. I should like to describe very briefly each of the required classes 
of equipment and how they are used in Air Force operations. 


GENERAL-PURPOSE VEHICLES 


General-purpose vehicles are necessary for both tactical and admin 
istrative use, and perform movement of personnel, supplies, and 
equipment. The Air Force, through the extensive utilization of com 
mercial-type vehicles, has realized definite economies in the operation 
of its vehicle fleet. This type vehicle has a smaller initial cost and 
is more economical to operate and maintain. 

To be fully effective, a modern Air Force must have appropriate 
mobility for its personnel and material. We have, however, strictly 
limited our requirements wherever possible. 

We have required the elimination of organization (T/O & E) 
equipment where practical for units scheduled to remain within the 
Zone of Interior. An example in this area is the 244-ton commer 
cial truck-tractor used for towing jet-fuel trailers, aviation-gasoline 
trailers, cargo trailers, and organizational-maintenance trailers. This 
equipment is rapid, efficient, and mobile in the servicing of aircraft, 
movement of varied cargo, and on-the-spot maintenance in the field. 


SPECIAL-PURPOSE VEHICLES 


Special-purpose vehicles are those which require a specific design 
to do a particular job. The special-purpose vehicles requested in 
this program directly affect the ability of the Air Force to perform 
its assigned mission. Many of the vehicles are designed for use with 
given types of aircraft. The development of this type of equipment 
must parallel and conform to the overall development of aircraft 
within the Air Force. Fully effective use of new aircraft is dependent 
to a marked extent upon procurement of such vehicles. 

The necessity for fulfilling the requirements for minimum “turn 
around” time for aircraft returning from missions has generated a 
need for more efticient bomb-servicing trucks and tractors. Each of 
these special-purpose vehicles has been designed to speed a specific 
ground operation. Several combine multiple operations. For in 
stance, the aircraft-towing tractor performs the functions which 
previously required 4 separate pieces of equipment; the new refueling 
units not only service aircraft 3 to 5 times faster but require fewer 
units, and bomb-service trucks and cranes carry and load more bombs 
in less time. Ground handling equipment for use in support of new 
aircraft is engineered specifically to minimize ground time in order 
that the maximum combat effectiveness of the aircraft may be realized. 

At its larger installations the Air Force has railroad sidings to 
facilitate in-and-out movement of supplies and equipment, and for 
local movement of coal, oil, gasoline, and other bulky materials used 
at the installation. The requirement for locomotive and other rail- 
road equipment is predicated wpon the internal workload of the bases 
concerned, and further, the equipment required to support the Air 
Force installations program for fiscal vear 1954. 
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Construction equipme nt consists of tractors, cement mixers, cranes, 
bulldozers, and the like. The major organizational | isers of this s type 
of equipment are the engineer aviation battalions and air-installatio 
units. The engineer aviation battalions perform a most vital role 
in any combat action in which the Air Force may become involved. 
It is their responsibility not only to lengthen and stre 3 en existing 
runways and to build new ones for our bombers, but the will also 
vo into the most forward areas to build temporary strips so essential 
to the operation of our fighter bombers in close support of ground 
auction. In view of direct combat support afforded by this type 
unit within the Air Force today, every effort must be made to equip 
und maintain these organizations in an operationally ready status, 

Materials-handling equipment consists of such items as forklifts, 
industrial-warehouse tractors, and cranes. While these items may 
lack glamour in the public view of airpower, their importance cannot 
be overlooked. They conserve time and manpower and are vital 
in the effective utilization of warehouse space. Use of this equip- 
ment readily converts a normally complex task to a very simple and 
efficient operation. The powered forklift truck, for oe loads 
and unloads trucks, trailers, and railroad cars; it lifts, carries, stacks 
in and out of warehouses, and with all its ewusdiin is an economical 
one-man operation. 

In line with the single-service procurement policy, this type of 
equipment has been assigned as a procurement responsibility to the 
Department of the Navy. Such policies of standardization and single- 
service procurement have resulted in consistent economies relative to 
specifications, production control, production acceleration, prices, and 
reduction in the parts-support problems. 

Each item in this estimate has been selected on the basis of its effi 
ciency, capacity, or adaptability to do a particular job. Although 
several newly developed items are included, care has been taken to 
insure that those items being replaced have Sous carefully considered 
as assets. 

Quantities are based upon the absolute minimum required to accom 
plish efficiently the Air Force mission. In addition to its initial cost 
surplus equipment only creates for the Air Force endless problems of 
storage, inspection, maintenance, and, eventually, disposal. Believe 
me, we will not, if planning can avoid it, court that kind of difficulty. 
Quality is sought only to the extent that the equipment does not limit 
the combat effectiveness of our aircraft and re presents a sound invest 
ment from an economic standpoint. In no sense do we attempt to 
achieve perfection as a goal in itself. 


CALCULATED RISKS 


In developing an absolute minimum requirement, certain caleulated 
risks are inherent. We believe it only fair to point out some of the 
risks involved in this area. For example, a large portion of our v 
hicles are of World War II vintage; they are difficult to to support, 
require constant maintenance, and do not per form many missions as 
effectively as current equipment. In line with our policy of realizing 
maximum utilization of existing resources, we are rep lacing these ve 
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hicles, as we have previously indicated, on an attrition basis and not 
on a bulk-replacement basis. In short, we replace them as they wear 
out, not as we tire of them. Additionally, wet 1ave deferred an appre 
ciable quantity of our net requirements with a view toward more 
stringent supply discipline, redistribution of in-service vehicles, and 
more effective overall utilization of our vehicular fleet. 

In the interest of economy, we have taken a large risk in the fuel- 
servicing area. Our requirement for fuel-servicing units as expressed 
herein covers only the requirements which will exist on completion of 
the program for the use of fixed hydrants on our bases. Until the 
actual completion of the hydrant program, we will be operating with 
a procurement deficiency in our fuel-handling capabilities. Again, 
we have deleted a request for certain specialized equipment due to 
lack of firm specifications as of this date, although these specifications 
are entering the final stages of completion. 

In summary, gentlemen, although we fully realize that we are not 
infallible, we wish to assure you that a most diligent and searching 
evaluation has been accomplished for each requirement. We have con 
scientiously applied a down-to-earth, business-economy approach in 
requesting only those items absolutely essential to the mission at hand. 
Your earnest consideration of the requirements as set forth will be 
appreciated, 

ADDITIONAL LOCOMOTIVES 


» 


Senator Frrevson. On project 223, you have a request for 8 addi- 
tional locomotives at a cost of $76,900 each. Could you furnish us 
with the data on that, and where they are going? What is the pur- 
pose of it ? 

General Dav. Shall we insert that in the record, sir? 

Senator Frrcuson. Yes. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 1645.) 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Frrctson. How many locomotives of this nature have 
you ? 

Major Hurro. The Air Force has four locomotives of the same type 
contained in the fiscal year 1954 estimate. 

Senator Frereuson. And how many bases where you use your own 
locomotives ? 

Major Hurro. The Air Force has locomotives on 92 bases. 

Senator Frercuson. When shipments come in from the outside? 

Major Hurro. When shipments come in from the outside, commer- 
cially owned and service owned cars are utilized. We use locomo- 
tives in the base area to switch cars to the point where the supplies 
and other items are unloaded. 

Senator Frercuson. Why would not the major companies switch 
these cars as they do in practically all production places? 

Major Hurro. In most instances commercial rail carriers would de- 
liver rail freight shipments to a designated point within the base, pro- 
vided our tracks were of sufficient weight to permit safe operations 
for their locomotives. However, it must be pointed out that many of 
our base spur tracks are equipped with 65- to 85-pound relay rail, 
which is second-hand rail and not suitable to handle the type of loco- 
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motive used in placing freight cars consigned to a particular base. 
Therefore, Air Force locomotives which are assigned to a base, provide 
for the placement of these vars from an interchange point just off the 
main line of a carrier to any point in base for unloading. 

Air Force locomotives are primarily used for intrabase switching 
and for the prompt delivery of empty cars to the rail carrier at point 
of interchange which in most instances precludes the payment of de- 
murrage charges and further provides for quick unloading of freight 
cars. 

Senator Frereuson. You use the same system here in the United 
States on airbases ? 

Major Hurro. Yes, sir, that is correct. , 

Senator Frrauson. Would not this be a considerable waste in the 
amount of time that you need these locomotives, and the personnel 
that you have to use on them ? 


DETERMINATION OF COSTS 


General Asensto. No locomotive is purchased until an investigation 
is made to determine the relative costs of having the operation per- 
formed by the railroad serving the facility. If the investigation 
proves that it is more economical to have our own switch engine for 
the internal operation of the base, then we request authority to pur- 
chase that locomotive. If it does not so prove, we do not make the 
request. 

Senator Frrcuson. Will you furnish us the amount of locomotives, 
the amount of personnel that it takes to operate them, and the cost of 
operation of this method of transportation inside airbases ? 

General Asensto. We shall do that, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

There are 160 locomotives in operation at 92 installations. The number of 
personnel required to operate a locomotive varies in accordance with the size of 
the base and its mission. Tinker Air Force Base, for example, maintains 2 
shifts and utilizes 6 men which consists of 1 yardmaster, 1 eng neer, 1 conductor, 
and 3 brakemen. The total yearly salaries of these personnel amounts to $23,192. 
This airbase has 3 materiel areas for unloading and loading freight and if the 
commercial rail carrier delivered these cars to the base, they would do so only 
to 1 designated point. However, materiel received and shipped is not stored or 
shipped from the same warehouse. The charges for intrabase switching at this 
location amounts to $5.85 per car for the first movement and $6.80 per car for 
all other movements. On the average, cars are moved approximately three times 
before being fully loaded or unloaded. The switching cost at this base, which 
averages approximately 1,200 cars per month, would amount to approximately 
$23,340 per month for switching charges. Further, commercial rail carriers 
only furnish locomotives for switching service on the basis of availability of 
switching locomotives in order not to interfere with their own normal flow of 
traffic. 

Senator Frreuson. If we are not at war, what is the re- 
quirement for shipping that you use these lecomotives for? It is 
not ina factory where they get coal and steel every day. There must 
be days when you would not be using them at all. 

General Asensto. There are large amounts of supplies moving on a 
base, sir, particularly in a depot. The movement, I would say, aver- 
ages probably 1,200 cars a month. 

Senator Fercuson. You mean a base like Selfridge ? 
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General Asensio. I was not referring specifically to Selfridge, but 
toa base like Tinker, which is a depot, and where there is a tremendous 
amount of movement of supplies and equipment. 

Senator Frravson. You think a base like that would move 1,200 
cars a month / 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. That would consist of shipping what 

General Asensto. We ship parts, spares, engines, coal, fuel, and 
other supplies required in the operations of bases. We also ship raw 
materials in to be manufactured for utilization in the repair processes 
incorporated in some of these overhaul activities. 

Senator Freruuson. Would these be manned by military or by civil 
ian personnel ¢ 

General Asensio. The general manning is civilian personnel, 


NATIVE LABOR 


Senator Frrauson. In a foreign base, such as we have been talking 
about, would it be native? 

General Asensto. I think in many instances native labor is used. 
Under certain circumstances, due to the lack of familiarity with the 
equipment, military might be used. 


TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


General Harsotp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
program 250, “Training equipment” provides for major items of train- 
ing equipment required for maintenance and air crew training which 
cannot be produced within the Air Force. We are requesting $54.- 
$83,000 in this program for fiscal year 1954. 

This equipment includes the following types of devices which pro 
vide realistic training stituations on the ground: 

1. Operating mockups of the mechanical, naVigation, armament, 
and survival systems in new airplanes for training the crews in their 
use, and maintenance. 

2. Simulators for teaching, rehearsing, and testing air crews on 
how to fly, fight, and bomb in bad weather with the combat aircraft 
and weapons. 

3. Blind flying trainers for teaching, rehearsing, and testing pilots 
in bad-weather flying. 

Gunnery trainers for teaching, rehearsing, and testing aerial 
gunners. 

m his equipment is required for several reasons : 

Through combat and training experience we have learned that 
diate devices are the cheapest and safest way to teach, practice, and 
test operators and maintenance men on the efficient use of our weap- 
ons. Our experience parallels that of the Russians, the United States 
Navy, the Civil Aeronautics Administration, and commercial aircraft 
yi Pec apie 

I want to emphasize the economy inherent in this investment 
These devices permit us to train the air and ground crews in the fight 
ing procedures an id methods on the ground. This means that when 
they go aloft they can practice the fighting job rather than take val 
uable air time to learn principles. Without these training devices 
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combat aircraft will have to be used to teach fundamentals. In adai 
tion, we use these devices as the only method to let a combat crew 
practice the more dangerous emergencies and battle situations. Fo 
example, engine fires, flak damage, and bombing of hypothetical tar 
ge ts cannot be practiced in the air. 

These requests are 1954 follow-on for the same program ap yproved 

: paist years and 1s not a new program. It is a continuation of an 
established policy that is necessary for the suecessful completion of 
our job. 

Our estimates are based upon several factors: 

1. Number of combat wings by end 1955. 

2. Number of crews in combat schools by end 1955. 

3. Ten hours utilization per day. 

Lead time for manufacture. 

». Consideration of aircraft procurement scheduling, to enable pro- 
curement of trainers in proper phasing. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my general statements on the train- 
ing equipment program. The individual projects will be presented in 
more detail separately. 

Senator Frrauson. I notice on item 270 you have a carryover of 
$143.5 million in fiscal 1954. What I would like to know is how the 
Air Force utilized the funds appropriated for this program for the 
past 3 fiscal years, fiseal 1951 through 1953. Do you think you bette: 
furnish that for the record ? 

General Asensio. That would have to be furnished for the record. 
sir. 

Senator Frrauson. All right. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Meteorological equipment $16, SOB, 
Kadiological equipment 7, 834, 3! 
Vhotozraphic equipment 6, 475, 
Printing equipment , 326, 692 
Test equipment , 646, 465 
Flying field and shop equipment G17, 1 
Utilities equipment 

Food service equipment 1, 421 
Laundry and dry cleaninzs equipment $1. OOO 
Classified equipment (9. OS4. 81 


Total 670, 377, 421 

Senator FRRGUSON. What I want to ask you 1s why is 1t that you 

have so much of this particular appropriation diverted to othe 
sources ¢ 

General Dav. That is 270, sir? 

Senator Frrauson. Yes. 

Ge ne ral ASENSIO, We have found mn this program that some of tl 
equipment that is required is extremely difficult to procure. Under 
the circumstances we have deferred to later funding periods, because 
of the lack of obtainability or in some instances have revised require 
ments to eliminate particular items which we had originally contem 
plated. 

Senator Frerauson. What are the hard-to-get items ? 
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General Dav. Flying field and shop equipment, test equipment, 
things of that nature, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. I see that there was appropriated under this 
item for the 3 years $747 million, and obligated, including fiscal 
year 1954 carryover, $610,968,743 making a difference of $136 031,257. 
Now, has that been used ¢ 

General Asensto. I would have to furnish that. 

Senator Ferguson. And if you did use it, what did you use it for. 

General AsEensio. I would have to examine the details, sir, and fur- 
nish the specifics. We did, as was brought out previously by the 
chairman, satisfy some requirements in program 230 with funds 
which originally had been provided against program 270. 

Senator Ferguson. Are you going to use it in the same way this 
year? Do you anticipate that you will transfer it from this account 
to some other ¢ 

General Asensio. No, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. What assurance can you give us that these funds 
that you are going to carry over from prior years are still required 
to support the revised program ¢ 


ESTIMATED CARRYOVER 


General AsENsio. We have an estimated carryover from previous 
fiscal years of $143,474,300. The specifics of that amount are incorpo- 
rated in a list which is available which can be either furnished to the 
committee or put in the record or delineated now, sir. 
Senator Fercuson. Would you make it so it can go in the record. 
General Asensio. Yes, sir. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ArR FORCE—JUSTIFICATION OF OBLIGATIONS DURING FIscAI 
YeAR 1954 AGAINsT FiscaL YeAR 1953, AND PRIOR PROGRAM FUNDS 


PROGRAM 270, OTHER MAJOR EQUIPMENT, $143,474,300 


1. Expansion of AMC maintenance facilities program, $11.6 million; screening 
of Air Force assets, industrial reserve stocks, and lengthy procurement processes. 

2. Large type photographic lens, $10 million; necessity of developing capa 
bility of production. 

3. Contractor overhaul of jet engines, $4 million; requirements to be stated by 
contractors, 

4. Civil reserve air fleet, $5 million; civil airlines determining equipment 
needed. 

5. Procurement of new types of maintenance stands, $14.7 million. 


| Each Million 
| 


96 | 
709 | 
348 | 


Shelter eagise maiutenance SA-16 
Shelter eagiue mai.terance panel B-8 
Mai.teuaice shelter, fighter 


Shelter eagiae maintenance B-5. -- ae _ sGéueeeesivenseent | 500 | 


The difficulty of engineering design for one type of maintenance stand to 
be utilized on all types of aircraft necessitated procurement of separate stands 
to be contigured to the specific type of aircrait being serviced. 
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6. “Power support for new types of aircraft,” $50.1 million. 


Powerplant A-3A 

Ground electrical support systems B-47 
Generator set, 100 kilowatts __ 
Generator set, 10 kilowatts_.. 
Generator set, 30 kilowatts 

Generator set, 15 kilowatts... - 
Generator set, 60 kilowatts 

Generator set, C-26__..-- 


7. Test equipment for new types of aircraft, $11.2 million. 

This program consists of items of test equipment, such as hydraulic test stands, 
cabin pressure leakage testers, test stands, electronics test equipment, and other 
equipment necessary to check systems and test aircraft components on the flight 
line and in the overhaul depots. 

Obligation of funds for power support and test equipment for new types of 
aircraft are of necessity slow, due to the changes in configuration and engineer 
ing of aircraft and changes in the electrical systems during production of new 
aircraft. Power and test support programs for these aircraft are developed 
concurrently with the initial configuration of the aircraft. However, before 
procurement of these high cost items is entered into, the equipment to be 
used must be tested with the aircraft which it will support. The many pro- 
duction changes in configuration and in the electrical systems has necessitated 
many modifications of the support equipment in order that they may satisfac- 
torily support the aircraft ceming out of production. 

Senator Frereuson. Can you furnish us a list of items required, the 
quantity on hand and on order and the quantity to be procured in 
1954? 

General Asenstio. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. Also furnish us a list of units designed to re- 
ceive the equipment, and how many units are not presently equipped 
with their full allowance. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir; that information will be furnished. 

(The information requested was filed with the committee.) 


Miuirary Personnet ReQuireEMEN'ts 


STATEMENTS OF BRIG. GEN. LLOYD P. HOPWOOD, DEPUTY DIREC- 
TOR OF PERSONNEL PLANNING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
PERSONNEL; COL. ALBERT J. McCHRISTY, CHIEF, MANPOWER 
ALLOCATIONS DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF MANPOWER AND 
ORGANIZATION, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS; MAJ. 
GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, COMPTROLLER; MAJ. GEN. 0. S. PICHER, ASSISTANT FOR 
PROGRAMING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS; AND COL. 
G. B. DANY, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF TRAINING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, PERSONNEL 


General Asensio. Our principal witness for the military personnel 
requirements appropriation is General Hopwood. The supporting 
witness is Colonel McChristy. 

Senator Smitrn. General, proceed please. 
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General Horwoov. Mr. Chairman and members of the committe 
the fiscal year 1954 military personnel program before you seein 
for a beginning strength of 980,000, an end strength of 960,000 and a 
inan-year average of 970,000. 

Our audited strength as of April 30, 1953, was 980,205. We plan to 
enter. fiscal year 1954 with a strength no higher than 980,000. In an 
ce tf to insure this objective, the following actions have been taken : 

. We have reduced our recruiting objective for May 1953 from 
ites to 4,000. We have cut our June 1953 objective from 11,400 to 
3.000, 

2. Weare releasing from active duty pe ‘rsonnel returning from over 
seas who have less than 6 months’ service remaining and who do not 
intend to reenlist. 

3. We have terminated all recalls of nonflying Reserve officers 
except for those now on orders. 

4. We have sharply curtailed (and for many skills, completely elmi 
ns “a the direct appointment of officer speci: alists. 

». We have terminated active duty appointments to the grade of 
acon officer 

With only 5 weeks left in fiscal year 1953, it is possible that we will 
not be completely successful in all of our planned retrenchments. Tf 
we are not successful, our problems during fiscal year 1954 will be 
agorav: ated to the decree that we fall short of our intentions. 


CUTBACK IN OFFICERS CANDIDATE COURSE 


In addition to the previous actions which I have mentioned to reduce 
the planned procurement of officers, we are taking action to cut back 
the officers’ candidate course from an annual production of 2,000 to 
500 per year. 

As regards the airman program, we plan an intake during the early 
portion of fiseal year 1954 of approximately 4,500 per month which 
will build back up to 10,600 per month in the last quarter. 

Effective air power is the product of substantial lead time. The 
interrelationship of fiscal year 1954 with the years immediately fol- 
lowing is particularly critical in the area of military personnel. The 
increase of our forces from 411,000 with the advent of Korea to the 
current 980,000 was accomplished primarily through an intensive re 
cruiting campaign. Theenlistments were for 4 years. This makes the 
year 1955 very important tous. The recruit of 1951 is the experienced 
man of 1955 and he has the choice of reenlisting or leaving the service 
at that time. We estimate that the combination of reduced opportu 
nity for advancement in a reducing force and the availability of mus 
tering-out pay and other veterans’ benefits will generate a loss of more 
than 200,000 airmen. 

We plan to offset this loss in part by the early release of airmen re 
turning from overseas who do not wish to reenlist. Having taken this 
action, our best estimate now indicates a net loss in 1955 approaching 
185,000. This makes it particularly essential that we take every ad 
vantage of the capability that exists during fiseal year 1954 to recruit 
long-term volunteers. 

We will continuously study the feasibility of effecting the eerly re 
lease of additional airmen who are not interested in the service as a 
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career in order to increase the number of 4 year ¢ nlistees who may be 
recruited and trained to maintain the skill levels necessary to an effec 
tive force. 

These are the highlights of the Air Force military personnel pro- 
gram as we see them now. Much detailed work remains to be done. 
During the coming year of adjustments we hope that the Congress 
will keep in mind the fact that our actions are pointed toward our 
goal of providing the most air power possib le with the means avail 
able. We must do everything feasible to improve the status of mili 
tary service. Detraction will accelerate the loss of skilled personnel 
improvement will reduce losses and pay dividends in dollars and in 
effectiveness. Terminal leave pay, mustering-out pay, and travel cost 
for an experienced airman leaving the service, plus the cost of recruit- 
ing and training his replacement amounts to about $6,500. If this 
airman believes that the Air Force offers him a career of oppertunity, 
and he reenlists, we have saved this amount. 


FOTAL COST OF PROGRAM 


The total cost of the program before you is $5.5 billion. In caleu 


lating our dollar requirements, we use price lists set forth in law or 
stabilized by policy y decisions within the Department of Defense. We 


supply constantly refined experience data which we apply to these 
stabilized factors. Uncertainties, if any, lie only in our inability to 


predict with finality what people will decide to do throughout the 
course of the coming year. 
[ will be happy to try to answer any questions you may have at this 
time. 
MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Senator SmirH. In regard to military manpower, as I understand 
it, the Truman budget called for an end fiseal year 1954 strength of 
1,061,000 military personnel for the Air Force. The revised budget 
provides for 960,000 men for end fiscal year 1954. You have testified 
that the new ceiling on personnel is one of the reasons why the Air 
Force cannot attain its goal of 133 wings, by the end of fiseal year 
1954: is that correct ? ‘ 

General Horpwoop. That is correct. 

Senator Smiru. Under the ceiling of 960,000 men, it has been stated 
by Secretary Talbott that the Air Force would be able to have a 
minimum of 110 wings, and a maximum of 114 or 120 wings by June 
30,1954. Was it 114 or 1202 Tele? 

General Hopwoop. 114. 

Senator Smiru. Do you agree with that statement ? 

General Horwoop. | am not qualified to agree or disagree. That Is 
a programing aspect and a manpower problem. I would like to refei 
that question to General Picher. 

Senator Smirn. General Picher. 

General Picuer. The statement is correct, Senator Smith. We are 
sure that we will be able to get 110, and if we can progress beyond that, 
as we go along, we will try naturally to get higher. But the Air Force 
position is firm on 110, and hopeful on 114. 

Senator Smirru. And you are of the opinion that 960,000 men will 
not take care of the 114 wings? 


$3872—52—pt. 2 21 
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General Picner. It was given to us a little differently by the Secre 
tary of Defense. It was given to us as an average of 970,000 man 
years. So since we are now at about 980,000 if you average that 
throughout the next year, you would come out on the low side at 960. 
000. ‘I think the 960,000 will be sufficient personnel if that is the 
end strength that we can achieve—to man the 110 wings at a level of 
austerity to which we are not yet accustomed. 


TRANSFER OF ADMINISTRATIVE PERSON NEL 


Senator Smiru. Is it possible to take some of the people out of the 
administrative positions and fill their vacancies by people who fill into 
the wing support ? 

General Picurer. Yes. We with the assistance of both the Houses, 
have been reducing throughout the tables of organization where we 
can in the administrative and in the support functions, and even to a 
smaller extent within the combat units. We shall continue to do that, 
and we are going to have to do it to a much greater extent in order to 
live with this standard of men. 

General Asensio. There are a great many problems of accomoda 
tion to this man-year figure of 970,000. We do not have complete 
assurance as yet in our preliminar y eXamination that we will be able 
to attain an end strength of 960,000. That is our goal through consid 
eration of our entering strength and probably the best that we could 
hope to attain. We are currently examining all of the various com 
plications that confront us, and are hopeful that we can attain that 
figure. 

Senator Smrru. You are not at all sure that you can attain 960,000. 
Whzy do you say that? 

General Asensto. Because there are a great many involvements 
of which General Hopwood can speak. 

General Horwoop. Our problem is one of adjustment from the ori 
ginal objective you mentioned of 1,061,000 downward by some 100,000. 
Examples of the problem are many. For instance, in the officer area, 
you have a lead time that has characteristics similar to the material 
lead time. We have young men in the ROTC program who were there 
for the purpose of meeting the higher strength associated with the 
1061 program. We have aviation cadets in flying training who will 
graduate. We have certain individuals in our officer candidate schoo] 
who will graduate. The production of officers already committed | 
somewhat higher than the requirement of the 960,00 program. We are 
in the midst of turning off the valves on delivery to the maximum ex- 
tent possible. We have not lived with the problem long enough to 
know whether we will be completely successful in shutting down 
those flows to the 970,000 man-year average that is associated with the 
program before you. 


RATIO OF OFFICERS TO PERSONNEL 


Senator Smrru. In other words, you have more officers coming up 
than you can take care of for the number of personnel below that you 
need ? 

General Hopwoop. That is exactly correct. For example, the Air 
ROTC will produce some 8,600 graduates toward whom we feel 
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very strong obligation. We also recognize the desire of the Congress 
that these young men serve for at least 2 years on active duty. ‘There 
would have been no problem of absorption had we been going toward 
the larger program. In the reduced program the absorption problem 
is considerable and will require certain administrative adjustments 
within the officer corps to keep our strength within the limits that are 
logical to a lower program. 


OFFICER CANDIDATE SCHOOI 


Another case in point is our officer candidate school which was 
geared for an annual production of approximately 2,000 officers. In 
order to live within the smaller program we are now thinking in terms 
of 500 production, but we do have students in training. So all of those 
adjustments are now being attempted as fairly and as equitably as 
possible, and we are going to have to live with this program a while 
longer before we can be absolutely sure that we can get down to the 
960,000 end strength. 


CUTBACK IN OFFICER CANDIDATE TRAINING 


Senator Smiru. Is there anythin hy being done to cut back the officer 
candidate training ? 

General Hopwoop. Yes. We are cutting back as rapidly as possible, 
so that the annual production during the fiscal year 1954 period will 
be on the order of 500. We feel we can control that. It has beer 
decided, of course, to accept all of the Air ROTC graduates. We 
have certain Reserve officers who desire to come to active duty. We 
have certain direct appointme nts toward who we feel a strong ‘obliga 
tion. But we are trying to ease that obligation and relieve from a 
call to active duty every individual who is not already on orders. 

Senator Haypen. I would like to ask a question with respect to 
policy connected with this matter. The Korean trouble broke out, 
and you did not have a sufficient supply of officers. You had to go 
back and bring in men from the Reserve. If you had maintained 
between the close of the war and Korea an adequate number of officers 
in training out of ROTC or officer candidate school, it would no 
have been necessary to call men who had served in the war back 
duty. 

General Horpwoop. That is true. We were working on a 48-g¢rour 
program, which required a lesser officer manning than is associated 
with the larger structure that was authorized after the outbreak of the 
war in Korea. 

Senator Haypen. All I know is that we got caught in the trap, and 
they simply said there is nobody, nobody knows how to fly ships 
except the Reserve officers. They took men who came home, got mar 
ried, had a family and went into business, and wrecked the lives of a 
great many young men in this country. Are we going to fall into 
that same trap? 

General Horwoop. I would like to clarify that, if I may. Right 
after the start of the war in Korea, and the declaration of the Presi 
dential emergency, and our rapid buildup, we were required to call 
back to active duty certain Reserves. There is no question of that. 
But that is a thing in the past. 
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Senator SMITH. Right there, is it not possible to replace some of 
those men, or let them go back into civilian life and take on some of 
these younger men ? 


RELEASE POLICY 


General Horwoop, Our policy now is this, that all officers serving 
involuntarily on active duty—Reserve and National Guard—who have 
fulfilled their 2 years of obligated duty, may request release from 
nctive duty and be immediately released from service. 

Senator Haypen. I understand that is true now. But 2 years ago 
it was a very, very different situation. There was no reserve that you 
could call on; you had not been maintaining officer candidate schools 
It is true that it was on a 48-wing basis, but we got caught in a trap 
that was tragic, so far as a very large number of men who had put 
in full time during the war had come home, established a business. 
married, had children, and you said there was nothing to do but take 
them. There was nobody else in America that could give the instruc 
tion and fly the planes needed in Korea. | would rather spend some 
money having too many of them than see that thing occur again. Are 
we getting back into the same trap or not? 

General Horwoop. That is a difficult one to answer, sir. The only 
one way you can is answer the questions is where do we go from here 
and what is the future of the international situation? If we are talk 
ing in terms of something on the order of 143 wings as an ultimate 
objective, our flying training program, our officer candidate program. 
and our Air ROTC program has now attained a magnitude so that 
we can see the manning of that force without the involuntary recall 
of any individual, except the doctor category, until or unless there is 
an emergency declared by the Congress. 


CONTINUATION OF OCS AND ROTC 


Senator Suirn. But until we know what the future is, would it not 
be well, as Senator Hayden says, to go on with our officer candidate 
training and our ROTC? 

General Horwoop. It would certainly be desirable from a military 
man’s viewpoint to create a more vital reserve of younger individuals. 
But we do face this one hurdle, and we recognize its validity, that as 


long as you have a draft, and as long as we have a shooting war any 

place in the world, it seems unfair to us to take an ROTC voungste1 
and give him 4 years of collegiate training and not call him to active 
} 

auty. 


Senator Sairn. But he is in reserve, and you can eall him instead 
of calling the older men. 

General Hopwoop. If it is the intent of the Congress and the will 
of the people, he could be placed in the Ready Reserve, which is pro 

ided now by law, and he owes us at any time during that Ready 
Reserve obligation 2 years of active duty. Should that be the inter 
pretation policywise, we could continue the Air ROTC program. In 
so doing. we would vitalize the Reserve force with young men who 
had not been exposed to World War IT. 

Senator McCietian. May I ask this question at this point: Tell me 
what the difference is on the basis of the Vandenberg request, and the 
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Wilson request W ith respect to the number of pilots you W ill be train 
Ing during the next fiscal year on the basis of the money request. I 
am talking about pilots now. 
General Horwoop. We are talking specifically about pilots. 
Senator McCLeLuan. Yes. 


EXPANSION OF TRAINING BASES 


General Horwoop. The difference will be simply this, that under 
the Vandenberg request, we will begin the acquisition ot facilities 
to go from the 7.200 pilot training rate to the 10,000 pilot training 
rate, and ultimately to the 12,000 rate. But the first essential there 
is the expansion of the training base, so to speak. 

Senator McCLELLAN. Do we not have enough bases to train. 12.000 
pilots? Tam speaking of training purposes. 

General Horpwoop. We do not. 

Senator McCLe.tian. A program of training 10,000 to 12,000 annu 
ally is essential to maintain and support 143 wings. If we are going 
to at all times be ready to man them with competent reserves and 
trained pilots without calling back those who have seen, say, a year’s 
combat in Korea. 

General Horwoop. The baste problem we face in that regard, sir, 
is the ability to absorb the oraduating pilot. The program you are 
considering maintains the Air Defense Command without any redue 
tion. The Air Defense Command is equipped with rather complex 
aircraft. We are reluctant to saturate the command with inexperi 
enced lads who just come out of the flying school. 

Senator McCievLan. This is the thought I am getting at. If we 
are going to have 120 wings or 143 wings in physical equipment, we 
will need to have 120 wings or 143 wings of trained, competent pilots 
to man those planes. 

General Horewoop. That is absolutely right, sir. 

Senator McCLeLuan. If that is our goal, whichever it is, in build- 
ing up of the physical fighting power, we need also to train along 
with that buildup pilots that will be able to man those planes whe 
and if an emergency arises after we are prepared. 

General Hopwoop. That is true. 

Senator McCie.tian, I am very much in sympathy with the impli 
cations of the quest ic ns asked by mv colleague, and that is, there 
hould be a reserve of pilots in ad lition, over and above those in 
reserve who have had their combat experience and service, adequate 
to man whatever goal we have of the number of wings. Ina 


emergency vou might have to go back to those who had service. 


until and unless we get into an all-out war. I think we should have 


trained pilots, either in reserve or active duty, or the two combined, 


adeq! ate to man either the 120 w Ine’’s or Ul 
build up to. We need to keep those trained eve 
active service, but et them with their basic urs 
called in and with a few weeks refresher course 
combat. 
General Horwoop. That would be highly desirable 
senator McCue AN. That 1 highty clesirable. ! is not only 
desirable, but I think it is essential if we are going 


program. 


Oo 
a 
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ASSIGNMENT OF GRADUATES 


General Horwoop. Our problem has been that of taking the young 
graduate and appropriately assigning him in the active Air Force 
prior to moving out into the Reserve force. As you move into this 
jet-aircraft per iod, we believe that in order to be adequately qualified 
to respond to an emergency in the future, the man should have the 
advantage of a little more seasoning than would come to him just in 
the course of his flying training program. 

Senator McCLe.itan. Say you make a pilot out of him and he 
finishes all of the prescribed courses, but he has not had any actual 
experience as yet. Why not give him 4 to 6 months’ experience in 
active duty after that before you release him back to civilian life. 
ohe ‘n he is in Reserve and pretty well equipped in case of an emer 

ency to be called into service and ready for duty. 

General Horwoop. That has two characteristics. One, it is some 
what more expensive because of the rate of turnover. ‘Two, in thi 
period of history most of our units have an H-hour obligation as 
well as a long-range obligation for readiness, and you can afford onlv 
so much dilution in that H-hour combat unit without losing the readi- 
ness for instant response to an emergency. That is particularly true 
in the case of the Air Defense Command and Strategic Air Command. 

Senator McCLettan. Why can you not assign some extra pilots and 
let them get some training before you release them back to the Re- 
serves? For instance, say you have 100 pilots in a wing, and you have 
a Wing that is equipped and ready for combat, why can you not assign 

5 pilots to that wing for 3 or 4 months and let them go out and get 
some actual experience under the supervision of those who are compe 
tent before they then are released back into the Reserves. 

General Horwoop. That is something that is suitable for consider- 
ation, but is not feasible within the fiscal program we are now con- 
sidering, because flying hours cost money. 

Senator McCiet.an. It is not feasible in either of the fiscal pro- 
grams we are considering ¢ 

General Horwoop. It would not have been feasible in any that you 
considered in the last few years. 


LACK OF ORGANIZED PROGRAM 


Senator McCarran. Is there any civilian pilot training going on 
now, such a program as we had during the war? 

General Horwoop. There is no organized program such as we knew 
during the war. 

Senator McCarran. You took pilots from that training and trained 
them into the military. You found that a pretty convenient reservoir 
to draw upon. 

General Horpwoop. During the latter part of World War II, a pre- 
requisite for going into that civilian training was that the individual 
be qualified for military flying duty later. It is quite true that the 
experience gained in those light support-type aircraft did pay off 
in terms of a lower wastage rate in the more expensive military air- 
craft we had to use for training. 

Senator McCarran. And now you take them raw and start right 
at the beginning. The lad has to get his first feel of the air through 
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your training. He has had no touch of the air before at all. You 
put him right through until he gets to be a pilot. 

General Hopwoop. That is correct. 

Senator McCarran. Before you had the civilian pilot training that 
was giving you a reservoir from which you drew those who were com- 
petent to go into your organization ? 

General Horwoop. That progrom you refer to was not integrated 
long enough in our military pilot-training program of World War II 
to have a decisive impact on the number of pilots that were trained. 
We started to reduce our pilot-training rate in 1944, and it was not 
until just as we entered 1944 that the civilian program had been well 
meshed with the military program. At the moment, of course, we 
are exploiting the know- how of the civilian in our primary schools. 
We are starting a lad in the light type of aircraft to get most of the 
elimination wastage down in the inexpensive aircraft. “Then we br ing 
him on into the more complex aircraft. 

Senator Haypen. How much money would it take to carry on a 148- 
wing overseer training plan with the prospect of, say, 110- or 120-wing 
development in the next year or two? 

General AsEnsio. We should have to deve lop that information, sir, 
because it goes across the the board. We heii saaian additional 
installations. We would require additional personnel. Then we 
would require additional maintenance and operation funds as well. 

Senator Haypen. We have this larger goal in mind. and we are 
going to get to it in due time. It seems to me I would rather have the 
manpower trained ahead of time than to have the facilities, the planes, 
and the men lacking, and have to go back and call on the Korean 
veterans. 

General Asensio. As General Hopw ood brought out, there is a con- 
siderable lead time in personnel just as there is in aircraft, particu- 
larly when you are considering the pilots. 

Senator Hayven. If I understood his testimony correctly, you are 
going to cut down your officer condidate school. You are going to 
tell the schools and colleges, ‘ ‘Do not be in such a hurry about getting 
into this game,” and so on. That is a very serious mistake in my 
opinion. I would like to know how much money it would take to 
carry that on. 

Senator Smirxn. That is why I asked the question why those cuts 
could not be made some other place than in the training of the pilots. 
It seems to me, too, that is one of the ways of spending the money. 

Senator Hayven. The pilot is about the most valuable instrument 
we have if he is properly trained to do the job. 

Senator McCiettan. Do you mean that the fiscal programs before 
us, either of them, provide adequate money now to train along with 
the development of the 120 wings the personnel necessary to man them 
in case of war? 


ADEQUATE FUNDS FOR TRAINING PROGRAM 


General Horwoop. The fiscal program since Korea—— 
Senator McCLexan. Let us get down to this thing. I do not want 


the history. I know we made mistakes in the past. I am talking 
about right now. Is there in this money program before us, either 
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the Vandenberg or Wilson program, adequate funds to train and have 
ready to man those planes with adequate reserves for 120 wings by the 
time we get the planes? Are we training pilots to be ready to man 
those planes in the event we need to use all of them when we got them ? 

General Pricer. The 7,200 pilot training rate on which we are now 
operating is adequate for the 120-wing program. 

Senator McoCiLetian. This 7.200 training program now is adequate 
for the 120-wings 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCiecian. If we drive for a goal of 143 wings that would 
have to be increased to 10,000? 

General Picuer. To 12,000, sin 

Senator Smirn. General, what has the Air Force done in the way of 
making a survey in compliance with the report on the waste of man 
power in the Air Force ? 

General Horwoop. May I ask Colonel McChristy, of the Directorate 
of Manpower and Organization, to answer that ? 

Senator Smitn. Yes. 


MANPOWER SURVEY 


Colonel McCurisry. We have been the last 2 years busily retooling 
all of our manning documents. We have been altering our tables 
of authorization. We have been taking out anyone, officer or airman, 
whose duty, we have found by analysis, is not a full-time duty. We 
have been combining those duties within the units so that 1 man is 
doing 2 or 3 jobs. We have gone as far with that as we feel we can 


for projecting ahead how many wings we can adequately man with 
960,000 military personnel. We know there is never a time that we 
cannot make some improvement. We feel that the leeway for im- 
provement during the next year has been reduced because of the 
already sizable reductiohs we have made in the last 2 years by squeez- 
ing down the tables of organization and manning tables. 

We have gone into any area, especially the support and administra- 
tive areas, and have followed any guidance that we could get, either 
from an analysis of business or from the various agencies ‘who have 
inspected our bases, and have utilized such guidance in implementing 
the reductions. I believe over 72 major bases and installations have 
been surveyed in this last year, and any area we have found in one 
base that we could squeeze down, for instance, ground safety or indi- 
rect functions on the base, we have made applic able to all other like- 
tvpe bases. These applications of reductions have allowed us to 
change our end position of military required several times. We re- 
duced the military requirement as originally proposed in the budget 
for fiscal year 1952 from 1,061,000 to 1,019,000 and subsequently to our 
present 980,000 objective and also has allowed us to accommodate the 
various reductions in civilians authorized to the Air Force during the 
last year. We have made all these reductions and still have activated 
the number of wings we intended to have. 

Senator Smirn. The initial plan presented by the Air Force for 
the utilization of the 970,000 man-years provided in the budget for 
fiscal year 1954 still included an excess number of military police, 
bands, administrative personnel, personnel specialists, career special- 
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ists, chauffeurs, and base maintenance and related types of personnel, 
such as ground kee ‘pers and grass cutters. A preli minary re view of 
that plan indicated that substantial reductions could be made, and 
you say thev h: ave been made ¢ 

Colonel McCuristry. Yes. 

Senator Smrru. Are you continuing to make the same effort in cut- 
ting out from those categories ? 

Colonel McCuristy. That is true. We are continuing it. That is 
where we say that the figure of 110 wings is not magic to us. We 
believe that by a continual improvement we may get something above 
110 wings. The difficulty facing us is that when we reduce bands, 
for instance, we cannot use the piccolo player for anything for some 
time until he can be retrained. Redistribution and retraining are the 
biggest problems facing us during the next year. If we can redistrib 
ute, retrain, use that man gainfully in : nother oc upation, in time, we 
can probably have another wing. 

Senator Smiru. Are there not desk jobs and miscellaneous jobs and 
is it not possible to put some of them in the Reserve and get some peo 
ple in that you need ¢ 

Colonel McCuristy. All of those possibilities are being explored, 
Senator, and that is the job cut out for us. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Senator Haypen. Speaking of grass cutters, what is the situation 
with respect to civilian personnel 4 
Colonel McCurtsry. We will have roughly 22 per base less civilians 


next year than we h: . this year. 

Senator Haypen. 1 think it would be all right if we do not have 
anybody in uniform performing the duty of the civilian. That is 
going to cost you more money. 

Colonel McCuristy. That is right. Here is the problem we have 
there. We must have people in uniform in the zone of interior to 
furnish overseas rotation for the people that we have to deploy over- 
seas. Now, those are the only ones that we have in the jobs where 
we normally hire civilians. We hire civilians to the very maximum 
extent possible and in consonance with the amount of money that we 
have. 

Senator Haynen. I think there has been a lot of very unnecessary 
criticism of the armed services on account of the emp Jloyment of civil 
lan personnel. Apparently they do not care if it is military personnel, 
yet that military man is costing you about $5,000 a year. You hire a 
civilian at $3,000 to do the same work. 

Colonel McCuristry. That is very true. 


LETTER REGARDING OVERSTAFFING 


Senator SMITH. General, the committee has received a letter which 
states: 


I have had rather extraordinary opportunity in 1942, 1943, and 1944 to observe 
the operation of the United States Army Air Forces. I never saw a base or 
headquarters that was not grossly overstaffed. I never saw a table of organiza 
tion that did not provide for more men, particularly for more officers than 
needed to do a given job I never saw an attitude toward any problem of 
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personnel on the part of the regulation which did not assume an utterly wasted 
standard in respect to manpower. 


Then it goes on: 


I would like to cite a specific instance accenting the point I am making more 
strongly. After I had organized a command-intelligence section, which 10 
officers did and were fully equipped to continue to do the entire job falling within 
that field of responsibility and opportunity, I had 7 additional officers crammed 
down my reluctant throat, despite all my effort, for no reason except the table of 
organization had been prepared to provide that many. Later on two more 
appeared for no reason except that too many officers were sent to each Air 
Force headquarters and everybody has to take some of them. 

Would you comment on that ? 

General Horwoop. I would enjoy commenting on that. 

First of all, I would like to point out that General Arnold in the 
severe winter of 1944 and 1945, when they broke through the bulge, 
stripped 100,000 personnel out of the Air Force and delivered them 
to the Army to help in their replacement problem. There can be no 
question but what as a unit gained experience it could get by with 
fewer personnel. That was ‘why General Arnold was able to take 
that action. 

Another feature that is generally misunderstood and that did con 
stitute a great problem for the Air Force was a combat-rotation pro- 
gram in which after a given period of service in the combat theater 
the man returned to the United States. We had sort of a closed sys 
tem. We were pumping new replacements overseas and those that 
survived after their tour came back to the United States and there 
was a general condition of overstrength in several categories in the 
United States during the latter part of the war. 


LETTER REGARDING DEFENSE FORCE, KANSAS CITY 


Senator Smiru. I have a letter from an enlisted man: 

In 1951 I was assigned to a newly activated headquarters at the Central Ait 
Defense Force in Kansas City, Mo. The activation of this headquarters and 
base unit was very poorly managed. Instead of sending in a cadre to get the 
base operating, the personnel flocked in all at once. High-priced civilians were 
hired before the office buildings and headquarters had been renovated. The re 
sult was that the enlisted men were used as janitors on Friday afternoons and 
the civilians and officers’ work was disrupted by the work which was usually 
done at night by the custodial people. 

Then the clerk tells me that the committee has been deluged with 
letters following the TV program, What’s My Line, when it turned 
out one of the participants was a bagpipe instructor in the Air Force. 

Would you care to comment on that? 

General Horpwoop. I would prefer not to comment on the latter 
because I have none of the facts thereon. 

On the former in regard to Kansas City I think the Air Force would 
be quite remiss in not admitting quite frankly that there were instances 
of that sort. We started with 48 groups and with the onset of the 
war in Korea did our best to increase the forces to the 95-wing program. 
We felt there was an urgency to get ahead with the job. There were 
many instances during that first r: ipid buildup in a year in which we 
recruited 269,000 individuals where we did not exac ‘tly mesh. It is 
the result of that failure to mesh which brought about the type of 
management activity that Colonel McChristy discussed a few moments 
ago. There is no doubt in my mind but what there will always be 
letters received by Members of the C ongress, by the Secretary of the 
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Air Force, and the Chief of Staff from individuals who would have 
enjoyed a little better situation had they had their own preferences. 
Unfortunately, we cannot always do business in the service that 
way. 

After 4 years of experience in personnel, I am personally surprised 
that we have had as few as we have had in the light of our heavy 
overseas deployment, in the light of our rapid buildup, and in the 
light of somewhat unattractive stations into which we had to move 
under virtual war conditions in periods when the individual could 
not have the same stimulation that he had in 1942 and 1943. 


MUSIC ORGANIZATIONS 


Senator Savronstauty. The chairman asked a question about a bag 
pipe instructor. Let me ask this question along the lines of music. 
How many bands does the Air Force have today ¢ 

Colonel McCurisry. We have recently reduced 40 of the bands 
that we intended to have under the 143-wing program. We now have 
95 bands and intend to inactivate 26 of the ones we now have. 

Senator Sauronsratu. I do not mean to delay the hearing. The 
colonel said you were going to cut down 40 bands. How many people 
are in a band ? 

Colonel McCurisry. One warrant officer and 34 airmen. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that by cutting down 40 bands that is 
1.400 people. 

Colonel McCurisry. Yes, sir. That is some of the redistribution 
we mentioned that we have to do in order to get down to the new 


strength of 960,000 military personnel. 

Senator Sarronstraut. If you cut down 40 bands, how many bands 
does that leave you? 

Colonel McCurisry. Ninety-five bands at this time, 69 by the end 


of fiseal year 1954. ; 

Senator SALTONSTAI L. What is the average expense of travel ul d 
maintenance of a band in the course of a year? 

General Asensio. That figure would have to be developed. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Would you get that figure for the record ¢ 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that by cutting out 40 bands and thereby 
releasing 1,400 men for other duties, how much also does it save you 
in expense because these bands I know all travel and they have all 
the expenses of the instruments, and so forth. Would you furnish 
a statement on that for the record ? 

General Asensio. We shall develop a statement. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The average travel expense of a representative Air Force band, while away 
from its home station on temporary duty, would amount to approximately $1,000 
per year. This amount does not include transportation, which is usually pro 
vided by Government aircraft or bus. 

Direct maintenance costs of a representative band for music, expendable sup 
plies, and replacement of instruments amount to approximately $2,500 per year 


RATIO OF ARMY AND AIR FORCE BANDS 


Senator Haypen. I would be interested in connection with that 
statement to know the proportionate number of bands in the Air 
Corps compared with the Army. 
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Senator Sarronsrauy. I think that would be an interesting figure, 
also. 

General Hopwoop. I would guess we would probably have a slightly 
higher percentage because the characteristics of airpower deploy us 
on a lot of bases. We do not have the large base typical of the Army 
division, for example, or the large base typical of the major navy yard. 
We have a wing here because it must be here in order to respond to an 
emergency. We have an air defense squadron there because it must 
be there to protect the air in that industrial area. 

Senator Smiru. Of course, bands are great morale builders. 

General Horpwoop, There is no question about it. It has always 
been our firm belief that the band has a fine morale effect and it does 
contribute to discipline. 

Senator Smiru. If used properly. 

General Horpwoop. If used properly. 

General Asrnsto. There is no substitute to furnish the tingles on 
the spine. 


MILITARY MISSIONS 


Senator Smirn. The Chair has a number of questions on pilot- 
training program, but before we go further with that there are one or 
two questions on the military missions. 

As I understand it, each service has an attaché and a military 
mission. Cannot one attaché perform the duties of all these services ? 

General Horwoop. That is a question I feel should best be answered 
by someone from Intelligence. I have heard their remarks. I can 
furnish you a general remark only if that would be acceptable. 

Senator Smirn. Yes. 

General Horwoop. The reason the Air Force feels we should be 
represented attachéwise is that much of the interrelationship at that 
level involves technical intelligence. It is difficult for us to under 
stand how an officer knowing nothing about aviation could properly 
handle the technical intelligence involved in aviation matters in that 
country. There are other areas where the generality of the informa 
tion might permit the single individual. I know in successive reduc 
tions that have been ordered over the past several years in the attaché 
mission we have tried to put only that minimum number of air-edu 
cated, professional airmen, in such attaché duties as are absolutely 
required for the interchange of technical information. 

Senator Smirn. From testimony received in the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on the State Department it seemed to me that there 
should be more attempt at unification in this particular direction than 
almost any other, especially in some of the smaller missions that we 
have where there are three attachés all reporting three different way 
their work not being coordinated to the general results that were 
hoped for. 

General Horpwoon. If your question refers to the attaché versus the 
member of the mission, it is one that seems to be a very logical question. 
However, the mission individual works directly with the armed service 
in the nation to which he is sent. He must have the implicit confidence 
of the group. He should be disassociated from any diplomatic or 
intelligence characteristic in order to work most closely with the indi 
viduals he is training, either in the flying training program, unit train 
ing programs, or in the logistic problem of creating airpower in the 


Allied Nations. 
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To the best of my knowledge, that has been the primary reason for 
having a mission and concurrently an attache office. 

Senator Smirn. According to testimony received, previously re- 
ceived, there are 54 air attachés and 110 assistant air attaches. What 
would be the average number of other personnel, civilian and enlisted, 
assigned to the 54 attaché ollices ? 

General Hopwoop. I regret that I do not have that information 
here. 

General Asensio. We can furnish that information. It will be 
brought out in the presentation of appropriation “Maintenance and 
operation,” if you desire it. It is funded in the appropriation “Main 
tenance and operation.” 

Senator Smirn. Will you see that is included in the record either 
now or at that place ¢ 

General Asensto. We shall. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

An average of 10.56 personnel other than the air atta 
attachés are assigned to air attaché offices as follow 
Warrant officers- 

Airmen a 
United States civilians 
Indigenous civilians 


Total 
SPECIAL ALLOWANCES 


Senator Smiru. Are all of the employees given special allowances ? 

General Asensio. A great many of the employees are indigenous 
personnel, 

Senator SmMirn. What percentage would that be / 

General Asensio. I will have to furnish that. 

Senator SmirH. And the balance would be given special allowances ¢ 

General Asensio. I would say not in all cases, but I would ask to 
place on the record the correct facts. 

Senator Smitu. Please furnish that for the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

Sixty-five percent of the civilians employed within the air attaché system 
are indigenous personnel and are not entitled to and do not receive any special 
allowances. Thirty-five percent of them are United States civilians and are 
entitled to and receive special allowances as prescribed in the Department of 
State Standardized Regulations relative to Government civilians in f 


n foreign areas 
All United States civilians employed within the air attaché system are entitled 


to one or more special allowance as defined below. The special allowances fall 


into three categories and vary from location to locat e three cate 
allowances are (1) quarters allow ce, (2) post 


ential. Quarters allowances co 

and fuel costs and are authorized 

so to obtain the services of the e1 

ances are granted pursuant to section 90 

1946 (22 U. S. C. 1181 (2)) to: 

living is proportionately so high 

employee to carry on his wot y l ( 
amount authorized employees in certain specified foreign area compensate 
(@) extraordinarily difficult living c¢ s. (b) exces cal hardships 
and (¢) notably unhealthful condition ore ! lifferential is as prescribed 
in Executive Order 10000 of September , 1948, and is authorized only in the 
localities as designated by the Departme f t ind is to all United 
States civilians who are employed in the des 
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Senator McCarran. What did you mean by special allowances? 
Senator Smiru. Special living, special subsistence. 

Senator McCarran. You mean the employees at foreign posts? 
Senator Smirn. Yes. Are there any other questions on that point? 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF PILOT TRAINING 


General, I may be repeating some of the points raised, but in order 
to have some continuity in this particular point of pilot training, I 
will continue. 

Assuming that the 1,061,000 in the Truman budget were to be pro- 
vided to man 133 wings, a rough calculation gives the figure of 8,000 
men per wing. Assuming that the Air Force is no more efficient 
under the 960,000 ceiling and thereby needs 8,000 men per wing, 
it would seem that the Air Force would have enough people to man 
120 wings by June 30, 1954. 

Looking at it another way, the Air Force was reduced about 100,000 
men or about 10 percent. It seems that the number of wings should 
not have been reduced more than the 10 percent. A reduction of 10 
percent in the 133-wing-force figures should be about 120 wings. This 
leads to the question as to where were the reductions taken when you 
prorated the reduction of 100,000 ? 

General Picner. Senator Smith, dividing the number of wings into 
the total strength of the Air Force does not give you an accurate 
representation because you have to consider the “pase that is support 
ing us. If you have 95 wings or if you have 120 wings or if you hav: 
143 wings, a great deal of the base required to run any one of the 
three different programs is needed in being. 

As an example, under the 143-wing program and under the 120 
wing program we have 8 major depots in the United States. The 
reduction in wings of that area does not have a comparable reduction 
in the base needed to support it. You need to support the operation 
of the bases. -You need people to run the indoctrination centers and 
the technical training load. Granted, there are reductions in the 
technical training load because the end strength of your intake 
through recruiting has been lowered, but you do not wash out 
the large base necessary to support any air force in direct com 
parison with the reduction in the wings. The reduction was taken 
largely in support functions when we moved from 133 position to 110. 
We reduced logistics and port functions. We cut out flying support 
functions such as assault wings, liaison squadrons, we reduced the 
size of the number of squadrons in MATS and roughly from the sup 
port functions I think there were 45,000 people cut just from those 
below the line, below the 143 wings. 


EFFECT OF 12,000 PILOT RATE 


There was a reduction also chargeable against holding 7,200 pilot 
rate in contrast with having to move forward to the 12,000 pilot rate. 
Since the 12,000 pilot rate would require opening additional fields, 
would require more airplanes to fly, more instructors, more mainte 
nance people, a large proportion of the reduction is chargeable against 
holding a pilot training rate of 7,200 people rather than progressing 
to the 12,000 group. 
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Senator Smiru. In other words, your basic needs are as great, unless 
you cut the whole Air Force down, the whole programing down / 

General Picue R. Yes, the |: arge base needed to support the overseas 
bases, the logistic system that supports them, whether they are in 
Korea or in north Africa or in England or in France, those things 
are static, so that the place where your reductions are taken have to 
be within your support forces and within this pilot training rate and 
reduction of logistic support. 

Obviously, you must make some reductions in those; if you go from 

145 wings to 120 you do not have so m any to support. 

Senator SatronsratL. Madam Chairman, would it be out of place 
to ask—General Picher brought it up—would it be out of place to 
ask at this time how the ratio of 6 to 1 pilot training is obtained ? 
You brought out the question of pilot training. The pilot is the end 
item of what we were told the other day was $6 men. Carrying out 
the furtherance of your question, if it is in order at this time, I would 
like to know what those 6 men do. 

General Picuer. Could I ask Colonel Clark, who is much more in- 
timately associated with pilot training? 

Senator SaLtonsraLtL, When General Vandenberg was testifying 
and you were there and General Stone was there, one of the important 
things said was that cutting the 12,000 pilot trainees down to 7,200 
yearly rate is a cut-down of 4,800 pilots in the course of a year’s train- 
ing. You said for every one of those pilots it would take six men 
to get that pilot so that he could be trained. What do those six men 
do? ] trust that is in line with what the a ting chairman has asked. 

General Picner. I believe, sir, that six men was the result of your 
irithmetic in the committee hearn og 

Senator SALronsTatu. Sir, I would not put my arithmetic against 
yours in any way. That was the figure that was left in my mind the 
last 2 weeks. 

Now, what is the right figure if that is not the right figure? 
General Picuer. Dividing it the way you did, the figure is arith 
metically correct, Senator Saltonstall. In order to answer your ques- 
tion, we would have to sit down and itemize all the things that are 
needed in moving from a 7,200 pilot rate to a 12,000 pilot rate. In 
veneral, it is about 25.300 permanent party in t rai ¢ Comm 

and approximately 4,000 students. 
contract fields run by the civilia 

military flying training. It repre 

bases in operation and in mal 

instructors, in amplifying the fa 

to train them on the specific type 

v0 to. 

So I cannot tell you where those six men v 
develop in chunks how that 25,300 is brok 

Senator Sautronsratu. What is the 25,3 

General Picuer. The 25,300 is the 1 
required in the Training Command to m 
7.200 to 12.000. We could furnish that for tf] 

1 cannot take each one of these six people 
where he will be. 

Senator Sarronstatu. Then arithmetically, my figures are not too 
far out. It is pretty near 5 to 6 to 1 on the basis of what you just 
gave me. It is 4,800 into 25,300, is that right. or approximately dy, 
to 1, we will call it, between 514 and 6 to 1. 
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The reason I] bring this out is that of course there are three funda 
mental disagreements between what General Vandenberg testified, 
and we all have great respect for his knowledge, and what Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Kyes have recommended. One of them of course was the air- 
craft procurement. The other is personnel reduction, particularly of 
pilots and the third one you brought out was bases. 

Now, if we are making a cut dewn of 4,800 in pilot training per yea 
that means over a 3-vear period it is something like 14,000 pilots less 
theoretically than we would have under the new program. It seems 
to me it is very important for us to know as carefully as possible, one, 
is it safe to reduce that number of pilots, and two, is it necessary to 
aon 514 or 6 men to train every 1 of those pilots? Is that necessary 
for an efficient Air Force? Can the Air Force do it with less men? 


REQUIREMENTS OF 120 AND 143-WLING FORCI 


General Picurer. The 7,200 pilot rate which we are now running at 
s ade “quate to furnish the pilot resources and crews that we need tied 
to ‘the 120-wing interim nese um that we now have before us in this 
budget. The 143-wing force would require a pilot training rate of 
12.000 a year and that would level off at 8,000 a year about 2 years 
after we had reached the builtup position. 

Senator SALTONS1 \LL. Then carrying out your thought, if you reach 
the 148 wings by 1957, you will have built up to 12,000 pilots training 

vear to get that up there, somewhere between 1955 and 1957, would 
you not‘ 

General Picner. Yes. 

Senator Sarronstaty. If we cut this way, we could build up the 
training program s so that we would have the necessary + number of pilots 
for the 143-wing Air Force by the time you reach it; would we not? 

General Picuer. Yes. 

Senator Satronstauty. And still cut down to the 7,200 this year? 

General Picnrer. We are holding that. Itis not acutback. That is 
where we are. 

Senator SALTonNsTALuL. That we can do. 

General Pricer. We can hold the 7,200 which is adequate for the 
120 wings. If it is decided that we are going to a higher rate than 
we would have to increase the pilot-training rate in conformance with 
the higher end strength. 

Senator Sauronsrat.. But the pilot-training rate could be in- 
creased in 55 and 57 and still have enough pilots in 1957 to take the 
143 wings. 

General Picner. That is possible. 

Senator SatronstTaLu. So that by keeping it at 7,200 this year, we 
are not endangering the 143-wing goal by the time the airplanes are 
on the oroun id. 

General Picuer. No, it is not ever in danger but it may be deferred. 

Senator SatronstaLi. Now, the second point is, is the Air Force 
training these people as efficiently as possible when it takes 6 people 
to train every 1 man arithmetically? There it seems to me the Air 
Force should be prepared to vive us a breakdown. I do not say give 
it to us today, but it seems to me sometime, the next 2 weeks before 
we get ready to act on this budget, we ought to have a breakdown or 
some more information on that subject. 
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NEEDED INCREASES 


General PicHer. Yes, sir; and it will come to you in variou 
packages. 

Senator SavronsTALL. Can we not consolidate it in one package 

General PicHer. We can give you a total, but there will have to be 
line entries. There will have to be a line entry for increase in indo 


/ 


. } 
trination, because we are bringing more people in. There will 


I 
to be an increase in the technical training, because you will be fly 
en tl 


I 
| TI 


more airplanes, so You W ill need more mech: ¢ strength. 
will have to be an increase in the number of bases, the pee 
ate them; then there would be an increase in the bases ne 
which would be operating ata highe rate. *} laiiy, you would 
to the piece that says there will be more aviation cadets, and that 
chargeable. So the 6 people vou have are not all flying, taking care 
of the immediate flying of this 1 cadet, but are spread back throughout 
the whole Air Force structure. We can identify those required in the 
Air Training Command and give them to you for the record. 
(The information referred to follows :) 
The total difference in pertuanent party personnel requirement 
Air Training Command between a 12,000-pilot-training rate 
7,200-pilot-training structure by functional breakdown 
Wing headquarters 
Training-group headquarters 
Flying training squadron 
Student squadron 
Airbase group 
Installations squadron 
Food Service squadron 
Air Police squadron 
WAF squadron 
Maintenance and supply group 
Field maintenance squadron 
Organizational maintenance squadron 
Organizational maintenance squadron (different type) 
Motorvehicle squadron 
Supply squadron 
Medical group 


Total 
Unaccounted for 


*Unaccounted for spaces : 
able, but are those required in 
a typical-type installation 


Senator SaLronsTa.L. Let me ask you the question in another way : 

You are training today 7,200 pilots? 

General Picuer. Right. 

Senator SatronstaL,. How many men back of each pilot does 
take to train that man today with the present facilities, the present 
number of airplanes, the present trainees, the present number of 
bases ? 

General Picuer. We can probably work that out. We get into 
area of indecision in a depot. When a man requisitions a part and he 
picks up that part, if it was a training pl: 
against training; and if it is a B-36, for a B—36, it should be charg: 


— 
yr 


ine it should be charged 


against strategic airplanes. 
Senator Sauronstauu. As I see it, it is a very vital question for 
to know for the security of our country and the judgment of tl 


338872—33—»pt. 2 22 
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problem, because the argument is made that by cutting these people 
back, not only the pilot trainee but the people back of him, we may be 
endangering the future buildup of our Air Force. 

As I see it, it is very important for us to know or to be able to form 
a judgment on what you are now doing with these 7,200 people. Does 
it take all these people you say it does? Does it take all the space, and 


so on ¢ 

General Picuer. The activities of the training command, especially 
since we are on the buildup, even under the 120-wing program, take a 
large proportion of the Air Force’s inventory of people. Once you 
have reached it, then you can cut back. 


PERSONNEL IN TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


Senator SALTONSTALL. You are training 7,200 people today. How 
many people do you feel are in the training activities of the Air Force 
to train those 7,200 people ¢ 

General Picuer. I cannot answer that now, but we can analyze it 
for you. 

Senator SaAuronsTaLL. Without pinning you down, would it be five 
times that? Based on the other figure, that would be 36,000 people. 
[s that right ? 

General Picuer. I think there would be more than that. 

Colonel CLark. The 7,200 rate requires around 62,600 personnel. 

Senator SALTonsTaLy. 62,600 personnel ? 

Colonel Ciark. Yes, sir; in direct support. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So, to train 7.200, that is pretty near 5 to a 

Colonel CLARK. That is about correct. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So, it would be 8 to 1 with a trainee at the 
end of the line today, and according to General Picher it would be 
6 to 1 additional. It would be 6 to 1 increase to take those 4,800 more; 
is that right 4 

General Prcrer. Because you have a large proportion of your base 
already operating. 

Senator SALronsTaLL. Your cook could feed one more man. 

General Picuer. That is right. 

Senator SAvronsTaLL. Your repairman could probably take care of 
i pilot of another plane. 

General Picuer. That is correct. 

Senator Smiru. Did I not understand General Picher to say that the 
depot personnel was basic, the number, and now as I understand it 
you have said that that number would have to be increased according 
to the number of pilots trained. 

General Picuer. The physical plant of the 8 major depots exists 
in the United States under the program. The rate of operation of the 
depot would be higher under 143 wings than it would under 120, under 
the 12,000 pilot rate than it would under 7,200. 

Senator McCarran. I would like to ask a question. It probably has 
been asked several times before, but I have not yet received an answer 
that gives me a comprehensive view. 

What is a wing? 
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EXPLANATION OF A WING 


General Picuer. If you remember, Senator, in World War II we 
had a combat group which had airplanes and fought. It had asso- 
ciated with it a service group which did the maintenance. We have 
taken, in effect, those two and put them together to have within a 
wing the combat group still, the maintenance and service group, the 
airbase group which is the one that takes care of the base on which 
the unit is located and a small medical station group. So that it is 
a complete unit that can be picked up and moved some place and 
dropped down on another base and start operating. 

Senator McCarran. Now, is there any way of determining how 
many planes may be ina wing! It would depend on the service that 
particular wing was to perform, would it not ¢ 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. It might be a heavy bomber wing, a light 
bomber wing, the number of planes would change as the characteristic 
of the service changed; is that right ? 

General Picuer. Yes, sir; basically, the larger the airplane the 
fewer the number of aircraft in a wing. 

Senator McCarran. Now, let us take just one wing. I do not care 


1 


what type. How many in personnel as a general rule is essential to 
that wing? Take a heavy bomber wing or light bomber wing. 

General Picuer. Colonel McChristy can answer your question, s 

Colonel McCurisry. During most of last year in a fighter bon 
wing—— 

Senator McCarran. That is about how many planes? 

Colonel McCuristry. Seventy-five. We had approximately 
officers and about 1240 airmen. That provided all of the 
groups that General Picher just mentioned. 

Senator McCarran. That would be 1,240? 

Colonel McCurtsry. Roughly, 1,400 total military personne 

Senator McCarran. One thousand four hundred servi 

Colonel McCurisry. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. They maintain the planes and the base as well? 

Colonel McCurisry. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. How many officers? 

Colonel McCurtsry. 178 officers. 

Senator McCarran. That is for a 75-plane wing? 

Colonel McCuristry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sauronsrauy. | would like to put another arithmeti 
question to General Picher. 

Training 7,200 pilots for 120 wings means 58 per wing. If you 
increase to 143 wings and need to train 12,000 pilots, it means 80 per 
wing or to increase from 120 to 143 wings, there will be trained an ad 
ditional amount of pilots amounting to 208 for each of the 23 wings 
added. 

Now, what is the reason for that? The additional number of pilots 
that fail or what ¢ 

General Horwoop. I will try to answer it, sir. I have never applied 
the yardstick that you have to it. 

Senator SattronstTaLL. Haven't we got to apply this yardstick if we 
sit on this side of the table? 
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RELIEVING OLDER PILOTS 


General Horpwoop. It is not that simple. It is a little more complex. 
In the first instance it always has been the desire of the Air Force to 
train at a pilot training rate so that we can begin to relieve the aging 
group of pilots, largely Reserve, as you mentioned, from their duties 
in the cockpit. In other words, the desire to train 12,000 is due at 
least in part to the urge to vitalize the flying corps of officers. The 
problem that we face with the 120 wings program is that the young 
man graduating from such a field as Williams, which is one of our 
advance fields, can most logically be placed only in the fighter-bomber 
aircraft which is a relatively simple aircraft or as a copilot in one of 
our larger aircraft. Because the program before you is restrictive in 
those categories, our ability to put the man in the airplanes just. does 
not exist, and the rate of turnover in the air would be prohibitive on 
the one hand or if we tried to put him in command of a B-47 it would 
not be economical and it would not be good sense. So we are in effect 
forced to train at a rate somewhat below what we would like, in terms 
of the future of the Air Force, simply because of the problem of as 
similation into the types of aircraft that exist in the program you are 
how considering. 

Senator SALTONsTALL., You mean ever pilot becomes a specialist ; 
is that correct ? 

General Horpwoop. We are much like an airline in effect. Our 
primary mission is the effective delivery of the fire power against 
targets, either airborne or on the ground, Just as the airline brings 
its pilot up in a two-engine aircraft before they permit him to com 
mand an aircraft flying from here to London, we like to bring our 
pilots up in the relatively simple aircraft and enhance their experience 
before we give them command of : Ae ta and more expensive and 
complex aircraft. Our problem now is finding a base to season the 
youngsters. 

Senator SaLTroNsTALL. That is a little difficult for me to understand, 
What you are saying to me, to this committee is that you need a greater 
percentage of pilots because, 1 your turnover will be faster, people 
will be going out faster, and 2, you will have more different types of 
planes and these people go through the easy stages up and there will 
be more people going up the kk udder. so to speak, | vecause there will be 
more p lanes at the top for them to fly ; is that correct? That is a 
lay man’s e xpression. 

General Horwoop, I did not make myself plain to you. 

Senator SauronstaL, It is awfully hard to understand. 

General Horwoop. I know it is extremely difficult and I suffer from 
an attempt to oversimplify it. In the force you are now considering 
we have an air defense system, we have such aircraft as the F—86D, an 
extremely complex aircraft. We have in the Strategic Air Command 
system not only complex but expensive aircraft such as the B-36, 
B—50, and B-47. We do not believe a young pilot should immediately 
assume full responsibility for the operation of aircraft of that type. 
We are training 7,200 in this program simply because that appears 
to be the maximum training rate which will permit us to take a 
eraduate into the relatively simple jobs such as the copilot ina troop 
earrier aircraft or the aircraft commander of a fighter-bomber or 
the day fighter aircraft. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Where there are the most planes? 
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COMPARISON OF PLANES TO GRADUATION RATI 


General Hopwoop. The planes in the 7,200 rate are adequate in those 
categories to receive the graduation rate of 7200. Any higher rate 
would in effect swamp the capacity of those simpler aircraft to absorb 
the graduation rate. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Did you keep the procurement of aircraft 
down to that figure you have to keep your pilot training down be 
cause otherwise you will not have enough planes of the simpler type 
to put the number of pilots into them / 

General Horpwoop. That is correct, 

Senator Satronstauu. So that if we keep building, we will say, the 
bomber wings, and so forth. but we have cut down on our fighter 
wings, that of necessity means you cut down on your trainees ¢ 

General Horwoop. That is correct. 

Senator SattronsTauu. I think I understand that. 

Senator Smiri. In other words, your extra pilots who are trained 
have to have so much more training after they come to you for hat 
dling the various types of aircraft ? 

General Horwoop, That is true. For example, I think we all know 
the B-29. In order to have an optimum safety rate and an optimum 
effic’ iency rate in the military mission of the aircraft we require that 
the man who commands the aircraft have a minimum of 1,500 hours 
of flying experience, So it 1s quite a lead time, at yw here from 6 to 8 
years, 


CUB PLANE TRAINING 


Senator Smirnu. What about the civilian that is trained in a cub 
plane ? 

General Horwoop. Flying in a cub develops flying Judgment and 
judgment is a very essential part of efficiency in the air. By the same 
token, the B-29 is a long way removed from the Paylor Cub. It is 
heavy. It has cakivee different flying characteristics and it is jam 
med full of complex gear that it has to have ina military missiot 
So if the qeustion is could the man fly 1,500 hours in a eub and ther 
effectively command a B-29, the answer must be definitely no 

Senator Smirn. But he would be better than the fellow who 
had no training at all? 

General Hopwoop. I would hate to see the man with no train 
attempt the job of flying the B-29. It is a relative proposition 
judgment. 

Senator SaALToNstaLy. What you are saying really is this, that 
have, if you want to put it, an equation of 7200 training pilot 
equi al 114 wings, so to speak . If you are going to get up to 145 w 
you have to have 12,000 trainees to equal the 143 wings. 

General Hopwoop. That is correct. 

Senator Satronstatu. As long as you keep the wings down to 114, 
then vou cannot efficiently train more than 7,200 pilots. 

General Horpwoop. That is correct. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that the question then | 
so much to training pilots but as to whether or not by 
this air force from 143 to 114 wings we are slowing dow 
strength, the training strength and everything else of the 
is that correct ? 
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PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 


General Asensro. Yes, sir, everything is derived from the pro- 
gram. From the program we develop four basic programs. One is 
the flying hour program, another the base utilization program, an- 
other the troop program, and we go on through even less sequential 
programs until we get to end items of procurement or other activities 
such as the training activities. 

Our difficulty in making some of these relationships that you have 
indicated in your yardstick here is that that is not as a general rule a 
valid approach inasmuch as it all stems from this one root and is 
derived only after an arduous process requiring many man-hours 
to develop. 

Senator Savronstatu. The root is the airplane and from the air- 
plane develops all these other things. 

General Asensio. The root is the structure; yes, sir. 

Senator Sauronsraut.. Let us go back one step further which I 
know you will not give an answer to but it seems to me it is strictly 
fundamental. 

You say all these 7,200 trainees equals 114 wings, 12,000 equals 143 
wings. The root of the wing !s the airplane. If, as Mr. Wilson says, 
we are not going to be able to procure in the new fiscal year 1954 
more than 114 fighter wings and the other wings that go with it, 
transport wings, and so on, then the pilot question and the base ques 
tion resolve themselves, is that not a f: ur question ? 

General Prcurr. The basis for the 7,200 pilot training rate resolves 
itself because it is operating at that rate now. 

Senator SavronsraLtL. Then it comes back to whether we can pro 
cure more than 114 wings this year, is that right, and there you come 
back to the production man, the civilian part of the Air Force rather 
than the military part. 


LIMITATIONS EFFECT IN PROGRAM 


General Picurr. We are only discussing one facet of this. That 
is the pilot training rate which is adequate to support the 120 wings. 
However, the other limitations and stocks all affect your progression, 
too. So that when you say 114— 

Senator Sauronsraun. Call it 120. 

General Picner. One hundred and ten in fiscal 1954, firm, and we 
desire certainly and we hope to go above that, is not limited just by 
this pilot training. It is limited by the amount of money within 
each of the appropriations; it is limited by the delay that has been 
effected in construction of bases by the re-review of the program ; it is 
limited by the number of civilian personnel that we are authorized, 
since the civilian personnel have a great affect on opening new fields 
and also on the flying rate you can maintain throughout the year. 

Senator Sarronsratn. Let us confine it to the training program, 
because that is what we are talking about. It all goes back to the 
number of airplanes you can produce. Now, the judgment as to 
low many airplanes can be produced is the responsibility of the 
civilian members of the Pentagon—Wilson, Kyes, Talbott, and their 
assistants. ‘They say they can produce 120 wings this year, then 
you have enough trainees at 7,200 to take care of the 120 wings. 
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General PICHER. The 110 wings in fiseal 1954. 

Senator SALTonsTaLu. If that is all the planes they can produce, 
or feel they can produce, then the training program is adjusted to 
the number of planes we can produce; is that right / 

General Picuer. But, sir, we can produce a great many more air- 
craft than we are producing. 

Senator SauronsraLL. You mean if you had unlimited dollars and 
unlimited concentration on fighter airplanes / 

General Picuer. Or if we had a program that required additional 
aircraft. 

Senator SaALronsTa.. If we were in a full war. 

Senator McCarran. In other words, if you called for more, they 
would be produced ¢ 

General Picurer. There is capacity in the aircraft industry to pro- 
duce more aircraft than they are now within the tooling the y have 
in the factories; yes. 


PRODUCTION SLIPPAGE 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Now, I do not want to get into an argument 
with you on this, it is not fair to you; it is true that Mr. Wilson 
testified that the slippage in production between September of 1952 
and January of 1953 equaled $4 billion. That was the slippage. I 
think that was his testimony. 

General Picuer. I cannot relate it from the point of view of dollars, 
Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator Sauronstat.. I think that was his testimony. Assume for 
the moment that I am correct in quoting his testimony, what I get 
back to is that it is very essential for us to know that we are not 
being unsafe when you say you are training 7,200 pilots. Now, as 
I understand you, 7,200 pilots is ample or will take care of 110 wings. 
If Mr. Wilson tells us that 110 wings is what we can produce without 
slippage and what we may expect, then you are coming back to the 
decision by C ongress as to whethe rwe want to increase the produ tion 
of planes by increasing the amount of money and putting more facil 
ities into our Air Force production ; is that not right 

General Picnrer. Yes. The question that you brought up is not just 
related to the training rate. These things are all tied together. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I understand that. 

General Picner. The question is, do you want 120 wings or do yo 
want 143% If you say 143, the bases go up, the training goes up, 
everything goes up to match that. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. The root is the air wing 

General Picner. The combat aircraft are being bought. 

Senator McCarran. They are being manufactured now, are they 
not ? y 

General Picner. They are under contract. 

Senator Smirn. Right there, how much of the 100,000 cut has been 
aken from the combat wing? 

General Picner. That 100.000 eut is fro 1.061.000 to 960,001 


PRORATION OF REDUCTION 


Senator Smirn. Yes. \ few minutes ago I was asking where that 
reduction was coming from, how it was prorated. My next question 
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was how much was taken from the combat wing, how much from over 

head administration, how much from training, how much from fight- 

ing forces. In other words, I would like to have a breakdown by 
major categories as to the application of that 100,000 reduction in 
personnel, 

General Picner. That 100,000 reduction in personnel, the part that 
was taken from the combat wing is the difference between 133 wings 
and 110 wings. Those wings have disappeared. 

Senator SavronstratL. How many people does that mean ? 

General Prcuer. It would have to be figured out since the size of 
the wing varies with the tvpe of aircraft. 

Senator SavronsratL. For the record, will you have prepared in 
formation to cover those questions? It may be in General Hopwood’s 
original statement. 

General Hopwoop. No, it is not. 

General Prcuer. Colonel MeChristy would have to work it out and 
give you a breakout of the ten sixty-one under the old program of 133 
and compare it to a breakout of 110 under the 120-wing program. 

Senator SauronsraLL. Where that 100,000 is coming from, wher: 
you are taking them out; what I am trying to determine—I am sure 
the committee will want to know—is whether the fair amount, the 
fair number, is coming out of administration in comparison to your 
planes. 

General Picuer. I believe that General Vandenberg covered that 
generally when he said that in this reduction in force the combat 
squadrons of this force would not be reduced. He does not mean that 
if we can take one man out of here and save him, we would not do 
that, but the great reduction would have to be taken in the support 
and administrative units and not from the combat units. 

Senator Sauronsrauu. All of this goes back to my original question 
about how much we are going to take out of overhead and administra 
tion and I think that is an important thing in deciding on the appro 
priation., 

General Asensio. We shall have to qualify this information as an 
approximation at the present time because we are currently in the 
process of making the definitive assessment to arrive at a final deter 
mination. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

An approximate reduction of 100,000 military personnel is associated with the 
reduction of 23 wings in the end fiscal year 1954 program (133 wings under the 
143-wing fiscal year 1954 program as compared to 110 wings under the 120-wing 
fiscal year 1954 program) 

The following detail of this reduction will reflect the major categories which 
have been affected by the decreased strength: 

(a) Combat forces (23 wings or wing equivalents. Includes combat squad 
rons and command elements) 

(b) Wing support (integral wing components supporting the combat 
squadrons thereby enabling the combat elements to operate as self- 
sustaining units. Includes maintenance, supply, food service, in 
stallations, air police, motor vehicle, medical, and communication 
activities) i, ‘ . 3 30, 041 

(c) Separate flying support forces (those units, with aircraft, not in 
cluded in the 143- or 120-wing program wing counts. Includes 
liaison, air resupply and communication, air rescue, tow target. 

units) 
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(d) Direct support to combat wings (includes training 

dents, and air transport reductions. Administration of these fu 

tions has been reduced proportionately and is included in this 

total ‘ 25, 807 
(e) Administration and indirect support (includes station complements 

not associated with combat wings, research and development, de 

pot and materiel, and transient personnel categories) 15, 443 


Total YS, 447 

Senator McCarran. General, if 143 wings are now on order, have 

been ordered and are being pro essed, must we not prepare how for 
the training of pilots to man those wings when they are ready ¢ 


INTERIM GOAL OF 120 WINGS 


General Asensto. We have been given an interim goal of 120 wings. 

Senator McCarran. I just had an answer from the general down 
there that 143 wings were under order. 

General AsEensio, 143 wings of aircraft are on order from prior 
years appropriations basically. 

Senator McCarran. But it takes a certain length of time to pre- 
pare a pilot to mana plane. 

General Asrensio. That is correct. 

Senator McCarran. Must you not go on with your pilot training 
commensurate with the 143 wings that will eventually ba produced ? 

General Asensio. If we were to proceed to 143 wings without loss 
of time, we should have to provide the necessary lead time for pilots, 
for other military personnel, and for bases to have a structure which 
was properly geared toward attainment of the final objective. How- 
ever, with an interim 120-wing goal pending a reexamination by the 
iew Joint Chiefs, that is temporarily at least deferred. 

Senator McCarran. I am at a loss to see, to understand, why you 
ay 143 wings are in the course of preparation. That is what I got 
out of the general a few minutes ago. 

General Picurer. Senator, I said that the combat aircraft for the 
143 wings were still on procurement. That is the only portion of 
the 143 wings that we are now tied to. 

Senator McCarran. I take that term “on procurement” to mean that 
they are orders and in process of production. 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Is that right? 

General Prcner. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Now, will they be ready for use at a certain 
time, say, 1954, 1955? 

General Picurr. Most of those will be delivered in fiscal year 1955. 

Senator McCarran. How are you going to man them if you have 
not trained pilots? 

General Pr HER. We Ww il] not be able to man t] el because t] 
of the program is tied to the interim program of 120 wings. Some 
of those we will be able to put into the Reserve and National Guard, 
but there are additional aircraft in excess to those that they are able 
to ace ept, such as B-47’s. 
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PILOT TRAINING TIME 


Senator Smirn. How long does it take to train a pilot? 

General Picner. It takes 18 months to train a pilot for his wings. 

Senator McCarran. In other words, we are going to have 143 wings 
and we are not going to have the men to man them, putting it bluntly 
and crudely ? 

General Picuer. We will not have 143 wings, sir. We will have the 
combat aircraft for 143 wings. 

Senator McCarran. You will not have the men to man those. Your 
pilot training program is not keeping pace with your production 
of wings. 

General Prcner. That is correct, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Why should it not? Is there any good reason 
for it or am I too abrupt in that question ? 

General Picuer. Because we have been directed—— 

Senator McCarran. Because what, please ! 

General Picuer. Because we have been directed to hold an interim 
program of 120 wings until such time as the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
reevaluate the ultimate foree goals of all three services. 

Senator McCarran. Now, General, let me put one question to you: 

If war should break out tomorrow, would you not prefer that we 
have the 143 wings and the men to man them? 

General Picuer. Indeed I would, sir. 

Senator Sauvronsraui. Now, I do not quite understand your answer 
to Senator McCarran and your answers to me. 

Senator McCarran. You see, you are traveling the Wilson road and 
I am on the Vandenberg road. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Sir, we are both traveling the road to the best 
possib ile security, as I get it. 

Senator Smirn. All I say now is I would like to go down the middle 
of the road and ask a question. 

Senator SavronstaLL. Madam, you are sitting between what I hope 
are two gentlemen and you can go down the middle of the road. 

Senator Smirn. If you want to finish that question, go ahead. I 
want to go on to the full training program. 

Senator SaLronstatu. I agree with what Senator McCarran has 
said about security, and so forth. It is my understanding that the 
143-wing Air Force under the present plan would be reached in 1957. 
When you reach that, you would need to train 12,000 pilots a year. 
Now, if you are going to an interim goal which is all the procure- 
ment will take under ordin: ary conditions, under the conditions that 
we are now operating under, 7,200 pilots are enough and that between 
1955 and 1957 you can increase your trainees to 12,000 and have them 
ready by the time you have 143 wings. That was my understanding 
of your testimony to me. 


SUFFICIENT FIGHTER PLANES 


Now, what you say to Senator McCarran, as I understand you, is 
that your fighter planes are going up sufficiently quickly so that you 
are going to have to have planes rusting in the hangars, fighter planes 
rusting in the hangars because you have not enough trainees to make 
pilots to operate them. That is my understanding of what you said 
to him just now. 
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Now, I do not quite understand those. 

General Picurer. The program under which we are tying our budg- 
etary request for fiscal year 1954 comes out during fiscal 1956 with 
120 wings equipped with modern equipment. We are not now on 
143-wing program, we are on an interim program of 120 wings. How- 
ever, we are buying the aircraft, the combat aircraft, not all the air- 
craft, for the 143-wing force. 

Senator SAuronsTauu. They are on order? 

General Picner. Yes. The 7,200 pilot rate which we are now oper- 
ating on is adequate for the 120-wing force. 

Senator Satronstrauu. Interim ? 

General Picuer. Interim. And is inadequate for the 143-wing 
force. If a larger force than 120 is approved, the pilot-training rate 
will have to be increased accordingly in order to fill the requirements 
for pilots and crews of the larger force. The combat aircraft for the 
143 wings which are excess to the unit equipment required for 120 
wings, we are currently planning to put into the units of the Air 
National Guard and Reserve which are constituted to accept them. 
Those are in general the aircraft that are associated with the tactical 
mission, such as light bombers, fighter bombers, troop carriers, and 
tactical reconnaissance. 

Included in the aircraft, the combat aircraft of the 143 wings are 
other aircraft, such as B-47’s which we cannot put into the reserve 
and National Guard since it is beyond their capability to operate the 
larger types of aircraft. Those aircraft we will have to have no alter- 
native, if we stay at 120 wings, other than to store. 

General Asensto. I believe there was one basic misunderstanding, 
Senator Saltonstall. In your statement to the effect that the number 
of wings is geared to what could be produced in aircraft. It is not. 
The 120-wing goal, interim goal, is not in consonance with the 143- 
wing combat aircraft production. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. It is a stretchout, is it not? In other words 
143 wings has been stretched out. I have not heard anyone say that 
the 120 wing is the ultimate goal. 

General Asensto. No, sir. That has been stated to be an interim 
goal, but the adjustment with regard to the combat aircraft has not 
been geared to the 120-wing goal. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD WINGS 


Senator Sauronstaty. But you will have enough pilots in your 
National Guard which is comprised of 72 wings, that will go in the 
Air National Guard ? 

General Picuer. Twenty-seven wings in the Air National Guard 
and 20 in the Air Reserve. 

Senator Sa.tronsTaLL. How many in the new combat wings going 
in the Air National - ird and Air Reserve? I thought there were 
seven wings. Was it 7 wings each or 7 wings total? I only ask that 
question so that Panster McCarran and I may agree if we can agree 
or your testimony to us will agree. If we are training enough to 

‘arry on to 120 interim wings so far as fighters are concerned and if 
we put the balance of our fighter planes into the National Guard and 
the Air Reserve, we will have sufficient pilots in the National Guard 
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and Air Reserve to take care of all the fighter planes being built? Is 
that a correct statement ¢ 

General Picuer. In general; yes, sir. 

Senator SavtonstTauty. Then how many wings will there be in the 
National Guard and Air Reserve that are modernized ¢ 

General Picuer. It varies between the two forces. The 27 wings of 
the Air National Guard would be equipped with about 95 percent of 
their aircraft, not all of them modern but many of them modern by 
the end of July 1955. By July of 1955 they would have in the Air 
National Guard progr: am around 2,300 jet aircraft which would be 
these that I mentioned that would be moved over into that. The Air 
Reserve operates a little bit differently and is more scattered and we 
were planning on equipping them with aircraft only to 50 percent of 
their required unit equipment and they would get about 500 jet ait 
vraft ultimately which would be the fourth quarter of fiscal 1956. 

Senator SauronstaLL. The answer is “Yes” to _ question that 
there will be sufficient pilots in the Air Reserve, the National Guard, 
and Regular Air Force to take care of all the fighter planes that 
will be built, working on a 143-wing Air Force and the number of 
fighters that go into that. 

General Picner. If you restrict it to the fighters in general, the 
answer to that would be “Yes,” sir. It does not apply to all the 
types. 

Senator McCarran. If you do not restrict it to fighters. 

General Picner. Then there are other aircraft which we cannot 
put in the National Guard and Reserve, mostly of the bomber type 
like the B-66 and the B-47, which neither of those Reserve forces can 
operate satisfactorily because of the intricacy of the equipment and the 
large size. 


STORED 





BOMBERS 





Senator SALTONSTALL. Will those bombers be rusting in the 
hangars? 

General Picuer. There is no unit to put them in and there is no 
place to put them, so they would have to be stored. I would hope 
they would not rust, sir. They would be pic kled. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I use the word colloquis ally. 

Then your final answer is that 7,200 trainees at the present time 
in the program there will not be a sufficient number of trainees to 
take care of all the fighters, including those you put in the Air Na 
tional Guard and the Air Reserve and all the big planes that = voing 
to come out of the production lines and be available to the Air For 
in the next 2 fiscal ye ars ¢ 

General Picuer. 7,200 pilot training rate for the Regular Air Force 
will be sufficient for the 120-wing force. Obviously, it is not suffi 
cient for the 143-wing force. Therefore, if you buy aircraft, combat 
aircraft for the 143-wing force, there will be more airplanes than 
there are units to put them in and there will not be the pilots for them 
because there is no point in training pilots for the aircraft unless 
there is a base for them and a wing for them. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. But those fiehters will go in the Air Reserve 
yr the National Guard ¢ 
General Picuer. The fighters will. 
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Senator SALTONSTALL. And there are enough | 
units to take care of the fiehters that will come out ? 

General Picuer. To take care of the ones that we put in the Na 
tional Guard and Reserve, which are the excess of the 120-wing 
program. 

Senator SmirH. It seems to me, Senator, and General, that we are 
not being exactly honest and frank if we continue to talk about 120 
wings where we are depending on the Reserve; we never could hope 
to have a Regular Air Force that could take care of a great emergency. 
So we are dependent on the Reserve. I have great faith in the Reserve, 
as most of you know, and it would seem to me that we ought to be 
talking then in terms of 140 or 143 if we have 120 regular and 20 or 
more in the National Guard and Reserve, and I would think from 
your testimony that we have at least 20 in the Air National Guard 
and the Air Reserve ready to go or pretty nearly ready to go, as nearly 
ready as they ever would be under regular training, so would it not 
be more fair to be talking, and Senator Saltonstall is, in terms of the 
143 complete rather than saying 120 until you are pushed to say, 
ves, we have 20 in the Air National Guard, or Air Reserve? 


CONTRIBUTION OF AIR RESERV] 


General Prcner. I do not want to minimize at all the contribution 
that the Air National Guard and the Air Reserve made or can make. 
But you must relate it to timing, Senator Smith. 

Senator SmitH. You will admit we could not fight wars without 
Reserve ? 

General Picuer. I am sure we could not. 

Senator Smirn. It is just as important to keep them up to date with 
all we can give them so when they are called in it will not be quite so 
hard oh the people who are carrying the burden ol iginally, 

General Picuer. That is true. We should keep them as modern and 
as ready to go as we can. But by definition, by their names, the Air 
Reserve and the Air National Guard, you must see that in point of time 
they are different from the reguiar force. The regular force is 
charged with being ready to go with what it has today and with 
larger force later to be ready to go at that time. You cannot expect 
to call them to active duty immediately—and in the next war I think 
immediaey will be of importanece—units who train not on a full-time 
basis. They are excellent. Their pilots in the Guard and Reserve 
have been released from Korea and have gone back to their homes 
and are extremely well trained, but the unit in itself will never be 
trained unless you bring it under Federal service and ready to go 1n 
the same way that the units of the Regular Air Force are. 

You certainly should consider those as an adjunet and an aid and a 
most important help to the Regular Air Force, but the size of the 
Regular Air Force, the 143-wing program, was determined consider 
ing these additional units in the Reserve and the National Guard and 
considering that as we progress toward the 143 wings in the Regular 
Air Force we would be able to bring along in training and equip 
ment the units of the Reserve and Air National Guard which would 
be needed, too. 

Senator Smitn. If I had my way and if I may inject a personal 
note here, 1 have always felt the way to economize in this matter is 
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to have a solid, substantial Regular Air Force with a strong, well- 
trained, and well-prepared Reserve. I think until we get to that point 
all the talk about economy is more or less futile. 

General Asensio. It is the Air Force’s position, too, but there is this, 
that when we are speaking of the Air Force to which we have applied 
the 143-wing definition and 120-wing interim definition, we do not 
change what is in the Regular Air Force any more than we do with 
respect to the Army when we speak of the Army as a certain number 
of divisions. We do not include the National Guard divisions or 
Reserve divisions. We are speaking of the Regular Army, and that 
is all that we are speaking of here. 

We do always consider and have, as General Picher said, the 
utmost respect for the Air National Guard and the Air Reserves. 
Our experience in the very recent past would have been most disturb- 
ing without those two auxiliaries of the Air Force, if I may call 
them that. 

Senator McCarran. If the figure of 120 wings set by Mr. Wilson 
includes the Reserve, the Air National Guard, then how many wings 
will there be in the Regular Air Force? 

General Picuer. It does not include it, sir. The Regular Air Force 
interim force is the 120 wings. The Reserve and National Guard 
wings would be additive to it. 

Senator McCarran. What is the duration of this 120-wing interim 
figure? Is that a fair question ? 

General Picuer. I cannot date it in time, sir. It is until the new 
Joint Chiefs of Staff shall have evaluated what force levels all three 
of the services should have. They take office, I believe, at the end of 
June, and I am sure that is one of the most pressing matters on their 
first agenda. 

ROTATION OF OFFICERS 


Senator Sarronsratn. May I ask one question, then I will go on 
another subject. It has been called to my attention that on a study 
of the permanent change of station of officers on a yearly basis, the 
rotation is a marine moves 30 percent—that is, once every 3 years—the 
Navy moves 70 percent, an Army officer moves 105 percent, and an Air 
Force officer moves 137 percent. In other words, every Air Force 
officer changes station on an average of 114 times a year. 

General Pictur. May I give that to personnel, sir? 

General Hopwoop. It is one of the treacheries of statistics. It is 
brought about by a variety of factors. As you know, the Air Forge 
has been building, has had further to build relative ‘ly in the past year 
than have either the Army or the Navy. They have reached approxi- 
mately their planned position. Every time you activate a new wing, 
you must move people into it. We have also a rather heavy deploy- 
ment of individuals, not only in Korea but in Europe, North Africa, 
London, weather stations and radar stations throughout the Northern 
Hemisphere. In order to make an acceptable career for our Officer 
Corps, most of whom are Reserve officers serving on voluntary terms 
of duty, we have established rotation programs which do result in a 
substantial pipeline of movement. 
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FLYING TRAINING PROGRAM 


Another element that you find in the Air Force program that is not 
as characteristic of the programs of the other services is our flying 
training program. For example, we have many young officers enter- 
ing the flying training command as well as cadets. They go to a pri- 
mary flying school, to a basic, to an advance, all in a year’s time. They 
may, if the time is very fortuitous, move from the advance school to 
Korea in that same 12-month period. 

Senator Sauronstauy. I think your answer is the reason for it. I 
think what you said is true. 

General Horwoov. I might add we would like a little more stability, 
but it seems to be one of the jobs of expansion and rotation. Those 
are the two primary problems involved, added to that the release of 
the Reserve and the Guard units that were called right after Korea 
all of whom are entitled to go home during fiscal year 1953, and we 
are accelerating that homebound movement just as rapidly as we can. 

Senator Smirn. If there is no objection. the committee will stand 
in recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
REDUCED RECRUITING OBJECTIVES 


Senator Fercuson. The committee will come to order. 

Senator McCarran. General, I am dwelling on your statements 1, 
2, 3, 4, and 5, on pages 1 and 2 of your statement. You say: 

We have reduced our recruiting objective for May 1953 from 10,000 to 4,000. 
We have cut our June 1953 objective from 11,400 to 3,000 

That means that you are not calling as many as you had contem- 
plated. 

General Hopwoop. That is correct, sir. 

Senator McCarran. And that is true for the months of May and 
June? 

General Horwoop. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. That does not V0 beyond June, does it ? 

General Horwoop. Not in this program, no, sir. The reason for this 
reduction is to complete the fiscal year 1955 as nearly at 980,000 as 
possible. The reason for that, of course, is so that the 970,000 man- 
years of fiscal 1954 will not force us to an end position substantially 
below the 960,000. 

Senator McCarran. What do-you contemplate for 1954? Do you 
contemplate an increase in the number, or will it remain as it is? 

General Horwoop. We are speaking of the recruiting of enlisted 
personnel ¢ 

Senator McCarran. Yes. 

General Horpwoop. We will enter fiscal 1954 with a low recruiting 
rate of approximately 3,500, building up in the course of the year to 
an end recruiting rate on the order of 10,000. 

Senator McCarran. So you will get back, then, to your 10,000 level 
at the end of fiscal 1954? , 

General Horwoop. Yes, sir. 
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RELEASING ACTIVE DUTY PERSONNEL 


Senator McCarran. Now, going to No. 2, you are releasing from 
active duty personnel returning from overseas who have less than 
6 months’ service remaining, and who do not intend to reenlist. About 
how many do you estimate will go out # 

General Horpwoop. We hope that will produce as many as 30,000 in 
the course of the year. 

Senator McCarran. Those are boys who have served overseas in 
Korea ¢ 

General Horwoop. Not necessarily in Korea; in any overseas area. 

Senator McCarran. Any foreign post. 

General Horpwoop. That is correct. 

Senator McCarran. No. 3 says: 

We have terminated all recalls of nonflying Reserve officers except for those 
now under orders, 

Explain that a little bit, please. 

General Hopwoop. Yes, sir. During the latter part of this fiscal 
year in an effort to interest the numbers of Reserve officers that would 
have been required in our former program we have canvassed our 
Reserve forces and have received a substantial number of applications 
to return to active duty on a voluntary basis. There are a total of 
some 6,000 such cases involved. Because of a lower officer requirement 
of the 960,000 program, it was necessary to terminate all of that 
intended recall action except for those who were irrevocably com 
mitted and under orders. 

Senator McCarran. They are still subject to call, however. It is 
just a deferment of their call, is it not? 

General Horpwoop. The individuals we are referring to are veterans 
of World War II. They have a Standby Reserve obligation. They 
are not ready reservists. ‘They have fulfilled their military obliga 
tion. So when we talk about recalling these individuals, we are re 

calling now on a voluntary basis only. The man must apply, state his 
desire for active service, and also state his desire to serve indefinitely 
on an active duty. 

AGE LIMITS 


Senator McCarran. What is the age limit on that ¢ 

General Horwoop. The age limit is tied to the grade of the indi 
vidual, sir. I regret that I do not have that specific breakeff. How 
ever, most of these individuals are in the grades of first leutenant, 
captain, and major that we had intended to recall. 

Senator McCarran. I take it there is an age limit beyond which 
you would not recall ¢ 

General Horpwoop. That is correct. Our current age limitations 
are as follows: For nonrated officers, age 36 for the heutenant, age 42 
for the c: apt in, age 48 for the major, age 53 for the lieutenant colonel, 
and age 55 for the colonel. For rated officers to fill rated positions, 

+ for the lieutenant and age 36 for the captain and above. 

Senator McCarran. No. 4: 


We have sharply curtailed and for many skills completely eliminated the 
direct appointment of officer specialists. 


‘ 
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I am wondering if there was not a serious and severe loss of spe- 
cialists in that action. 

General Horwoop. That is true, sir. 

Senator McCarran. It struck me when I read that that there was 
opportunity for great loss for skilled specialists. 

General Horweop. It constitutes a loss that is not recoverable later 
in that these individuals do have to make a commitment for some other 
employment opportunity. 

Senator McCarran. No. 5 says: 

We have terminated active-duty appointments to the grade of warrant officer. 


Will you kindly explain that? 
TERMINATION OF WARRANT OFFICER PROGRAM 


General Horwoop. Yes, sir. From a program standpoint, the 
warrant officer is in the same pay category as a commissioned officer. 
Because of the reduced requirement for officers in our force, we had 
in the case of the warrant officers to do just as we did in the other 
cases, to try to restrict the production of additional officer pay indi- 
viduals into the force. As a result, we have terminated the planned 
program for warrant officers as the only means possible of remaining 
within the new program. 

Senator McCarran. General, maybe I would beg leave to express 
my individual views here. I am very much concerned about the 
reduction in personnel. It seems to me that our greatest insurance 
against war is to be prepared for war. I hope that your reduction 
in personnel has not crippled our forces so that today they may 
be otlied upon as an inadequate Army or inadequate Air Force. 
Do you care to give me any views on that? If I am pressing you 
too far, just remain silent, and it will be all right. I realize that you 
operate under orders. 

General Horwoop. I would prefer, sir, to remain silent in the ab 
sence of a specific question on the subject. 

Senator McCarran. I will put a specific question to you. Do you 
think your reduction in personnel has to any extent so impaired our 
Air Force as to make it less a protection to this country in our great 
stress or need ? 

General Horwoop. I do, sir. 

Senator McCarran. There are two sides to this question. One is 
to reduce personnel in order to reduce expenses to meet perhaps some 
political promises made, and the other side is to maintain an Army 
and Air Force, especially an Air Force, sufficient to win the admira 
tion of the world, if not at least hold them so that they will respect 
us. I hope that our Air Force reduction has not reached to a point 
where we may lose respect or that we may not have the fear of a 
potential enemy. 

I have no more questions on that item. 

Senator SmirH. I would like to make an observation there, but I 
will withhold it until I get the breakdown that I asked for just before 
lunch as to the main categories of the application of the 100,000 cut. 
I would like to wait until I know where that is coming from. 
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REDUCTION IN TRAINING 


In regard to that reduction in training, General, as I understand 
it, the manpower limitations, according — ae secieinenns will restrict 
the pilot-training rate to 7,200 pilots per year. W hat other types 
of training will ‘be reduced in fiscal year i954 because of this new 
ceiling, and how will those restrictions compare with those you plan 
to impose on pilot training? 

General Horwoop. The pilot-training program provides a crew 
personnel which make the aircraft airborne to porsorm the mission. 
The aircraft and the pilot cannot do much of a job unless the technical 
equipment is properly maintained and serviced. We refer to the prep- 
aration of these individuals, most of whom are airmen, or enlisted 
personnel, as our technical-training program. We believe that fiscal 
1954 in many ways is a key year in the Air Force. The reason 
for that is that the Air Force has maintained a 4-year voluntary en- 
listment program throughout the period. We have adhered to the 
4-year program because of the complexity of our equipment. We be- 
lieve that demands the highest possible experience level. The 2- 
year period associated with the draft we consider to be too short 
to develop the experience level associated with effectiveness, with re- 
duction of aircraft accidents, and other related matters, The 4-year 
program has a cycling effect that disturbs those of us who are in the 
personnel and training area of the Air Force. As you recall, with 
the outbreak of the war in Korea, the Air Force started ane xpansion 
and enlisted some 265,000 individuals in fiseal y 1951. Those 
individuals, of course, will have completed their 4- -yea ir te rm of service 
in fiscal year 1955. Again in fiscal year 1952, continuing our growth, 
we recruited some 238,000 individuals whose first 4 years expire in the 
fiscal year 1956. So that most of our concern from a personnel stand- 
point relates to the heavy losses in years subsequent to the fiscal year 
we are now considering. 


APPRENTICEABLE SKILLS 


Kighty percent of our airmen perform duties in what we call the 
apprenticeable skills. The apprenticeable skills are those defined by 
the Department of Labor, and are skills in which it requires approxi- 
mately 2 years of training and supervised on-the-job experience to 
bring a man to the point “where he can operate tailevenitently with 
full responsibility in the maintenance of equipment. For that reason, 
the recruit requirements of any given year are sighted primarily upon 
the losses in subsequent years. 

We had hoped that during the fiscal year 1954 we would begin the 
recruiting process and the lead time—call it reorder lead time, if you 
will—process, so that the losses we anticipate in fiscal 1955 and 1956 
will be properly covered by a seasoning of replacements. It is that 
aspect that disturbs us pr imarily. 

Senator McCarran. That largely depends on the determination of 
the New Board, when it is set up, which will determine what the pro- 
gram is to be; does it not ? 

General Horwoop. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. The same as your wings and your personnel 
and so forth ¢ 
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General Horwoop. Yes; that is correct. 1 would like to make clear 
that the personnel strength per se does not have so much magic asso- 
ciated in the fiscal year 1954 program as it does to subsequent pro- 
grams. We have all been heavily preoccupied with the specific 12 
months included within the fiscal 1954 program. 

Senator Smiru. From all that I can gather in the testimony that we 
have had this year, the reduction in training, however, is largely in 
the important job of training pilots. You are continuing to plan 
the training of just as many clerks as you did before. It that correct 

General Horwoop. I would like to use other skills as examples, if 
I might, Senator Smith. 

Senator Smirn. I would like to have you. 


HARD CORE SKILLS 


General Horwoop. Our training program will be such that train- 
ing emphasis will be devoted to what we call hard-core skills. Hard- 
core skills are such skills as aircraft and engine mechnics, bombing- 
equipment mechanics, radio operators, radio-electronics personnel. 
Those are the skills that associate directly with the aircraft or the 

early warning system or the bombs, and ammunition that we must 
henecith to make those aircraft effective. Such skills as clerical skills, 
for example, overhead skills, in our continuing program, will be 
trained on the job. We will devote the training facilities available 
exclusively to what we term “the hard-core skills.” 

Senator McCarran. How many of the hard-core skills have you 
lost by a reduction of your officers in that line? 

General Horwoop. The officer reduction has not directly affected 
the hard-core skills we are speaking of at this time since I am con 
fining my remarks now to the airmen or enlisted category. 

Senator Frercuson. That brings us to this question. You are to 
take 5,000 out during the year; is that right? 

General Horwoop. I am sorry, sir; I did not quite understand 
your question. 

Senator Ferauson. You are to reduce your force 5,000 during the 
year. 

General Horwoop. The total is 980,000 total, hoping to end at 
960,000. 


1954 REDUCTION OF FORCE 


Senator Fercuson. You had it away up above a million at one time. 
I want to know how many men you are to reduce the force this com- 
ing year. 

General Horwoop, Twenty thousand, sir. 

Colonel McCuristy. Twenty thousand from our present on-board 
strength. We will end up at 960,000, and we have 980,000 on board. 

General Hopwoop. That is correct. 

Senator Frreuson. Today how many do you have? 

Colonel McCuristr. We have approximately 980,000. 

Senator Fercuson. Where did they get the figure of 5,000? 

General Asensto. I do not know, sir. We have for the purposes 
of the presentation of this budget a limitation of 970,000 man-years. 
With an entering strength of “980,000, the end stre1 ngth obviously 
depends upon the phasing that is projected. With the straight line 
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phasing from 980,000 to attain 970,000 man-years, we would reach 
an end strength of 960,000, which we feel, after examination, is the 
best that can ‘possibly be attained. 

Senator Frrcuson. He says here, “The request before the commit 
tee provides for 970,000 man-years.” 

General Asensio. That is correct. 

Senator Fercuson. With a beginning strength of 980,170. 

General Asrensio. That is correct. 

Senator Fercuson. And an ending strength of 960,000. [Reading :] 

As indicated in earlier testimony before your committee, this represents a 
reduction in end strength of 5,000 from the actual military personnel in the 
Air Force on March 1, 1953, at which time the discussion leading to these de- 
terminations were initiated and finalized shortly thereafter. 

Colonel McCuristry. That is true. 

General Asensio. That is a correct statement, but I do not know 
what it proves. 

Senator Frrcuson. Is it a correct statement? 

General Asensro. Yes, sir. 

Colonel McCurisry. In March we had approximately 960,000 on 
board. 

Senator Frrcuson. When did you take these extra 20,000 on? 

General Horpwoop. We have been recruiting since that time. 

Senator Frercuson. Have you taken them on between March and 
June? 

General Horwoop. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. 20,000? 

General Hopwoop. 20,000 have come in. 

Senator Fercuson. How many were discharged ? 

General Asensio. I think there is something that should: be ex- 
plained here, and that is, that as of the date of the 1st of March, we did 
not have and had no conception that we were going to get a 120-wing 
interim program. That determination was not made until May. 

Senator Frercuson. Let us forget the magic wing idea first. Let us 
keep to this, if I can, for just a moment on personnel, disregarding 
any number of wings. The initial plan presented by the Air Force 
for utilization of 970,000 man-years provided in the budget for fis- 
cal 1954, is that right? 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Is that how many you were to have? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir; that was the limitation for the purposes 
of the presentation of this budget. 

Senator Fercuson. That is the Eisenhower budget. 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. How many did the Truman budget provide for? 

General Picuer. End strength of 1,061,000. 

Senator Frercuson. Where is it in the Truman budget ? 

General Pricer. It is included in the personnel portion of that 
budget, shown both in the end strength and man-years, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. What did he mean above then that they were to 
have 960,000 if your 970,000 was the man-years provided for in the 
budget for fiscal 1954? 

General Picner. That was average man-years of 970,000 for the 
year. If you start in with 980,000, then you are above the average. 
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So, in order to come out even on your money, you would have to come 
out at the end of the year below the 970,000. It would be 980, 970, 
and 960. We are starting fiscal 1954 above the position that we would 
like to have. 

Senator Fereguson. Where do you get the 5,000? 

General Asensio. The 5,000 is Mr. Wilson’s statement relating to 
the number we had on board at whatever time that was. It is a 
factual statement, but I do not see that it relates to the problem of 
how many people we will lose during fiscal 1954, which 1s approxi- 
mately 20,000. 

1953 TRAINING RATE 


Senator Frrovuson. How many men were you training in 1953, 
insofar as pilots are concerned ¢ 

General Asensto. At a rate of 7,200, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Does this figure here allow you to train at the 
rate of 7,200 ¢ 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. How many people are involved in training of 
7,200 pilots? 

General Asensto. Do you have that figure, Colonel Dany ? 

General Picner. The question was what are the number of per- 
sonnel associated with training rate of 7,200 pilots. 

Colonel Dany. Mr. Chairman, the total requirement for military 
and civilian personnel associated with the 7,200 pilot-training wings 
is 62,646, excluding some 11,000 students. 

Senator Frrauson. It takes 62,646 people to train 7,200, is that 
right ¢ 

Colonel Dany. That. is correct, sir; 7,200 per year. 

Senator Frrauson. How many military ? 

Colonel Dany. Of that total, 52,270 are military and 10,376 are 
civilians. 

Senator Ferauson. 52,270 are military. Have you figured out how 
many men that is per man ?¢ 

General Picuer. Senator Saltonstall divided it out this morning, 
and it came out about 8 to 1. 

Senator Frerauson. Does this limitation in any way specify that 
you have to take these people out of training? 

General Picurer. No, sir. We are given the number of 970,000 
average man-years, and using that as one of the factors in computing 
the force, we determined that the existing training rate of 7,200 pilots 
per year was sufficient to support the 120-wing program. 

Senator Fercuson. My question, though, is this: Is there anything 
in the limitation that requires you to take it out of the training 
program ? 

General Picuer. No, sir; but there is no sense in having a training 
program larger than the force that you are trying to equip. 

Senator Fercuson. That was not my question. 

General Picner. I answered the question. 

Senator Fercuson. My question was, Is there anything that requires 
you to take it out of the trainers? 

General Picner. No. sir; there is not. It is not specified. 

Senator Fereuson. Nothing is specified ? 

General Picuer. That is correct. 
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REARRANGEMENT OF PERSON NEL 


Senator Frercuson. So then as far as the Air Force is concerned, if 
it wanted to arrange its personnel, it would not have to take any out 
of the trainers. I am speaking of personnel. 

General Picuer. No, sir. We are not taking any out of the train- 
ing. Weare holding the same rate we had last year. 

Senator Frercuson. That answers that question. 

Now, is there anything in the program that would prohibit you from 
adding to the trainers and taking them out of other personnel ¢ 

General Picner. There is nothing that prohibits it, but it would 
not be good sense, 

Senator Frerevson. There is nothing to prohibit it? 

General Picner. No, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. Did you not testify this morning that if you 
did not have more men in the training program, you would not be 
able to train men, and you would have new bombers made, and they 
would have to go in storage ? 

General Picuer. That is correct. 

Senator Ferauson. What is wrong then about adding some men to 
your trainers so that they will not have to go into storage, and you 
train enough to use the bombers ? 

General Picuer. Because then all you would have would be a 
bomber and a pilot. The bomber would have no base. There would 
be no maintenance personnel. There would be no equipment. 

Senator Frereuson. Do you mean to say that you cannot put more 
bombers on any of these bases ? 

General Picner. Yes, sir; they can be put on the bases. 

Senator Frrevson. Then why would you not have more? Why for 
training purposes for a basis of when you are not actually in war 
cannot these fields be used and your wing enlarged ¢ 

General Picurr. We set the unit equipment of any unit at the 
size that is capable of being controlled by the commanding officer in 
the air. The fighter units of World War II had 25 fighters per squad- 
ron. We have continued that same rate, and we have added to that 
10 percent in unit equipment of aircraft called command support, 
which is an average figure of the number of aircraft that the unit will 
not have in its immediate control for local overhaul or trip to the 
depot for technical order changes. So you would have in each fighter 
squadron 25 airplanes plus 214. 

Senator Frercuson. As I understand this, it will not affect your 
fighter squadron. 

General Picner. I could use a different wing slice, sir, and we could 
talk about medium bombers, which have 45 aircraft per wing, three 
squadrons of 15 each. 

Senator Fereuson. Do you mean to say that you cannot add any- 
thing to those without throwing out of kilter the whole thing? 

Ge neral Picuer. The crews and maintenance personnel are geared 
to the size of the number of aircraft assigned for the unit equipment. 
If you were to add, say, 10 more aircraft to a medium-bomber wing, 
you would have to increase all the things that go along with those 10 
aircraft. The proportion of cooks, additional maintenance personnel, 
additional crews. You can increase the size of a force, but it would be 
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a size beyond that which we have computed to be the best for each 
type of unit. 
ACTIVATION OF WING 


Senator Fereuson. Did we not understand that you had now acti- 
vated wings that had no planes? 

General Picuer. Sir, whenever a wing is first activated it has noth- 
ing, not a person, a plane or anything. 

Senator Frreuson. But you had it where they had officers and men 
but no planes, 10 of them. 

General Picurer. Yes. Many of those activated quite recently, and 
the majority in the Air Defense Command. 

Senator Ferauson. And if you have planes, then you add them as 
you get the planes. Is that not true? 

General Picuer. You first get the base and the facilities on the base. 

Senator Frereuson. What I am trying to get at is whether or not 
you cannot put more planes and more men on a base. 

General Picner. If there is room you can put more planes on the 
base, but there are no more men included in this 960,000 to put on the 
base. 

Senator Fereuson. How many flyers have you in the Pentagon? 

General Picuer. Quite a few, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. How many are drawing flight pay at the Penta- 
gon? 

General Picurer. I would say most of the pilots in the Pentagon 
were drawing flight pay. 

Senator Fercuson. How many of them are there ¢ 

General Picurr. I do not have that figure. We can get it, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

As of April 30, 1953, there were 1,339 pilots on flying status assigned to the 
Pentagon and other activities directly associated with the Pentagon. 

Senator Frercuson. Is it impossible to cut down the size of the ad- 
ministration and put them out on the fields? 

General Picurr. No. We are reducing the administration and will 
have to reduce it a great deal more in order to get the 120 wings under 
the personnel ceilings that we have set. We take pilots from the 
Pentagon and send them to Korea and the pilot who is in Korea comes 
back and goes to the Pentagon. 

Senator Frrcuson. That does not reduce the size of the force in 
the Pentagon. You just replace them. 

General Picner. I did not promise that I could reduce it substan- 
tially, sir. That is not my personal charge. 

Senator Frerauson. Who has charge of that? Who can reduce the 
number of pilots in the Pentagon ? 

General Picuer. You mean officers or pilots. 

Senator Ferauson. They are all officers, are they not ? 

General Picuer. Yes; but are you referring to pilots or officers. 

Senator Frrauson. You call them officers while they are in the 
Pentagon and when they get out on the field you call them pilots? 

General Picurer. No. I am a pilot in the Pentagon, a rated officer 
on flying status, and many of the duties I have to do there should be 
done by someone who has pilot experience. 
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Senator Frercuson. Who has charge of the actual reduction of the 
number of pilots? I distinguish between an officer and a pilot. Some 
of them may not be pilots. 

General Picnuer. Many of them are not; about 50 percent. 
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Senator Frrauson. 
mine that ¢ 

General Picner. I think the civilian Secretary could express a 
wish that he desired the size reduced, but it is primarily a military 
charge to see that the military business is done properly. 

Senator Ferauson. Then the civilian does not have charge in the 
sense that he can reduce the number of pilots in the Pentagon. 

General Picuer. I think he could go quite a long way toward get 
ting them reduced, Mr. Senator. 

Senator Fercuson. Who has the power? 

General Picner. I should say the Chief of Staff of the Air Force 
or his Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel, who are continually 
making surveys with that object in mind. 

Senator Fercuson. How many have been reduced in the last year? 
I only take the Pentagon as a place where they are not flying at the 
present moment. There may be other jobs where there are pilots. 

General Picner. The Pentagon is a rather special case—the fact we 
are all sitting here is the proof. Do you mem, General, what reduc- 
tions have been made during the past year or can you get it? 

General Horwoop. The position we hi ot aken is this, that during a 
period prior to a major emergency, during a time when we are plan- 
ning as to which aircraft should be bought, which aircraft should 
perhaps not be bought, while strategy is being developed, while tactics 
are being developed, there is a requirement for a high percentage 
of professional airmen on the senior planning staff. On that basis 
we have made a conscious effort to try to get a leavening of flying 
experience available to the Chief of Staff and the Secretary in the 
performance of his planning and supervisory duties. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Has the civilian Secretary the right to deter- 

































As explained before, there is a deliberate effort made to keep the rated officers 
and the nonrated officers in some form of balance within Headquarters USAF. 
It has been proven that the knowledge and experience of the rated man is neces- 
sary in p'anning, developing strategy, refining tactical doctrine, and determining 
the desirable specifications and performance requirements for aircraft. Ac- 
tually, from April 1952 to April 1953, there were 438 pilots added to the Head- 
quarters USAF strength. This represents 45 percent of the total number of 
officers it was necessary to bring into the headquarters over the same period. 
Th‘'s percentage is the same as the number of pilots contained in the total 
number of officers added to the Air Force at large. The headquarters has been 
successful, therefore, in maintaining the balance over this period. It mnst 
be remembered that the term “Headquarters USAF” does not mean the Penta- 
gon alone, but includes some headquarters activities outside the Pentagon 
proper. 







Senator Fercuson. Are you, General, up here today supporting the 
Eisenhower budget on personnel ? 

General Horwoon. I have prepared my formal statement, and I am 
here in support of the program you have before you. 
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Senator Ferauson. Are you determined now that you cannot do 
this¢ Have you already made up your mind that you cannot do this 
job under the personne] assigned to you! 

General Horwoop. We are speaking now of pilots ¢ 

Senator Frercuson. Yes. That you cannot train more than 7.200, 
that you cannot get the personnel, you cannot put them on the various 
fields, you cannot enlarge for the time being your units ¢ 

General Horwoop. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you made up your m nd that it cannot 
be done? 


ABSORPTION OF GRADUATES 


General Horwoopv. We discussed that this morning, sir. The rea 
son for the 7.200 pilot rate ties primarily to the effective absorption 
of the graduating pilot. For example, we discussed the B-47 a mo 
ment ago. We feel it would be false economy and highly dangerous 
to take a brand new pilot graduate and put him into equipment as 
complex and as high in performance and as costly as a B47. We 
are dealing in an area of judgment admittedly. 

Senator Ferauson. What I am getting at is this: Have you made 
up your mind that this cannot be done / 

General Horwoop. We are talking still about pilots / 

Senator Frreuson. Yes; that is what you say. That if we cut this 
budget, and take any personnel, you cannot train the pilots. That 
is what you have said. 

General Hopwoop. I have made no such statement, and I know of 
none. 

Senator Ferguson. You do not know of anybody that has ever made 
that statement ? 

General Horwoop. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then why do you not train more pilots? 

General Horwoop. Because, Sir, it is not good logic to train pilots 
that you cannot efficiently absorb within the force structure that we 
are now directed to present to you. 

Senator Ferauson. Whether it is good judgment, if the President 
of the United States wants it done, you can do it? 

General Horwoop. May I hear that question again ? 

Senator Fereuson. Can you carry out this program if the Presi- 
dent of the United States wants it done / 

General Horwoop. If he wants it cut; yes, sir. This program, as 
I understand it as a member of the Air Staff, has established an in- 
term objective of 120 wings pending, as I understand it, the conven- 
ing of a new Joint Chiefs of Staff for another evaluation of the 
strategy and the forces required of all of the services. 

Senator Fercuson. Are you in sympathy with that ? 

General Horwoop. I think it is entirely within reason that evalua- 
tion should be made. On the terms of reference that we have, we 
have a 120-wing interim force. 


B—-47 PILOT TRAINING TIMI 


Senator Ferauson. How long does it take to train a pilot for a 


BAT? 
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General Horwoop. Ten years. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that the answer you want now to stand on 
this record ? 

General Horpwoop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. How many pilots stay in the Air Force 10 years 
from their beginning when they come in ‘ 

General Hopwoop. Approximately 85 percent of the pilots on duty 
in the Air Force today are veterans of World War II, and have been 
with us substantially without interruption in their flying experience 
since World War II. 


ENLISTMENT TERM 


Senator Frrcuson. How long does the average person stay in? 
What is their enlistment for? 

General Horwoop. There is no enlistment term in the commissioned- 
officer status. The policy of the Air Force is to encourage the career 
service. We have approximately 23,000 regular officers. The great 
balance of our flying corps are those trained in World War II who 
are now Reserve personnel who have accepted reappointment in the 
Reserve force and have signed an indefinite intention for service with 
the Air Force. 

Senator Ferguson. How many of those are active now in the Air 
Force ? 

General Hopwoop. Approximately 26,000 pilots, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. 26,000? 

General Horwoop. Pilots. 

Senator Frerauson. That are active! 

General Horpwoop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. And how many have you out in the Reserve but 
not active ? 

General Horwoop. The great majority of the pilots in the Reserve 
forces now are not active in the sense that they frequently and regu- 
larly fly aircraft. ° 

Senator Fereuson. These men that are going to start in the first part 
of training are enlisted for how long? 

General Horwoop. They are obligated at this time to serve for 3 
years after they have completed their flying training. 

Senator Frerevson. You said 10 years. I will ask the question, 
When do they complete their flying training? What is that term? 

General Horwoop. The training term runs approximately 18 
months from start to finish. 

Senator Frerauson. Would you not put a man in there to be trained 
that had less than 18 months to go? 

General Hopwoop. No, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. What is the limit that you would put in there? 
What would he have to go? 

General Hopwoop. We accept no individual for flying training who 
does not obligate himself for service of at least 3 years after com- 
pleting his training program. At least 3 years after the completion 
of the program. 

Senator Frrauson. That means 414 years to go? 

General Hopwoop. A total service involved. 
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Senator Frrauson. He would have to have 414 years to go or you 
would not start him as a pilot? 

General Horwoop. He starts from seratch. In other words, an 
enlisted man or civilian—— 


TERMS OF ENLISTED MEN 


Senator Fereuson. Take the enlisted man; what is his term of en- 
listment ; 24 months, is it not ? 

General Hopwoop. No, sir. The enlisted man in the Air Force is in 
for 4 years. If he decides to fly, he ceases to be an enlisted man. He 
is appointed an aviation cadet, and in ~ contract that he undertakes 
at that time, he states that he will, if he successfully completes the 
course, serve for the prescribed period ‘of duty after he has been grad- 
uated from flying training. 

Senator Fereuson. All right. He graduates in 18 months. 

General Horwoop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. And then how long is the term he agrees to 
stay in? 

General Horpwoop. At least 3 years thereafter. 

Senator Fercuson. When you answered 10 years was that because 
you thought to make him a real pilot it would take 10 years? 

General Picner. A B-47 pilot. 

Senator McCarran. What is he at the end of 4144 

General Hopwoop. a that time he will have flown the day and night 
fighter and will have accumulated military flying experience. To the 
degree that he wants to stay with us he w ill progress in his e xper ience 
where at the point of 8 to 10 years he will start moving into the aircraft 
command position of a B47. That is our senior experienced job. 

Senator Fercuson. You talk about B—47’s. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Frerauson. Let us take 143 wings with 75 planes in each 
wing; that is 10,700 pilots; is it not? 

General Horwoop. That arithmetic will not work out because you 
have a pilot and copilot in all the troop carriers, and all the MATS and 
all combat aircraft. 

Senator Frrauson. You were talking about combat pilots. 

General Horwoop. I was. 

Senator Fercuson. If we multiply 75 by 143, it is 10,725 pilots; 
is it not ? 

General Horwoop. I have not run the arithmetic. It is not quite 
the way we operate this thing. For example, in the Air Defense 
Command—— 

Senator Frreuson. Wait a moment. You are talking about a very 
technical job of flying a B-47. , 

General Horpwoop. Yes, sir. The reason I use that, sir, was because 
the previous discussion related to certain B—47 aircraft that we might 
not be able to crew. 

STORAGE OF B—47’'S 


Senator Fercuson. We have had experience in these committees 
| 
that when anybody is to be taken off the payroll, it gets to the point 
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where he comes off where it affects the service the most. That is 
why we hear, I suppose, of the B-47. That is why I was saying that 
you would not have over ——— B-47’s. What we want to know is 


why you would not train them for these B-47’s and why you would 
store your BHi7’s if you do not get more money for this partic ular 
program. You are going to store the plane that you say is the hardest 
to fly. Now, why? 

General Picurr. It is excess to the requirements of the 120-wing 
force, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Why do you do it?) You mean you could not 
have some B-29 taken out and put the B-47 in the unit where the 
B-29 was? Why do you have to take out the most efficient plane we 
have and store it? 

General Picuer. These aircraft that you are speaking of that are 
excess to the needs of the 120-wing part of the force that is in the 
Strategic Air Command obviously will be the last ones produced. At 
that time all the medium bomber and saaliens reconnaissance wings 
of the Strategic Air Command will be equipped with B-47’s, and 
there will be no B-29 in that part of the inventory. 

Senator Fereuson. I am saying that where you have B-29’s, why 
do you tell us that you have to store B-47’s? 

General Picurer. The B-29’s will not be in the inventory. They 
will already have been stored, and the entire force will be equipped 
with B-47’s. 

Senator Fereuson. You mean this year? 

General Picnuer. No, sir; in 1956. 

Senator Fereuson. At the end of 18 months can a man fly a B47? 

General Picuer. I would think not, sir. I would not want to ride 
with him. 

Senator Frrauson 
























. When can he? 




















NEEDED EXPERIENCE TO FLY 





B—47 

General Pictfer. General Hopwood has made an estimate that he 
should have 10 years’ flying experience before he becomes aircraft 
commander of a B-47. That seems about right. 

Senator Frreuson. How many people have you in the force that 
have had 10 years’ experience that could be put in B+47’s? 

General Picuer. They would have to be trained. 

Senator Ferauson. For how long? 

General Picuer. The Strategic Air Command, which is now mod- 
ernizing its units of medium bombers, is sending all its crews to transi- 
tion school for a period of 4 months each. So those people are already 
B-29 or B-50 pilots. They are already competent on heavy bombers. 
Now you must convert them to a heavy bomber, jet propelled. 

Senator Frereuson. Can you do it in 4 months? 

General Picuer. If you start with a man who has been an aircraft 
commander on a B-29 or B—50, it can be done in 4 months, 

Senator Frercuson. What is the age limit for a pilot? 

General Picuer. He only has to be able to pass his physical exami- 
nation, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. There is no age limit? 
General Picuer. No, sir. 
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Senator Fercuson. What is the average age that you let them out? 

General Picuer. That they come off flying? 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. 

General Picner. That depends on an individual’s capability. 

Senator Ferevson. What is the average? 

General Horwoop. There is no average as yet, sir. Back in 1940 
there were only about 2,000 pilots i in the Air Force. This is now 1953, 
so we only have had, in fact, 13 years of generating experience for a 
larger Air Force. 

Senator Fereuson. Did not the testimony show last year that 31 
years was the average ¢ 


AVERAGE AGE OF PILOTS 


General Horwoop. The average age of the pilots on duty in the 
Air Force today is 31 or slightly over, now, 3114. It might be of in- 
terest that we have run the average ages of the jet aces in Korea—32 
of them—as 814 years of military service, and average 31 years of age, 
which is one of the reasons why, particularly during peacetime, we 
try to have optimum experience levels in our aircraft. 

Senator Frerauson. What is the youngest pilot and the least train- 
ing in Korea ¢ 

General Horwoop. The man with the least service who is an ace in 
Korea is 1 officer who has had 2 years of service as a fighter pilot. 

Senator Ferauson. How long has he been in the service? 

General Horpwoop. Two years since the time he graduated from 
flying school. 

‘Senator Fercuson. That would be 4 years? 

General Hopwoop. Approximately. The man with the most service 
among the aces has had 13 years of military flying experience. 

Senator Smrru. At that point I would be interested to know what 
happens to the pilots who are sent to Korea and how long they stay 
over there flying at the front. 

General Horwoop. We do have what we call combat rotation over 
there. One hundred missions has been set as the average tour for 
people in the fighter category. Our bombardment categories, because 
they are longer missions and at night, are a shorter tour. I believe 
the y are running about 50 missions. 

Senator Smirn. What happens to them when they have completed 
their duty there ? 

General Horwoop. It depends on the type of duty they have flown. 
One of our most difficult problems obviously is in the light bombard 
ment area. Those lads coming home would obviously be in trouble 
if you put them in the units we have in the United States because 
they would meet themselves going back. So we try to put them into 
the training command where their combat experience will pay off in 
the teaching of the y young pilots. We give them assignments as co- 
pilots with MATS. ° We bring those who are interested and qualified 
to the Air Training Command. The same is true of the fighter- 
bomber. 

Senator Smiti. How many of those boys are brought back into the 
Pentagon to stay any length of time? 

General Horwoop. We have brought quite a few individuals back 
into the Pentagon. Most of those, however, are officers who served 
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as group commanders, wing commanders, who are back here helping 
us with strategic plans and tactical plans. 

Senator Smirn. They are added to the number at the Pentagon 
rather than as replacements ? 

General Horwoop, No; they come in as replacements. 

Senator Smrra. And the people whose places they take go out ? 

General Horpwoop. They go out to various assignments throughout 
the Air Force. 

ROTATION REQUIREMENTS 


Senator Smiru. What are the rotation requirements? 

General Horpwoop. The law requires now that an officer leave the 
Pentagon after 4 years unless extended by the Secretary. We have 
been trying to take the pilot and send him out earlier. “In the office 
to which I have been assigned, for example, we seek something between 
2and3 years. Almost all of the flying officers that have le ft my office 
in the 4 years I have been here have been sent into operational- type 
duties. That may not be directly to Korea. It may be to the B- 
transition school, and he will ultim: ately show up in Korea or outs 
Africa or he may go to Alaska, 

Senator Smiru. It has been stated or asked if the nonpilot train- 
ing was reduced there would then be plenty of people for the pilot 
training. 

Now, will you tell the committee how many pilots you could pro- 
cure, train, and effective ‘ly use in fiscal year 1954 if all budget restric- 
tions were lifted? Would that be the 7,200 figure? 

General Horwoop. As far as graduation is concerned, it is still at 
7,200, because the first job is to get the additional bases for expansion 
in the training command itself. 

After you get that, you must recruit your cadets, put them into 
training, so you have a pipeline of at least 18 months, plus the time 
it takes you to ready the base to receive them. 

Senator Smiru. Then if all budget restrictions were lifted, you 
could not get more than 7,200 anyway this year? 

General Horwoop. Not during the fiscal year 1954 period. We 
believe it would be the latter part of fiscal 1955 before you feel the 
graduation rate. 

General Picner. You would start your input to a 10,000 rate dur- 
ing 1954. 

General Horwoop. We would hope to start the input for the 10,000 
rate in January of fiscal year 1954. Having that done we would be 
in & position to go to the 12,000 input by the Jatter part of the year. 

Senator Sara. What did the slippage mean in the 1953 figures? 

what is the planned input of pilots for fiscal 1953? 
General Horwoop. The planned pilot training rate was 7,200 to be- 
in the year; hoping to go up to 10,000, and ultimately to enter the 
000 rate during fiscal year 1954. I would like to ask if I may to 
have Colonel Dany give you the details on that. 


12 


1953 GOAL 


Senator Ferauson. You said you anticipated during 1953 or 1954? 
What was your target in 1953 
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General Horpwoop. Colonel, can you answer the original target of 
the flying training program during the fiscal year 1953? 

Colonel Dany. That was the 10,000 pilot training rate going to the 
19,000 training t ate in the first part of fiscal 1954. 

Senator Frrcuson. So your goal was 10,000? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. How much money have you left in this particu- 
lar item this year? 

Colonel Dany. How much money do we have ? 

Senator Frrcuson. Yes. 

Colonel Dany. I cannot answer that question, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. Is there anybody here that can? 

General Asensio. There are no funds left in this particular item 
that you have stated, sir, because it is not funded in that manner. As 
a matter of fact, in the military personnel requirements appropria- 
tion—— 

Senator Frercuson. How much have you in military appropria- 
tions? 

TRANSFER OF FUNDS 


General Asensio. We have had to transfer funds into the military 
personnel requirements appropriation to meet the total requirements 
for fiscal year 1953 because legislation was passed subsequent to the 
enactment of our appropriations for fiscal year 1953 for mustering 
out pay, uniform allowances, combat pay and so forth. 

Senator Frrevuson. But you did transfer money in compliance with 
the law? 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. We applied for a supplemental appro- 
priation and were thereupon given the authority to make the trans 
fers from other appropriations of the Air Force. 

Senator Fersuson. Did you get a supplemental ? 

General AsenstIo. No, sir. We got in lieu thereof the authority to 
transfer funds from other appropriations. 

Senator Frrcuson. Therefore you were authorized to transfer? 

General AsEnst0. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. What was the limitation that caused you not 
to go up to 10,000 in 1953? 

Colonel Dany. The reason we did not go to the 10,000 rate in 1953 
was because of the construction program. 


UNOBLIGATED CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 


Senator Fereuson. How much had you left in the construction pro 
gram in money / 

General AsEnsio. We had an anticipated unobligated balance of 
$1,600,000,000 at the end of fiscal year 1953. 

Senator Frereuson. How much? 

General Asensto. $1.600.000,000. 

Senator Freracuson. Now, had you any slippage from 7.200 to 10,000 
before you got the construction freeze ? 

Colonel] Dany. Yes, sir; there was a slippage before we got the 
construction freeze. 

Senator Frerauson. What was the slippage ? 
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Colonel Dany. Again it was a construction slippage. 

Senator Frereuson. Solely construction ¢ 

Colonel Dany. Solely construction. 

Senator Frreuson. You had all the men ready to train 10,0004 

Colonel Dany. We did not have them actually on the spot. 

Senator Frercuson. Where did you have them ¢ 

Colonel Dany. We did not have them actually in the training 
system at the time. 

Senator Ferauson. Where were they ¢ 

Colonel Dany. eee the 10,000 pilot-training rate requires that 
all of the facilities be in place for the year-and-a-half pipeline that 
General Hopwood e saaituid: It is a gradual buildup of personnel as 
the bases come in. 

Senator Frrevson. You began 1952 with how many that you 
trained ¢ 


1952 TRAINING RATE 


Colonel Dany. The fiscal year 1952 training rate was approximately 
6,800. 

Senator Frerauson. Six thousand eight hundred? When did you 
get up to 7.200% 

Colonel Dany. Excuse me. I was giving you the end of fiscal year 
1952. Beginning fiscal year 1952 it was in ‘the neighborhood of 5,000. 

Senator Ferauson. Now, at the beginning of fiscal year 1953, how 
many ¢ 

Colonel Dany. Beginning with the year 1953 we were on a 7,200 
pilot-training rate. 

Senator Ferevson. Beginning with 1953 you had personnel and all 
ready and training 7,200 ¢ 

Colonel Dany. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. Then you did not increase the demand, did you? 

Colonel Dany. I would like to make one proviso to that. “The 
7,200 rate takes a year and a half actually to achieve because the total 
pine ‘line is not filled for a year and a half. So when we say we are on 
a 7,200 rate, we mean we have made the first entries at that rate. 

Senator Frrauson. Were you training that many? 

Colonel Dany. We were training to produce in 1953 approximately 
6,000 some. Colonel Clark, could you give me the exact number? 

Senator Frerauson. You were actu: ully tri aining 6,000 in 1953? 

Colonel Dany. 6,077. 

Senator Fercuson. So you were only training 6,077 ? 

Colonel Dany. That is correct. 

Senator Frrevson. In 1953? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. Do you mean by that that is all the graduates 
you had? 

Colonel Dany. That is all the graduates we had. 

Senator Frreuson. Did you at any time intend to graduate more 
than that? 

Colonel Dany. We had hoped to in 1951 to achieve a higher rate 
in 1952. 

Senator Fereuson. What caused your slippage ? 
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Colonel Dany. The construction program, sir. 
Senator Frrauson. You mean the construction of training fields? 


CONSTRUCTION SLIPPAGI 


Colonel Dany. The construction of training fields, 

Senator Frerauson. Did you have enough money / 

Colonel Dixy. We had enough money, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. So it was slippage in actually getting the 
construction ¢ 

Colonel Dany. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. You carried over in 1953 in acquisition of real 
property $1,769,870. You will carry into 1954 on your figure in the 
same item $1,611,409. According to = Secretary of Defense, you 
will carry $1,641,442. Now, has that been your bottleneck ? 

Colonel Dany. I can only answer that from a training standpoint. 
It has been a limiting factor in the achievement of a higher pilot 
training rate. 

STOP ORDER ON CONSTRUCTION 


Senator Fercuson. Yes, but did we not hear recently that it was 
the present order that stopped this training ? 

Colonel Dany. The present stop order on construction would have 
delayed the attainment of the 10,000 pilot training rate we had planned 
to achieve by some 4 months. 

Senator Frrauson. How many people were in training on the day 
that the order came in stopping your construction rate recently, under 
the present administration ¢ 

Colonel Dany. We were training at the 7,200 rate, sir; 11,000 stu 
dents in training, including conversion training of experienced pilots. 

Senator Fereuson. That is the number in the pipeline? 

Colonel Dany. That is the number in the pipeline. 

Senator Frrauson. Now, how many did you take out? 

Colonel Dany. We did not take out any, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Then it has not delayed that, has it? 

Colonel Dany. It has not delayed the 7,200 rate. 

Senator Ferauson. How many have you put in since in the pipe- 
line? 

Colonel Dany. We have put in sufficient to maintain the rate ot 
7,200. 

Senator Fercuson. How many people have you put in this pipeline 
for pilots since the order? What date was the order ? 

Colonel Dany. That was approximately 4 months ago. We have 
entered into that time eight classes or approximate ry 4 00 each. 

Senator Fercuson. Have you delayed entering them ¢ 

Colonel Dany. No, sir; we have not. 

Senator Frrcuson. Then this order has not up to date stopped your 
training program ¢ 

Colonel Dany. It has not, sit 

Senator Ferauson. When do you anticipate it will stop? 

General Picuer. We will hold the 7,200 annual pilot rate. 
sufficient for the 120-wing force. 


33872—53—pt. 2——24 
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ELIMINATION RATE 


Senator Smiru. How many or what percentage of the boys who go 
into training come out as pilots, usable in the Air Force ¢ 

Colonel Dany. The elimination rate is 29 percent. In other words, 
71 percent of those who entered will graduate as pilots. 

Senator Smirn. Then you train 7,200 plus 29 percent 

Colonel Dany. We enter approximately 10,000 to achieve the 7,200. 

Senator Smrru. How many fall by the way or go through and do 
not make good pilots? 

Colonel Dany. Those that get through we consider good pilots. 

Senator Smiru. But they fall by the wayside? 

Colonel Dany. There are a few who after having achieved a pilot 
rating do not desire to remain in flying status, and a few are removed 
for professional deficiencies. That number is relatively small, how- 
ever. I think General Hopwood could answer that more satisfactorily 
than I. 

General Horwoop. We are in a miserable position to answer that 
for this reason: After we demobilized them we had very low pilot- 
training rate. Since we began to get quantities in the training again, 
the first batch has not finished their obligated 3 years of service. So 
what their attitude is going to be is anybody’s guess at this stage. 
We are optimistic that a substantial percentage will stay with us. 
We feel that 65 to 70 percent of those individuals at the end of their 
obligation will ask to remain on active duty. It is a matter of opinion 
based also on surveys on the reaction of these individuals to the Reserve 
Act, that fact that they signed up for an indefinite period of duty. 
It will take really into fiscal 1955 before we have enough trend to give 
you a factual answer. 


COST OF PILOT TRAINING 


Senator Smiru. You may have included somewhere along the way 
the cost of pilot training. Will you give what it cost the Air Force 
to traina man? With the full amount of tr: aining, how much does it 
cost to train one man ? 

Colonel Dany. $60,000 to train a pilot. 

Senator Frreuson. Is that at the end of the 18 months when he 
graduates? 

Colonel Dany. That is the end of 18 months when he graduates. 

Senator Fereuson. It costs $60,000 to train him ? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Does that take into consideration depreciation 
on the planes he flies? 

Colonel Dany. That is taken into consideration. 

Senator Smirxn. That is the overall cost ? 

Colonel Dany. To the Air Force per pilot. 

Senator Frravson. Will you give us what it costs in man-cost to 
train him, separate the difference between, for instance, bases, planes, 
and so forth and manpower, 

Colonel Dany. I can give you the personnel cost. I do not have 
it now, sir. 

Senator Feravson. You will furnish it for the record ? 

Colonel Dany. I will furnish it for the record. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 1645.) 
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TOTAL MEN IN TRAINING IN JANUARY 1953 


Senator Frerauson. How many men had you in training on the 
20th of January of this year? 

Colonel Dany. We had 11,320 men in pilot training. 

Senator Frerauson. I would like to know how many you have now. 
What is the nearest day you can give it ? 

Colonel Dany. As of May 31, 1953, we had 10,920 in pilot training. 

Senator Frrauson. So, for every pilot that we want trained we 
would have to appropriate $60,000 ¢ 

Colonel Dany. That is right. 

Senator Fereuson. What does it cost at West Point for a boy ? 

General Horwoop. I do not believe we have any figures on that. 

Senator Ferauson. Our figures here are a little complicated. How 
much is your training program? What are you asking for your 
training program ¢ 

General Asensio. We have different training programs and we 
would have to supply the information that you want, Mr. Chairman, 
after we determine precisely what it is that is desired because we do 
not have a training program as such with all of the attendant costs 
budgeted that way. In maintenance and operation we do have the 
training-support program which includes maintenance and opera- 
tions costs for these activities. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you not have the figures over in the Penta- 

on Building on what it costs, what you are asking here in the budget ? 
ves must have presented that to the Budget Director; is it not about 
$40,000, the amount in the budget for training, instead of $60,000? 

General Asgenst1o. I would have to check up, sir. It may be $40,000 
in maintenance and operations, but I would have to investigate the 
figures. 

(See p. 1645.) 

Senator Ferguson. Where do you have training now ? 

General Asensto. The prime equipment for training comes in the 
aircraft and related procurement appropriation, and then in major 
procurement other than aircraft, some of the other attendant equip 
ment. We naturally have an investment in the appropriation “Ac 
quisition and construction of real property. 

Senator Ferguson. But you would have some if you are going to 
charge a certain amount to training. 

General Asensi0, The construction of these bases that are devoted 
to training would appear there sir. 

Senator Frrauson. All of it? 

General Asensio. The major construction. Now, in the “maint- 
enance and operations” appropriation we have a program 440 which 
is training support. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you not have fields where you have training 

General Asensto. Yes, si 

Senator Ferguson. You a that field for training? 

General Asensio. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Frrevson. Then you charge all costs of procurement for 
the field and everything else to that training ¢ 
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General Asensio. No, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. What do you do? 

General Asensto. We do not keep our records in that form. 

Senator Fercuson. Why do you give us that $60,000? Why do you 
give us that? 

General Asensio. Because we have made a study to make that deter- 
mination, but the study embodies the consideration of each of the 
several appropriations which is affected. 

Senator Smiru. Is that not $60,000, is that not for a period of 18 
months which would make it $40,000 a year per pilot which for 10,000 
would be 10,000 times the 40,000, which would give you the cost per 
year, $400,000,000, if I am right in my arithmetic? That would be 
the cost per year for the pilots produced by the Air Force. 

General Asensto. That is correct. There would be a fallac y in 
saying that if $40,000 per year were supplied to train more pilots } you 
could do that because naturally a capital cost is depreciated in that 
$40,000 and the capital cost would have to be provided for in toto at 
the time that you were providing for the additional trainees. 
SERVICE SCHOOLS TRAINING 


COSTS 

















Senator Smrru. As I recall, Mr. Chairman, back in the days of my 

work as a Representative the Annapolis and West Point graduates 
were estimated to cost $30,000. That must have come up some during 
this time, which would not be very much different. 

Senator Ferauson. Will you get from the record as complete as you 
can get a breakdown on this item? TI find here under program 440, 
“Training support, $202,824,000.” That ought to include everything 
as we understood it. 

General Asensto. That includes technical training, some factory 
training, and all of these features we will be prepared to describe when 
we reach that appropriation. 

Senator Frrauson. You will get us the figures showing the cost of 
training ¢ 

General Asensio. Yes, sir; we will show you the development of 
the figure that Colonel Dany mentioned. 

Senator Frercuson. Now, has the President of the United States, as 
the Commander in Chief, power and authority to determine the num 
ber of pilots that are trained in the Air Force? 

General Asensio. He has the power and authority, sir, but he would, 
I believe, consider that the responsibility of the Air Force, especially 
with the reviews of the Department of Defense, the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Congress, to determine that all features of the pro 
gram were in balance. 

Senator Ferguson. I am not including in the question of what 
Congress can do. They can change the Commander in Chief’s deter 
mination of the number either by a law or by appropriation. 
General Asensio. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Frrcuson. But I wanted to know as far as the Air Force 
is concerned itself whether or not he has the power and authority to 
determine an amount of personnel to be trained. 
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General Asensio. He certainly does, but I think it would be a detail 
that normally he would not treat that way, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. But he does have the author ity 

General Asensto. Indeed he does 

Senator Frreuson. Now, does the Secretary of Defense have the 
authority / 

General Asensio. The Secretary of Defense has the authority as a 
reviewing body for the activities of the Air Force within the Depart 
ment of Defense. 

Senator Frravuson. First, it is the Commander in Chief that would 
have the authority, next the Defense Secretary would have the au 
thority, now I want to know whether or not the Secretary of the Air 
Force has the authority. 

General Asensto. The Secretary of the Air Force would likewise 
have the authority , 

Senator FrERGUSON. Now, have any of these people determined that 
the amount of graduates in 1954 will be limited to 7,200? 

General Asensto. The program of the Air Force associated with 
the 120-wing interim goal has been reviewed within the Air Force, 
both at Chief of Staff and secretarial level. The Department of De- 
fense has made certain preliminary reviews but has also stated the 
reservation of the right to further review early in fiseal year 1954. 

Senator Frerauson. Now, has any word been written or orders 
signed that does limit the amount of people to be trained in 19544 

General AseNnsto. Not directly, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. That is the only way you people get an order, 
is it not, a direct order? 

General Asensio. Well, we get direct orders, but the indirect impli- 
cations of those orders are sometimes very far reaching. 

Senator Frravson. Have you any order that you say the implica 
tion puts a limit on the number of people to be trained ? 

General Asensio. Yes. sir. 

Senator Freravuson. What is it ? 

General Asensto. It is to proceed toward the 120-wing interim 
program. 

Senator Frrcuson. That is the order? 

General Asensio. That is the order. 

Senator Frreuson. That you say implies that they only want 7,200 
to graduate? 

General Asensto. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. And that is a thousand or almost a thousand 
more than you graduated in 1953? 

General Asensto. That also is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. So, it is the interim order that you interpret to 
mean that they do not want trained more than 7,200 pilots? 


ACHIEVEMENT OF BALANCED PROGRAM 


General Asensto. I would like to state it this way, Mr. Chairman: 
That the interim order prescribes that we should achieve the best bal 
anced program with attainment of maximum force within that ob- 
jective, and incidental thereto is the 7,200-pilot-training rate. 

Senator Frereuson. If the President of the United States wanted 
more pilots, he could do it by order? 
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General Asensto. That is correct, sir. "That was not established as 

ground rule for the preparation of this budget, however. 

Senator Frereuson. You say it was not? 

General Asensto. It was not, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you think they considered it a limitation 
when they gave you this budget that you would not fae ain more than 
7.200% 

General Asensio. No, sir; but I think all reviewing authorities 
would consider the position taken by the Air Force in development of 
the program would be very reasonable. 

Senator Frrauson. How many planes would be added under the 
Truman budget—I am talking about adding this year—both in what 
we call combat planes and otherwise ? 

General Picner. It is very difficult to answer it since you restrict 
it to this year. You mean 19534 

Senator Frreuson. That is all we are appropriating for. 

General Picuer. You mean fiscal year 1954 ¢ 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. 

General Picurer. The aircraft for the 143-wing force were all funded 
from fiscal 1953 and earlier appropriations. The aircraft requested 
in fiscal year 1954 would be to maintain the force of 143 wings, 
replacing attrition of aircraft and also to keeep the force modern, like 
introducing new types. 


ADDITIONAL PLANES UNDER ORIGINAL BUDGET 


Senator Fercuson. How many planes would be added under the 
budget, the Truman budget for 1954; how many planes would be 


added in 1954? 

General Picner. There are included in the production schedule, 
which is tied to our request that is now before you, funds for 2,162 
aircraft to be delivered from fiscal year 1954 funds. 

Senator Ferguson. 2,162? 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. How many would you have had under the Tru- 
man budget for 1954? 

General Picner. 3,589. 

Senator Fercuson. Now, how many men have you, pilots, in the 10 
activated wings without planes? 

General Picner. I do not know, sir. There would have to be a 
count of the people assigned as of now. 

Senator Fercuson. Will you get that now for the record? 

General Picnrr. Many of those pilots are not in their unit now 
but are away at flying se ‘hool transitioning to the new type of equip- 
ment with which these units would be equipped. 

Senator Fercuson. You mean the 4-month business ? 

General Picner. Yes, sir. The Air Defense course is not so long 
as the one for B-47’s. 

Senator Frrevson. How many are actually assigned to those 10 
wings? 

General Picuer. We will have to furnish you, sir, the number of 
pilots that are actually assigned to those 10 wings. 

(The information re ferred to, being cl ssified, was filed with the 
committee. ) 
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Senator Fercuson. When under the Truman budget would you 
have gotten the planes for the 10 activated wings without planes‘ 

General Picuer. You would have gotten those under the same 
schedule as they would be produced now. 

Senator Fercuson. There is no difference then between the Truman 
budget and the Eisenhower budget as far as they are concerned 4 

General Picuer. No, because those aircraft were funded from fiscal 
year 1953 and earlier, sir. 

Senator FerGuson. So, there is no distinction between the two budg 
ets as far as those planes are concerned, is that right ¢ 

General Prcuer. As far as the aircraft for all of the 143 wings, sir? 

Senator F’erauson. No. 

General Picuer. Or of those wings either 

Senator Ferguson. I want the 10, first, activated and not supplied 
with planes. 

General Picurer. The 10 are the same under either as far as aircraft. 

Senator PERG SON, Now, how long have these people been In these 
activiated wings without planes? 

General Picuer. Those wings have been activiated varying lengths 
of time. Some of them were activated in April; some in May. I be 
lieve that was the last date. 

Senator Ferauson. When would these 10 wings be produced? When 
would they be produced under either of these budgets ¢ 

General Picner. “Produced” is where I am stuck, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. That is the only world I know. They are going 
to have to manufacture them. 

General Picuer. You are referring to the aircraft ? 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. 

General Picurr. That is a matter of allocation to those wings. We 
ean furnish that to the committee under the proper classification in 
this case, showing the allocation of aircraft to the 10 wings that you 
have reference to. 

(The information is classified and will be furnished the committee 
under separate cover. ) 

Senator Freracuson. Now, you are going to produce the number of 
pilots assigned to each wing. Now, does this objec tion here that is 
raised about cutting down on the pilots apply to cutting down on bom- 
bardiers or navigators or the other people ¢ 

General Picner. Sir, for 120 wings there is no objection on the part 
of the Air Force to a pilot rate of 7,200, because that rate is sufficient 
for the 120 wings. 

Senator Ferauson. I appreciate that, but what I am trying to get at 
is, If Congress wants to change and train pilots, just like you have 
done now, without having planes, you are doing it today because of 
slippage; you do not know when you are going to get those planes. 

General Picuer. Yes, sir; we have production schedules that tell 
us. 

Senator Frercuson. I am trying to find out how long they have been 
activated, how long these pilots h: ave been waiting to get planes to go 
into the wings. 
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SLIPPAGES 


General Picner. These slippages of aircraft that you have referred 
to, sir, are not at all bad. 

Senator Frereuson. It has been 22 percent. 

General Piciier. No, sir; it has been 84% percent. 

Senator Frrcuson, On combat planes it has been 22 percent. 

General Picuer. If you consider the combat aireraft for the United 
States Air Force only, the 22 percent is a correct figure. But it leaves 
out production of other aircraft and it also leaves out the production 
for MDAP aircraft. Since those are all on the same production 
schedule and are produced frequently in the same factories, in order 
to get an approximation of the true slip page you should consider 
not only the Air Force aircraft but the ones the V are pure hasing from 
other funds for MDAP. 

Senator Frreuson. What I want to know is with the 22 percent 
slippage, and at times it has been more than that, what you have done 
with your surplus pilots. 

General Picurr. The 22 percent slippage for combat, when you 
consider MDAP, is only 1314 percent. 

Senator Frneuson. All right, we take 13144 now. What have you 
done about your 131% percent pilots? Where have they been? 

General Picimer. But you must relate the pilots not only to the 
wings but also to the supporting groups, so you have to consider all 
the aircraft. 

PILOTS WITHOUT PLANES 


Senator Frercuson. What I want to know is how many pilots you 


have without planes. How many pilots are doing other jobs or no 
jobs that do not have planes, in wings or in some support to wings. 

General Horwoopv. If I understand the question, Mr. Chairman, 
the answer is that there are no pilots without aircraft. Let me make 
an illustration.. If an F-86D, for example, happens to be the aircraft 
with which that unit will ultimately be equipped, the pilot does not 
sit there doing nothing. He is taking training in instrument flying, 
in the proc ‘edures of airborne interception, this in an aircraft that is 
not first line but he is flying—— 

Senator Frreuson. I am wondering why you cannot do it with 
more pilots and going back to MDAP, there are no pilots in this 7,200. 

General Horwoop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrevson. Are there? 

General Horpwoop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. How many? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Frercuson. A little while ago, as I understood these figures, 
you needed 7,200. 

Colonel Dany. We are talking about the 7,200 pilot training rate 
and within that rate we produce a certain number of ee for MDAP 
and we produce a cert: ‘in number of pilots for the Air National Guard. 


PILOTS FOR AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


Senator Frerauson. You mean these are National Guard ? 
Colonel Dany. I will give you the figures for National Guard. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Fercuson. Has there ever been in the Air Force a surplus of 
pilots? 

General Horwoop. No, sir; there has not been. 

Senator Frercuson. There has never been ? 

General Horwoop. No, sir. I will have to qualify that. There 
was a period late in World War II when combat returnees constituted 
a surplus above our requirements. 

Senator Frercuson. How many ? 

General Horwoop. It is difficult to answer, sir. I am relying on 
memory. Some 30,000 who came home from the war and were being 
cross-trained for combat duty in the Pacific and VJ day came prior 
to the time the military planners had anticipated. 

Senator Frrauson. Now, let me just take something here. I am 
going to take one of your ace pilots. You do not get to be an ace 
with a bomber, do you? 

(‘eneral Hopwoop. No, sit 

Senator Frreuson. You only get to be an ace as a fighter ? 

General Horwoop. That is right. 

Senator Frercuson. Let us take one of these men coming back as 
an ace, he is retired, he goes into the Reserves? 

General Horpwoop. Not necessarily. Most of these individuals that 
are coming back today, sir, are men who are career-minded officers who 
are going to stay with us. 

Senator Frereuson. I am trying to get one, just an imaginary one, 
one who decides he wants to go home for a few years and live with his 
wife and he does not want to be a pilot for a few years and he does 
get out. Would he be in the Reserves ? 

General Horwoop. Yes, sir, if he had accepted his indefinite ap- 
pointment as a Reserve officer, he would be in the Reserves. 


rOTAL RESERVES 


Senator Frrevson. How many have you of that kind of people? 
Will you get that figure for us? 

(The information referred to follows: ) 

It is estimated that 5,000 pilots and observers who have Korean combat time 
have been released from active duty since July 1, 1950 

General Horwoop. In the inactive Reserve there are about 68,000 
pilots, navigators, and bombardiers who have accepted indefinite 
appointments under the Armed Forces Reserve Act. 

Senator Frreuson. Sixty-eight thousand? 

General Horpwoop. Close to that. 

Senator Frreuson. Now, this imaginary man—apparently he has 
to be very imaginary or he would not get out—a year from now he 
changes his mind and he wants to come back, how long will it take 
him to be retrained that you would want to ride in the same plane with 
him and he is going to do the piloting? 

General Horwoop. If he had been only 1 year out of flying, the 
problem of refresher training, provided we denis him in the same 
airplane, would be to put him through the refresher course which 
would be approximately 12 weeks. 

Senator Frreuson. In the same kind of plane? 
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General Hopwoop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Suppose he stayed out 2 years, got tired of being 
out and wanted to go back. He is the ace. ‘How long would it take 
him to fly in the same plane? 

General Hopwoop. We would give him refresher training provided 
we then felt it was a good investment to bring him back. 

Senator Ferevson. Why do you not want to bring him back? He 
is only out 2 years. 

AVERAGE AGE OF ACES 


General Hopwoop. The chairman will concede this that the average 
age of our aces is 31? 

Senator Frerauson, Yes. 

General Hopwoop, Will you concede that the man who went home 
is the one whose age is approximately 31? 

Senator Frrauson. Well, he is the average. 

General Horpwoop. At 2 years with no flying at age 33 and having 
decided he wanted in and out, in and out. 

Senator Frereauson. He is only out once. 

General Horwoop. Most of them were out on VJ- day, they came 
back, now he is back a second time. There would be a serious question 
in our mind as to whether it is good economy to bring him back at the 
age of 33, not knowing when he would want to get out again. 


VALUE OF RESERVES 

Senator Ferguson. The whole trouble is, and I see it coming right 
up in your answer, you do not want to treat these fellows in the Re- 
serve as a value. 

General Horwoop. No, sir; not at all. 

Senator Frereuson. Now, here in all the other services they come 
up here and praise these Reserves to the sky but you fellows start 
to discount them the minute “ get out. You treat them as fickle 
minded, he went home for a yea , he went home for 2 years. 

General Hopwoop. I am sorry if I conveyed that. 

Senator Ferevson. You did. I am very frank when I discuss 
these things, you know. 

General Horwoop. You are right in criticizing that if you interpret 
that to be my attitude. We still have to face this situation, sir, that 
most of the pilots of the Air Force of today were trained in a 3-year 
period in World War II. Our average age, as you have remarked, is 
31. The day will come—when I do not know—when the advisability 
of constantly relying on that age group becomes questionable. We 
would prefer to vitalize the Reserve structure by the ultimate gradu- 
ation from the active establishment of these young pilots who are 
being produced under the 7,200 pilot training rate and under the 
ordinar y circumstances we would feel that in the younger man we have 
a more flexible asset than one whose age by the time he decided to come 
back was 33 or 34. 

Senator Fereuson. But what value are we going to have out of these 
people that cost $60,000 to train if they decide they want to go home 
for awhile? When can they actually walk out of the Army and not be 
court-martialed for it? You see, I want to get this voluntarily. You 
say they sign up, and so forth. 
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General Horpwoop. He can walk out now. Any officer serving in 
the Air Force who has completed the service obligated by Public Law 
51, which is the draft law, 24 months in other words, may voluntarily 
go home with the ene exception of the lad who trained to be a pilot and 
who personally said, “I enter a contract with the Air Force that if I 
successfully complete this course I will serve as a flying oflicer for at 
least 3 years.” 

Senator Ferauson. Then he can get out at the end of 3 years? 

General Horpwoop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. That is what I want to get at. 

General Horwoop. That is absolutely right, sir. In going out under 
the terms of the Public Law 51 he goes into the Regular Reserve. 


TRANSFER INTO REGULAR RESERVES 


Senator Fercuson. Now, how many men have left the force like that 
at the end of that 3-year period? Will you get those for us? 

General Horwoop. Yes; I can give you that. The number is very 
small at this stage of the game because the pilot training rate was 
small until the start of the war in Korea and the people who had 
entered at that time have not yet completed their contract service with 
the Air Force which is about 18 months plus 3 years. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

It is estimated that, from July 1, 1950, through June 30, 1953, 763 officers will 
have left the service upon expiration of their 3 years of obligatory service subse 
quent to graduation from flying training. An additional 1,110 officers who 
would have left after completion of 3 years obligatory service but were retained 
involuntarily for 21 to 27 months due to the Korean emergency, will have been 
separated between July 1, 1950, and June 30, 1953. 

Senator Fercuson. Have you any figures in here anticipating how 
those will do, how many of those fellows will get out? 

General Horwoop. We have made studies on it. I stated earlier 
that we hoped that 70 percent will elect to stay with us for periods 
longer than 3 years. 

Senator Frrauson. If you had 30 percent of those, that is a lot of 
men. 

General Horwoop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. How long would it take to bring those back and 
make pilots out of them ? 

General Horpwoop. Those individuals who go out with a Ready 
Reserve obligation we hope to have affiliated with our Air National 
Guard wings and with our Air Reserve wings. Should they affiliate 
with those wings, they will be able to come back and be useful as a 
total combat unit in 90 to 180 days. 


EFFECTIVE RESERVE PILOT PROGRAM 


Senator Frreuson. What I am trying to do is to find out how we 
can get an effective Reserve pilot program. Do you think we have 
one now ? 

General Horwoop. No, sir; we do not have one now for several 
reasons. 

Senator Fereuson. Is that the reason it has been called a one-shot 
Air Force? 
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General Horwoop. I have not used the term. It may be one of the 
reasons, sir. When Korea started, as you recall, we had the 48 groups. 
In order to go up to the 95—— 

Senator Fercuson. The record usually shows 48, but it was less 
than that. 

General Hopwoop. Our problem then was to go to the higher pro- 
gram that we always referred to as 95. To do that we took the Air 
National Guard units, with the exception of five wings, and brought 
them back into the active establishment. We took all of the 27 wings 
of the Air Force Reserve and brought them into the Air Establish 
ment complete with their aircraft. 

Senator Fereuson. Was it the intention of the Air Force this last 
year, during this last year, to rely upon men continuously in the 
service as far as war in the air is concerned rather than by either 
Reserves or National Guard ? 

General Horwoop. Do you want to try to answer ¢ 

Senator Feravson. Why do you say “try to answer” ? 

General Horwoop. I am a personnel officer. 

Senator Frreuson. I am trying to get as complete a record for the 
floor as we can get. It is not just because I want to be inquisitive. 
I am trying to make a record for the floor so that when it reaches 
there they will not say, “Well, what do we know about this training 
program?” Twill try to havea lot of answers in there. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


General Picner. The Air Force, through its war planning divi 
sion, projected that it would need within the Regular Establishment 
of the Air Force 155 wings plus those units in the Reserve and Na- 
tional Guard which would not be available immediately on D-day 
and would be called to duty at varying times thereafter. That 
request for 155 wings was presented to the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
emerged as the 143-wing program on which we were operating last 
year. The Reserve and National Guard requirement under either the 
143 wings or the 120 interim has not changed. Twenty-seven wings 
in the Air National Guard and 20 combat wings in the Reserve. Those 
are still required from the point of view of war plans as adjuncts to 
the power within the reeular Air Force. 

Senator Frerevson. Did the Joint Chiefs of Staff in sanctioning 
143 wings tell you what it should consist of? They did not tell you 
the number of planes. as I understand it, or the number of pilots 
or copilots? 

General Picrrer. No, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Bombardiers ? 

General Prcurer. They approved a force structure which set down 
the number of combat wings by type, which totaled to 143. They did 
not specify the number of pilots or the number of planes. 


TYPES OF TRAINING 


Senator Frrevson. How many types of training do you have for 
pilots? 

General Picnrer. Colonel Dany, would you explain, please, to the 
chairman briefly the Air Force’s phase system ? 
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Colonel Dany. All of the pilot rainees entering training go 
through four phases of training. They split after they have com- 
pleted the second phase called a primary training. We have two types 
of basic training which is the third phase. One is for multiengine 
pilots, the other is for jet pilots. 

Senator Frrcuson. Do they have a choice there / 

Colonel Dany. They have a choice. However, the needs of the 
service are considered first. There are sufficient volunteers generally 
for each type of training. That is one of the considerations by which 
they are selected. ‘The primary requirement of course is their capabil 
ity as appraised by their instructor. After they have finished their 
basic training, they go to advance training. If they have been 
through conventional—— 

Senator Ferauson. Will you give us the time limit on these various 
things where this split is, how long .they have been in before you 
split them, some for bombers, some for medium bombers, some for 
jet fighters? 

TRAINING PROCESS 


Colonel Dany. The man enters as an aviation cadet. He takes 3 
months of preflight training. At the completion of that he spends 
6 months in primary where he learns the fundamentals. At the end 
of that time, which is 9 months, he then splits and goes to multiengine 
basic or jet basic. He has been in the pipeline 9 months when that 
split is made. 

Senator Ferauson. Then he has 9 more months to go? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. Then if he has gone through the multi- 
engine phase of training, he goes into medium bombardment, B 
combat-crew training, or to the Transport Command. If he has com- 
pleted a jet basic course, he then either goes to a fighter-bomber course, 
which is in F-84’s, or a day-fighter course in the I-86’s, or he goes to 
fighter type of training. The interceptor type of training qualifies 
him in the F-89, the F—94, and the F-86D. 

Senator Frercuson. How long ago did you change the time required 
to train a pilot? 

Colonel Dany. Previous to a year and a half ago, the time to train 
a pilot was 1 year. 

Senator Fercuson. A year and a half ago you increased it to 114? 

Colonel Dany. Eighteen months, a year and a half total time 
required. 

Senator Frreuson. Is that a cause of the changeover to the jet? 

Colonel Dany. That is part of the reason. It was felt that the 
changeover to the jet required a consecutive training phase which 
involved the progression of the training from the very beginnnig to 
the point where we had qualified the student to take hi Ss position 
wing man in a jet aircraft. 

Senator Frrevson. Do you think it is harder to fly a jet, learn to 
fly a jet, than it was to learn to fly a prop? 

Colonel Dany. I do not believe with the training program we have 
it is any more diflicult to fly a jet aircraft than it is a conventional 
aircraft, except for the judgment involved. The techniques of flying 
are comparable. 

Senator Frrevson. Is it because of the speed ? 


as 
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Colonel Dany. The speed and the short fuel range. 
ATTRITION RATE 


Senator Frreuson. Have you an attrition rate for each type of 
these trainings ¢ 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Does it run about the same ? 

Colonel Dany. It runs about. the same for the conventional as it 
does for the jet. 

Senator Fercuson. That is about 26 percent ? 

Colonel Dany. It is 29 percent all over. 

Senator Frercuson. Twenty-nine percent ? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. Is there a time, like the freshman years in col- 
lege, when your attrition rate is higher # 

‘Colonel Dany. In preflight training, in which we get the man in, 
give him military ening and academic training, the attrition rate 
runs about 7 percent. That is before he touches an airplane at all. 
That is included in the 29 percent. 

Senator Frreuson. Is that a greater percentage in that preflight, 
is that a greater percentage of dropping out in that preflight than 
there is, for instance, in the last 9 months / 

Colonel Dany. Yes; more drop out in the first 3 months than in 
the last 9 months. However, the next 6 months, which is the flight- 
screening phase and the primary phase, we get an additional 17 per- 
cent. That is before he goes to the jets or the conventional multiengine 
basic training. We will have eliminated approximately 24 percent 
of the trainees before they reach jet training or basic multiengine 
training. 

OFFICERS ENTERING TRAINING 


Senator Fercuson. How many of your men who train as pilots will 
already have beén officers ? 

Colonel Dany. About 50 percent, I believe, will come in as officers. 

Senator Ferauson. Where do you get those men ? 

Colonel Dany. They come in through the Air National Guard 
sources and the ROTC sources. Also officers who are on active duty 
who apply for pilot training. 

Senator Frrcuson. What is the age limit there before you will 
accept him if he is an officer? 

Colonel Dany. The age limit is 19 to 26. 

Senator Fercuson. Is there any difference if he is not ? 

Colonel Dany. There is no difference. 

Senator Ferauson. No difference? 

Colonel Dany. No, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you have an application list now? Do you 
have a list of applicants from Moor who want to become pilots? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir; we have a list of officers who want to 
become pilots. 

Senator Fercuson. How large is it? 

Colonel Dany. We have a backlog at the present time of about 4,000 
aviation cadets and oflicer-qualified candidates. The number of officers 
is 1,700. 
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REJECTION RATE 


Senator Ferguson. Whose job was it to review the Lyndon John- 
son report ¢ 

Colonel Dany. These are the people who have applied and passed 
all the physical examinations and the mental and coordination exam- 
inations. 

Senator Fercuson. What is the rate of rejection before you get to 
that point? 

Colonel Dany. Mr. Chairman, in order to produce 1 applicant who 
has passed all the examinations, we must interview about 10 prospects 
who are interested in flying. 

Senator Frercuson. In other words, out of 11 applicants you get 
an average of 1. 

Colonel Dany. Not out of 11 applicants. We must contact about 
10 prospects who have some interest in flying before we can obtain 1 
qualified trainee. Ten prospects produce 4 4 applicants. Of the ap 
plicants who take the physical examination we get a rejection rate in 
the neighborhood of about 50 percent. And 50 percent of the re 
mainder on mental and coordination qualifications. 

Senator Frrcuson. You were talking about men that would signi 
fy some interest in wanting to be a pilot. 


ANTICIPATED APPLICANTS 


Colonel Dany. Yes, sir, prospects whom we can contact and get 
started on the road. We must have 10 prospects to get 1 trainee. Ten 
prospects will produce four applicants. 

Senator Frrauson. What is the average monthly rate of appli 
‘ants you anticipate in the next 12 months, that is, during fiscal 
1954? 

Colonel Dany. I do not have it here, but I can get it for you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

We anticipate 3,000 per month, of which 750 will be qualified. 

Senator Frereuson. Then your number would be for those taking 
the examination about 25 percent of that ? 

Colonel Dany. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Do you think you will be able to secure enough 
qualified applicants to maintain this 7,200 rate? 

Colonel Dany. We do, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. You had a surplus last year when you were 
getting 6,800 applicants. 


BACKLOG OF APPLICANTS 


Colonel Dany. We always have had a backlog of pilot applicants 
from which we can draw. As I indicated, now we have 4,000 from 
which we can draw for the next classes. During the last year a back 
log varied anywhere from 8,000 down to 3,000. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you think that you would have enough ap 
plicants to maintain a r: — of 10,000? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, s 
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Senator Frrauson. Whose job was it to review the Lyndon Johnson 
report ? 

Colonel McCuristy. I am the one, sir. In manpower and organiza- 
tion we were required to go out individually by base, by unit, and assess 
how many people were actually handling personnel record forms and 
to reduce the number of clerks, the number of people who were in the 
motor pool, and all of the other miscellaneous indirect support to the 
combat mission of the units. We did that all during last year, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. That subcommittee raised certain points. I will 
review some of those now. 

The report indicated that the table of organization of June 16, 1952, 
provided 1,688 men for a fighter wing of 75 jet aircraft. That is right; 
is it not? 

Colonel McCuristy. Yes, sir. 


COMPOSITION OF WING 


Senator Fercuson. How many aircraft are now in such a wing? 

Colonel McCuristy. The same number of aircraft. 

Senator Frercuson. How many men are now assigned to the wing ? 

Colonel McCurisry. One thousand four hundred and eighteen. 

Senator Frercuson. Instead of 1,688? 

Colonel McCuristry. That is right. 

Senator Fercuson. The committee report showed that 13 men were 
engaged in personnel work in wing headquarters for a fighter wing. 

Colonel McCuristry. That is right. 

Senator Frreuson. How many have you reduced this? 

Colonel McCuristy. Sir, we have reduced all of those areas. Ihave 
to give you the actual reduction per wing because the wings vary. 
But the actual reductions were somewhere within 5 percent to 10 
percent within these specific areas that they mentioned. 

Senator Fereuson. Did you reduce it 5 or 10 percent there on the 
personnel ? 

Colonel McCrinisry. Those were about 10 percent. 

Senator Fereuson. Now, there were 15 men in personnel work in a 
fighter group out of 527 authorized. 

Colonel McCurtsry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. How many are now assigned to personnel work ? 

Colonel McCuristry. Could I furnish that for the record, sir? 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. 

Colonel McCnristy. I would indicate about 10 percent reduction. 

Senator Ferauson. But you will furnish that ? 

Colonel McCunristy. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The Lyndon B. Johnson report indicates that 138 men were engaged in personnel 
work in the wing headquarters. 

The new table of organization authorizes 9 spaces for personnel work in wing 
headquarters, instead of 13, or a reduction of 4 spaces. This is equivalent to a 
30-percent reduction. The Fighter Group which formerly used 15 men for 
personnel work has been reduced to 10, equivalent to a 3314-percent reduction. 


Senator Fercuson. There were also 15 men in personnel work in 
the maintenance and supply work with an authorization of 554 men. 

Colonel McCurisry. That is right, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. Now, how many are there now? 








Q.* 
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Colonel Mi Curisry. I will furnish that, too, Sir. Each one of the 
main branches of the wing I will furnish the number in personnel 
previously and the number now in personnel. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Indicated on page 6 of the Lyndon Johnson report, there were formerly 15 
personnel authorized in personnel functions in the maintenance and supp! 
group. Current tables of organizations authorize 9 personnel for this fu 
a reduction of 6 airmen. This reflects a reduction of 44 percent for this function 


in the maintenance and supply group. 
CLERICAL DUTIES 


Senator Frrcuson. Now, there were 120 men authorized to perform 
clerical tasks in a fighting wing. 

Colonel McCurisry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. How = | you possibly use that many ? 

Colonel McCurisry. Well, sir, that was past history, during World 
War II we found that the sation of orders that were processed 
through the unit, the number of operational casualty reports, every 
other kind of report we had to make to keep every body Stl aight back 
here at home as to their peop le overseas, to kee P the people moving 
from one unit to another, indicated a necessity of a sizable numbe 1 of 
clerks. We realized when this committee made the investigation that 
those clerks looked, on a statistical basis, rather high 

Senator Ferauson. But they were, were they not / 

Colonel McCurisry. Our actual experience during the war was that 
we had to keep track of all these people. We had special services 
we had to give them some library books. 

Senator Fercuson. You had 13 personnel working in headquarters 
you had 15 in maintenance and supply, then you had 120 men author 
ized to perform clerical tasks. 

Colonel McCnrisry. That is right, sir, and those have been reduced. 

Senator Ferauson. How many are now authorized to do this work ¢ 

Colonel McCuristy. I will furnish this for the record, 
is in the magnitude of around 10 percent reduction 

(The information referred to follows: 


f 


Indicated on pages 6 and 7 of the Lyndon Johnson report, there were formerly 
13 troop spaces for personnel work in wing headquarters, 15 troop spaces for 
personnel work in maintenance and supply, and 122 troop spaces for clerical 
tasks. 

The new table of organization authorized 9 spaces for personnel work in wing 
headquarters, 9 spaces for personnel work in the maintenance and suy D ily group, 
and 107 spaces for purely clerical tasks pe rformed in a fizhter wing, a reductio 


of 15 spaces. 
Senator Frereuson. Is that all, 10-percent reduction ¢ 
Colonel McCurtstry. I believe that is true. 
Senator FERGt SON. What work Is being done to reduce the force ¢ 


REDUCTION OF NECESSITY OF REPORTS 


Colonel McCuristy. When we have reduced the necessity of the re 
ports, we can take out the people associated with making those 
reports. 

Senator Frreuson. That is what some is ople call redtape. 

Colonel McCuristry. That is right, s 


33872—53—pt. 2——25 
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Senator Ferauson. The trouble is that we get so many people work- 
ing on these reports, there are so many reports made that you cannot 
get enough re sponsib ble peop le to read and interpret the re ports. 

Colonel McCurisry. That is right. 

Senator Ferauson. Now, we ‘vere able to cut down about 25 percent 
on the amount of messages homing from the various Embassies to 
the State Department. 

Colonel McCuristy. Right 

Senator Frrcuson. Why can we not do something about this? 

Colonel McCuristry. We must do that, Mr. Chairman, in order to 
do what we said we are going to do, and that is to reduce the head- 
quarters elements of administration by 10 percent to get down to 
this 969,000 projections that we are t: ilking about in this budget. 

Senator Frereuson. You will give us what you have already cut 
out 4 

Colonel McCuristry. Right. 

Senator Ferauson. Whose job is this to cut down this clerical force ? 

Colonel McCurisry. The Director of Manpower and Organization. 

Senator Fercuson. Who is he? 

Colonel McCuristy. Maj. Gen. Roger Browne, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. Now, there were 245 men engaged primarily in 
the operation and maintenance of motor vehicles. 

Colonel McCuristy. That is right. 

Senator Ferauson. Of course they were all in the Air Force? 

Colonel McCuristry. That is right, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Was that not a great number? 

Colonel McCuristy. I agree with you if you look at it purely from 
the st: undpoint that our main mission is to fly. However, we have all 
sorts of miscellaneous vehicles. 

Senator Ferauson. You do dispute that ? 

Colonel McCuristy. I do dispute it to this point : that is, you have 
to maintain your ambulances, you have to maintain your vehicles 
that are necessary to the flying but that do not appear on it when you 
say motor vehic les. 


FIELD AMBULANCES 


Senator Frrevson. Now, you get into ambulances; that is a very 
delicate subject, but how many ambulances are on the field? ; 

Colonel McCurisry. It varies with the size, but normally around 
five to six. 

Senator Frereuson. Five to six? 

Colonel McCuristry. Right. 

Senator Ferguson. And they would be on three shifts ? 

Colonel McCuristry. That is right, they would be on 24 hours a 
day. 

Senator Frrevson. They work 8 hours a shift ? 

Colonel McCnristy. Normally, yes, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. Now, how many passenger cars is the average 
of these wings? 

Colonel McCnrisry. We reduced that last year, but there was a 
time when there was an average of three passenger cars for each 
tactical wing. I think it runs lower than this now. 
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MAINTENANCE OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


Senator Fercuson. Here you have 245 men engaged primarily in 
the operation of maintenance of motor vehicles. 

Colonel McCurisry. That is right. Those were the jeeps, the bomb 
carriers, all of the different kind of miscellaneous veh cles 1 men- 
tioned. 

Senator Ferauson. That is a lot of men. 

Colonel McCuristry. That is right. We have reduced that, too. 

Senator Frreuson. How many have you assigned to that work 
now / 

Colonel McCnristry. I will furnish that. 

Senator Frercuson. Now, the report also detailed information for 
a medium bombardment wing. Can you give me information con 
trasting the number shown under each of the headings in the report 
with the numbers that you now have? 

Colonel McCuristry. Yes, sir; I will furnish that. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The medium bombardment wing referred to in the 40th report apparently 
was intended to be a heavy bombardment wing. A comparison of the strengths 
referred to in the second paragraph and those of both a heavy and a medium 
(B-50) bombardment wing is as follows: 


| 
| Wing headquarter \ I | Med g 
| Officer Air I Of! A I | To 
40th report 374 | 874 | 2 248 in | 1 17 
T/O, heavy bomber wing 374 i, 8 D, 22 l l | 137 172 
T/O, medium bomber (B 
50) wing | 342 1, 6 1,9 | ( | 1, 1% 0 | 27 98 125 
| | 
| i 


The reason for the difference of the 22 airmen in the wing headquarters is 
unknown. 

Certain discrepancies are apparent in the number of personnel in certain 
specialties between the 40th report and an analysis of the tables of organization 
(T/O’s) in effect at that time. Again, the reason for the difference is unknown. 
However, not all positions are clearly placed in the functional areas listed. For 
example, the 40th report includes an aide to the wing commander, the deputy 
commander of the airbase group and two headquarter’s squadron commanders 
under “Administrative officers” since the Air Force specialty for each of these 
positions is that of an administrative oflicer; all automotive specialties are 
included in “Surface transportation” although those not assigned to the motor- 
vehicle squadron or medical group are primarily utilized on gasoline-driven 
generators, compressors, powercycles, and related flight-line equipment. In this 
analysis, an attempt was made to follow these same ground rules; since the 
differences are few, the comparison should be relatively valid. 


Overall totals, heavy bomb 


Old T/O v T/O Diff 
Personne! work S +3 
Clerical work IX] 173 R 
Surface transportation 2H 190 20) 
Administrative 50) ; 


Total 
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Senator Frrcuson. This Johnson report contained very detailed 
information and also suggested certain improvements. 
Colonel McCurisry. That is right, sir 


REDUCTION OF END STRENGTH 


Senator — uson. Now, what changes so far have you made to 
reduce your year-e ‘nd stre noth to 960,000, whic h is ies figure you gave 
me a little while ago? > 

Colonel McCuristry. Sir, we were authorized 996.000 personnel 
spaces to the major commands May 31. When we received the first 
indication of this 970 man-year projection for 1954, we immediately 
dropped the authorization down by screening through, doing away 
with anything other than combat functions we could find to do aw: Ly 
with, to the extent that we now have authorized this month 980,000 
personnel spaces. 

Senator I'erauson. Now, did you go through this so-called clerical 
task, the ones in the maintenance and operation of motor vehicles ? 

Colonel McCurisry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you think we can help out some by cutting 
out the number of motor vehicles ? 

Colonel McCurisry. We have undertaken that by the process that 
each commander visualizes what is excess to him and cuts ba ck, 

Senator Ferguson. When you leave it to the officers, men who have 
been accustomed to having all these cars, you are not going to get 
reduction. 

Colonel McCurisry. We have found we have had considerable re 
duction by relying on actual requirements as reflected by assessing the 
total number of miles driven per vehicle. 

Senator Frrauson. Do you not pretty nearly have to do this from 
the headquarters office when you say, “This is the cut, you do with 
this many vehicles” 

Colonel eunedint We establish a new objective for them, say- 
ing, “You are going to be authorized five vehicles less. Let us see 
how you can operate and where it hurts you.” 

When they say they cannot move the bombs, we give them back 
the vehicles. 

General Asensto. As a result of a survey taken in the Air Force, 
we did take arbitrary action in the course of our reviews to reduce 
the total request. 

Senator kercuson. Why was it necessary for Congress to go out 
to make this survey to get this cut?) Why was it not being done and 
why is it not continuously being done ¢ Why does not the Air Force 
itself have men that will do the same work as the congressional 
people do? 

Colonel McCuristry. We are doing that now, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. You have such teams? 

Colonel McCuristy. Right. We — put three pattern bases on 
very reduced manning to see if they can accomplish their base func- 
tions with these reduced men. If her can, we will make it universal 
for all bases and by that we hope to generate continual improvement. 
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ed PASSENGER CARS ASSIGNED TO PENTAGON 
Senator Ky RGUSON, How many passenger cars have you asslo} ed to 
the Pentagon or in the Washington area for the Air Force? 
Colonel McCurtsry. Sir, I believe that is being run by the Army 
entirely. I am not sure. 

to General Asrensio. The Air Force has 6 assigned to the Pentagon 

ve These cars are assigned to the Se« retaries, the Chief of Staff, and the 
Vice Chief of Staff. 

° Senator FERGUSON, Do you use any cars from any of the bases? 

st You see, it is a little hard here when we deal with Washington figures 

ly to say in the District of Columbia what is Washington. 

LY Colonel McCunrisry. We will furnish the number we have at Bolling 

7 and Andrews, the two bases that we have. 

Ww) (The information referred to follows:) 

il E Andrews Air Force Base has 24 passenger cars ; and Bolling Air Force Base 
75 passenger cars, of which 20 vehicles are assigned to the Office of Special In- 
vestigation for use in the Washington area, 

ss Senator Ferauson. Why have you reduced combat wings, the squad 

= rons and the personnel for such activities ? 

t ; Colonel McCunisry. Sir, we have only reduced them in these very 
items that we have just discussed here. We have double-hatted for 

- instance 1n some particular functions and have saved people In per- 

t sonnel handling. We have also saved some in the motor-vehicle area. 
We have saved others in the clerical help. That total saving indi 

Ee cates a reduction in overall strength of the wing, but in fairness to the 

2 Johnson Committee’s report and to our assessment of the thing, we 
think that it has come out of the indirect support elements of the 

" wing and has not affected the combat capability. 

h 

MILITARY POLICE 

e Senator Frrauson. Now, how many military police have you as 

8 signed atabase? How is that determined ¢ 

. Colonel McCurisry. It is determined, sir, by the criticality of the 

.% 


security at that particular base. For instance, on sites that are stock 
piling atomic bombs or any other area where we have that sort of 
’ situation or on the SAC bases that have the capability of delivering 


6 atomic weapons, we have more air police located at those places and less 
at others. 

: Senator Frerauson. Take, for instance, my own State, at Selfridge, 

how many would you have assigned to that kind of base? 


Colonel McCuristy. That, as I recall, is a fighter-interceptor base 
and we would have only the security necessary to maintain discipline 
on the base, as well as to provide perimeter defense of the base; in 

other words, to maintain the guard gates. 

Senator Freraeuson. J had 1 case where you had 5 gates open on the 
base 24 hours a day. 

Colonel McCurisry. That sir, is what we have tried to decrease in 
this program we are talking about now. We have made a 20-percent 

' reduction in air police and we are going to, by that reduction, try to 
improve the number of guard gates that must be maintained and cause 
the commander to actually reduce the number of guards necessary. 
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Senator Frreuson. Of course, you have reduc ved. it then 20 percent? 
Colonel McCurisry. Yes, sir; over our last year’s projection. 
Senator Frerauson. Do you find that the Air Force is any more— 
do not want to call it rule breaking—than any of the other services? 


SECURITY RESPONSIBILITIES 


Colonel McCurisry. Sir, I think you will find that the Air Force 
has more classified items built into their aircraft, and we have more 
of a responsibility from a security standpoint than most of the other 
services, especially since our aircraft are located on each one of our 
airfields in such concentrations that saboteurs could wreck many if 
they were unguarded. I believe our security forces are probably 
larger than the other services for two reasons—the reason I just men- 
tioned and the geographical dispersion and a greater number of bases. 

Senator Fereuson. But are not all of your bases well screened by 
high fences ? 

Colonel McCuristy. As many as we could construct that way, sir, 
but several of them have not been as yet. 

Senator Fercuson. It would take more police where you do not 
have a screen. 

Colonel McCunrisry. That is true. 

Senator Frreuson. But when you have a fence screen, it would 
take many less men. 

Colonel McCuristry. That is true; it has been proven. 

Senator Fercuson. What rank does the average military police on 
the airbase have? 

Colonel McCurisry. They have a career ladder. They start in as 
a private; and over a period of oe if they proceed through bein 
the squadron leader, and so on, of Air Police, they can get to maste 
sergeant. Now, the average gradespread of an Air Police detach- 
ment, [I would say, would be somewhere around a “buck” sergeant or 
the three-str ipe level. The average, that is; I mean, by that, the total 
throughout the force would not be much higher than that. Most of 
them would be below that. 


ao 
£ 
r 


PILOTS NEEDED FOR 1954 


Senator Frercuson. How many pilots do you think you will need 
in 1954;by the end of 1954? 

Colonel McCuristy. Mr. Chairman, we have run out the total seat 
requirement; that is the way we have determined the pilot require- 
ment. We have taken the pilot and copilot and we have furnished 
those to the personnel people, and they say on board we have so many; 
we require so many more, and that is the way we have determined 
what rate we want to train. I understand in this program there is 
a requirement for 7,200. 


PERSONNEL NEEDED FOR 1954 


Senator Fercuson. That was not the question, the whole total num- 
ber; how many personnel do you now think you will need by the end 
of fiscal 1954? 

They are classified ? 
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General Horwoop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. Are these numbers the same as the previous 
plan? 

General Horwoop. No, sir; they are less. 

Senator Frercuson. Give it to us for the previous plan. 

General Horwoop. May I furnish that in the record? I have it in 
a different form. 

Senator Frercuson. All right; get it for the record. Put in at the 
same time the number of pilots you have now, the nearest date to now 
that you have come. 

General Picuer. We will have to round them off and furnish to 
the committee under the proper classification. 

(The information is classified and will be furnished the committee 
under separate cover.) 


REQUIRED TRAINING RATE TO OBTAIN GOAL 


Senator Freravson. What annual training rate will be required to 
obtain the desired number that you have said by the end of 1954? 
Is it 7,200? 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. By the end of 1955? 

General Picuer. The 7,200 rate applies throughout the interim 
program of 120 wings. 

Senator Fereuson. Now, you claim that the appropriations asked 
for here and the carryover will not provide sufficient funds for train- 
ing stations and for people to attain a 10,000 or an annual 12,000 
rate in the next 2 years. 

General Horwoop. That is true. If we are to go then to 10,000 or 
12,000, we have to divert trained personnel that are not obligated to 
the activation of the 120 wings. In other words, it is all a balance 
proposition. 

Senator Frrevson. Well, did you not in the past 2 years have 
enough money in the appropriation for training stations and for 
people? 

General Horpwoop. In past appropriations the answer is “Yes.” 

Senator Frreuson. Yes, to train 10,000 or 12,000, annual training 
rate. 

General Horwoop. The answer to that is “Yes,” with the exception 
of the moratorium, so to speak, to review the requirements. 

Senator Ferauson. That took place 4 months ago. Up to that time 
you had the money. 

General Horwoop. To the best of my knowledge, unless the Director 
of Training has information to the contrary. 

Senator Frercuson. You were going as fast as you could go, and 
the delay was not dollars. 

Colonel Dany. That is correct. 

Senator Ferauson. Would that not be true in 1954 and it would not 
be dollars? 

General Asensto. You mean under the present circumstances, sir? 

Senator Frercuson. I am talking about dollars. 

General Asensio. No, sir: it would not be true. 

Senator Frereuson. Is there enough dollars and training stations? 
You had them in the past. 
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General Asensto. Not considering the other functions to be per- 
formed, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. What are the other functions to be performed 
that stops you from doing this? 

General Asensio. Progress toward a balanced 120-wing Air Force. 

Senator Fereuson. But you were able to do it in the past. 

General Asensio. We were not progressing toward a 120-wing 
Air Force: we were progressing toward 143, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, but you were only up to what, 92? 

General Picuer. We had 106 wings activated at the end of fiscal 
1953. 

Senator Frrauson. How many did you have in existence? 

General Picuer. There were 106 in existence, of which 93 were 
operational. 

Senator Frrcuson. In some degree? 

General Picumr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. How many had you actually modernized? Was 
it not a little less than 47 ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Fercuson. Fully modernized ? 


FULLY MODERNIZED WINGS 


General Picuer. No, sir, not fully modernized because the aircraft 
modernizaton, which was paid for from 1953 and earlier funds, are 
not completely produced until 1955, 

Senator Fercuson. That number does not answer my question. My 
question is, What have you fully modernized? Completely is a better 
word than fully. Is it not less than 47 ? 

General Picner. No. At the end of fiscal 1953 [deleted] would be 
equipped with first-line aircraft. 

Senator Fereuson. In fiscal 1953—you still have 6 months to go. 

General Picuer. No, sir, we have but a few days to go. 

Senator Fereuson. Oh, you said fiscal. How many wings fully and 
completely modernized ? 

General Picner. Equipped with first-line equipment. 

Senator Frereuson. You changed the definition now. What is the 
difference between first-line equipment and fully modernized ? 

General Picurr. According to our definition an aircraft which is 
first line is one which is capable of performing the combat mission for 
which the airplane is designed. If you would take as an example 
in the fighter-interceptor field, an F-51, with which we started fight- 
ing in Korea would not be a suitable aircraft, but the F-84 and F—86’s 
which have supplanted those F-51’s are obviously capable of doing 
the job and that in a general way is the difference between the first- 
and second-line aircraft. 

Even more broadly you might say that a World War II aircraft is 
almost universally considered now a second-line aircraft since the 
advent of jets in almost all categories except the transport field. 

Senator Frrcuson. Now, who wants to answer this next question I 
am going to ask? 

General Prcuer. We had better hear it first. 

Senator Ferauson. I want to get a volunteer on this. 
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General Picuer. No blind volunteers, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What would have been said by the Air Force 
if Congress had not reduced the amount of money necessary to pay 
the personnel that you have reduced by virtue of the Johnson report ? 
Who would have screamed on that one that we would ruin the Air 
Force ? 

Colonel McCurisry. I think, sir, at the time the Johnson report was 
first published we thought that the workload involved in the various 
functions covered by the report were such as to require the total num- 
ber of bodies that we had authorized there. Subsequently, as I indi- 
cated, we have, over a period of time, reduced the reporting which gen- 
erates the requirements for clerks as much as possible, combined 
ports and have reduced double-hatted people. I mean by double hat 
ting we let 1 clerk do 2 jobs that 2 people used to do. I think if the 
cuts had been a meat-ax cut at the time the report was published, that 
it would have been a lot more abrupt and harmed the service consider- 
ably more than this gradual refinement which we have been able to 
make. 

Senator Frereuson. I have been asking a lot of questions. Which 
one of you officers wants to look over my office and tell me how many 
pe srsonnel you think I have too many of # 

General Picuer. He is getting very good, Senator, you had better 
not ask him. 

Senator F’erauson. I want to see what he would do about that. 

Colonel McCuristry. Mr. Chairman, the most difficult things to as 
sess as far as workload is concerned are those things that you would 
be asking me, if I made a survey of your office. I mean your planning 
policy ymaking, and general administrative effort. 

Senator Ferauson. We have only one policymaker in that office. 

Colonel McCnristry. Right. T hat solves that problem. 

Senator Frreuson. That solves that problem. 

Colonel McCuristry. But the use of brainpower is a little harder to 
measure than the actual tightening of screws or bolts. I think you will 
grant us that. Civilian industry has found the same situation. But 
I would say if you are not spe nding 150 hours’ overtime each month in 
doing your job, that you are probably adequately mam ed. 

Senator Frrcuson. I am voing to ask you a ques stion. What do 
you consider a month’s hours ¢ 

Colonel McCurisry. I would say, sir, in all fairness to everyone’s 
health, and so on, that they should expend the average hourly day 
that is expected of them. In militar y service we are on 24-hours-a-day 
duty status, but I would say the average hourly expenditure of time 
would be on the magnitude of an 8-hour working day. 

Senator Ferauson. Now, you reduced strength. How much did you 
take out of the training for new recruits, how much money and 
how much personnel ? 

Colonel McCurtsty. Sir, we reduced the amount ho bac] kup propor- 


ow 


tional to the students that were coming into the indoctrination train 
ing, but I do not have the figures available here. 7 ean furnish it to you 


and show you the proportion of students we were going to train under 
the old, 1,061,000 program, the number we are going to train now, and 
the proportional reduction of overhead as compared between the 1,061, 
000 and the 960,000. 
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GRADUATE RECRUITS IN TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Senator Frercuson. Would we be correct in estimating that about 
80 a rcent recruits go to technical training? 

Colonel Dany. In the 1954 fiscal year it is planned that 83 percent 
of the graduates from basic military training wil! go to technical 
training. That is peculiar for that particular year. It does not hold 
for every year. 

Senator Fercuson, What was it last year? 

Colonel Dany. Seventy-five percent, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. Why do you increase it ? 

Colonel Dany. We are increasing it in fiscal year 1954 in anticipa- 
tion of the large losses of skilled airmen which we will sustain in 1955. 
There is at least a 6 months’ lead time on the production of technically 
trained people. 

Senator Frrauson. What is going to cause you to lose these in 1955? 

Colonel Dany. We have coming up for reenlistment at that time 
those people who were enlisted in the Air Force just prior to Korea. 
As General Hopwood explained, on a 4-year cycle, and they will be 
hitting us in 1955. 

ANTICIPATED REENLISTMENT 


Senator Fercuson. What percentage do you anticipate will go out 
then? 

General Hopwoop. We enlisted 269,000 airmen in fiscal 1951. They 
all come due for separation in fiscal 1955. We are hopeful that 1 
out of 3 will reenlist of that group. We face the potential loss of the 
balance. The problem is related to the 4-year cycle, Mr. Chairman. 
During the fiscal year 1950 we only took in 80,000. So it is that group 
we lose during fiscal year 1954. 

Senator Frrevson. Is it not true you had a lot of these people 
trained in the technical training that you have not been able to use? 

General Horwoop. I believe that is true in one case in the growth 
of the Air Force, and that relates to the testimony of the Chief of Staff 
when he referred to Dr. Learned, of Harvard University, who was 
called in by the Chief of Staff and Secretary Finletter to look at the 
manpower cost of this 143-wing program because the Air Staff initially 
had computed a rate that they felt was excessively high. After ap- 
proximately 4 months of work by Dr. Learned, we did come in with 
a completely revised program, including a revised concept. 

We took skills out, we took functions out throughout the program. 
As a result of that action, and that action was approved to the best 
of my knowledge, as we entered the fourth quarter of fiscal year 1952, 
as a result of that adjustment in our program we did find ourselves 
with approximately 30,000 individuals scattered throughout the Air 
Force that we have now eliminated as a requirement by cutting the 
function. 

Senator Fercuson. With all of this training should you not be able 
to do work with less men ? 

General Horwoop. No, sir, for this reason: Fiscal 1954 is our best 
year—— 

Senator Frerauson. You are not like business then, that every year 
they figure that with 3 percent less men they can get the same amount 
of work. 
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General Horwoop. If we could hire and fire the way business does 
and pay the going wage and control our- 

Senator Feruson. You have a lot that ostoeee does not have as far 
as your personnel is concerned; you can compel them to work. 

General Hopwoop. That is true, but we cannot compel them to stay 
on duty. 

Senator Fercuson. You can on your military personnel. 

General Horwoop. Not after the term of enlistment, that is the 
problem we have, sir. As people leave the service your experience 
level takes an adjustment. During fiscal year 1954 we will have the 
highest experience level in 4 years, but in fiscal 1955 that drops off. 


PERSONNEL TURNOVER 


reat turnover in business as 


Senator Fercuson. Do you not have a 
well as in military? 

General Hopwoop. I cannot speak for business. I assume there is 
some. It is also true that the man working on a final assembly line of 
an aircraft factory does not have to do as much as a man that has to 
maintain the total aircraft. There is a difference in the requirement 
for experience. 

Senator Fercuson. What has been done to get the most out of on- 
the-job training so as to reduce the need for technica] training? 

General Horwoop. There is a whole series of actions that have been 
taken in that regard. The first thing you have to do on job training 
is get an experienced man out on the job to supervise. Due to our 
rapid buildup, we have not had the numbers of the oldtimers that you 
need to devote to supervision of the youngsters. The second thing we 
have done is establish expert trainer personnel in the training com- 
mand who have gone out and assessed the job on all these bases and 
given to the commanders advice and guidance on how to do the best 
training. On-the-job training is going on constantly and the highest 
percentage of our people acquire their journeyman skills on the job. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF BANDS 


Senator Fercuson. Who gave us the figure this morning as to the 
number of bands we had ? 

Colonel McCuristy. Sir, I was going to give you the figure. There 
are 95 of them presently activ: ated in our over 600 bases. In other 
words, we said this morning that the number of bands was more pro- 
portionate to the bases than it was to the number of people. So there 
are 95 bands actually in existence in the Air Force today. 

Senator Fercuson. How many have you planned for 1954? 

Colonel McCuristy. We had ‘planne \d 109. I believe. We are going 
to reduce 40 from those planned or reduce 26 of the ones presently 
activated. 

Senator Fereuson. What were you going to pay for instruments? 

General Asensto. That figure will have to be supplied. 

Senator Ferauson. Will you supply that? 

General Asrensto. Yes. 

Senator’Frreuson. I got rather a shock when learned out of the 
Navy as to how much they are going to pay for instruments. Will 
you get us that figure? 
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General Asensto. Yes, sit 
(The information referred to follows:) 


The “Maintenance and an ations” appropriation, fiscal year 1954 estimate, 


project 421, includes $35,252 for musical instruments for Air Force bands. 


Senator Frreuson. How many bands are you going to have this 
next year, 1954, with this cut? 

Colonel McCurisry. We do not intend to activate any additional 
and I believe there is a study generated by Mr. White right at the 
present time toward evaluating what we now have. We have planned 
to reduce 26 of those we now have as of this date. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you think you are going to keep the 109? 

General Asensio. We know very well we are not. 

Senator Frrauson. How many do you say 

General Asensio. We are going to cut a Ses ible number, but 
with the study in process, I would not like to come to any arbitrary 
conclusion on it, sir. I have not myself been engaged in that study. 

Colonel McCurisry. We now contemplate having only 69 of the 
5 in being by the end of fiscal year 1954. This number may be fur- 
ther reduced by the present study. 

Senator Fercuson. I just want to know what you are going to do 
next year. 

Colonel McCurisry. We do not intend to activate any additional 
bands. 

Senator Frreuson. Do you know whether anything has been done in 
the last week on this band proposition ¢ 

Colonel McCurisry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. What have you done? 


EFFECT OF BANDS ON MORALE 


Colonel McCurisry. The study I was talking about was generated 
by the Secretary of the Air Force. He established a committee to 
really go into this and compare it with the Navy, the Army, the 
morale factor and everything else and to recommend to him the mini- 
mum number of bands that the force felt they could get by with under 
this new concept. 

Senator Frerauson. You do not think just because we find that the 
Navy is going to have some bands you are going to have an equal 
number ? 

Colonel McCuristry. No, sir; we have never done that sir. We feel 
that our bands are required because of isolated locations of bases and 
for various necessary ceremonial functions. 

Senator Frrevson. There is no doubt about the morale effect of 
the bands, but the question is, how can we reduce it and how can we 
still have sufficient for morale purposes. 

Colonel McCuarisry. That is right, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. Now, do I understand that the various personnel 
officers are going to study these problems of personnel in order that 
the "vy may reduc e the number ? 

Colonel McCurisry. Right, sir. 

Senator Fercusun. Who is the expert on clerks? Is th: at your job? 

Colonel McCnrisry. Yes, sir. We are making a very’ concerted 
effort, as I said, to reduce the number of reports, thereby decreasing 
the workload and being able to do away with the clerk. 
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SERGEANT CHAUFFEURS 


Senator Fercuson. Who is in charge of sergeant chauffeurs? Usu 
ally you see a sergeant as a chauffeur for a number of pleasure cars. 

Colonel McCuristry. We have already established a very strong 
policy that chauffeurs would be an additional duty insofar as possible, 
we intend to explore this area in making our requirements balance 
against the reduced military strength at 960,000. 

Senator Ferauson. You are trying to get the chauffeurs doing some 
thing else besides sitting around in a car ¢ 

Colonel McCuristry. Right. 

Senator Frrauson. Because that is a hot job sitting in a car, pal 
ticularly ina hot summer. I think something can be done. 

Colonel McCurisry. We are doing something on that now. 

Senator Frreuson. Is there still a rule that an officer cannot drive 
acar? 

Colonel McCurisry. I do not know the answer to that. 

General Picuer. I drove mine in Japan, but I do not know what 
the local ground rule is. 

Senator FERGI SON. Is there a rule? There is in some of the 
services. 

Colonel McCuris1 Y. I believe here in Washington you are not 
allowed to drive a Government vehicle as an officer. I am not sure. 

(The following information was supplied :) 

There is no Air Force policy which prohibits the driving of a Government motor 
vehicle by an officer. Such restriction may be imposed, however, by the command- 
ing officer of an Air Force installation if he deems such restriction is necessary. 
The base commander is given complete authority over motor vehicles under his 
jurisdiction. 

rERMINAL LEAVE 


Senator Fercuson. We have a question on terminal leave. I would 
like to have you submit a statement showing the amount of terminal 
leave payment during fiscal 1953 and what you propose to have to pay 
in fiscal 1954, showing the number of personnel involved and the 
average payment per man. 

General Asrensto. That will be inserted in the record, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


(See also pp. 1035-1087) 


Analysis of lump-sum terminal leave payments 


A verage number Average pay 


of days ments 


Number 


Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 


year year year year year y —_ _ mm — 

1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 YS. ear 1951 
Commissioned officers 20, 727 | 18, 73¢ 33 2 $54 $512 ($11, 206, 000 |$9, 593. 0090 
Warrant officers 137 1sv 46 42 62 Ae 77. 000 107. 000 
Female medical officers 530 446) 25 28 49 10) 185. 000 39 000 
Airmen 173, 113 | 136, 208 31 52 19] 19 33. 122. 000 (26. 615. 000 
Aviation cadets 87 Lis 20 20 1 7 , 000 9, 000 
Aggregate. 194, 544 156, 247 1 32 230 235 44. 683, 000 (36, 663, 00 


Public Law 704, 79th Congress (Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946) as amended 
by Public Law 350, 80th Congress, permits military personnel to accrue or 
accumulate leaves of absence not in excess of 60 days and authorizes lump-sum 
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terminal-leave payments for unused accrued leave at time of discharge. De- 
partment of the Air Force Regulation No. 35-22, dated November 25, 1952, 
governs leaves of absence of military personnel. Policy regarding the granting 
of leaves of absence to military personnel is outlined in paragraph 6 of this 
regulation and is quoted as follows: 


“Commanders at all echelons will insure that members of their command are 
afforded the opportunity for and are encouraged to avail themselves frequently 
of leave. Commanders will approve such requests for leave, subject only to 
military necessity. The practice of accruing leave to the maximum is unde- 
sirable and is to be discouraged.” 


PER DIEM SUBSISTENCE PAY 


Senator Fereuson. I have a letter here with a question in it. This 
man wants to know whether we know, the committee, that the people 
who get flight pay are also paid $9 a day while on flight. Who know 
that ? 

General Horwoop. He may be under certain circumstances. If he 
is referring to an individual whose military duty is flying to maintain 
his proficiency as pilot, he does not get the additional $9. 

If on the other hand he is ordered to fly a C-54 aircraft from 
Washington National Airport to Casa Blanca and as a result must 
remain away from home and handle all his expenses on that trip, 
he is entitled to what we call a per diem, which is the $9 figure in- 
volved in that question. 

Senator Frravuson. What if he is quartered on the base when he 
gets there? 

General Horpwoop. If he is quartered on the base, he receives a 
lesser figure. I do not know what the figure is set for Casa Blanca 
at the moment. but he receives in dollars enough to pay for the food 
that he consumes while he is there. 

Senator Frreuson. This idea then that when he is on this flying 
pay, would he get flying pay while he is flying to Casa Blanca ? 

General Horwoop. Certainly. 

General Picuer. He gets flying pay by the month, sir. The legal 
requirement is 4 hours | flying per month. The Air Force require- 
ment in order to maintain the training is above that. 

Senator Fercuson. What is it? 

General Picuer. It is 100 hours a year for all pilots of which 20 
hours would be instrument flying and 15 hours would be night flying. 
That is the minimum proficiency that is required as well as passing 
an instrument check and getting an instrument card which consti- 
tutes making ground-control-approach landings. 

Senator Fercuson. While he is performing these 100 hours, either 
night or day or instrument or otherwise that he is required to do, he 
gets paid for that as flight pay? 

General Picuer. Yes, sir, he gets a monthly amount of flight pay 
which is set by statute according to his grade. 

Senator Fereuson. As I understand it now, he gets a yearly flight 
pay but to get it he has to fly that number of hours. 

General Pricer. It is tied into monthly increments. He has to do 
a specific amount each month. 

Senator Fercuson. Part of this time he might get this $9 that this 
constituent is talking about? 

General Picner. But the $9 is not related to the flight pay. 
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Senator Fereuson. It is above the flight pay. 

General Picuer. Yes. He could be an officer who is not on flying 
status who is under competent military orders tc ride in the airplane 
and he, that officer, would likewise draw per diem. 


VIRGINIA BEACH CASE CITED 


Senator Frrauson. For instance, Saturday morning we go down 
to Virginia Beach to this demonstration. Would the pilot and the 
copilot be getting $9 a day for flying that plane? 

General Picner. Would you be coming back the same day? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 

General Picurer. He would not draw that. 

Senator Frrauson. They fly down and fly back, and that is cred- 
ited to them against the time that they would have to work on flight 
to get flight pay? 

General Picrer. Yes, sir. If he were to fly you to Japan and be 
gone, say, on a trip of 2 weeks, no matter where he goes in he has ex- 
penses for board and room and laundry, which is what this per diem 
allowance is supposed to cover. It varies in amount according to the 
place that you are going, because some places are cheap. You cannot 
spend very much on Okinawa, and if you go to London it is very dif_i- 
cult to get a bed and food for $9 a day 

Senator Ferauson. So this is an average, then; he is right in some 
respects in this letter. 

Colonel Cartson. It is $9 in the United States, and it varies accord- 
ing to the location overseas, depending on the cost of living in that 
particular area. 

Senator Ferguson. What is it in Paris? 

Colonel Cartson. I have not made that trip yet. I think 
around $13 or $14. 

Senator Frereuson. I understand from the staff it is $16. 

Colonel Baypata. It is $14 a day. 


PUBLICITY WARFARE 


Senator Frreuson. I get from one of the Senators here an item 
that he wants to know about on the record. He says there is ago ity 
warfare among the American military forces in Europe. The United 
States Air Force officials charged that they have not been getting their 
share of headlines in the Army-sponsored Stars and Stripes, the only 
United States service daily on the Continent, until recently. 

To counteract the alleged space gral bing by the gro und forces, the 
Air Force is backing a rival newspaper in Europe, the New Air Force 
Daily. Who is going to be the editor of that? Who knows about it? 

General Picner. That is a subject we are not—— 

Senator FERGUSON. Have you not been covered on that ? 

General-Picner. No. sir, but we can find the answer to that, Senator. 

Senator Frreuson. Will you let us know about the Air Force 
Daily? 

General Picuer. We will. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Volume 1, No. 1, of the Air Force Daily was published 
paper is published in London, England, 5 days each \ 
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Friday, by the Army Times Publishing Co., of Washington, D. C. It is not an 
official publication of the United States Air Force. It is a private enterprise 
and the paper sells for 5 cents per copy or $10 per year. The editor is Mr. Dale 
White, and the news editor is Mr. l’'red Shaw 

The news contained in the paper is general in nature and is not restricted 
to events which take place in the Air Force, The first issue contained articles 
by Dave LeRoy, Earl Wilson, Ruth Montgomery, Robert S. Allen, Drew Pearson, 
Robert C. Ruark, Sheila Graham, and other such writers. There were news items 
on World events at large, social events, sports, and 2 pages of comics. 

Senator Ferauson. I would like to have the amount of money you 
saved by virtue of the Johnson report and personnel cut. Then I 
would like to know of the efficiency and management any saving made 
on a monthly and yearly basis, both in money and personnel. 

Colonel McCurisry. I think we can give that to you. 

(The information referred to appears on pp. 1645-1646. ) 

Senator Fercuson. We will take up tomorrow morning, if any of 
you gentlemen are connected with them, research and development 
and then Reserve personnel requirements, Air National Guard, con- 
tingencies and finishing up last with maintenance and operation. 

So we will recess until 9:30 tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., Tuesday, June 23, 1953, a recess was taken 
until tomorrow, Wednesday, June 24, 1953, at 9:30 a. m.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 1953 


Unirep STaTes SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 9:50 a. m., pursuant to recess, In room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Homer Ferguson (chairman of the sub 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Ferguson, Young, Smith, MeClellan, and 
Flanders. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT’ 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. DONALD N. YATES, DIRECTOR OF 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
DEVELOPMENT; MAJ. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER; MAJ. GEN. 0. S. PICHER, 
ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERA- 
TIONS; BRIG. GEN. MARSHALL S. ROTH, ASSISTANT FOR DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAMING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, DEVELOPMENT; 
AND TREVOR GARDNER, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY 
OF THE AIR FORCE (RESEARCH DEVELOPMENT) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Ferguson. We will take up this morning the question of 
research and development. 

General Yates, you may proceed, please. 

Major General Yates. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit 
tee, the purpose of my discussion is to present to you the Air Force 
budget estimates for the fiscal year 1954 segment of our research 
and development program. Since any research and development pro- 
gram is necessarily based on a hard core of basic projects continuing 
over periods of 3 or more years, major changes in the program from 
year to year are limited. ‘The basic program is based on a continuing 
analysis of the Air Force missions are the determination of those tools 
essential to accomplish these missions. Factors influencing modifica- 
tion of the program throughout its life center primarily on new assess- 
ments of enemy capabilities; technological breakthroughs or failures 
26 1407 
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and, even more important, modifications to the structure and opera- 
tional plans of the Air Force caused by new developments in the inter- 
national, political, and economic situation. 

The fiscal year 1954 program for research and development in the 
Air Force is a segment of our overall program modified by the con- 
siderations I have indicated. It is oriented to utilize available dol- 
lars to provide us with the most effective tools and weapons for the 
projected forces during the ensuing years. Although a large continu- 
ing effort is being placed on improvement in the force in being, em- 
phasis in the fiscal year 1954 program has been placed on expediting 
the availability of advanced weapons systems capable of overcoming 
the forecast weapons of our potential adversary. 


PURPOSE OF FUNDS 


The funds requested in this budget estimate for fiscal year 1954 are 
to provide for the development of weapons for the three m: jor combat 
missions: air defense, strategic air operations, and tactical air opera- 
tions. T he i increasing capability of the enemy to attack this country 
with atomic weapons makes it imperative that a major effort be con- 
tinued on the development of an integrated air defense network and 
high performance interceptors to prevent a crippling blow to our 
economic, military, and social structure. Furthermore, in order to 
most effectively counter an enemy air blow against this Nation, we 
must p lace e mphasis upon the de velopme nt of strategic air weapons 

ystems which are capable of penetrating the enemy defenses and de- 
stroying vital targets. In addition, we must develop tactical air 
weapons to protect our ground troops against enemy air attacks, to 
sever enemy lines of supply and communication, and to attack and 
destroy enemy troops, mi iteriel, and emplacements in support of our 
ground forces. Backing up these combat operations, we are develop- 
ing air transport, air rescue, and air evacuation aircraft, as well as the 
necessary training equipment, communications equipment, weather 
reconnaissance and forecasting equipment, and other tools necessary 
to support air operations. 

In the development of these new weapons systems and their asso- 
ciated equipment, we have taken cognizance of the serious problem of 
increasing complexity with the associated ills of difficult maintenance 
and operation and lessened reliability. Particular effort is being made 
in this program to attain the proper balance between the essentially 
incompatible parameters of simplicity and poor performance on the 
one hand versus complexity and higher * performance on the other. 
Our objective in this effort is to establish that balance which will pro- 
vide weapons with maximum kill, or destructive potential, per dollar 
cost and per unit of manpower. 


PROGRAM MODIFICATION 


The program I am presenting to you was of necessity modified very 
recently to comply with recent plans and major objective changes. It 
will have to be continually reworked and reviewed to adjust to present 
requirements in light of new technological and military developments. 
\fter reviewing the budget details which are before you in the justi- 
fication of estimates for fiseal year 1954, 1 would like to go off the 
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record and proceed with a classified discussion of the weapons systems 
in the program and some of the military and intelligence factors be- 
hind these items. 

UNLIQUIDATED OBLIGATIONS 


Senator Fmrauson. I would like to have for the record the unliqui- 
dated obligations from June 30, 1952. That is when you started the 
1953 fiscal year. 

General Asensio. The unexpended balance as of June 30, 1952, for 
research and development is $457,252,216. 

Senator Fercuson. That is the unobligated ? 

General Asensio. No, sir; unexpended. 

Senator Frercuson. How much was the unobligated? If you want 
to, you can furnish those figures for the record. 

General Asensto. As of June 30, 1952. the unobligated balance in 
this appropriation was $51,047,317. 

Senator Frerauson. Now, what were those two items as of June 
30, 1953 ? 

General Asrensio. As of June 30, 1953, the current projection is that 
there will be no unobligated balance. 

Senator Frrevson. All obligated, but how much unexpended ? 


ANTICIPATED UNEXPENDED BALANCI 


General Asensio. Unexpended balance, June 30, 1953, $537,252,216. 

Senator Frrcuson. That really represents work ordered and not 
performed and ready for payment? 

General Asensto. That is correct, sir. The growth in the un- 
expended balance here is representative of the fact that in this appro- 
priation the lead times are large, as they are in certain other appro- 
priations of the Air Force. It is for that reason that the Congress 
has established a no-year appropriation. 

Senator Frreuson. Is a lot of this out in smaller educational institu- 
tions, and so forth, like the Bureau of Standards? 

General Asensio. I would not say a lot, sir. General Yates will 
cover that, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. How much is done by the Air Force itself? 
How much of this research and development ¢ 


PLANNED EXPENDITURE 


General Yates. Very little. Out of the total appropriation re- 
quested for fiseal 1954, a total of $483,862,000, of which $475,000,000 
is new funds, there is a planned expenditure within shop of $67,- 
150.000. 

Senator Frerauson. The rest is outside ? 

General Yates. The rest is outside of the Department of the Air 
Force. 

Senator Frrouson. The rest is in the Government ? 

General Yates. Some is in the Government, but the 
jority of it is under contract. 

Senator Frerauson. Outside the Government ? 

General Yates. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. What is the rate of expenditure 
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General Asensio. The expenditures for fiscal year 1953 are esti- 
mated at $450 million. 
Senator Frrauson. What was it in 1952? 
General Asensio. The actual expenditures for fiscal year 1952 were 
$342.528,258. 
Senator Fercuson. What is the Rand Corp. ¢ 


RAND CORP, 



























General Yares. The Rand Corp., Mr. Chairman, is a nonprofit 
organization working under contract with the Air Force for operations 
mnaly SIs, Weapon system eV aluation type of research. 

Senator Frrcuson. Who set it up 4 

General Yares. It was set up by the Air Force originally on arrange- 
ment with Douglas and later placed outside as an independent corpo- 
ration. 

Senator F'rrauson. Where does it get its name, Rand ¢ 

General Yates. Research and development. 

Senator Frercuson. That is what it is? 

General Y ATES. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frracuson. It has nothin 
manufacturing company ¢ 
General Yares. No, sir; it is a nonprofit research corporation. 
Senator Frerauson. It was set up originally by the Government ¢ 
General Yarrs. It was set up at the request of the Air Force, 


og to do with the Rand Corp., the 





REASON FOR ESTABLISHMENT 





Senator Frrauson. Was it done in order to get scientists under a 
nonprofit organization where they could contract with it and pay them 
(lifferent salaries, very different arrangements than they would under 
the Government ¢ 





General Yares. It was set up to get together a group of various types 
of scientists and engineers to work on Air Force pakiiiie specifically 
and to be continually aware of Air Force weapons system problems. 

Senator Frerauson. You say today it is a different setup; is it? 

General Yates. No, sir; it is still the same. 

Senator Ferauson. And about $6 million will be given over to that ? 

General Yares. Six million dollars per year is the approximate 
level: yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Have you any other such organizations ? 

General Yarrs. No, sir; there are none set up specifically of that 
type that I can think of. We are dealing with universities on various 
problems but no separate— 

Senator Frrauson. Does this enable you to get around the idea of 
a ceiling on your personnel ? 

General Yares. No, sir; this is not the type of work that would 
normally be done internally. 

Senator Frereuson. It is not that kind of work? 

General Yares. No, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. In other words, if you would not do it through 
the Rand Corp., you would contract with some university or someone 
else ? 

General Yarrs. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Frreuson. It is not the work at all that is done unde 


Government sponsorship ¢ 

General Yates. No, sir. 

General Asensio. There is no effort on the part of the Air Force 
to get around any ceiling on civilian personnel 


RAND CORP, PERSON NEI 


Senator Frrauson. How many personnel are working : 
Corp. ¢ 

General Yares. Five hundred, I believe, is the level, approximately 

Senator Frrauson. Who operates it? Who is the actual manager ¢ 
How much is it dominated by the Air Force 

General YATES. The entire Wol kload Is dominated by the Air Force. 

Senator iy RGUSON, li is dominated and really part of the An Kor e 
organization ? 

General Yates. No,sir. It is a contractual— 

Senator FERGuSsoN. Who operate it ¢ 

General Yares. The Rand Corp. The Rand Corp. is composed of 
a group of individuals. It is incorporated in California. It | 
board of directors consisting of outstanding industrialists and scien 
tists. The chairman of the board Is Dr. Rowan Gaithe I’. ‘| he othe 
members of the board I ean proy ide. 

Senator Frerauson. Are they on salary, the board ? 

General x ATES, No,sir: the board is not on salay V. 

Senator FERGUSON. They are advisers ? 

General YArers. Yes. 

Senator Ferauson. Who is the actual manager ¢ 

General Y ATES. The hahagvel of the corpol ition Is Frank Coll 
baum. 

Senator Frreuson. Is he on salary ? 

General Yares. He is on a salary basis. 

Senator Frereuson. Would you get that for the record? Do you 
know how much? 

General Yares. No, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. Will you get that for the record ? 

General Yarrs. Yes, sir. Mr. Collbaum receives $37,000 per annum. 

Senator Frrecuson. Do you say it is dominated by the Air Force? 

General Yarrs. It is under contract by the Air Force. 


NO MILITARY CON TROI 


Senator Frrauson. How much freedom of action does this com- 
pany have? 

General Yarrs. That is very difficult to express exactly. Freedom 
of action in what respect, Mr. Chairman ¢ 

Senator Frreuson. To make these tests they want to make 

General YATEs. Thev do everything completely as they want to 

Senator Frereuson. Do you have people in there? 

General Yarrs. No, sir. From time to time we place l or 2 indi 
viduals with Rand at their request to assist on certain projects. There 
is no military control of Rand, sir. 

Senator FERGUSON. That is what I was getting at. There is no 
military control ? 

General Yarrs. No, sir: there is not. 
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WORK SURPLUS 


Senator Ferguson. You have this large surplus. Does this not only 
demonstrate that you are piling up work? 

General Yates. Sir, there is not a large surplus. 

Senator Frercuson. When you have work to the extent of 
million ? 

General Yates. This is work contracted for. 

Senator Frercuson. Yes, but it is not getting done. It is work 
accumulated that you have let a contract and you are not getting 
the work done. 

General Yares. Our rate of expenditures I think follow our rate of 
obligations about 1 year. In other words, we contract on an annual 
basis in general. There are many types of work. 

Senator Ferauson. What do you do? When we give you an appro 
priation you go out and contract the full amount of it? 

General Yarrs. No, sir; we contract the full—— 


PROJECT DETERMINATION 


Senator Ferauson. Who determines the projects that you want done 
and who is in charge of seeing that those projects are gotten out ? 

General Yates. The system for research and development, Mr. 
Chairman, is essentially, if I may describe it in general terms, as fol- 
lows: The Air Force maintains a research and developme nt organiZa- 
tion, Air Research and Development Command, which is responsible 
for monitoring the research and development program. 

Senator Frerauson. Who is in charge of that ? 

General Yates. Lieutenant General Partridge is the commanding 
general. 

Senator Frercuson. How long has he been the head of that? 

General Yarrs. He has been the head for a year and a half, I be- 
lieve. 

Senator Ferauson. Where did he come from ? 

General Yates. He was commanding general of the Fifth Air 
Force, in Korea. 

QUESTION OF QUALIFICATION 


Senator Frreuson. How does a man come out of the field as an 
ace and go into as technical a job as research and development ? 

General Yares. Sir, the problem of managing research and develop- 
ment and an organization responsible for research and development 

requires a considerable amount of experience not only in tec Lesion’ 

research and science but in general administration. The efforts of 
the Air Force have been concentrated particularly during the last 
few years specifically on Air Force requirements and weapons systems. 
It has been shown in the past that allowing research and development 
to be controlled completely by highly tec hnical, highly scientific per- 
sonnel tends to build toward complexity, tends to build toward more 
and more development, new techniques which will complicate and does 
not take sufficient consideration of the operational requirements of the 
field operating forces. 

Senator Frercuson. Are you an engineer ? 
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General Yates. I am a master of science from California Tech, 
sir. 

Senator Frerauson. Are you an engineer ? 

General Yarrs. No, sir. 

Senator Frerevson. Then why did you in the guided missiles finally 
straighten the thing out by getting K. T. Keller; if what you are say- 
ing is true, you can bring a man out of the service, he is an ace today 
and tomorrow he is a man in charge of research spending half a 
billion dollars a year. How can it be done? I am not talking about 
this individual, you understand. I am talking about the idea of try 
ing to do it on this basis. A man is an ace today, tomorrow he is in 
research, supervising and spending a half-billion dollars of the tax 
payers money. 

General Yates. Mr. Chairman, to get the best for the Air Force we 
have found, and a group of scientists from outside have recommended, 
that the Air Research and Development Command be placed under a 
competent Air Force commander who knows Air Force requirements 
and has capability in administration; that he be provided a staff of 
competent scientists, competent engineers, competent experts. 

Senator Ferguson. Here is the test. How does he know whether or 
not a thing he is developing is going to be a success ¢ 

General Yates. He uses the advice of his staff and the advice of the 
scientific personnel. 

Senator Fercuson. Who are his advisers; they are fellow aces; are 
they not ? 

General Yarrs. No, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. Who are they? 

General Yarrs. The Research and Development Command has a 
staff of engineers and scientists. 


PERSON NEL ROSTER 


Senator Frereuson. I wish you would give us the time that these 
people have been in, what their background was, where they came 
from, and went into this organization on research. Now, this Gov 
ernment is spending billions of dollars in research. We have a right 
to know that it is being spent along the right line. 

General Yates. For the record at this time I could give a general 
description of the command and its system of manning. 

Senator Frreuson. Give it for the record. We want it complete. 

General Yates. Do you want a complete record of every key indi- 
vidual in the command ? 

Senator Frerevson. Yes, we do. This is set up on a military 
basis. Now, there is a different thing between the military telling 
the people, the scientist, what they want, than there is actually op- 
erating this research. 

(The information referred to, being classified, was filed with the 
committee. ) 

SCIENTIFIC ADVISORY BOARD 


General Yarrs. Mr. Chairman, we have a scientific advisory board 
to the Chief of Staff of the Air Force. This advisory board reviews 
the Air Force programs and advises the Commanding General, 
ARDC, on the implementation of the program. 
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Senator Frrevson. What is vour position with the program? 

General Yarers. Director of Research and Development, Head- 
quarters, United States Air Force. 

Senator Fercuson. What are your duties? 

General Yarrres. I provide assistance necessary in the headquarters 
to coordinate our work with the Army and Navy, to coordinate across 
the air staff, our work with requirements, to determine that the de- 
velopment program we are carrying out in the command is in fact 
pointed toward meeting future Air Force requirements tied in with 
our plans, with our operations, and that it avoids duplication with 
the Navy and the Army. 

Senator Freravson. Can you answer this question, whether they 
are completely satisfied with the program on this project? Who can 
answer that question ? 

General Yares. I do not understand the question, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. Is there complete satisfaction in this program 
of research ? 

General Yarrs. The Air Force is completely satisfied with its sys- 
tem of organization for manning the program ? 

Senator Freréuson. No. You are always eee with your system 
of organization or you would not have it. I understand military 
organization and you are satisfied with it or you would not have it. 
What I am asking here is, Are you satisfied with the research pro- 
gram? Are there any projects that can be eliminated? Are there 
any that should be pushed further? What do you know about those 
things? 

General Yates. The research and development program that the 
Air Force has under way or had under way is satisfactory to meet 
our requirements. 

Senator Frercuson. Now, do you think there is enough testimony in 
here that this committee can appropriate a half billion dollars on this 
research? As the board of directors here, which is this committee 
and the Senate of the United States, should we not have more evi 
dence? 

General Yates. Mr. Chairman, I am prepared to present our pro- 
gram to the committee in detail. 

Senator Ferauson. Then you tell me whether there is anything in 
here that you are not satisfied with in any of your program, and tell 
me how you know. 

PROGRAM REVIEW 


General Yates. Mr. Chairman, we have a system of review of every 
single item in the program. This has been reviewed carefully. It 
has been coordinated through the research and development—— 

Senator Frrauson. Who reviews it? 

General Yarrs. It has been reviewed by the Air Research and 
Development Command, by my office, by the Air Staff. 

Senator Fercuson. Is it in writing? Are your reviews in writing? 
Is there a report on your reviews? If there is, we would like to have 
it for the record. You see, I have to make a record for the Senate. 
T have to justify before the Senate the expenditures of about a half 
billion dollars. 

General Yarrs. The reviews are in writing, sir, but they are all 
classified. 
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Senator Fercuson. That does not make any difference. We want 
to see them. We want to know what you are doing with this half 
billion dollars. You get a backlog, as I see the e\ idence this morn 
ing; we give you a half billion dollars, you go out and contract. Now, 
we want to know that it is going into projects where there is a chance 
ot success. 

(The information referred to, being classified, was filed with the 
committee. ) 

General YATES. Mr. Chairman, we are spend hg our money in re 
search and development in the most economical and effective basis 
we know how. 

‘Senator Frercuson. How do you know that? Why do you tell me 
it is being spent economically? How do you know that? How do 
you know that any more than I can tell you that it is not? You are 
not out on these proje cts. 

General Yarres. We have the assistance of the Research and Develop 
ment Board, which reviews our program. We have the assistance of 
the scientific advisers— 


PROJECTS TERMINATED 


Senator Ferauson. How many projects did you stop last year and 
say you were going to stop them and have nothing more to do with 
them ? 

General Yates. During the year normally 

Senator Ferauson. No; what did you stop last year in 1953? What 
projects have been stopped? How much money had been spent on 
them? When were they started? Will you get us those? 

General Yarres. We can give you a statement of all projects which 
were terminated. 

Senator Frerauson. That is right. And I would like to know those 
projects that you actually complained to of success on. 

General Yarrs. Yes, sir. The list will be rather long because there 
are in the program a couple of thousand major projects and of these 
projects certalin—— 

Senator Ferguson. You must have them. 

(See pp. 1646-1654.) 

General Yates. We know exactly every project that is in the pro 
gram, Mr, Chairman. 

A classified list of proje cts terminated was submitted to the com- 
ao 

x. Research and development accomplishments in LOY. 

Senator Frercusox. Who has the authority today to stop a project 
and how is it stopper 

General Yares. We have the authority in headquarte1 S. 

Senator Frerauson. Do you have the authority ? 

General Yares. I have the authority to direct the stoppage of 
project. 

Senator Ferauson. Where would you get your advice on stopping 
of the project ? 

General Yarrs. In the Research and Development Board, from 
the Scientific Advisory Board, from the Air Staff. 

Senator Freravson. How would you do it? 

General Yates. As each project is submitted, to start with— 
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Senator Fercuson. No; I am talking about stopping one. How 
would you get information and how would you stop it. 

General Yarrs. The projects are run under continuous review. We 
have semiannual meetings of the Scientific Advisory Board. All the 
program is reviewed piece by piece by the Scientific Advisory Board 
and by the Research and Development Board. As projects appear to 
show less promise, they are subjected to special inquiry, special in- 

vestigations. The result of these investigations, from outside a 
if the question is scientific or technical, from inside sources if it is 
requirements, determine whether we stop a project or continue. 

Senator Fercuson. Are you in a position to judge whether or not a 
project is going along as it should and has prospect of success 


CIVILIAN ASSISTANCE 


General Yates. Yes, sir; with the assistance I have. 

Senator Frerauson. How many of those are military and how many 
are civilian ? 

General Yates. We use civilian assistance solely for the scientific 
judgment and technical judgment on whether the projects are going 
along, the Research and Development Board civilians as well as our 
own Scientific Advisory Board civilians. If the question is on a 
requirement basis, we use military personnel. 

Senator Frrevson. Will you explain the difference between require- 
ment and scientific? 

General Yarrs. Yes, sir. We may initiate a project which would 
improve the capability of the F-86 aircraft, for example. As the 
project progresses it appears that the item which would go in the F-86 
aircraft to make it perform effectively would not be available until, 
we will say, 1 year before the F-86 is due to become second line. The 
requirement for the improvement was originally stated and tied with 
time. If the review of the project shows that it cannot be placed 
in the aircraft until too late a date during the life of that aircraft, 
this then would be a military decision to cancel the project rather 
than spend our money to run an improvement in it to be used effec- 
tively for only 1 year. This decision is made despite assurance by 
scientific advisers that the project will be successful. 

Senator Frerauson. Has that happened in any cases? 

General Yares. Yes, sir; it happened specifically in the case of 
one item with respect to the F-86 aircraft. 


RESEARCH 


Senator Fercuson. Now, do you have any pure research? 

General Yares. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Who determines the procedure? 

General Yates. There is a special advisory committee set up by 
the National Research Council, sir. 


INTERINDUSTRY ANALYSIS 


Senator Frercuson. Have you a program now of interindustry 
analysis or input-output analysis? 
General Yates. I do not recognize the name. 
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Senator Fercuson. You do not recognize that? 

General Yates. No, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Would that be part of your research ? 

General Yares. I do not know exactly what that program is. Is 
that a computation program, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Frerauson. I have a letter here from a constituent. The 
amount of $550,000 is included in the Air Force 1954 budget for re- 
search and development, project 670, for certain research in inter- 
industry analysis. Now, will you tell us about that ? 

General Yates. Does that person have a specific line item on that? 
This may refer to a research project for handling of computations 
for the use of the budget people, the Deputy Chief of Staff, Comp- 
troller. The only project I can think of which ties into this is one 
which we are doing specifically for them. 

Senator Frrauson. Can you tell me why the Air Force under the 
title of “Research,” making weapons, making better planes, would 
be expending a half million dollars on interindustry analysis or in 
put-output analysis? Here is what this constituent says: 

It is a cute trick to hide in the Air Force budget because the bureaucrats 

would never be able to get the money through any of the regular departmental 
budgets. 
Now, who is responsible for putting this in the Air Force research ? 
You see, research is getting to be a major word on the Hill. All 
you have to do is to call a thing research and right through she 
goes. Now, who is responsible for putting this in the Air Force? 
I would like to have the whole analysis, where it came from, whose 
idea it was and all about it, how you get this into the Air Force 
research. 

(See pp. 1655-1656.) 


ANALYSIS OF THE SOVIET SOCIALIST SYSTEM 


Then I want another one. How you can get under Air Force re- 
search an analysis of the Soviet Socialist system. Now, what has 
that got to do with research in the Air Force. You are spending at 
Harvard University money on analysis of the Socialist system of 
Russia. 

General Yates. Yes, sir; this is an extremely important area. 

Senator Frereuson. You tell me what the Socialist system has to 
do with your making better airplanes. Is this one of your projects? 
Have you reviewed this one, the analysis of the Soviet Socialist 
system ¢ 

General Yares. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. You explain on the record how that is part 
of the research of the Air Force. 

(See pp. 1655-1656. ) 


PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


General Yares. This particular project is in the area of psycho- 
logical warfare 

Senator Fereuson. I thought there was a psychological warfare 
board, that it was not the Air Force duty to make research along 
that line. Does every department have its own psychological war- 
fare group? 
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General Yates. Mr. Chairman, the psychological warfare work 
of the four departments, the Army, Navy, Air Force, State Depart 
ment, and the fifth department, CLA, is coordinated through the 
Psychological Strategy Board. The Psychological Strategy Board 
has attempted to assign to various agencies specific jobs of work to 
do- 

Senator Frereauson. Why do they not come up here and get the 
money under their own steam? Why ” they put these as the con 
stituent says here, why do they hide it in the Air Force? 

General Asensio. There is no ee — 

Senator Frereuson. Why is there not ? 

General Asensto. Because we are here to disclose fully, exactly what 
we are doing and to ask the Congress to provide the funds. 

Senator Ferauson. Now, will you explain this one of the interindus- 
try analysis and who is responsible for putting this in the Air Force 
budget ? 

General Asensto. No statement has been made ever that everything 
included in the research and development appropriations is for the 
purpose of advancing production of aircraft spec ific rally. 

Senator Frreuson. W hat is it for in the Air Force? What is your 
idea what it is for? 

General Asensio. My idea is that it is for purposes of research and 
development in all fields that will aid in the accomplishment of the 
mission of the Air Force and that it is not applied to those purposes 
until the matter is fully disclosed to all reviewing agencies. 

Senator Ferauson. You can see why I want a list of all your re- 
search problems? 

General Yates. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. Because if you are going to make research that 
either the Labor Department or the Congress ought to be the ones 
that are doing it. 

General Yarrs. We are here, sir, to show you precisely what we are 
doing and why. 


REASON FOR INCLUSION OF ITEMS IN RESEARCH 


Senator Frrauson. I am only here to ask you the questions. 

Now, what is the explanation of this? Why is it in the Air Force? 
Who put it there? How much money has been spent on it, and I 
would like a clear analysis of these two projects, and show how they 
relate to the Air Force and ought to be under the research of the Air 
Force. 

General Yates. Mr. Chairman, I would like to answer both of those 
questions briefly if you will permit me, and supplement it for the 
record. 

(See p. 1655.) 

If the projects you mention with respect to interindustry is in fact 
the computer project, the research and development program included 
at the request of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Comptroller, certain 
equipment development in computer technology to meet a requirement 
of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Comptroller. The research and de- 
velopment program contained a computer project specifically pointed 
toward development of computer techniques. We develop computer 
techniques for fire-control systems, we develop computer techniques 
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for air defense systems, we use computers in many places. It was 
this type of hardware development ve undertook in this development 
program. 

The questions regarding the purposes to which the techniques were 
to be used will be provided to you for the record later. 

With respect to the second question, having to do with the study 
of the Soviet Socialist system, all the military departments have a 
need to know the structure of the Soviet social system. I think the 
Department that had the primary interest. in this case was the State 
Department. The State Department recognized that the Rand Corp. 
had within its structure some of the most competent pe ople to ani: ily Ze 
this spec ifie project. Since the Air Force has been contracting with 
the Rand Corp. and since it also had a need with respect to target 
vulnerabilities, which is a part of this particular study (social vul- 
nerabilities as well as physical and material vulnerabilities are recog- 
nized in the operation) the Air Force agreed with the State Depart 
ment to carry out this investigation with the Rand Corp. 


HARVARD STUDY ON SOVIET VULNERABILITIES 


There was a further investigation which may possibly be the spe- 
cific study referred to. As the member of the staff has just indicated 
to me, this is the Harvard study on Soviet vulnerabilities. This latter 
study was strictly an Air Force study. 

Senator Fercuson. A man writes me and says: 


The probability is, as the secretary of Harvard College stated in his letter to 
me, the phrase “working model” involves a bit of professional jargon current at 
the present time among statistical workers in social relations. 


He said— 

The Harvard College has been given $75,000 for the development of a working 
model of the Soviet social system. 

I received the notice of this the latter part of 1952. I have just seen the 
release of another appropriation given to Harvard of $141,000 for continuing 
the work and extension of time on development of a working model of the 
Soviet social system, PR No. 304486. 

Now, as I understand it, Harvard also had $150,000 for another 
research job connected with the Defense Department as to certain 
items. What is this working model? How are you going to make a 
working model out of the Soviet social system ? 

General Yates. This is pointed toward the designation of the So 
viet social vulnerabilities. 

Senator Ferevson. Why is this not in the psychological warfare 
department ? 

General Yarrs. The Air Force has a psychological warfare re 
sponsibility and this was part of the program. It is not funded under 
1954. We are not requesting additional funds for this particular 
item. 

Senator Ferguson. What is this fund here, another appropriation, 
February 4, of $101,000 to continue to get this model ¢ 

General Yates. This has been paid for to completion. 

Senator Frreuson. How much 1s this cost ? 

General Yates. We can provide the figures in detail for the record 
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Senator Fereuson. Have you got a report on it from Harvard? 

General Yates. Yes, sir, there have been several re ports. 

Senator Frrauson. Will you let us have a copy of the reports? 

General Yates. Yes, sir, the reports will probably be classified. We 
will provide them to you. 

Senator Ferauson. Tell us the full cost of it, when the contract was 
made, who was responsible for letting the contract. 

(The information requested was filed with the committee.) 

(See also p. 1437.) 

Senator McCLetian. At that point I would like to ask you what use 
you are going to make of it after you get it. 


PURPOSE OF PROJECT 


General Yarrs. This is to determine how to carry on psychological 
warfare against the Soviet and the satellites. This is a pattern to 
determine their vulnerability and what type- 

Senator McCLerban. What do you get, just a lot of professor 
theories and all that stuff? Is that what you get out of it? ‘To me 
that is simply throwing money away, nothing else. If we have not 
sense enough in the Army and the Navy and the Defense Department 
and as American citizens to know how to counteract Soviet propaganda 
without hiring a bunch of college professors to write out a lot of 
theories, this Defense Establishment is in one darn bad shape in my 
opinion. This is money just literally thrown away. I cannot see it 
any other way, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Frrcuson. I share the Senator’s view. 

Senator McCietian. I want to support this thing and get some 
fighting equipment and personnel and I want to go along with every 
dollar that is needed, but it is these things, Mr. Chairman, we run 
into of just throwing money away that makes it difficult for us to go 
in here and defend the budget when you feel it has all these hidden 
extravagances and waste inthem. I want to support an appropriation 
that will get this job done. 


EVALUATION OF PROGRAM 


Senator Fercuson. I share these views. I think personally we are 
just becoming ridiculous. We are just so extravagant that it shows 
a form of insanity. If you want my honest opinion here, I think it 
borders on insanity. 

General Yates. Mr. Chairman, no one wants any more than we 
do to spend our money in the most efficient and effective manner 
possible—— 

Senator Frrevuson. You cannot give us any results of what you 
got for this money. What good did it do us to spend the money 
when you as top of the organization do not even know what it gave 
you? The Senator asked you what it meant. 

General Yates. Mr. Chairman, the work is not yet completed and 
we will provide you with copies of the reports we have to date. These 
reports have been turned over to our Psychological Warfare Division 
for their use. 
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Now, certainly it is a very difficult area to evaluate. It is much 
more difficult than airplanes and pieces of machinery. However, 
everyone knows or I think recognizes that there are more vulnera- 
bilities to the U. 8S. S. R. than strictly her physical vulnerabilities. 
We must have an evaluation. 

This project was carried out at the recommendation of our Scien- 
tific Advisory Board and the Research and Development Board. 


OFFER OF REWARD TO COMMUNIST PILOT 


Senator Ferauson. Who was responsible for the offering of $100,- 
000 to any Communist pilot that brought a MIG across? 

General Asensto. General Clark, I believe, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you mean he originated that idea? 

General Asensto. I doubt that he originated it. 

Senator Frrauson. Where did it come from? Was it out of one of 
these studies ¢ 

General Asensio. I cannot tell you what the origins were, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. We want to know where it came from now. 
Is this part of this psychological warfare? Do you know where it 
came from ? 

General Yarrs. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You have never heard of it ? 

General YAreEs. I have heard of the offer, but I 
the source of the offer. 


HUMAN RESOURCE RESEARCH INSTITUT! 


Senator Frerauson. Do you know how much we spend down ut 
Maxwell Field in the Human Resource Research Institute ? 

General Yates. Yes, sir; we have that figure. 

Senator Frrauson. We spend $2,700,000, Now, will you tell us 
what the taxpayers get ee $2,700,000 a year 

General Yarrs. Yes, sir; 1 will be pre pared to submit for the record 
a statement in detail. 

(The statement referred to appears on p. 1656.) 

Senator Ferauson. What is your opinion this morning as a sum 
mary that we get on this Human Resources Research Institute, and 
how many others in other services or other departments of Govern 
ment have we along the same line, and how do you get information 
to other services and to the taxpayers ? 

General Yares. The human resources research program is coordi 
nated and actually supervised within the Research and Development 
Board by the Committee on Human Resources, which handles pyscho 
logical warfare- 

BOARD PERSONNEL 


Senator Frrauson. Are these all professors on this Board as the 
Senator from Arkansas was talking about ? 

General Yates. There are military personnel as well as civilian per 
sonnel on the Board. 

Senator Frercuson. Who are the civilian personnel? Are they all 
college professors ? Are there any realists out earning their daily 


bread in industry, and so forth ? 
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General Yates. I do not know the names of all the members on 
that Board. 

General Asensto. I think you would be very much interested in the 
membership of the Scientific Advisory Board of the Air Force itself. 
Now, the membership of the Scientific Advisory Board certainly in- 
cludes realists. 

Senator Frercuson. That is what we want to know. 

General Yares. We can submit to you the names of the members 
and their backgrounds on the Research and Development Board 
committees. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


The following are members of the Scientific Advisory Board to the Chief of 

Staff, USAF: 

Astin, Dr. Allen V., Director, National Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C 

Baker, Dr. James G., research associate, Harvard and Lick Observatories, 7 
Grove Street, Winchester, Mass. 

Baldes, Dr. Edward J., chairman, section on biophysics and biophysical research, 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. 

Betne, Prof. Hans, department of physics, laboratory of nuclear studies, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Bollay, Dr. William, Aerophysics Development Corp., Post Office Box 657, Pacific 
Palisades, Calif. 

Bradbury, Dr. Norris E., director, Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, Box 16638, 
Los Alamos, N. Mex. 

Bronk, Dr. Detley W., president, the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore Md. 

Brown, Dean J. Douglas, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Clauser, Dr. Francis H., chairman, department of aeronautics, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Donovan, Mr. Allen F., Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory, Inc., 4455 Genessee 
Street, Post Office Box 235, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Doolittle, Dr. J. H., vice president, Shell Oil Co., 50 West 50th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Draper, Dr. C. S., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dryden, Dr. Hugh L., Director, National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
1724 F Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Duwez, Prof. Pol E., professor of mechanical engineering, California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena, Calif. 

Eliett, Mr. Alexander, vice president in charge of research, Zenith Radio Corp., 
6001 West Dickens Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

Fitts, Dr. Paul M., laboratory of aviation psychology, 259 Natatorium, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Gardner, Mr. John W., vice president, Carnegie Corp. of New York, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Getting, Dr. Ivan A., vice president in charge of engineering and research, 
Raytheon Manufacturing Co., Waltham, Mass. 

Gilruth, Mr. Robert R., assistant director, NACA, Langley Aeronautical Labora- 
tory, Langley Field, Va. 

Griggs, Mr. David T., Institute of Geophysics, University of California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Hastings, Dr. Donald W., professor and head, department of psychiatry and 
neurology, the Medical School, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Hickam, Dr. John B., associate professor of medicine, Duke University School of 
Medicine, Durham, N. C. 

Holaday, Mr. William M., director of research, Socony-Vacuum Laboratories, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 26 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Hutcheson, Dr. John A., Westinghouse Electric Corp. research laboratories, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Kaplan, Prof. Joseph, department of physics, University of California, 405 
Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Kelly, Dr. Mervin J., president, Bell Telephone laboratories, 463 West Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Kent, Mr. Robert H., associate technical director, ballistics research laboratories, 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 
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Kistiakowsky, Dr. George B., department of chemistry, Harvard University, 12 


Oxford Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Kossmann, Dr. Charles E., Bellevue Medical Center, New York University Col- 
lege of Medicine, 477 First Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Land, Dr. Edwin H., president and director of research, Polaroid Corp., 730 
Main Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Lauritsen, Dr. Charles C., California Institute of Technology, 1201 East Cali- 
fornia Street, Pasadena, Calif 

Lawson, Dr. James L., General Electric Research Laboratory, the Knolls, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Lovelace, Dr. W. Randolph, Il, Lovelace Clinic and Foundation, 4800 Gibson 
Avenue SE, Albuquerque, N. Mex 

Markham, Prof. John R., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Naval Super 
sonic Laboratory, Cambridge, Mass 

Millikan, Dr. Clark B., California Institute of Technology, 1201 East California 
Street, Pasadena, Calif 

Mills, Dr. Mark M., atomic energy research department, North American Aviation, 
Inc., Post Office Box 309, Downey, Calif. 

Overhage, Dr. Carl F. J., Eastman Kodak Co., 65 Kodak Purk, Rochester, N. Y. 

Plesset, Dr. Milton S., professor of applied mechanics, California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena, Calif. 

Pollard, Prof. Ernest C., Sloane Physics Laboratory, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Purcell, Prof. Edward M., department of physics, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Ramsey, Mr. Norman F., department of physics, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Rannie, Dr. William D., associate professor, mechanical engineering, California 
Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif 

Root, Mr. L. Eugene, director of development planning, Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
Box 551, Burbank, Calif. 

Rothrock, Mr. Addison M., National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 1724 
F Street NW., Washington, D. C 

Schmued, Mr. Edgar, vice president in charge of engineering, Northrop Aircraft 
Inec., Hawthorne, Calif. 


Scoville, Dr. Herbert, Jr., technical director, Armed Forces special weapons 
project, Post Office Box 2610, Washington, D. C 
Shanley, Prof. Francis R., engineering department, University of California, Los 


Angeles, Calif. 

Soderberg, Prof. C. Richard, head, department of mechanical engineering, Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass 

Speier, Mr. Hans, the Rand Corp., 1625 I Street NW., Washington, I). © 

Spilhaus, Dr. Athelstan F., dean, Institute of Technology, University of Minne 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Stalnaker, Mr. John M., director of studies, Association of American Medical 
Colleges, 185 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Stever, Dr. H. Guyford, associate professor of aeronautical engineering, Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass 

Stewart, Dr. Homer J., California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif 

Street, Dr. J. C., department of physics, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass 

Strong, Prof. John, laboratory of astrophysics and physical meteorology, Johns 
Hopkins University, 54th and Charles Streets, Baltimore, Md 

Teller, Dr. Edward, University of California Radiation Laboratory, Post Office 
Box SOS, Livermore, Calif. 

Valley, Dr. George E., Jr., Lincoln Laboratory, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Post Office Box 390, Cambridge, Mass. 

Von Karman, Dr. Theodore, 1501 South Marengo Avenue, l’asadena, Calif. 

Von Neumann, Prof. John, Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J. 

Warren, Dr. Shields, pathologist, New England Deaconess Hospital, 194 Pilgrim 
Road, Boston, Mass. 

Wattendorf, Dr. Frank L., Advisory Group for Aeronautical Research and Devel- 
opment (AGARD), APO 58, care of Postmaster, New York, N. Y 

Wexler, Dr. Harry, Chief, Scientific Services Division, United States Weather 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Whipple, Dr. Fred L., Harvard University, 60 Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass 

Williams, Dr. Robin M., Jr., Cornell Social Science Research Center, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Young, Mr. Gale, Nuclear Development Associates, 80 Grand Street, White Plains, 

N. Y. 

Yates, Maj. Gen. D. N., Director of Research and Development, Headquarters, 

United States Air Force, Koom 41344, the ’entagon, Washington, D. C. 

The Scientific Advisory Board definitely has personnel on it other 
than scientists or longhairs, as we call them. The evaluation of these 
social and psychological efforts actually proceed through the technical 
review and requirements review by the psychological strategy people ; 
the Psychological Strategy Board members are very familiar with 
the details of all the programs of the three military services in this 
area, 

Senator Ferauson. Is there an tybody else studying human relations, 
and so forth, and how much money is being spent on this kind of 
program ¢ 

You see, Mr. Wilson, the Secretary of Defense, the other day defined 
pure research and he defined it as something that the people are paying 
for but never get any results from. I think he cited one of the things 
was why grass is green. It might be interesting to the Air Force to 
know why grass is green. It would be a dissertation that would make 
good reading but what would the taxpayers get out of it that are 
pending a half billion dollars a year on research ? 

General Yates. Mr. Chairman, this is very difficult, this area of 
psychological warfare, psychology and sociology and their value to 
the military services, to define specifically. It is a very difficult area 
to understand. Because of this it has probably received more criti- 
cism and more review than any other single individual area in the 
research and development program. 

Senator Frreuson. Yes: but we in Congress have never gotten to 
the bottom of it. We are intrigued by the word “research.” 


SPECIFIC ANALYSIS OF PROGRAM 


General Yares. Just recently the Research and Development Board 
completed a specific-analysis of this program with the specific aim in 
view of determining what are the military requirements for research 
in this area, what method is established to carry out the recommen 
dations of these people that do projects in this theoretical, this highly 
theoretical area,. The group came out with very specific recommen- 
dations which have been incorporated in the particular program that 
we are defending today. 

Senator McCretian. May I ask you this, General? T assume we 
have appropriations in the Army, appropriations in the Navy, appro- 
priations in the State Department for substantially the same thing. 
If that has any value at all, I think it all should be consolidated into 
one service, into one appropriation. I cannot see any sense in every 
agency having this sort of research and if you get it from one it is 
generally applicable to all. It looks to me like duplication. If it has 
any merit to begin with, there certainly is a lot of duplication in mak- 
ing appropriation for each department for this kind of service. 
Whatever is good psychologically against the enemy for the Army is 
good for the Air Force and vice versa. 

General Yares. Mr. Chairman, this is coordinated completely as 
a single program under the Research and Development Board. It is 
an administrative decision of the Department of Defense to determine 
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whether the three services carry out programs to meet their require 
ments and in coordination with the other two services to meet the 
common requirements which have to further be coordinated with 
the efforts of the CLA and State Department, o1 whether one service 
takes the full responsibi ility for sp cil ally developing these things 
and those theories that might be used by all three services. 

Senator McCuietnian. After all the war we have had in the last 
decade and a half now we stil! do not know, we have to have research 
on human relations and those things, the 
still have to have a lot of research on t! 
branches. 


General Y ATES. The value of this research is extre mely difficult to 
measure. 
Senator McCLeiiuan. I believe It 18. | agree \ th you | wol ld 


like you to point out here concrete results or benefits from these e? 
penditures. 

General Yates. I can poimt out a concrete result I was about to use 
as an example—— 

Senator McCLeLuaAn. I would like to have it. 


KOREAN TRUCE TALKS 


General Yates. The example has to do sper ific ally with the Korean 
truce talks—— 

Senator Frrauson. You certainly have not 
those, if that is an example of the wor! 

General Yarrs. I was asking for trouble on that one, Mr. Chai: 
man. During the early stages of the truce talks military personnel 
solely were carrying out the discussions 

Senator Frrauson. Yes, but they were carrying them out under 
strict orders of a political decision. 

General Yarrs. That is correct. During the discussions they found 
themselves confronted with a different type of philosophy in the Com 
munists who were doing the negotit ith 1g and t] ey asl ed who could he 
provided that would know something about how vou deal with these 
individuals. The only source of personnel was from the area of r 
search and development that had been carried out in this particular 
field. We did provide them during the early stages some assistance 
which—— 


rotten results out of 


WORKING OF COMMUNIST MIND 


Senator Frere ne. Now, there has been research, no development, 
but research by the ‘OnNeTeSss in the way that the Communist mina 
works and what has ienanas received at the hands of the differen: 
agencies of Government? ‘They have received criticism for act 
demonstrating how a Communist mind works. You can go right 
through the Congress’ records and all the examinations if you want 
to learn how a Communist mind works. They bring them up hei 
almost daily and ask them the question and es usu ally wet the ul 
swer, “I refuse to answer on the ground that it will tend to incriminat 
me.” And the answer is “No,” always. They 1 will not answer. Why 
all this going toa ct university’ Ina certain way it does not b 


lieve in research on how a Communist mind works. It has been one 
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of the critical institutions in the investigation Congress is making on 
how a Communist mind works. 

Harvard University has been outstanding, their professors have 
been outstanding; they now say they will not discharge a man who 
has been a Communist and is a teacher. And you go to that very in- 
stitution to determine how the mind of a Communist works. I just 
cannot see it. I think this is one of the terrible examples of what the 
agencies are doing, to go to an institution, of all institutions, Harvard, 
to find out a working model of Soviet thinking when they have criti- 
cized Congress for trying to get really at the root of the thing under 
oath as to how a Communist thinks. 

Senator McCieiian. They can pursue all these fields in research 
they want to. In the end you will find out the thing that persuades 
the Communist mind is force, and we have not been using that in this 
war. 

This is not criticism of the Air Force, but these political decisions 
not to fight a war have cost us, well, it is just indescribable what it 
has cost this country in prestige and no doubt in human life not only 
up to the present but possibly in the future. And we go off and spend 
our money on this and we ought to get down here to fighting a war 
and getting prepared for a war. 

If you can point to the truce talks as an example and as a sample of 
any benefits from this, then, my God, we ought to take this darn 
money away and never let it get into these channels because the re- 
sults there have been tragic, and that is an understatement. 

General Yates. I did not intend to use the results of the truce talks 
as an example. 

Senator McCLe.tLan. You said in the course of the talks there you 
reverted back to this to find out how to deal with Communists. 

General Yates. Yes, sir. From this discussion, and with no intent 
to minimize the importance of social science to the Air Force, I think it 
is quite apparent that this area certainly should not be considered the 
most important part of our program, and, as reflected by the amount 
of money we have spent on it, it has not béen considered as such by 
the Air Force. 

Senator Frercuson. When you are talking about spending $75,000 
and another item of $140,000, don’t tell Congr ess that is not a major 
investment of taxpayers’ money, because it is. We have to look at 
how much this means to taxpayers. What are they going to get out 
of it? And this is a large item. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF ANALYSIS OF INDUSTRY 


Now, you have a $500,000 item on this analysis of industry. You 
can have all the oohel investigations you want to and you are just 
throwing your money away. 

Senator McCretian. Mr. Chairman, I want the witness to under- 
stand, and all present, that this is not personal in any way and criti- 

cism maybe should not be directed to the Air Force, because so many 
di arn political decisions are being made tod: ay that circumscribe, pro- 
scribe, and prescribe what must be done by the military that I am 
not blaming you, I am just expressing the views on the principle of 
the thing and what I conceive to be the stupidity of such expenditures. 
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General Yarrs. We recognize the difficulty of the problem in the 
field of psychological warfare and we have taken action to improve 
it. The 54 program reflects this action. 

Senator 'ercuson. How much mone \ do you owe ¢ Why can you 
not stop this program now? I wish you would take to the Secretary 
of Defense these two programs, see whether they cannot be stopped 
immediately, and any others of this nature. 

Senator McC.ietian. I understand these expe nditures have already 
been made and he says now there is nothing in this budget; is that 
correct ¢ 

General Yates. For this program. 


CARRYOVER FUNDS 


Senator Fercuson. There is carryover money of $400 million, and 


that can be run for 2 or 3 years. That does not say because you are 
not asking money for this — oe ‘re that you have not let con 
tracts and you will pay for it next year as it goes along. 


General Yarrs. This has been revie sauel by the Research and Devel 
opment Board. 

Senator Frercuson. I want it reviewed by the Secretary of Defense 
and see whether or not he is going to back up Harvard University on 
the way it thinks about communism, making the research as to how a 
Communist thinks, a university that has said recently what they 
have on this question and the records of Congress. I am not citing 
anything that is not in the record of Congress. Whether they are 
the ones to make such a research and to continue such a research, I 
think ought to be reviewed. 

The same way with this business analysis. 

Do you have any further questions, Senator McClellan? 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR M’CLELLAN 


Senator McCiettan. No. I just make the observation that I 
assume every Member of the Congress is disturbed and deeply con 
cerned about this controve rsy as between the Air Force and the Secre 
tary of Defense as to the requirements for the next fiscal year. Very 
frankly, I am for a strong Air Force, but I do not want the program 
crippled or curtailed toward our ultimate goal of combat strength 
of 143 wings. 

I want to go along with every dollar necessary to keep that pre 
gram moving toward that goal. But when I get confronted with 
items like this and others, it has been gross waste apparently in the 
Air Force, as well as in other departments, it just simply makes you 
wonder if you cannot take the money that the Secretary of Defense has 
requested and by eliminating a lot of these foolish things get down 
to business and get us the Air Force that this country needs. 

That is all I am interested in. I do not want to criticize any 
individual, but I lose sleep at night worrying about this situation. 
I just cannot be silent when I think that we are confronted with 
such silly expenditures. I believe just practical sense tells us and 
our experience up to date the only way to deal with Communists 
is to deal with them with strength and force. 
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I am ready to spend billions for airpower and air strength, but I 
am not inclined to spend one nickel for this sort of expenditure. 

In the first place, if we have the intelligence that I think Ameri- 
cans have, we know before we ask them, no more than they do before 
they write these erg be I hope you folks in the Air Force, if 
any political order or decisions have been imposed on you, will rebel 
against it just like you are rebelling against this extreme cut as you 
view it, as General Vandenberg views it, at least, in the appropri: ition. 

Let us get this trash out of these appropriations and get down here 
with the hard core of money that will get us something to fight with. 

These are not personal criticisms. I tell you we have an awfully 
big burden on us up here to try to make the decision as between defense 
agencies when they come up here in conflict as they are today. We 
want to make the right decision. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. I am sorry I am in a lecturing mood 
this morning. I feel these things very keenly. 

Senator Frereuson. I feel the same on these items. 


PRODUCTION SUPPORT 


Now, is there not quite a bit of money in the production program 
for research and development, prototype and test articles ? 

General Yates. There is production support for research and de- 
ve lopme nt. The general police? y, however, is to complete a prototype 
out of research and deve ‘lopment funds to the stage where we feel it 
is ready to go into production and use production tooling to produce. 

Senator Ferguson. How much is there in the production program 
for really what would be known as development of prototypes and 
test articles? 

General Yates. Very little in for the development of them. 

Senator Frereuson. You see, it is research and development. Now, 
development indicates that prototypes and test articles would come 
out of that fund. 

General Yates. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. How much is there in the actual production for 
prototypes and test articles? 

General Yares. Very little for the development of the prototypes. 
The application of engineering knowledge as to how they are built 
and the construction of them is originally done with research and 
development money. ‘Then, at a stage where production tooling is 
beneficial and cheaper to use throughout the program and that tooling 
can be used and will be used in the ultimate production, as soon as 
this is firm we go into production on the item. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION FUNDS 


In general, we apply production funds for the manufacturing of 
those items that have been developed. 

Senator Feravson. Will you give us the amount so that we can 
measure the real amount that is being spent for research and develop- 
ment? And who determines when it leaves research and deve ‘lopment 
funds and becomes industrial production funds ? 

General Yates. The determination is made jointly by the Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Materiel, and Deputy Chief of Staff, Development. 
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The general policy as far as any item is concerned is as soon as the 
development has reached a stage where we are reasonably sure the 
item will go into production, where it has been proved out from a 
development technical point of view, then contracts for production 
are given and production tooling is applied to the produc ing of large 
quantities for test, modification, and insertion in the inventory. 

It is difficult to draw the line to say exactly how much production 
money is being used to assist development because development car- 
ries right on through the life of eve ry article, from the day it goes into 
service until it falls out of the inventory. 

Senator Frereuson. Then it does not go back in your research 
fund ? 

General Yates. No, sir. Once the item has been completed with 
production tooling, research and development money may 01 5 develop 
components for improvement which may be incorpor: ated in the pro- 
duction line later but major changes in the basic piece of sauipilieal 
are accomplished throughout the life by modification and production 
funds. 

DIVISION OF WORK 


Senator SMITH. General, can you give us some idea how the work 
is divided between educational institutions, commercial or foundation 
laboratories, the Air Force, and so forth? 

General Yates. We can provide that for the record, Madam Chair- 
man. The largest percentage of the work is with pena ial organi 
zations. We have that broken out but we do not have the figure here. 

(The information is as follows for fiscal year 1953 :) 


Facilities operated by the Department of the Air Force $67, 943, 000 
Transfers to other Government agencies 36, 070, 000 
Industrial contractors 865, 299, 000 
Universities and nonprofit institutions ‘ 59, 100, 000 

Total fiscal year 1953 research and development progra! 528, 412, 000 


PERFORMANCE OF WORK 


Senator Smirn. Is that done by contract ? 

General Yatrrs. Most of the work is done by contract. Most of the 
scientific and research and ap plied research work is done in wuni- 
versities and nonprofit organizations and foundations of that type. 
The largest percentage of the development work, construction of air- 
craft and building of equipment is done by industry. 

Senator Smrri. How is that done? Is it a contract like any other 
kind of work that is let out when it is a nonprofit institution? In 
other words, how do you decide which organization and which insti- 
tution will carry on the work? 

General Yares. It is merely a question as to competence. 

Senator Smrru. Upon their application or upon your request ? 

General Yares. Most of the universities and nonprofit organiza- 
tions have built in competences of certain specific kinds. Some uni- 
versities are more competent in some areas than others. When we 
have a job of research, for example, to be done, we will contact several 
universities and ask them to submit their ideas of how the project 
should be carried out. Selection of the contractor then follows. 
Much of the research work done at universities is accomplished on a 
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relatively free basis since inventions and ideas are hard to control. 
Therefore, there is not a specific work order of, “You will invent this 
or you will investigate that by a certain deadline.” But it is more 
the assionment of a specifi ‘area for investigation, That type of work 
is handled with universities. 

When we have specific jobs the end results of which can be described, 
industry is usually called upon. 


AREAS TO BE COVERED 


Senator Smirn. Are the ideas originated with the university or 
the Air Force as to the area to be covered ? 

General Yates. The area to be covered is originated by the Air 
Force, 

Senator Smirn. Who gives the best results—the Air Force research 
or the commercial or the university ? 

General Yarres. The Air Force has very little internal research. So 
we can hardly put that in competition with universities. If it is 
scientific work that we want done, the universities certainly do better 
than normal industrial companies do. Development work is usually 
not passed to universities, so thére is no competition. There is not 
any method of comparison. 

Senator Smirn. When the contract is let out or when the decision 
is made as to the study or the survey, is the work started immediately 
when they accept the contract, or do they do it when they get ready 
at some time in the future ¢ 

General Yarrs. Normally the work is started immediately. 

Senator Smirn. Are there times when it is just something for spare 
time work? 

General Yates. I know of no instances where spare-time work is 
encouraged. I hope they are not doing it in their spare time. 

Senator Smirn. I just wonder how many projects were delayed to 
some future time at the convenience of the university ? 

General Yates. None that we have any knowledge of, Madam 
Chairman. 

Senator Smirn. For the record, can you draw a line between the 
work in your research—and you say that is very little—and that which 
is being conducted by other bureaus than the Air Force? 

In other words, draw a line between the different bureaus in the 
Air Force. Do you call them bureaus? 

General Yarrs. No, the Air Force does not have bureaus. The Air 
Force has one organization for research and development. It does 
have what we call laboratories, but this is a rather warped usage of 
the word “laboratory,” I believe. These laboratories are the man- 
aging agencies of research and development projects. Internally 
they do have certain equipment for testing and technically monitoring 
the development of items of equipment as they progress, but practi- 
cally no development work of specific equipment is accomplished 
within the Air Force laboratories. 


COOPERATION WITH NAVY AND ARMY 


Senator Surrn. This question has probably been asked, but how 
closely do you work with the Navy and Army in that respect ? 
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General Yarrs. Very closely with the Army and the Navy. The 
Army and Navy both have far greater capacity internally for doing 
research and development work. The Bureau of Ordnance of the 
Navy and the Ordnance Department of the Army do research and, 
deve ‘lopme nt work for the Air Force in the areas in which they are 
compe tent, and we handle them much the same as we do a contractor, 
except it is not a contract, but a transfer of funds. 

Senator Smiru. You pas them just the same as the contractors 

General YATES. We pay them for the work Che) do internally 
There are no large development facilities, arsenals, or that type of 
installation in the Air Force. 

Senator Smiru. Does the program include projects which contem 
plate newer improvements in items of military equipment which are 
on hand or on order in large quantities ? 

General Yares. The research and development program includes 
both improvements to items that are in the inventory and new items. 

Senator Smiru. I think I asked a question a day or two ago as to 
how much delay was caused in the production of different items 
because of the research and development program. In other words 
if something new was coming up from the research and dey ‘lopment 
program, is some of the production held up until it is ready. 


/ 


General Yares. Research and development progress is very, very 
difficult to forcast. It is extremely difficult to forecast the length 
of time it will take to invent a new kind of gadget. The forecasts 


that are given on which ultimate production must be planned are the 
best judgment that we can get from our technical people, and from 
the individuals advising us and from the contractors. Many times 
we fail to foresee difficulties arise in a research and development 
program. The failure to foresee these difficulties causes delay in the 
production program to the extent that those are last minute mistakes 
in forecasts. Usually, however, production appropriations have to 
be planned far enough ahead so that they can take advantage of a 
normal progress in research and development and conservative esti 
mates are given to base the appropriations on, and to E lan production. 
I cannot give you an exact figure as “ what percent: of these fore 
casts are accurate. It would be difficult to do. ey are cases where 
we have had slippages due to failure to invent on schedule. 


COST OF PROJECTS 


Senator Smiru. What is the estimated cost of conducting planned 
projects inflated by the requirement for expedited programs to meet 
some fixed time objective ? 

General Yates. In the present program practically none, because 
of adjustments in the program due to various factors. The program 
now is not motivated to any extent by attempting to meet a fixed date. 
As a general rule, we plan our programs on the optimum basis for 
development. ‘That is a reasonable time period with the most eco- 
nomical expenditure of funds so we are not paying for more people 
to try to accomplish the work faster. We have been forced in most 
cases to slow the programs down to an orderly or even a slower than 
orderly rate of development. 

Senator Smirn. This could not be a place where money could be 
spent unnecessarily ? , 
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General Yares. There is a maximum rate for speed and a very 
slow rate, and the optimum rate at which we try to aim. This pro- 
gram has been based originally on the optimum rate for development, 
and has been, through the various reductions, brought down so that 
several of the projects have been slowed down to below the optimum 
rate. None of them is being “crashed” if that is the point that you 
are trying to make, Madam Chairman. 


RESULTS OF PROGRAM 


Senator McCarran. What has come out of this program? What 
development can you say was a definite product of this program, if 
any ¢ 

General Yares. All of our aircraft, the F-86D, the new aircraft that 
are coming out. 

Senator McCarran. When did that program go into effect ? 

General Yares. Sir, the research and development program is a con 
tinuing program. 

Senator McCarran. When did it first go into effect ? 

General Yates. We have had a research and development program 
as long as we have had an Air Force. The basic part of that program 
is about a 5-year increment. In other words, that is about the average 
time it takes to complete normal development. 

Senator McCarran. Is it not a fact that this was set up compara- 
tively recently, this program to which you are addressing yourself 
now! 

General Yates. This research and development program is a con- 
tinuation of previous programs. 

Senator McCarran. You say it is a continuation? 

General Yares. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. But really this program, what you are discuss- 
ing now, for which you ask money in this appropriation bill, is a de- 
velopment that came out of former activities, is it not? 

General Yates. This program is basically a continuation of the 
past development program. 

Senator McCarran. Leave out the word “basically.” Give us the 
fact. 

General Yares. Sir, supposing we organized an air force tomor- 
row, and we realized that in order to make that air force grow and get 
new weapons it must have a research and development program. So 
we decide that we will allow a certain segment of the budget to support 
research and development. That day we will decide on an appropriate 
level for technical development and in addition, allocate a specific 
amount of money to new weapons. We will lay down at that time, say, 
10 new weapons systems that we need for the Air Force of the future. 
We assume someone gave us the equipment necessary to start with. 
Then those piec es of equipment start their development. It usually 
takes about 5 or 6 years to complete the development and—— 

Senator McCarran. Now we go back to the first question I asked 
you. What has been produced that you can designate as a product of 
this program ¢ 

General Yates. The B-52 has flown.. The B-47 has flown. 

Senator McCarran. The B-52 was developed by private enterprise. 
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General Yares. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. The B-52 was not a product of your research 
and development. 

General Yares. Yes, sir, we paid for it. 

Senator McCarran. Yes, you paid for it. 

General Yates. We directed the development of that aircraft. 


CONTRIBUTION OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Senator McCarran. How much has private enterprise contributed 
to research and de velopme nt—nothing ? 

General Yarrs. Private enterprise, of its own money? 

Senator McCarran. I am not talking about money. How much has 
private enterprise provided for research and development in the air? 

General Yares. Private enterprise and industry do practically all 
of the equipment development for the 1 Force. 

Senator McCarran. And develops it, too. 

General Yates. Under Air Force lane rvision and under Air Force 
direction to meet re stated Air Force military he naracteristies, 

Senator os Carr But done by private enterpri 

General AsENsIO., ‘We are entirely dependent upon private ente1 
prise for our progress in this field. 

Senator McCarran. I am trying to find out what has really come 
out of this project, and it seems to me you are dodging straight along. 

General Asensto. No, sir. We have stated that the specific respon- 
sibility of this appropriation has been evidenced in the production of 
the B-52, which was produced by private enterprise under contract 
from this appropriation as was the case with the B47, and with 
other types of aircraft. 

General Yarrs. Madam Chairman, I think maybe we missed the 
intent of the question or missed the actual point of the question. 

Senator McCarran. I asked you in the first question what can you 
say definitely came out of this program. You are asking for how 
many millions ¢ 

General Yares. Ap proximately S6 perce nt of our budget goes to 
private industry. Eighty-six percent of our budget pays for hard 
ware and equipment for the Air Force uses. 

Senator McCarran. This that you are explaining to the Chairman 
today is a laboratory system in which you set up, as I understand it 

General Yates. No, sir; we do practically no development in our 
laboratory 

Senator McCarran. What does research and development mean ? 

General Yates. Money to pay industry to develop items to meet our 
requirements. 

Senator McCarran. Then it is not in the Air Force, is it? 

General Yates. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. It is private enterprise. 

General Yares. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. And you want the money to pay private enter- 
prise to carry on research and development ¢ 

General Yares. Approximately 86 percent of the money for that 
purpose. 

Senator McCarran. That clarifies the matter. 
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JOINT EFFORT 


Senator Smiru. As I understand it, it is a sort of joint effort 
between the Air Force and private enterprise, with the Air Force 
controlling the development. Am I correct in that? 

General Yares. Yes. 

Senator Smiru. It seems to me, General, you and I were on some 
work some years ago on some research jn the Arctic. 

General Yates. Yes. 

Senator Smrru. I have memories of how helpful you were at that 
time. I have just 1 or 2 questions, Senator, and then we will go to 
another subject. 


HIGH-SPEED TRACK 


Our investigators indicate that the Air Force is planning to build a 
high-speed track at one of your installations, whereas a similar de- 
vice is available at one of the other research and development estab- 
lishments; is that true? 

General Yates. That is not correct, Madam Chairman. I believe 
I know the item to which you refer. It, in fact, is the extension of 
our Muroc track as opposed to the availability of the track at Inyokern 
under Navy auspices. The Air Force requested authority to extend 
the track in order that we could economize and use liquid propellant 
over the longer track, saving a considerable amount of money each 
year in the operation of an extended track. The increase in cost of 
the track would have been completely absorbed and saved within 1 
year of operation under liquid propellants. The decision of the Re- 
search and Development Board was that at this time the Air Force 
should not extend the track at Muroc, but should attempt to use the 
facilities at Inyokern. Presently the Air Force is negotiating with 
the Navy to make the Navy facility available to the Air Force to 
meet our requirements. 


DUPLICATION 


Senator Smirn. The Schenectady Chamber of Commerce writes: 

From discussions with a good many people interested in this field, it appears 
that this facility with an ultimate expenditure of possibly $1 billion duplicates 
to a considerable extent operations already available at one of the NACA labo- 
ratories. 

That is the Arnold Engineering Development Center they are 
referring to. Is there not duplication between the Arnold Engi- 
neering Development Center and the National Advisory Committee 
on Aeronautics ? 

General Yates. No; not to the extent that would be inferred there. 
The duplication is very, very limited in facilities. The actual pro- 
gram was worked out jointly between the Air Force and NACA. I 
believe there is considerable discussion on this in the hearings of the 
NACA this year where there is a very good description of this entire 
program given by Dr. Dryden, of NACA, on the exact facts concern- 
ing the function of AEDC relative to the functions of NACA wind 
tunnels. His testimony is included in the hearing on S. 1805 before 
the Senate Armed Services Committee April 30, 1953. I would rec- 
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ommend that would be the best source of information on that. I 
think Dr. Dryden did a very splendid job of explaining that. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


PROJECTS IN PROGRAM 


Senator Smirn. Does the program include projects directed at sim- 
plifying complicated military equipment to f icilitate its use by mili- 
tary personnel and to reduce procurement cos sts ¢ 

General Yates. This is an extremely important area, and a rela 
tively large amount of our money is directed in that area both in the 
basic techniques for use in our complicated fire-control and other 
important equiment, and even more specifically in the development 
contracts which we just have initiated for lightweight fighters. This 
lightweight fighter 1s specifically being designed as a weapon system 
as simplified as we can simplify it to see if we cannot get down the 
cost of our weapons. 

Senator Smiru. Does the program include alternative approaches 
to the solution of the same technical problems or military require 
ments ¢ 

General Yares. In the view of the scientific and engineering per 
sonnel making evaluations on the problem this is essential. We do 
carry duplicating or competitive projects. In most cases, the techni 
cal approaches are different. In fact, I think in all cases the technical 
approaches are different. There are several examples in the pro 
gram of competitive approaches. As soon as we find one solution, the 
alternate program is canceled. 

Senator Smirn. How far along do you go when the selection is mad 
to = ‘rminate. 

General Yarrs. As soon as we have found that we have a solution 
that meets the military requirement. That is, as soon as the product 
has been tested and shown to work. 


ALTERNATE APPROACHES 


Senator Smiru. Could money have been saved in the program by 
deciding to stop the additional alternate approaches ¢ 

General Yares. We have attempted every time we receive a cut 
back in our program to go through and again review every alternat: 
approach to attempt to cut some of these items out. They are re 
viewed continuously. At the present time I will say that we a 
not save money by cutting out alternate approaches that are still i 
the program unless we could be sure of guessing right on the alternate 
approach. If it is only guesswork we would prefer to continue. If 
it 1s a matter of judgment then we do cut them out and they have 
been eliminated. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF HIUMAN RESOURCES RESEARCH INSTITUTI 


Senator McCarran. I would like to go about another subject now 

You have in your program a Human Resources Research Institute ; 
is that correct ? 

General Yates. Yes, sit 
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Senator McCarran. Where does that operate? 

General Yates. The Human Resources Research Institute operates 
at Maxwell Field under the administrative supervision of the Head- 
quarters Air Research and Development Command, which is in 

saltimore. 

Senator McCarran. Are you familiar with the workings of that 
institute ? 

General Yates. Reasonably well, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Are you the superior officer over it? 

General Yares. I am in the chain of command over its activities. 

Senator McCarran. When did you enter into a contract with Har- 
vard University ? 

General Yates. Madam Chairman, we had a rather extensive dis- 
cussion on this problem this morning. Do you wish to go into this 
in detail now. 

Senator McCarran. I would like to go into some detail at least. 

General Yates. We had a project with the University of Harvard 
on the study of Soviet vulnerability. I believe this is the project you 
are referring to. It was entered into in June of 1950, and was funded 
with the 1951, 1952, and 1953 appropriations. There is no money in 
the 1954 budget for this item. 

Senator McCarran. There is no money for it ? 

General Yates. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Is it being abandoned ¢ 

General Yares. It is being completed. 

Senator SmirnH, Was the money in the 1951 budget earmarked for 
that purpose ¢ 

General Yates. Yes, I believe it was earmarked for that area, that 

, the study of the Soviet vulnerability. 

Senator Smirn. Did Congress have the breakdown ? 

General Yates. Yes, the Congress had the breakdown on that, not 

sa specific line item, but it was in the program presented to Congress. 

Senator McCarran. Was the contract with Harvard presented 
Congress. 

General Yates. Not as a specific contract with Harvard, I am sure, 
because that is not normal procedure. 


RUSSIAN STUDENTS AT HARVARD 


Senator McCarran. So it was not prese nted. Before you went into 
this contract, did you make an examination as to how many Russian 
students there were at Harvard ? 

Major O'Connor. We did not. 

Senator McCarran. Do you know if there were any Russian stu- 
dents at that time? 

Major O'Connor. I do not know. 

Senator McCarran. Do you know now whether of not there were 
any ¢ 

Major O'Connor. I do not. 

Senator McCarran. Would it not have been a pretty good idea to 
find out as to how many were studying there to find out what we are 
doing at the time we enter into this contract ? 
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CLASSIFIED CONTRACTS 


General Yares. I would like to take that question. If a contract 
of a classified nature is given to a university, it is handled under mili- 
tary security classification procedures. Those individuals working 
on classified contracts must all have clearances on the contract, and 
are all bound by law to abide by the instructions given to them as to 
how they will safeguard and handle classified material. So in many 

cases it is entirely possible, for example, in universities, that people 
not working on a contract may not be the type of individuals whom 
we would clear for a classified contract. The work that is carried 
on, if the contract is classified, must be carried on under military 
security rules which means that it has to be done in a safeguarded 
area and all the material must be safeguarded. If the contract is an 
unclassified contract, then obviously the same type of security caution 
is not necessary. 

Senator Smiru. Was this a classified contract ? 

General Yates. I do not know whether it was or not. 

Major O'Connor. It was not a classified contract. Harvard will 
not take classified projects. 

Senator McCarran. How much money was expended? Can any 
one give us that up to date under the Harvard contract ? 

Major O'Connor. I do not have the exact figures. 

(The information referred to ap pears on p. 1656.) 

Senator McCarran. Could you give us an approximation of it? We 
will not bind you by it. 

Major O’Connor. About $450,000. 

Senator McCarran. That extended over how many years? 

Major O'Connor. From June 1950 until the present. 

Senator McCarran. Could you give us the end results? 

General Yarrs. We are going to provide the committee with copies 
of the reports from this study. 


INITIATION OF CONTRACT 


Senator McCarran. I think this has been eone into before this morn 
ing so I will not pursue it. Iam very much concerned about it. Who 
initiated this contract? Was it you, ¢ reneral ? 

General Yates. No. I as an individual did not. It was the Human 
Resources Research Institute that initiated the contract within a pro- 
gram, which program required that we investigate the Soviet target 
vulner: ability. The target vulner: bilities in the U.S. S. R. and the 
satellites was the subject for investigation. The Human Resources 
Research Institute then selected Harvard to carry out the investiga- 
tions to give us the results that we needed. 

Senator McCarran. I have just been advised by the clerk that all of 
this has been asked for in the breakdown of the subjec t. Hence I am 
not going to belabor the matter. I would like to know who it was that 
suggested that for Harvard. What individual or individuals, if you 
please ? 

General Yarers. Specifically for Harvard? We are going to give 
that information to the committee as previously indicated. 

(See p. 1656.) 
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Senator Smirn. That was the purpose of my question earlier, 
whether universities initiated a project or the Air Force initiated a 
project. 

General Yares. In the initiation of a project of this nature, the Air 
Force establishes the requirement for an investigation in an area, 
Then we turn it over through channels to the laboratory that will make 
a selection of the universities to do the particular job. In this partic- 
ular case we will give you the history of the origin of that contract. 


AREA OF INVESTIGATION 
Senator McCarran. When you use the term “area,” what do you 
mean ¢ 

General Yares. Area of research. Area for investigation, sir. 

Senator McCarran. It means the area of investigation ? 

General Yates. Yes. The Research and Development Board, for 
example, is the first place that coordinates the requirements for inves- 
tigations in the psychological and social sicence area, as they do in 
other areas. They then recommend to the Air Force through the 
Secretary of Defense a specific program. The Air Force has been 
unable to provide funds suflicient to carry out the program in the 
magnitude recommended to us by the Secretary of Defense. Each 
ye ir we have provided less money ‘than required to fulfill the guidance 
by the Secretary of Defense in the social science field. However, this 
area as well as other areas were those approved by the Research and 
Development Board, recommended to the Air Force for investigation, 
and are those we are investigating. 

Senator McCarran. What other institution was selected for a con- 
tract aside from Harvard? Could you tell us? 

General Yares. No, sir; I cannot tell you, but we will include this 
information with the other data prev iously discussed. 

(See p. 1659.) 

Senator Smiru. General, will you provide for the record a list of 
all the projects that are in this 1954- budget program and a study 
other than directly for aircraft? In other words, in other areas than 
directly for aircraft. 

General Yares. We were going to provide the committee a complete 
list of all the projects included in this program. 

Senator Smirn. So that takes care of it. 

General Yarres. We can break that down any way the committee 
desires, by technical area, or by ob yjectives, We can possibly provide 
it to you in 2 or 3 different bre: akdowns so you can get the information 
out at your conve nience. 

The information requested, being classified, was filed with the 
committee. ) 

Senator Smirn. Senator, is there anything more on research and 
development ? 

Senator McCarran. No. 

General Asensio. There is one thing, if I might, Madam Chairman. 
When we initiated our discussions under this appropriation there was 
quite a preoccupation between military and civilian relationships in 
this area. We have with us today Mr. Gardner, who is special assist- 
ant to the Secretary of the Air F orce for research and deve ‘lopme nt. 
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Consequently, he is representative of the civilian element within the 
Air Force. I wonder if you would not like to hear from him? 
Senator Smirn. Yes. 


QUALITY OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. GarpnNer. Madam Chairman, since coming into the Air Force 
with Secretary Talbott, I have spent the last re months essentially 
reviewing the state of our research and development program. | 
would like to speak for the Secretary in expressing our general satisfa 
tion—not complacence, but satisfaction—with the quality of the per 
sonnel involved in the programing, planning, and management of the 
Air Force research and development effort. 

This we say to you after taking a rather 

Senator McCarran. Are you speaking of the military personnel 4 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, military and civilian. This does not mean that 
we have a perfect organization. It does mean that we can assure this 
committee, from what we have seen, that the Nation is getting quite a 
lot for its research and development dollar, being spent through the 
Air Force system of managing and programing. ‘The accomplish 
ments which you have asked about are part of the things I have been 
looking at. In the areas of air defense—strategic air, particularly—I 
think that the programing and management has resulted in some 
very significant deve ‘lopments which should be able to keep us mate 
rit ally ahead of the Soviets. 


PROBLEMS DIFFICULT 


The Secretary and I feel that the problems being worked on are ex 
tremely diffieult. The are extremely diffeult sometimes to just fy. 
For example, the ability to see in the dark, the ability to bomb through 


clouds, the ability to fly vertically. These are extremely difficult 
things to do. They sometimes defy any of the laws of nature. 
I think the important thing, as far as this expenditure is concerned, 
and the thing we have been—and are— concerned with, is how well 
are we learning to do these things, and is the Air Force address 


itself to the proper problems, 
We can report to you that we feel that, in pos thie Air Force 1 


focusing its attention on the correct problems to ke ‘pus qua litatl 

superior to a possible enemy. I think it is important fol you to Know 
that in the research and development field it is not all research. There 
is a large amount of testing. There is a large amount of airport 


management in the nine bases involved in ow operation. 


MANAGEMENT EFFOR' 


Senator McCarran. What do you mean by “airport management” 

Mr. Garpner. We have nine major fields in our Research and Di 
velopment Command, so a large amount of the management effort, 
as we have viewed it, is rather standard management effort. 1 
similar to other efforts in the Air Force. 

Senator McCarran. How does that differ from civilian airport 
management ¢ 


t 
t 
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Mr. Garpner. Quite considerably. The management aspect of the 
program, the internal management, we have been surprised and 
pleased to find, is going extremely well. It is not perfect because it 
is a large organization and no lar ge organization is per fect. We have 
been extremely pleased with the quality of the objectivity the program 
managers, General Yates, General Partridge, and the other com- 
manders, have exhibited in constantly reviewing the research and de- 
velopment program. In answer to the question you asked, Madam 
Chairman, do you start parallel programs, and how soon do you 
chop off the unproductive ones. Since I have been in the Air Force I 
have seen one example of this in the air defense area, where we had 
some parallel programs. The time phase changed, and so one of the 
programs was eliminated. This was a fairly large one. This goes on 
constantly. There is complete objectivity on the part of the man- 
agement personnel in the Military Establishment to constantly throw 
out what appears to be unproductive results for the risk capital we are 
spe nding. 


SOCIAL STUDY OF SOVIET UNION 


Senator Smiru. Mr. Gardner, do you and Secretary Talbott know 
about the social study of the Soviet Union ? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, ma’am. This is an area, I might say, that is 
the most difficult of the research and development areas to defend. 
I might Say that the human resources effort in research and develop 
ment has just recently been transferred to the cognizance of this group 
from other cognizance in the Air Force. 

Senator McCarran. Where was it before ? 

Mr. Garpner. The Air University. 

Senator McCarran. Who is in charge of that? 

General Yates. General Carroll is directly in charge, and General 
Kenny at the time the program started, and General Kenny was 
followed by General Edwards. 

Senator Smrru. Why was it transferred from the Air University ? 

General Yates. To place that under the same control as the other 
research and development effort in this field. It is a very difficult 
program. It was managed under the Air University with require- 
ments established through the university system, and through the 
psychological warfare operation system, but it was not handled as a 
part of the entire human factors program. This has been accom- 
plished during the last year. 

Mr. Garpner. The review of this area has not been completed by 
us. Many of the projects in it have been directed by the Research 
and Development Board, acting for the Secretary of Defense. So we 
have no alternative but to carry them on until such time as we can 
isk the questions. 


IMPERFECTIONS IN PROGRAM 


Senator McCarran. How many imperfections did you find in it so 
far? You have given us the perfections. You said there were some 
mperfections. What were they? 

Mr. Garpner. There are imperfections in all parts of the program 
because I think you will agree that in the business of spending risk 
capital you have more imperfections. 
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Senator McCarran, And you were seeking those? 

Mr. Garoner. Yes. 

Senator McCarran. What did you find? 

Mr. Garpner. There are many debatable areas. The last review I 
had of it was about 6 weeks ago. I cannot recall the detailed line items 
that we were critical of, but some of the items were-excellent, some 
you could be highly critical of. 

Senator McCarran. I want to find out what you found out of im- 
perfections. You were looking for imperfections. 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct. 

Senator McCarran. Excellency speaks for itself. 

Mr. Garpner. I have not heard that spoken for today and that is 
the reason I voiced my opinion. 


BUDGET REDUCTION 


General Yares. Between the Truman program and the Eisenhower 
program there was nearly a million and a half deleted from this part 
of the program. 

Senator McCarran. General, that scarcely answers my question. 
You would not say that was cut out because of imperfections, would 
you? 

General Yates. Not necessarily. However, we have been running 
this program under constant and continuous review because of our 
awareness of the difficulties expressed by members of the committe 
this morning. 

Senator McCarran. General, this youn 
office, as I understand. 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. And you were assigned to look into this mat- 
ter with the idea of finding the imperfections in it. You did not 
have to find the perfections because they speak for themselves. What 
did you find that was not right ? 

Mr. Garpner. My first duty in the Air Force has been to wor ry about 
the large and important programs in order to see whether or not they 
are going properly. This is neither a large nor an important one. We 
will get around to a thorough examination of it in due course. 

Senator Smrru. Did you and Secretary Talbott disapprove of any 
of the activities that were going on in this program? 


Mr. Garpner. We have expressed dissatisfaction with both the se ope 


r vent leman has taken a new 


and the amount of money that is being spent in this area. 

Senator Smirn. Did you make any report on this as to your find 
ings or opinions on the Soviet Union study? , 

Mr. Garpner. There has been no written report made. 

Senator Smirn. Has there been any report? Have there been any 
observations or comment after you reviewed it ? ; 

Mr. Garpner. Just conferences. 

Senator McCarran. Is that what you have been doing since you ] 
been in the office that you now hold? I think I got from your first 
efatement—— , 

Mr. Garpner. Pardon? 

Senator McCarran. Is that all you have be 
of this? 
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Mr. Garpner. I have not specifically spent much time studying this 
human-factor area. As I said, this is a most difficult area to defend. 

Senator McCarran. I must have misunderstood you. In other 
words, when you first came on here, I understood you to say that you 
had been assigned to make a study of this area 

Mr. GarpNer. Of research and development in the Air Force, that 
is correct, of Which human factors is just a small part. 

Senator McCarran. That is what you have been doing ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct. 

Senator McCarran. What you have told us now, is that all you 
found in it? Is that all you can tell us about it after 4 months of 
study? I think you told us you were there 4 months. 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct. 

Senator McCarran. All you can tell us now about it is what you 
have told us? 

Mr. Garpner. I can tell you a great deal more, sir. What particular 
area would you like to know about ¢ 


QUESTIONABLE AREAS OF ACTIVITY 


Senator McCarran. I would like to know what you found that 
was not perfect in this thing, and requires change? In other words, 
that you found and recommended change for, and what were the 
( hange = you recomme onde d. 

Mr. GAR DNER, T he sre are many highly quest ionable areas of activity. 

Senator McCarran. You are dealing with generalities again, as 
usual. Why do you not give me an answer to my question. What 
did you find in here that was not recommendable by you. Let me 
put it that ws ay, or any W ‘yd you want to put it. What did you recom- 
mend to be eliminated, if an ‘ything ¢ ? What did you find that was not 
working right? You can use the most common and simplest term 
that will be comprehensible to us. 

Mr. Garpner. May I answer that in two ways, sir? 

Senator McCarran. You can answer it in 2 ways or 3 ways; it is 
all right with me. 

Mr. Garpner. My major concern has been whether or not we have 
been doing enough research and development in the critical areas. I 
do not think we are doing enough research and development in certain 
areas. I can enumerate them, and perhaps we should go off the 
record if | do. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 

Senator Smirn. Off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 


ELIMINATION OF AIR DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. Garpner. I have participated in and have been part of the 


} 


decision to eliminate one of our air defense programs. This is a 
specific one, the University of Michigan program, which was elimi- 
nated in favor of continuing the Lincoln Laboratory program at 
MIT. Many of the questions that have been raised by my office, 
however, have been more concerned with whether or not we are doing 
things at the right rate and to the right end specifications, whether 
we are working on the correct things, rather than being too concerned 
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about ae efforts. It is necessary 1 research and develop 
ment, , to have a great deal of duplication when you are seeking 
Santa, which will i improve the state of the art, and therefore you 
must take several approaches to a problem. One of the critical things, 
as Madam Chairman pointed out, is when is the decision made to 
eliminate the duplic ation. 

I am answering your question in a rather devious way, perhaps 


BACKGROUND OF WITNESS 


/ 


Senator McCarran. Me ould you mind telling us your background 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, sir. I am a graduate engineer and have been 
engaged in engineering rad research and development, and the man 
agement of research and development all of my adult life. 

Senator McCarren. Where? 

Mr. Garpner. At the General Electric Co., for Dr. Bush. In the 
Office of Scientific Research and Development during the war. At 
the General Tire & Rubber Co., where I was manager of their west 
coast activities, and later in my own company, the Hycon Manufac 
turing Co., ot which ] was president and manager of about Suu people 
engaged in research. 

Senator McCarran. Have you been in the Air Force yourself? 

Mr. Garpner. I never have. 

Senator McCarran. Have you been in military service? 

Mr. Garpner. No, sit 

Senator McCarran. Not at all? 

Mr. Garpner. During the war Dr. Bush would not let me get in 
military service. 

Senator McCarran. Where are you from? 

Mr. Garpner. The University of Southern California and Cali 
fornia Tech. 


NO RECOMMENDATION ON SOCTAL STUDY OF SOVIET UNION 


Senator Smiru. I would like to go back to my earlier question about 
the opinion that you and Secretary ‘Talbott formed as to the neces 
sity or desirability of a social study of the Soviet Union, and what 
recommendation you made as to continuing speeding up or discon 
tinuing the program. 

Mr. Garpner. We made no specific recommendation on this specific 
item. 

Senator McCarran. Did you look into the surroundings of the 
institute under the contract ? 

Mr. Garpner. You mean of Harvard University ? 

Senator McCarran. Yes. 

Mr. Garpner. No, sir, we did not. 

Senator McCarran. Did you look into whether or not those who 
may belong to the Soviet Union or be interested in its welfare may 
be either students or in the faculty there ? 

Mr. Garpvner. No, sir. we have not had the time to do that vet. 

Senator McCarran. Do you not think that is highly important if 
the project was to be continued ? 

Mr. Garpner. I think that is true, sir. The project, however, is 
conducted on an unclassified basis. 
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General Yares. It is not to be continued, I believe, since the new 
administration. 

Senator McCarran. I understand it has been changed. 

General Yarrs. The contract had already been let to complete it so 
I do not think it would have come up for decision. 

Senator Smiru. How long a contract is it? Do you know? 

General Yarrs. When does the contract terminate? The middle of 
next vear ¢ 

Major O'Connor. That is right. 

Senator SMITH. q do not like to press the point, Mr. Gardner, but 
I am wondering why if it was not important enough or if there were 
othel bi logvel projects, you ant cd Secret: ry T: albott did not t hink it neces 


sary to ake a comment or a recommendation COT erning this pal 


ticular proieut in these days which ml rht be different at some other 


TOTAL PROJECTS 


Mr. Garpner. There are about 3,000 proje cts in the Air Force as we 
defend them by line item over here. This item would be one subi tem 
under one of the line items. We have not had a chance to 5 ledle ul « of 
them critically. I must say we were concerned, and have a n ce 
cerned, with what we thought were more important responsibi lities, 
such as assessing the Air Force ’s A bomb delivery capability. I 
think you will agree t hat perh: ips this is a more useful expend ture of 
our time initially in getting started on the job than worrying ibout 
whether an unclassified contract—of which we were not aware, aS a 
matter of fact, until a month ago—was being properly handled. I do 
not mean we are not addressing ourselves to our management prob 
lems, but we are trying to take the most important ones first. 

Senator McCarran. Madam Chairman, if there is any statement 
that should be off the record, I suggest it go off. I do not know whether 
there is or not. 

Senator Smiru. You will check the record and decide whether any 
of this should be off the record ? 

Mr. GARDNER. I can say generally that this whole human resources 
area, because of thinking and action, because it has been recently trans- 
ferred to the management of the Research and Deve ‘lopment Com 
mand, and because we realize it is so extremely difficult to justify, is 
one of the things we are going to give a very close look to before we 
come in with the 1955 budget. There just has not been time to give it 
close scrutiny before 1954. 


SPEED OF MISSILE PROGRAM 


Senator Smiru. Mr. Gardner, you make your report to Air Force 
Secretary Talbott, and I presume the Secretary discusses the matters 
with the Secret: ry of Defense. Did you m: ake any recommen dations 
concerning the duplication or eliminating the duplication or speed- 
ing up and eliminating some of these projects you speak of? I am 
thinking especially of speeding up the program on missiles and ot! 
items. 

Mr. Garpner. Many of the recommendations I have made to the 
Secretary have been concerned with just such problems. 

Senator Smrrn. And you have made definite recommendations? 
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Mr. Garpner. Yes. 

Senator Smirn. And those have been made to the Secretary of the 
Air Force, Mr. Talbott ? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes, or to the Resear‘ h and Development Staff, di 
rectly acting for the Secretary after conference. 

Senator Sairnu. Then you go to the Research and Development 
rather than Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Garpner. I act for the Secretary in these matters. 

Senator Smirn. Does the Secretary of Defense have any part in 
it at all? 

Mr. Garpner. He has a great part as to final approval of budget 
and policy. mo far, the Seer tary of Defense ! ot | f L major 
interest In questions concerning research and developme 


LANE OF AUTHORITY TO PREVENT DUPLI 

Senator Smiru. One of the features of the Unification Act. I 
remember it, was that particular point, that somewhere alor 
way there should be some authority or a diree ne of author ; 
and responsibility so that there would not be a e lot of duplica 
tion in areas such as this. I think th particularly a point that 
we had in mind. 

Mr. Garpner. Between the So avy and Air Force, there L po 
bility of considerable dup hie on. Tl Rese ren ana 1 \ elopm« rit 
Board, which works for ee | ser retary of Defer Se, has the spe ific 
responsibility of attempti o to eliminate that dup! cation. I as i 
member of the Resear h and De velopment Board, and act for the 
Secretary on that Board 3 have been serving « t now for 5! 
months, and I have another half month to serve before the Board 
goes out of existence. That Board has had the specific re sponsibility 
of avoiding duplication between the services, and of assigning a 


single service responsibility where that was necessary. 

Senator Smiru. As one who supported the plan for unification, 
I hope that there will be something apes ific and constructive come 
up that will make me glad I supported it. I up to the present time 


am not too happy over some of the results. 
TRANSFER OF PROGRAM 


I would like to go back to why that program was transferred, 
General, from the Air University to your research and development 
people here. 

General Yates. The area of human resources, psychological and 
sociological and even medical, has been carried out part under the 
Training Command, part under the Air University (that having to 
do with psychological warfare and strategic intelligence), part under 
the School of Aviation Medicine (that had to do primarily with the 
medical work), and the remainder under ARDC cognizance. 

Each time we would review or discuss the projects in the program, 
questions much the same as those on which we focused our atter 
tion this morning came up for discussion. It was quite evident that 
in the amalgamation of all research and development within the Air 
Force, the exception perpetuating these sometimes fuzzy items under 


the control of separate administrations was certainly unwise. There 
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fore, the decision was made, in order to improve the management 
of the human-resources activities, to centralize that management 
within the Research and Development Command, where all other 
research and development work was carried out. 

Senator Smirn. It was all paid for by the same money, whether it 
was in the Air University, or with you. 

General Yates. That is correct. 

Senator SmirnH. There was not any difference as to the budgeting. 

General Yates. That is right. But the management was separate 
previously. 

Senator Smita. Thank you very much Mr. Gardner, for your con 
tribution and thank you very much, General. We can now go into 
Reserve personnel requirements. 


Reserve PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


BRIG. GEN. LLOYD P. HOPWOOD, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL 
PLANNING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General AsreNsi0. Our principal witness in this appropriation is 
General Hopwood. 

Senator Smirn. General, you probably have a statement on this? 

General Horwoop. Yes, Madam Chairman. I have a statement 
which I would like to read. 

Senator Smitn. Will you proceed, please. 

General Horwoov. Madam Chairman and members of the committee, 
when I appeared before you with the Reserve personnel program for 
the balance of fiscal year 1952 and fiscal year 1953 in January of 1952, I 
presented a program which was of greater magnitude and scope in 
terms of numbers of participating personnel than the program we are 
presenting to you today. 

The program for fiscal year 1953 was deve ‘loped on the premise that 
the Korean war would end on June 1, 1952. Cone urrently with the 
continuation of the Korean war, the Air Force has been expanding to 
fulfill its assigned mission and to develop the forces considered essen- 
tial for national defense. The capabilities we hoped to be able to 
divert from Korea we must still employ there. However, we have 
made positive progress in the Reserve program by continuing our plan 
for the release of reservists serving involuntarily ‘and did provide some 
aircraft for the Reserve program in time to start flying as scheduled 
on July Lh. Leos 

PROBLEMS 


We have been faced with two problems in connection with the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act which have caused us delay in implemen- 
tation of our fiscal year 1953 Reserve program with the resultant 
reduction in the size of the 1954 program. First, the Armed Forces 
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Reserve Act required that all officers be offered indefinite Reserve 
appointments to replace their. former 5-year-term appointments. 
The job was a big one; 233,000 officers not on active duty had to be 
contacted and offered indefinite Reserve appointments. ‘All tenders 


have now been completed and 72 percent of our Reserve officers have 
responded. Second, the Armed Forces Reserve Act requires that 
joint and uniform policy for its implementation be developed by the 
Secretary of Defense so that all reservists regardless of arm of service 
would be accorded equal treatment. The policy regarding the re- 
quirements for transfer from the Ready Reserve to the Standby 
Reserve under section 208 of this act was one of the difficult areas for 
the Secretary of Defense to unify. Asa result, the public announce 
ment of the policy was delayed until late in calendar oa iv 1952. Since 
the reservists were not sure of their status under the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act, recruiting we expected last year atl this time has not 
occurred, 

Now, however, every reservist knows the qualifications for transfer 
to the Standby. This is having a favorable effect upon our recruiting 
as well as a favorable effect on the response to the Reserve appoint 
ment program. 

The fundamental objective of the Air Force Reserve program is 
to furnish an effective part of the airpower of the Nation. ‘To do so 
the Reserve force must blend promptly and effectively into the Active 
force when required by emergency or mobilization. To accomplish 
the fundamental objective of the Air Reserve program the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force is organized so that all staff offices are responsi- 
ble for the development of cohesive integrated airpower every part 
of which is re: acy to meet a requirement of the Air Force mission 
whether it be the active establishment or the Air Force Reserve. 


PROGRAM 


The Air Force Reserve program has been designed in full consider- 
en of the following factors: 

The units and personnel of the Reserve program are based upon 
approved mobilization and war plans. 

The program we are submitting is in complete accord with the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act. 

The disposition of facilities has been carefully planned with 
respect to geographical coverage and population densities. 

Portions of the program which require flying have been care- 
fully studied with a view to exploiting already available airdrome 
facilities. 

The Air Reserve program is designed to meet three major categor- 
ies of requireme nts: 

First. there is the requirement for units, trained and equipped to 
join with the force-in-being in either a combat or supporting role. 

Second, there will be an urgent requirement for a source of quali- 
fied replacements to maintain the effective strength of the force until 
mobilization can become fully effective. 

Finally, there is and will continue to be a requirement for trained 
individuals to bring the force-in-being up to war strength. 
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ELEMENTS OF PROGRAM 


To meet these requirements, the Air Reserve program will ulti- 
mately be made up of seven elements. During fiscal year 1954 only 
five will be activited. 

1. The Air Reserve combat centers. 

2. Air Reserve replacement squadrons (this will be one of the ele- 
ments that will be deferred until following fiscal year 1954). 

3. The Air Reserve combat support centers. 

t. The Air Reserve specialist training centers. 


5. Mobilization assignment and designation programs. 
6. Individual trainee program. 


oo 7 
‘ 4 


Engineer aviation battalions (this is the other element that will 
be deferred until after fiscal year 1954). 

Our paid portion of the reserve program is phased from an end fiscal 
year 1953 strength of 14,300 to an end fiscal year 1954 strength of 
22.300. I will now discuss the individual elements of the Air Force 
Reserve program. 


ATR RESERVE COMBAT CENTER 


In fiscal year 1954 the Air Reserve combat center element provides 
for the training of 5,100 officers and 8,200 airmen assigned to 9 troop 
carrier wings, 9 fighter bomb wings, 2 tactical reconnaissance, and 6 
flying training wings. These organizations are located at 26 Reserve 
training centers. Active establishment Air Force personnel are on 
duty at the Reserve training centers to administer the program. This 
element provides for the effective combat readiness of 2,490 pilots. 
Pay for 48 training periods and 15 days active duty training per an- 
num is provided for this element. 

When the Air Reserve combat centers have trained the Reserve 
wings to an acceptable level of operational effectiveness, a capability 
will exist to augment the Reserve structure by training additional Re- 
serve personnel. ‘These additional personnel will be trained in the Air 
Reserve replacement squadrons which will be activated when the con- 
ditions above are met. No Air Reserve replacement squadrons, how- 
ever, are programed for fiscal year 1954. 


SUPPORT ELEMENT 


The Air Reserve combat support element consists of 2 air depot 
wings and 2 technical reconnaissance squadrons. In fiseal year 1954 
these nonflying units consist of 215 officers and 365 airmen. Pay is 
provided for 48 training periods and 15 days’ active duty training per 
annum for this element. 


SPECIALIST TRAINING ELEMENT 


The Air Reserve specialist training element will constitute the ma- 
jor source for qualified personnel needed as replacements in the event 
of war. This program will eventually accommodate 20,300 officers 
and 130,400 airmen. Fifty centers are planned by end fiscal year 
1954. The training centers are distributed geographically so as to 
reach the greatest number of reservists. By the end of fiscal year 
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1854 1.800 officers and 2.000 airmen will be assioned to the specialist 
training center element. Pay is provided for 24 training periods and 
15 days active duty training per annum for reservists participating 
in this element. 


MOBILIZATION ASSIGNMENT PROGRAM 


The mobilization assignment program provides training with units 
of the active force in positions which would be required under condi 
tions of mobilization. By end fiscal year 1954 this program will con- 
sist of 3,890 officers and 550 airmen. Training is conducted at regular 
Air Force installations; 1,165 pilots will receive flying training. 
At the outbreak of Korea, all 25 Reserve wings were called, 10 of 
which went to war as units, the others were required to build regular 
units to war strength. For example, the 447th Reserve wing from 
Chicago was in combat in Korea within 90 days. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Some of the accomplishments of the units should be mentioned. In 
the space of 28 hours the 315th Wing “leap froge ed” 4,000 fully 
a paratroopers into a Korean maneuver area, picked them up 

gain and flew them back to home base. The 433d 'T hoes C arrier Wing 
arte a most active element in our NATO forces. Through the 
resourcefulness of these resery ists, one of the best organized alae 
wings in the USAF has earned an enviable reputation in operation. 
They airlifted their planes and equipment to Europe and organized so 
well that their efforts will continue to contribute significantly to the 
defense of Europe after they have gone home as individuals. Within 
the Zone of Interior the 514th Carrier Wing within 12 months of 
entry into active service had flown more than 11 million passenger- 
miles, sky-hauled over 1 million pounds of cargo, dropped over 68,000 
paratroopers, and logged 15,000 hours of flying time. 


RESERVE TRAINING PROGRAMS 


In addition to the contribution of reserve units the successful prose- 
cution of the Korean war would have been impossible without the 
individual reserve training programs of the Air Force Reserve which 
provided the only quick means of reenforcement of the Active Forces 
at the time of Korea. At the present time, the world’s two leading 
jet aces are both reservists—Capt. Joseph McConnell, score, 16; Capt. 
Manuel J. Fernandez, Jr., sc ore, 14. Of the 31 jet aces, 8 are reservists 
and 4 are Air guardsmen. The Reserve officers alone have accounted 
for 66 enemy aircraft killed since the outbreak of the Korean conflict. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


The budget estimate of $10,700,000 for fiscal year 1954 will provide 
the minimum funds necessary for the pay and ‘lage ance, travel, sub- 
sistence, and clothing for participating personnel. 

I can only say in conclusion that we of the Active force are as eager 
as the Reserve forces to make significant progress in the vital and 
growing Reserve program. 
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\IR FORCE ROTC PORTION OF THE RESERVE PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 
PRESENTATION 


The ROTC program presented to you here has been adjusted in- 
sofar as possible to the fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 ROTC 
officer requirements of the Active military force. This statement 
deserves some explanation. The Reserve officer training program 
is of considerable complexity. It should be pointed out that in the 
production of officers from this source there is a 4-year lead time. 
Next, contracts between the institutions and the USAF embody a 
provision that discontinuation of the program must be announced 
to the school prior to 90 days before the close of the school year, 
and finally, the Air Force now has contracts with individual ROTC 
students in practically all of the institutions presently in the pro- 
gram. Any reduction of the ROTC program brings into sharp focus 
the complexity of the ROTC program and its sensitivity to changes 
in officer requirements. 

When this program was originally embarked upon, it was planned to 
vitalize the Reserve which is made up predominantlyeof World War 
II veterans and at the same time to provide a qui ality resource of of- 
ficers to meet the requirements of the Active force. Last year, however, 
the policy was announced that all officers commissioned eiiociath the 
ROTC system would be ordered into active service for the minimum 
2-year period specified in Public Law 51 for all draft eligibles. This 
policy caused a complete reorientation and adjustment of the program 
to make provision for the officers who would otherwise have been 
assigned directly to the Reserve. At the same time procedures were 
modified to produce e the maximum number of qualified flying officers. 
This rather significant change was announced to the colleges and uni- 
versities by the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force in March of 
this year. We have now revised the program again. 


REDUCTION OF JUNIOR ENROLLMENT 


The smaller Air Force program we are presenting requires that we 
reduce the junior enrollment of the ROTC by 14,000 students. This 
will drastically reduce our summer camp program in the summer of 
1954. No reduction in the number of seniors in the program can be 
made since they are already under contract. The detailed adjustments 
necessary to bring the freshman and sophomore enrollment into phase 
with the offic er requirements for fiscal year 1957 and 1958 will be made 
as soon as the requirements for officers for those years become more 
clearly definied and as the complicated problems attendant with the 
reduction of the program are worked out. 

This budget reflects the most realistic cost of the ROTC requirement 
that we can program at this time. For fiscal year 1954 it calls for 
a beginning enrollment of 142,600 students, with a breakdown by 
class as follows: 


F’reshmen d ie ; ‘a . 65, 500 
Sophomores SS 
Juniors ; ” . _.. 11, 600 
Seniors > came See 
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REDUCTION DUE TO ATTRITION 


Attrition for various causes will reduce this enrollment to an av 
erage of 132,450 students for the fiscal year with a final end strength 
of 122,300. The class breakdown for the end fiscal year 1954 enroll 
ment is— 


Freshmen 54, 300 
Sophomores $2) B50 
Juniors_-_ ; 10. 100 


Seniors 15, 650 


I can assure you that the Air Force will continue to explore every 
possible means to stabilize this very important program, and the neces 
sary detailed adjustments will be made as the extremely compli- 
cated problems are worked out with the approval of the Secretary 
of Defense. We respectfully request that the budget for fiscal year 
1954 be approved with the understanding that the additional minor 
adjustments we are able to make during fiscal year 1954 will be taken 
as promptly as circumstances permit. ‘The estimated cost of this 
program for fiscal year 1954 is $9,900,000. 


CONTINUATION OF LONG-RANGE PROGRAM 


Generally the program we are presenting for fiscal year 1954 is a 
continuation of the long-range program which has been in existence 
for the last 214 to 3 years, stemming from the special board appointed 
to outline the objective of the long-range program. ‘The other ele 
ment contained within this appropriation is the Air Force ROTC 
which has some typical problems, unfortunately not all finalized at 
this time. The Reserve force program in this instance covers pay 
and allowances of members of the Reserve forces and their various 
training categories throughout the Air Force Reserve, and embraces 
approximately $10,700,000 for the fiscal period of 1954. 

There are no significant changes in this program since its inception 
except for the modifications that are continually based on our experi- 
ence and the trend of participation. 


CONTEMPLATION OF AIR RESERVE 


Senator McCarran. Would you give us in one round statement 
what the Air Reserve contemplates / Compactly, what is the Air 
Reserve / 

General Horwoop. The Air Foree Reserve, as I deal with it, differs 
from the Air National Guard. We have two components in our Re- 
serve forces. One is the Air National Guard, which you will hear 
later this afternoon, and the other the other the Air Force Reserve. 
We lump them into what we call the Reserve components. 

Senator Smiru. Would you explain the difference between those 
two? 

General Horwoop. The Air National Guard is an element that stems 
from the old traditional militia concept of the Nation. There has 
always been the State militia which as air power came into the pic- 
ture has been expanded to include air power. The Air Force Re- 
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serve is funded for the most part out of the active appropriation with 
the exception of the pay of the individuals of the Reserve who are 
not serving on active duty. The Air Force Reserve with the Air 
National Guard are planned and programed to meet current war plan 
requirements, In other words, to the degree that the active force 
requires augmentation in the event of an emergency declared by the 
Congress, we program capabilities into both the Air National Guard 
and the Air Force Reserve. 

Senator McCarran. Do the same requirements attach to the Ai 
Force Reserve as attach to the Air National Guard / 


READY RESERVE AND STANDBY RESERVE ELEMENTS 


General Hopwoop. Not quite, sir. The Air National Guard tradi 
tionally is a ready force, if I make myself clear. It is the minuteman 
concept that has been with us for years. The Air Force Reserve 
breaks into two categories. Under the Armed Forces Reserve Act, 
personnel entering the service subsequent to July 1951 are required 
to serve in the Reserve for a total of 8 years, 5 years of which are in a 
ready status. ‘Therefore, in our Reserve program, we have what we 
term “Ready Reserve” elements and a “Standby Reserve” element. 
The difference there is that the Ready Reserve may be called upon 
emergency declared by the President of the United States or by _ 
Congress whereas the Standby Reserve is available for call only by 
declaration of emergency by the Congress. 


TRAINING 


Senator McCarran. Do either of those divisions have continuous 
training or periodic training / 

General Hoprwoop. Both elements do have training. In the 
Standby Reserve it is a voluntary type of training, although we do 
hope ultimately to haye a modified pay category for those St: andby 
reservists who have “indicated that they will be ready immediately 
upon an M-day declared by the Congress. Those who are not able 
to meet that criteria may participate on a voluntary and nonpaid 
status. 

Senator Smrriu. General, you do not have a specific program that 
the men are required to follow through with ? 

General Horwoop. Ve ry definitely. 

Senator Sairnu. With equipment ¢ 

(zeneral Horwoov. That is correct. The Ready Reserve comes as 
close to ap proximating an active unit as possible. In other words, we 
have 26 wings in our program for the Air Force Reserve made up of 
? fighter bomber wings, 9 troop carrier wings, 2 tactical reconnaissance 
wings, and 6 training wings. The training wings are designed spe- 
cific ally for the purpose of supplementing our training command 
output should an emergency arise. They are organized in the same 
sense that the National Guard is or a unit in the Regular Establish- 
ment is. Those are our primary Reserve operating units. We have 
certain support units planned for the Reserve, such as an air depot 
which we know in the event of a war will be required to support the 
increased operations of a war force. 
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SPECIALIST TRAINING CENTER 


In addition to that, we have what we call a specialist training 
center. That is a program where the individual leaving the Air 
] 
' 


Force may report for continuation of training to preserve his <ill and 
his competence during the 8 years of his Reserve obligation 

Then we have an extension-course acai which permits the Re 
serve who is 1n Isolated areas to maintain his contacts and keep up 
his know-how insofar as extension courses preserve the know-how. 
That, incidentally, is not a paid program. 

Senator McCarran. They are furnished planes and equipment and 


bases ? 

General Horwoop. Yes, Sil 

Senator McCarran. And they are based in certain places through 
out the country ? 

General Horwoop. That is correct. 

Senator McCarran. Does each State have a unit of Air Force 
Reserve ¢ 

General Horwoop. Not in the same sense that the Air National 
Guard does, sir. In planning our Reserve program we had to analyze 
the Nation in terms of its centers of population and its geographic 
centers, in order to make these Reserve installations economically 
profitable. 

Senator McCarran. But the Air National Guard is in each State? 

General Horwoop. The Air National Guard is in effect the militia 
of the State governor during peacetime. As a result, we do give to 
each State, or support in each State, that airpower element that they 
are capable of supporting in a peacetime program. ‘That is not the 

ame circumstance in the Reserve. 

Senator Smiru. If there is not any objection, the Chair would sug 
vest that the committee recess until 2 o’clock and then finish this. 
I do not like to rush through this Reserve and Air National Guard. 
I think it is an important part, as I stated yesterday, and 1 would hate 
to let it go in 10 or 15 minutes. So we will stand in recess, and come 
back at 2 o’clock, and hope to finish this up, also the Air National 
Guard. 

(Thereupon at 12:25 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m. the same 
day.) 


AFTER RECESS 
RESERVE PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS—RESUMED 


AVERAGE STRENGTH 


Senator Smirn. The committee will come to order. 

General, we will continue with the Air Force Reserve program. As 
I recall, this is one of the programs that usually slips. What be- 
ginning strength and end strength, average strength, did the original 
L953 budget contain? I would like for the record the average strength 
by officer, enlisted, and total. 

General Horpwoop. I think we have it. If not, we will provide it 
(The following information was supplied :) 
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The only adjustments that have been made are those of mutual 
agreement and the succession of reviews during fiscal 1953 based on 
the actual trend of participation of our Reserve personnel. There 
ha been some degree of slippage from our original hope, t tied, we 
believe, primarily to the implementation of the Armed Forces Reserve 
Act during the course of fiscal year 1953. 

‘Two major problems occurred there. The first one of course was 
that the law provided that we extend to all of our Reserve officer 
personnel, some 335,000 of them, the indefinite uppointment as com- 
missioned oflicers as Opposed to the former status where they were 
serving on a 5-year limited term. 


STANDBY VERSUS READY RESERVE 


Now, the administrative problem of handling that magnitude of 
contact slowed us to some degree. We believe that the more important 
element was the fact that the law required as nearly a single Depart 
ment of Defense position on the subject of St: andby versus Re ady 
Reserve. 

As ] recall it. the law required the Secretary of Defense to resolve 
that problem and the problems of the several services did take some 
time in the resolution. 

That has been resolved satisfactorily and the policy announced. 
Now we have noticed, we believe because of that resolution, a very 
favorable recruiting trend during the last quarter which is bringing 
us back up to our original position of optimism. 

Senator Smiru. It is my impression that you planned to start out 
with about 18,000 and ended with 47,000. During the year what revi 
sion have you made in the original numbers, original 1953 numbers? 

Colonel Bouck. We started out, as you stated, with 18,000 to 47,000. 
We made a reduction in November in that program from a position of 
18,000 to 33,000, and in February we revised the program again because 
of lack of success in recruiting reservists into the paid participating 
program. elements to our present projected strength for fiscal yea 
1954 beginning with 14,300 and ending of 22,300 strength for 1954. 

Senator Smiru. Why were these revisions made, because of money 
or because of training ? 

Colonel Bouck. The revisions were not made because of lack of 
funds but rather because of the reduced recruiting that General Hop- 
wood referred toa momentago. Actual experience in recruiting in the 
paid program elements was the basis upon which we revised our 
estimates. 

Senator Smiru. When a Reserve officer is called in for duty is he 
called in for a specific time ? 
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General Horpwoop. Since the Korean period ¢ 
Senator Smirn. Yes. 


CONTRACTS OFFERED TO RESERVE PERSON NEL 


General Horwoop. There have been a whole series of specific con 
tracts offered to Reserve personne ‘1. During the first few days after 
the outbreak of war 1n Korea before we had received Pres dential 
authority and policy, we offered 1 year emergency term. That lasted 
for about a week. ‘Then we stabilized on a 21-month period for in 
voluntarily recalled officers. All of those 21-month indivi luals have 
now had an opportunity to leave the service if they did not elect to 
remain on. 

Since November of 1951 the Air Force has been on a completely 
voluntary recall program for all officers. Now, that voluntary pro 
gram required of the Reserve officer that he ask for an indefinite tout 
of active duty. 

Senator Smita. When you say indefinite do you mean he has to 
sign up for a certain length of time, but the Air Force can let him 
go any time it wants to? 

General Hopwoop, It has that effect. 

Senator Smiru. That is a one-way street contract, the officer has to 
sign up but the Air Force does not have to. 

General Horwoop. It has the effect, up until the pneenae of the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act, of being a one-way contract, but the Air 


Force in establishing that policy was seeking officers among the 
Reserve who had career interest. We felt there were numbers there 


who did want to spend protracted periods in the active establishment 
and we have been successful in most areas in meeting our requirements 
on this indefinite request for active duty. 

The exceptions are in the profession: al fields, the chaplain; we have 
had trouble, as you know, recruiting doctors; we have had some 
trouble in some of the rarer officer skills such as electronics and com 
munications. But for most of our general and large numerical re 
quirements we have been successful in the voluntary recruiting 
program. 

Senator Smiru. But if a fellow is called into service and wants to 
stay in, he is not given any assurance that he can stay indefinitely un 
less he signs as a Regular; is that correct? 

General Horpwoop. The Armed Forces Reserve Act provides a series 
of specific contracts for active duty. Should it be necessary that we 
relieve the individual prior to the completion of that contract, we do 
pay him, as I reeall, the rate of | month’s pay for each unexpired year 
of contract. 

Now, that contract provision has not vet been imp ylemented because 
it is again one of the areas where the Department of Defense is seek 
ing a common policy for all of the services. 


OPTION OF OFFERING CONTRACTS 


The Armed Forces Reserve Act has a maximum 5-year term, the 
minimum is a 2-year term. We have theoretically the option of offe1 
ing 2-, 5-, 4-, or 5- year contracts. The Air Force, of course. because of 


338 
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the complexity of the business and because of our interest in paying 
off on pilot training investment, for example, seeks a longer term. In 
some of the other areas there is just as good reason for see ‘king the 
shorter term and the office of the Secretary of Defense is now trying 
to find, in consultation with the Bureau of the Budget, an acceptable 
Department of Defense position. To the best of my knowledge, that 
has not yet been finally resolved. 

Senator Smrru. As long as the willingness of the Reserves to come 
in continues at the present rate, you believe there is no reason why the 
policy should be changed. 

General Horwoop. I would say from the standpoint of the Reserve 
individual who is obviously subjected to changes in the overall pro 
gram, in his personal interest this contract system would be advan 
tageous to him. At the moment we believe there are only some 4,000 
officers at the most on duty with the Air Force who have not fulfilled 
their current service obligation, who do desire to leave as soon as 
possible. 

We have announced the policy that any such individual may leave 
immediately. So with that group of 4,000 as the exception, we ‘believe 
that the officers serving today in the Air Force are either career 
minded in a fairly long-term sense or are those younger officers who 
have not yet fulfilled 24 months of active duty. 

Senator Smrrn. There seems to be some concern, and I am quoting 
from some of my mail, there seems to be some concern by some of those 
Reserve officers who are on duty as to whether they will go off even 
though they want to stay on, whether they will go off as the younger 
men come out of ROTC. Is that in the planning? 

General Horwoop. It is a matter of very deep concern to the Air 
Force. It appears inevitable that certain numbers of officers must 
leave the service. We have established a program now that is really 
in three steps. The first step is the one I have just discussed, those 
officers who have fulfilled their obligations and who desire to leave are 
being released as rapidly as we can release them. 

The second group of officers are those who are less essential to the 
120-wing interim program. That is a group that have been deter 
mined unfortunately submarginal. We do not consider them so. We 
consider that they are those officers who are not now as critically es- 
sential to the 120-wing program as they would have been had we con- 
tinued on our original program. 

Senator Sairn. But there is a feeling of uncertainty in that group ? 

General Horwoon. There is a very definite feeling of uncertainty 
throughout the Air Force among all Reserve officers as to the impact 
of this period of adjustment. 

Senator Smiru. The que stion in their mind is whether they will get 
out when the getting out is good or whether they will take a chance 
of staying in and getting out when the Air Force wants them to get out. 

General Hopwoon. U nfortunately, some of the officers we “would 
most like to keep will take the first alternative you have suggested and 
eet out ahead of the rush, so to speak. 

Senator Smirn. Would it not be better in the long run to find some 
program whereby they would have some assurance for the future and 
keep them in, especially during these critical times? 
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General Horwoop. The Air Force would very much like to be able 
to establish assurance: 
(Discussion off the record. ) 


PLANNED STRENGTH 


Senator Smirn. Will you please review for me by the month up to 
the latest availabie date pk unned officer and enlisted strengths as com- 
pared to actual officer and enlisted strength. And give us an e xpi: pna- 
tion for not attaining the strength as or iginally planned in 1953 if that 
was true. 

Colonel Bouck. ] would like to clarify the data used as planned 
officer strength. When we activate a wing in the Reserve we are not 
able to bring the people to the wing, we have to take the wing to the 
people because they have civilian homes and are not subject to move 
ment and transfer. So the process of filling the planned strengths 
of that particular wing is a process of recruiting that occurs over a 
period of time and the Air Force gears the physical support we afford 
that wing to the rate at which we are able to recruit reservists into the 
wing. We do not furnish more aircraft or more trainil ry alds or more 
supplies than there are reservists there to utilize 


TOTAL AUTHORIZED TROOP SPACES 


Our total authorized troop spaces for th > Re serve, eX lusive of the 
Air National Guard, are about 388,000 aie: This means that we 
are planning to achieve training, paid and nonpaid, for about 388,000 
reservists. 

Recently we revised it upward about eighteen to twenty ae 
Actually in the paid program elements during the course of this ye 
we began with the total of 9,200 reservists in filling a portion of the 
authorized troop spaces for paid reservists of 56,000. And at the end 
of this year we will have increased our number of participating paid 
reservists to 14,200, filling a portion of the troop space that is author 
ized now, 61, 000. The other troop spaces or the other training spaces 
in the Reserve are oversubscribed in officers, that is, our nonpaid pro 
gram elements we have an excess of officers over what our re eee 
is, and we have a deficit of around 120,000 airmen in the nonpaid : 
Does this answer your question or give you a picture of it ? 

Senator Smirn. I think that is complete enough for the record. 

Now, this may have been included. Will you give us the ave ri ive 
strength, the beginning : and the end strength in the 1954 budget, officer, 
enlisted, and total ? 

Colonel Bouck. I think we indicated we would furni 
record. 

(The following information was supplied.) 


‘a. 


h that for the 


Fiscal year 1954 








Beginning End | Man-year 
| | | gverage 
Officers .. 7, 605 7 5 
iibiniabn beni abinnna de reweuite ee , 605 11, 107 9, 262 
Pe | BREE EAS Oe a EE BE Rs 6, 680 11, 190 8, 582 
ib acicchbbasidnatdessaeshens na aeteach = 4, 285, a 


22, 297 17, 844 
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RESERVE WINGS 


Senator Younc. How many Reserve wings and squadrons do we 
have? Can you answer that on the record ? 

Colonel Bouck, Right now we have a total of 6 fighter bomber 
wings and each of these wings has 3 fighter Leihies squadrons. We 
have 9 troop carrier wings and the same strength is true there. We 
have 2 tactical reconnaissance wings and 4 single-engine pilot-tr: aining 
wings, and 2 multiengine pilot-training wings for a total of 23 wings. 

Senator Youne. How many planes are there to a wing? 


TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Colonel Bouck. As we pointed out a little earlier, we equip these 
wings with equipment to provide ample training equipment and 
facilities for the number of reservists. Our equipment at the end 
of 1954 will roughly be one-third of the authorized number of aircraft 
for a total of 609 aircraft in the wings by the end of 1954. 

Senator Younc. How many of those will be firstline planes / 

General Picner. At the end of fiseal 1954, sir? 

Senator Youne,. Yes. 

General Picuer. The fighter-bombers will be 50-percent first line 
and the pilot training will be about 45-percent first line. The rest of 
them will be on second-line aircraft,. That is presuming that the air 
craft we have been discussing which are excess to the requirements of 
the 120-wing force and which are on contract now will be fed into the 
Reserve and National Guard. 

Senator Youne. By the end of fiseal year 1954? 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. 


USE OF JET PLANES 


Senator Smrrn, Are there any jets in the Air Force training pro 
gram? Are there any jet planes used in the Reserve training pro 
eram, not the National Air Guard but the Reserve? 

General Horwoop. Yes, there will be, the RF—S80, which is the recon 
naissance version of the Lockheed F—80, and the T-83, which is the 
two-seater training version of the F—-80, will appear during the fiscal 
year 1954 period in the Reserve units. 

Senator Smrrn. How many will there be? 

General Prcuer. There would be 245 F-86F’s in the fighter-bomber 
units and there would be 48 RF-80’s in the reconnaissance units and 
54 T-33’s which would be used in the fighter units for two-engine 
instruction, for instrument flying, and also for pilot training. 

Senator Youneé. When do you plan to have all first-line p on 

General Picurr. In the Reserve, sir, we have not yet projected : 
equipping of these units beyond 50 percent of what the colonel men 
tioned to you; that we have to take the unit where the people are in 
contra-distinetion to the National Guard where they come to the unit. 

Therefore, 50 percent is currently all we are planning through 1956, 
but we intend to keep modernizing that 50 percent all the time. 

Senator Youn. All your pilots will have training on first-line 


pianes ¢ 
! 
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General Picuer. Yes, sir. At the end of fiscal 1956 they would 
all be training on first-line equipment with the except ion of the tactical 
reconnaissance who would still be using the RF—-S80, which would be 
suitable airplane for them, although technically it would be carried as 
a second-line airplane because of the age it was produced. It was one 
of our first jet aircraft. 

Senator Smirn. Do you think the present numbers as planned in the 
program are feasible? 

General Horwoop. You mean from the standpoint of actually hav 
ing the planes there / 

Senator Smiru. Yes. 

Generil Hopwoop. Yes, we do. 


DEFICIT IN RESERVE ENLISTED PERSON NEI 


Senator Smrru. Did I understand you to say there was a deficit in 
the enlisted personnel, reservists / 

General Hopwoop. Yes. 

Senator Smirn. What was that? 

General Hopwoop. Phere is a deficit. Madam Chairman. and we feel 
there will continue to be difficulty in manning the enlisted vacancies 
until fiscal year 1956. The reason for that is primarily that the An 
Force is on a 4-year term of enlistment and the provisions of the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act that require the Ready Reserve obligation 
will not have substantial impact on our Reserve program until the 
last few months of fiscal year 1955 and from fiscal year 1956 and there 
after we feel we will enjoy a very healthy flow of airmen into the 
Reserve program. 

Senator Smirn. That is 3 years away. 

General Horpwor D. Yes. We are hopeful that as the enlisted hel 
sonnel that came in with us right after the start of the war in Korea 
phase out, which is occuring this year, that we will improve ow 
present position substantially. However, to have a substantial and 
controlled flow. forced flow so to speak, requires the passage of 
time, 4-year term of enlistment, which will become effective in the last 
few months of fiscal 1955 and from there on out throughout the dura 
tion of our program. 

Senator Smirx. Do you think the present numbers of personnel are 
feasible? You gave me the answer on planes. Do you think the 
number of people is feasible ? 

General Horwoop. As the aircraft come back In the program we are 
enjoying a pretty good enlistment program, particularly in the case 
of the officers. We are having more trouble with the enlisted tech 
nicians. 

Senator Smiru. Is there inything except past experience that would 
lead you to believe it would improve as time goes on ? 

General Horwoop. I believe perhaps our last tew months of trend 
might be interesting. 


RESERVE PROGRAM RECRUITMENTS 
Colonel Bouck. During the last few months, in spite of the fact 


that in the officer area April was a very discouraging month because 
April was the month in which al) the people who declined their com 
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missions could get out of the Reserve, our recruiting into the paid 
Reserve program elements has been very encouraging. We have 
been running over 800 a month. Actually we are going to be within 
| or 2 percent at end June position of the strength we projected to 
start the fiscal year 1954. Our 1954 projections on which these 
dollars you are considering now are based, are based completely upon 
experience and recruiting trends. So we feel that the beginning and 
end strengths of 14.300 and 22,300 in the paid Reserve program during 
fiscal year 1954 is easily attainable and may well be exceeded, could 
possibly be exceeded. 
FUNDS AVAILABLE 


Senator Smrru. General, what funds were appropriated in fiscal 
year 1953 for this program ? 

General Asensr0. $26,196,000 was the appropriation. Added to 
which there was a carryover of some $9 million, making a total avail- 
ability for fiscal year 1953 of approximately $35 million. 

Senator Smiru. How much of it is obligated to date? 

General Asensio. $18 million has been obligated during fiscal year 
1953. This has been a 2-year appropriation with 2-year availability. 
In fiscal year 1954 it becomes a 1-year appropriation. 

Senator Smrru. Are there any of the officers here, Reserve officers 
who are participating in this Reserve program ? 

General Horwoop. I frankly do not know. I will have to ask 
them. As far as we are concerned, they are officers in the Air Force. 

Senator Smrru. Is Major General Copsey here? 

General Asensio. He is not with us today. 

Senator SmitH. Should he not be? 

General Asensto. If the committee so desired, he should. 

Senator Smirn. It seems to me in considering Reserve matters that 
the man in charge of that program ought to be present at such a hear- 
ing. I am not the chairman, I am only the acting chairman, but as 
a member of the committee, I would make that suggestion. He is 
not here then because he was not requested by the committee ? 

General Asensto. I should like to explain that insofar as the Re- 
serve, the Air Force Reserve is concerned, it is thoroughly integrated 
with the Air Force. All of its activities are handled by the same 
people who handle comparable items for the Regular Air Force. 
Goose al Hopwood appeared in support of the appropriation, “Mili- 
tary personnel requirements of the Regular Air Force.” He is here 
to serve in the same capacity with regard to the appropriation “Re- 
serve personnel requirements.” We make absolutely no distinction 
because the Reserve activities are part and parcel of the Air Force 
activities. That isthe reason why General Copsey is not here. He is 
an adviser to the Chief of Staff on Reserve policy matters, but he does 
not represent this particular area because it is completely integrated. 

Senator Smitu. I did not say what I said in criticism of General 
Hopwood, please understand me. I am interested in Reserve mat- 
ters, as everybody here is. As stated the other day, I think one way 
to real economy is that we pay more attention to th: at group we have 
to call upon in case of emergency and I think it would give the Re- 
serve officers and those outside whom we are trying so hard to get 
in and are not being successful in attracting a great deal of confi- 
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dence if they thought it was one of their own working closely with 
General Hopwood or whoever is in charge to the extent of coming 
before the committee and participating in the program, approval or 
disapproval. I think that is a very important thing. It is one of the 
things I have worked on for a good many years, to some people’s 
satisfaction, and others dissatisfaction, but I think until we get to 
that place we are not going to be able to meet the needs for the money 
spent, that we want. 

General Asensto. We think that in point of acceptance of the point 
of view of the Reserve officer and listening to his advice that we give 
full attention. As far as General Copsey is concerned, he is called 
in on matters all across the board and, of course, he is not at all reti- 
cent about propounding his views with regard to any phase of the op- 
eration. 

I have much regret that inasmuch as you have indicated a desire 
to have him here, we did not have him here at the moment. I think 
we could arrange for his presence in very short order, if you desire. 

Senator Smiru. I am not the chairman of the subcommittee. I 
do wish you would give it some consideration. This is not new to 
you gentlemen, you know that the average reservist thinks he has 
not a chance in the world with the Regulars and if they are just 
given some proof that the groups are integrated and they are work- 
ing together, as would be if an experienced reservist sat in at the 
hearing, I think it would have a great deal to do with more interest 
in the Reserve enlistments. 

General Horwoop.I might add, Madam Chairman, I think three 
of the officers sitting at this table are former Reserve officers. I 
think we understand this problem and have great respect and admi 
ration for them. 

Senator Smiru. Again, I do not say this as criticism. Iam asking 
for information and trying to work toward that which we all want 
mainly when the time comes for the emergency we are ready for it 
and everybody is going to work together. 

That completes this part of the program. We will vO to the Air 
National Guard. 

Colonel Bouck. I am presently a Reserve officer and I have an indef 
inite appointment and I am perfectly satisfied. Most of us feel that 
we need to stand wherever we work on our own merits or ability and 
it is true in the Air Force, it is true in General Electric, it is true in 
Government wherever you happen to be. You can hold your job if 
you are competent. 

Arr Natrionat Guarp 


STATEMENTS OF COL. T. H. BAXTER, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, AIR 
FORCE DIVISION, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU; MAJ. GEN. M. J. 
ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
COMPTROLLER, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE; AND LT. COL. PAUL 
WEDLAN, COMPTROLLER, AIR FORCE DIVISION, NATIONAL GUARD 
BUREAU 

AMOUNT REQUESTED 
General Asensio. In the appropriation Air National Guard, Colo 
nel Baxter is serving as the representative of General Ricks who 
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would have much desired to be here, I am sure. He is supported by 
Colonel Wedlan. 

Senator Smrru. Colonel, you have a statement for the record? 

Colonel Baxter. Yes. 

Senator Smrrn. Will you proc eed, please. 

Colonel Baxrer. Mr. Chairman ‘aa members of the committee, we 

» here to present to you the estimate of funds required to support 
the Air National Guard program and to assure its continued deve lop 
ment during fiscal year 1954. This estimate requests an appropriation 
of $147,100,000, These funds will provide for the rebuilding and the 
further development of an Air National Guard capable of fulfilling 
our Nation’s ever-increasing need for a Ready Reserve force which can 
be utilized to deter an aggressor at home or abroad. As of January i. 
1953, the 22 wings w vith their numerous tactical groups and squadrons 
which were called into active military service concurrent with the 
Korean hostilities will have returned to their respective States, with 
the exception of approximately 19 support units which remain on 
active duty with the Regular Establishment. These units will return 
to State control by December 1953. 

The dollars requeste « will provide for the support and equipping of 
27 wings and 85 flying squadrons, comprising a total of 559 units. 
These estimates will provide for construction and rehabilitation of 
facilities, supplies, aaa equipment, and pay and allowance essential 
for the training, operation, and maintenance of the Air National 
Guard. 

The fiscal year 1954 program for the Air National Guard is a contin 
uation of the reorganization, remanning and reequipping program 
started during fiscal year 1952. A fighter-bomber squadron will be 
activated in Alaska during fiscal year 1954. 

All fighter squadrons in the Air National Guard will be converted to 
jet-type aircraft during that fiscal year. 


MISSION OF AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


The mission of the Air National Guard is a vital one, and one 
tremendously imporatant to the security of our Nation in this era in 
which an aggressor force can strike so quickly and so devastatingly. 
The M-day mission is to furnish units fully trained and equipped as 
operational forces for utilization in the air defense of the United 
States; and in all types of operations, including the offensive, either 
in the United States or abroad. In the event of an emergency our 
country must have, in the Air National Guard a military force; 
trained, equipped, and ready for immediate action. It is one of the 
three components of the Department of the Air Force. It is designed 
to provide a balanced force in being, to support and augment the 
Regular Air Force, and be ready for employment on a phased schedule. 

In 1946 the Air National Guard consisted of 1 unit and 46 Air 
Guardmen, but when called upon during the Korean emergency 
which arose 4 years later there were 601 federally recognized units 
and 44,974 Air Guardmen ready and eager to answer that call. This 
rapid growth to a strong, respected fighting force was a planned 
development, aided and supported ‘by the United States Air Force 
and the Congress. 
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AIR NATIONAL GUARD IN KOREA 


In 1950 when the United Nations Organization took action against 
armed aggression in Korea, the Air National Guard was called upon 
to fulfill the mission for which it had been created and trained. Dur- 
ing the initial phase of this armed conflict the Air National Guard 
was called upon to furnish combat-ready aircraft, engineer aviation 
battalions, and tactical flying groups and squadrons. The initial 
increment of units was ordered into the active military service in 
October 1950, and as the true magnitude of the Korean conflict became 
apparent the Air National Guard was called to make additional con 
tributions to the defense effort. 

During the period October 1950. to December 1951. 486 combat 
and support units were ordered to active duty with the Air Force 
and these units of “modern minutemen” provided 45,594 trained offi 
cers and airmen from a strength at that time of 57,000. It isa tribute 
to our Nation that 12,000 men joined the Air National Guard after 
these units were alerted for active service. These Air National Guard 
personnel served and many are still serving their country in Korea, 
Alaska, England, France, Germany, Iceland, Japan, and the conti 
nental United States. 


MILITARY MAINTENANCE AND ORGANIZATIONAL EQUIPMENT 


In addition to units and personnel, the Air National Guard pro 
vided the Regul: ar Air Force with vit: ul and critical military mainte- 
nance and organizational equipment. All Air National Guard Units 
entering Federal service were equipped to the maximum extent pos 
sible from available assets. Units “— approximately 85 percent 
equipped, and these assets are today being use d on the battlefields of 
Korea and in the training establishments of the Regular Air Force. 
These contributions to the United States Ain KF orce of units, men, and 
equipment reflect iy judgment and soundness of the United States 
investment in the Air National Guard. At this time, Mr. Chair 
man, I would like to present for the record a report of thé accom 
plishments of Air National Guard units and personnel while on active 
duty with the Regular Air Force. This report attests to the effectiv 
ness of the Air National Guard. 


PROGRAMED PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Programed personnel requirements for the Air National Guard for 
fiscal year 1954, on which these estimates are based, are 6.283 officers 
and 46,354 airmen for a total of 52,637 personnel by end of fiscal vear 
1954. Of these officers, 2.400 will be pilots. ce with currently 
programed end fiscal year 1953 strength, the fiseal year 1954 personnel 
program has been phased so that units will reach 80 ee recent of their 
authorized strength 2 years after return from active duty and 90 per 
cent of full manning at the end of 3 years. Present studies of 1 
sources and ¢ apabilities indicate that estimates for the manning of 
these units are conservative; and we are confident that no difficulty will 
be encountered in attaining these programed personnel. 

In fiscal year 1952 the Air National Guard had programed to 
reach a strength of 13,526. Our actual end strength fiscal year 1952 
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was 14,888. This exceeded the program by 1,362. In 1953, our end 
position is projected at 36,773 increasing to 52,637 by end fiscal year 
i954. This will require a net gain of 1 5,864 personnel in fiscal year 
1954 divided among 559 units, or approximately an average of 28 
persons per unit. The geographical distribution of the Air National 
Guard throughout the U Jnited States gives us a broad base from which 
to recruit. Experience in the previous years has demonstrated that the 
several States and Territories have never failed to attain their planned 
strengths. 

The funds requested for 1954 construction requirements will pro- 
vide facilities on which to train our units. Facilities for the operation 
of jet aircraft have been included. This program will provide for 10 
runway extensions, 13 parking aprons, 12 hangars, and 12 fuel-stor- 
age systems plus other needed training fac ilities at locations where 
these facilities are either nonexistent or inadequate. Provisions are 
made for the establishment of 2 additional permanent field-training 
sites, 5 having been provided in previous years. 


MASTER CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


This increment of the master construction program will provide 
for the rapid peters of the Air National Guard to jet-fighter type 
aircraft and is a part of the master construction program. It does 
not represent a new requirement but merely an accelerated phasing 
due to reprograming. 


PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


The 1954 procurement program for the Air National Guard is a 
phased increment of providing material and equipment for the 559 
units. Air National Guard units returning from active duty are re- 
turning with no equipment. By end fiscal year 1953 the Air National 
Guard will have in hand between 60 and 65 percent of its items of 
equipment. These estimates will provide us with approximately 85 
percent of required items of equipment by end fiscal year 1954. Re 
placements have not been provided for “On hand” equipment in those 
units that did not go on active duty. 

It should be pointed out that the requirements established for equip- 
ping our units have been based upon providing only those items re- 
quired and deemed essential for individual and unit training as op- 
posed to mobilization stocks. Base equipping requirements have been 
established to provide only those items necessary to operate the in- 
stallations and provide minimum equipment with which to train. 
This policy of equipping Air National Guard units with only essen- 
tial training equipment is effecting and will continue to effect sub- 
stantial reduction in the requirements within the Air National Guard 
equipping program. 

PILOT STRENGTH 


In fiscal year 1954 the average pilot strength of 2,009 pilots will fly 
an average inventory of 1,376 aircrafts, for a total of 221 448 aircraft 
flying hours. The Air National Guard training program will pro- 
vide 48 inactive-duty-unit training periods for an average of 5,128 of- 
ficers, 39,130 airmen, or a total average of 44,258. Certain selected 
airmen and officers will attend Air Force and Army service and tech- 
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nical schools. A total of 4,132 officers and 31,923 airmen are expected 
to attend 15 days field training. 

Funds have been provided for the maintenance and operation of 
132 Air National Guard facilities, 79 of which are flying fields. Also 
included are funds for service contracts, communication services, and 
hospitalization in other than Air Force facilities. Air technicians, 
the civilian personnel who are required to maintain, operate, and sup 
port training equipment, property, and facilities, will total 7,227 
man-years. 

Permanent training sites have been established for field training 
and other exercises to reduce the amounts of equipment required 
Air National Guard units. 


OBJECTIVES 


In summary, gentlemen the Air National Guard program for fiscal 


year 1954 has as its objective the sup port of 27 wings, consisting - 
85 combat squadrons, plus their sup porting units, phased toward : 
operational readiness status. Pr ms have been made to provi ide 


for construction and rehabilitation of facilities, for supphes and 
equipment, and for pay and allowances essential to the training, op 
eration, and maintenance of the Air National Guard as a Ready Re 
serve component of the United States Air Force. The National Guard 
Bureau, in cooperation with the adjutants general of the several States, 
will do all in their power within available resources to maintain Air 
National Guard units in a readiness status consistent with the dollars 
requested for this program. The budget estimates which are pre- 
sented today reflect minimum requirements for the accomplishment 
of the training program and the maintenance of 559 units commensu- 
rate with our mission. Our aim is, and will continue to be, to pro 
vide more Air National Guard per dollar. 

The Air National Guard has demonstrated ability to meee ts 
assigned mission. The Air National Guard has made it possible for 
the United States Air F orce to expand more rapidly an ds to fulfill more 
effectively an emergency requirement. In cooperation with the Reg 
ular Air Force, the Air National Guard will continue to contribute to 
the defense and security of our Nation. Gentlemen, members of my 
staff and I are now available to review these estimates with you. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE AIR NATIONAL GUARD WHILE ON ACTIVE DUTY 
DURING THE KOREAN EMERGENCY 


I would like to present to you a summary of the acc omplishme nts of 
the units and personnel of the Air National Guard while they were on 
active duty during the Korean emergency. This summary is based 
upon reports completed by the various units at my request. It repre 
sents the 60 percent of the Air National Guard personnel who have 
returned from active duty and therefore reflects only partially the 
total contribution which has been made. 

Air National Guard men have participated in practically every type 
of mission—our roles have been those of the fighter bomber and the 
interceptor—we have flown the latest jets as well as the older conven- 
tional aircraft—operated the light bomber and the B-29—carried out 
escort work and ground support—transitioned French pilots in the 
B-26 for duty in Korea—rehabilitated airfields and Korean airstrips— 
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provided a security force for the Eniwetok project—and rendered aid 
in the Kansas flood disaster. Throughout all this we have seen service 
with every major command and the e xperience of our personnel has 
proved invaluable in the training of untried and inexperienced men 
fresh from civilian life 


COMBAT SORTIES FLOWN 


Our personnel who have returned from active military service with 
the United States Air Force in Korea report 39,530 combat sorties 
flown. They destroyed 39 enemy aircraft and damaged another 149, 
disrupted enemy communications and destroyed many other ground 
targets. They dropped 44,000 bombs, fired 31,000 rockets, and over 16 
million rounds of .50-caliber ammunition, not to mention the hundreds 
of tons of napalm dropped on enemy positions in the mountainous de- 
fenses of North Korea. And in the performance of these missions the 
units and men of the Air National Guard—including three aces—have 
won over 1,500 citations, medals, and honors such as the Distinguished 
Flying Cross, Presidential Citation, the Air Medals, and the Purple 
Heart. In doing all this, however, we have not escaped unscathed. 
Of the air guardsmen who served at great personal sacrifice in the wel 
tare of their country, 101 have been reported killed or missing in ac 
tion with an additional 52 other deaths in line of duty and 3 known 
prisoners of war. 

Colonel Baxter. I would like to offer General Ricks’ apologies. 
This caught him on the extreme end of a trip to visit units in field 
training, and he was unable to get back. 

Senator Smirnu. We are sorry not to have the general with us, but 
we are glad to have you here. 


PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


What was the beginning and end strength of the Air National 
Guard in fiseal 1953? 

Colonel Weptan. In 1953, Madam Chairman, the Air National 
Guard started with a personnel strength, including officers and air- 
men, of 16,302, with an estimated end position for this year of 36,773. 

Senator Smrru. The 36,000 is the planned ? 

Colonel Wepian. It ri the program end position. 

Senator Smrrn. For 19534 

Colonel WeDLAN. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator Smirn. What had been planned and what is planned for 
1954¢ 

Colonel Weptan. In fiscal 1954, upon which these estimates are 
based, we plan a beginning strength of 36,773 and an end position of 
52.637. 

Senator Smrrn. How many wings do you have now? 

Colonel Wepian. 27. 

Senator Smrrn. Squadrons? 

Colonel Baxter. 85. 

Senator Smirn. What is planned for 1954? 

Colonel Wrepian. We do not plan during 1954 any major increase 
in the Air National Guard program. We will federally recognize a 
squadron in Alaska which brings us from the 84 up to the 85. 
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Senator Smirn. Is that better than usual or about the same? 

Colonel Weptan. It is a little higher actually than we had planned. 

Senator Smiru. Are your 54 estimates based on these percentages ? 

Colonel Weptan. Yes, Madam. At field training actually for 1954 
the dollars that we are requesting will support 88 percent for officers 
and 92 percent for airmen. 

Senator Smirx. Do you think the world conditions have increased 
the interest in participation or do you think it is just one of those 
things that comes along? 

Colonel Baxrer. I think it just came along. 


FLYING-HOUR PROGRAM 


Senator Smrru. What is the planned flying-hour program ? 

Colonel Wrpian. For fiscal year 1954 ¢ 

Senator Smiru. Yes. ‘ 

Colonel Wepian. In the Air National Guard we are planning to 
fly a total of 246,071 pilot-hours or 221,448 aircraft-hours. 

Senator Smirn. What was it in 1953? 

C>lonel Wepian. In fiscal year 1953 we had planned to fly in the 
Air National Guard a total of 139,599 aircraft-hours. 

Senator Smiru. How many planes do you have? 


TOTAL AIRCRAF'! 


Colonel WrepLan. Our present inventory of aircraft is 730, That 
is as of April. Our planned end position for this year is 975. 

Senator Smiru. How many are first line ? 

Colonel WrepiaNn. Right now the Air National Guard, I think I 
can say, does not have any first-line aircraft. It is a question of 
interpretation. We do not think we have any first-line aireraft 
right now. 

Senator Smrru. Do you expect any ? 

Colonel Wepian. Yes, Madam. By the end of 1956 the Air Na 
tional Guard will be approximately 75-percent equipped with firsts 
line aircraft. 

Senator Smiru. Do you have assurance of that ¢ 

Colonel Weptan. The Air Force’s assurance. 

General Picner. That depends somewhat on the outcome of these 
budget requests. 

Senator Youne. It seems to me I saw a statement recently by one of 
the top men in the Defense Establishment that we were going to have 
seven Air National Guard wings and that it was a secret as to how 
many modern planes they would have. 

Senator Smirxn. I remember a similar release, and I thought the 
\ir National Guard was fully equipped with modern planes or would 
be at the end of fiscal 1954. 

Colonel Weptan. I think I can clarify the record. The aircraft 
program upon which these estimates are based was the aircraft run- 
outs by the aireraft-allocations people based upon their presently 
planned procurement program for aircraft. In fiscal year 1954 it is 
mlanned that the Air National Guard, and I am just going to pick out 


‘ 


first-line aircraft here, will have an average inventory of 1,376 air- 
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craft, we will have an average of 99 F-S6.A’s, ZIS F-SGF’s, 51 F-OAA’s, 
lz k-M4B's, and 'T--33’s, which are the complimentary traiming au 
craft, 125. 

I might add in relation to that that we have currently delivered to 


us 6 of the T 33's, We have 173 of the FSO’ . whi his a yet type 
aireraft which are scheduled to go in the @uard starting at the end 
of this month and will continue during this coming fiscal year L did 


not read the F-SO because sometimes they are considered first line 
and sometimes not first line. We are programed for an average of 
292 F-80"s. 

Senator SMITH, According to the revised budget estimate, the An 
National Guard bas been inereased by a considerable amount with the 
understanding that they would be fully equipped with, I thought, 
first-line planes, 

Colonel Wepuan. Are you referring to strength / 

Senator Surry. Yes. 


INCRBASE IN AIR NATIONAL GUARD STRENGTH 


Colonel WreptaAn. We did increase the strength of the Air National 


Guard over the previous printed budget. ‘The end position of the 
guard in that budget was 49.354. Weare now projecting an end posi 


tion of 52,637. The major reason for that increase was predicated 
upon the inclusion of some additional supporting units for the Air 
National Guard, also some changes In manning of the existing unit 


So asa result, in the shuflle we picked up a few thousand additional 
spaces, 
Senator SMITH. According to thi » your budget is Increased by SLY 


million. 

Colonel Weptan. The major increase in the dollars was predicated 
upon modernizing the Air National Guard and those aireraft which 
| read to you were not in the previous President’s budget plus the 
activation of two additional aviation engineer battalions in fiscal year 
1954. These are the result of the reprograming based upon the Eisen 
hower program. 

Senator Smirnu. Now, do we have those figures that will make up thi 
$19 million additional ? 

Colonel Weptan. In the printed budget. There is one other factor 
and that is an increase in construction requirements. 


RUNWAY CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Colonel BaxT! R. There must be an ace elerated runway con truction 
program, 

Senator Youne. Are your airfields and repair facilities such that 
vou can handle modernized aircraft ? 

Colonel Baxter. Yes, that is with jets it is necessary to accelerate 
the runway construction. There is no change in the overall program 
of construction. It is an acceleration of the runway program to a 
commodate the jets. . 

General Picner. There are 48 jet fields now. By the end of 194 
there will be 60, which shows a surprising confidence to accept these 
new aircraft. 
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Senator Smirn. If you have it there, provide it, if you will, for the 
record the number of planes that the Air National Guard will have 
at the end of 1954, fiscal 1954, because of this increased budget. 

Colonel Weptan. You did not want them by type? 

Senator SmirH. I would say for the record by type. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Fiscal year 1954 aircraft and hours 


End fiscal year End fiacal 
1954 position 1954 position 
Aircraft type: Aircraft type: 
NOM 296 CAT 63 
F-S6A/B a 312 VC+-47 1] 
F-94A—-B 1S7 VC-53 l 
REF-SO 1S TB-25 6 
B26 S-+4 F—S6-I* 137 
RB-26__- ‘ 36 
P33 248 Total 1, 739 
C46 a 10 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD UNIT, FARGO, N. DAK, 


Senator Young. May I ask what you plan to do with your Air 
National Guard unit at Fargo, N. Dak.? Weare the only State in the 
Union that does not have a Milit: ary Establishment. It gets col | up 
there, but it isa pretty good place to fly. Do you have any information 
here as to what you are going to do with that ? 

Colonel Baxter. In relation to what ? 

Senator YounG. Improvement of the airfield, repair facilities. | 
understand that the tower will not be operated any longer there because 
of lack of funds. They are using a commercial airfield. 

General Asensio. On page 33, Senator Young, Hector Field, Fargo, 
N. Dak., is shown as requiring the construction for hangar, paint, oil, 
and dope building, taxiway, and relocation of the instrument landing 

ystem. 

Senator Young. Can you operate an Air National Guard on that 
urport w ithout a tower at all ? 

Colonel Baxter. Yes, sir; unless your other traflic would make 
necessary. We would not require it just for the Air National Guard. 

Senator Youna. There are commercial planes flying in and out of 
there besides locally owned. 

Colonel Baxrrer. However, the tower is of local consideration, sir. 
‘rom our viewpoint we would not require it. 

Colonel Wreptan. We have already extended the runway on Hector 
Field. : 

AIR NATIONAL GUARD FACILITIES IN MAINE 


Senator Smiru. What about Maine? 

Colonel Wepian. We are planning in these estimates $1,300,000 at 
Bangor, Maine. At Dow Air Force Base for Air National Guard 
‘acilities we will provide a hangar, parking apron, and complete facili 
ties for the unit up there. 

Senator Smiru. That is for 1954? 

Colonel WepLan. Yes. 

Senator Smiru. You will begin right away ¢ 
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Colonel Wepian. Yes: we are going to require them right away. 
We are in trouble up in Maine now trying to find adequate facilities. 
We are living off the Air Force at present. They have granted 
right of entry in several of the buildings which they need, as I under 
stand it. 

Senator Smirn. Who maintains the equipment / 

Colonel Wepian. Our Air National Guard people maintain ow 
equipment. We have air technicians who perform our first- and 
second-line echelon of maintenance. We do field maintenance within 
the capabilities of our personnel based on their skill and the equip 
ment we have on hand. Our heavy depot maintenance is carried out 
by the Air Materiel Command system. 

Senator Smiru. Your estimates show no requirement for funds for 
training equipment, while your training support goes up from $35 


million in 1953 to almost $39 million. Will you give us an explana 
tion to that ? 
Colonel Went AN. I think the answer to that Is in the method of 


segregating the items in the budget projects. Under training support 
for the Air National Guard, which is our budget program 440, we carry 
out all of our base maintenance and operational requirements for the 
support of the Air National Guard because ours is entirely a training 
program and as such we finance all contingent cost, base operation, 
and maintenance and repair at installation level under program 440. 
We do have requirements for training aids in the Air National Guard 
program. 
Senator Smirn. You did have money in it last year? 


CAPTIVAIR, JET-TYPE TRAINER 


Colonel W1 DLAN That is right. The reason we do not have ally 
money under project 252, of program 250, is that the program was 
primarily for the peecueenenn of Captivair, which is a jet-type 
trainer. The Air National Guard program with 27 wings had re 
quirement for 27 of these trainers. We had it phased initially over 
3 years. We started buying them in 1951. We were supposed to buy 
additional ones in 1952 and the balance in 1953. Due to procurement 
difficulties we were not able to procure any in 1954 because oe ones 
we had bought in previous years were going to be delivered in 1954 
and we are allowing the year 1954 to catch up and we are prea 
in the year 1955 to complete the program. It is based on program 
requirement. We do have requirement for training aids and we ar 
buying them under the 440 program. 


ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 


Senator Smirn. There has been some surprise expressed in finding 
one of our projects provides for $2,737,000 for acquisition and con 
struction outside of the continental United States. 

Colonel Wepian. Yes. 

Senator Smiru. Will you tell us about that? 

Colonel Weptan. The Air National Guard is organized not only 
in the continental United States but also in the Territory of Hawai 
and in the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. We have not previous!y 
provided any construction for those two units. We have been living 
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at Hickam Field in Hawaii, and in Puerto Rico we have been at Isla 
Grande. They have now completed a new runway at Isla Verdi in 
Puerto Rico, and the Air National Guard has been given acres of 
land by the Puerto Rican Government under lease to provide facilities 
for the Puerto Rican Air National Guard. And in Alaska, of course, 
we did not previously have a squadron. I indicated that on July 1, 
1953, we are planning to grant Federal recognition to the unit there 
and we will be located at the International Airport in Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

Senator Smiru. Your operation of aircraft estimate is 244 times 
more for fiscal year 1954 than it was in 1953. Project 420, “Organi- 
zation base and maintenance equipment and supplies,” is now $500,000 
less than last year; is that correct ¢ 

Colonel WrepLian. Yes, madam. 

Senator Smiru. Will you explain that ? 

Colonel Wrepian. The reason for the increase in our operating pro- 
gram for aircraft is based upon the fact that we are converting to 
jets. Unfortunately, and distasteful as it might be, it costs more 
money to run and operate and maintain jet aircraft. We develop 
our budget estimates on actual experience costs of both our own figures 
and the Air Force, based on cost per flying hour laid into so much 
fuel consumed per hour, so much maintenance requirement per hour, 
so much spare parts required per hour. As a result, there is a sub- 
stantial increase in the operational cost of the jet-type aircraft. 

Now, the reason for the reduction in the 420 area is because in 
previous years, 1953, we had provided for initial stockage at our 
bases for the 22 wings that were returning from active military service 

Senator Youne. I thought a jet motor was easier to maintain than 
a conventional type. 

Colonel Wrptan. But they do not run as long, sir. You do not 
get as many operating hours from a jet as you do from a reciprocating 
engine. 

Senator Youne. You have to overhaul them oftener ? 

Colonel Baxter. More often. 

General Asensto. There is another factor which was just touched 
upon which is a major influence in causing this trend. That was 
that these Air National Guard units were on Federal service and under 
those circumstances their activities were covered by the comparable 
Air Force appropriations. Now, as they have returned to their 
National Guard stations, we find that the costs are reflected in the 
Air National Guard portion of the budget. 


MEDICAL-SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Senator Smiru. Your medical support is only 20 percent of what 
it was last year. How do you account for that? 

Colonel Weptan. That is very much the same thing. We initially 
were providing for initial stockage of dispensaries, flying kits and 
transportable hospitals for Air National Guard units in the prior 
years. We have no further requirement. It has been satisfied. The 
equipment is being shipped now and these funds are only to support 
our costs In hospitals other than Air Force, such as if we go into the 
Veteran’s Hospital for Guardsmen or if we go into an Army hospital 
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and also to provide such medical supplies as are hecessary for armory 
drill status and field training of Air National Guard units. 

Senator Smiru. I must say it is very refreshing to find an item 20 
percent less than it was last year, so long as we are not sacrificing the 
service. 

Colonel Wepian. Generally, our equipment requirements, unless 
some unforeseen events take place, will go downward because we will 
eventually, by end 1955 be about 90 to 95 percent equipped and we 
will only require replacement items. 

Senator Youne. It is encouraging to note that the Air National 
Gauard finally has been getting some new modern planes. Over in 
Europe 2 years ago we were then supplying those countries with 
modern planes. 


INCREASE IN SUBSISTENCH 


Senator Smrru. It will be encouraging when they start coming 
through. 

Colonel, why has your subsistence tripled over last year’s cost 4 

Colonel Wepian. Our subsistence has tripled because of our in- 
creased attendance at field training, point one. But an additional 
increase is the fact that Congress saw fit to pass Public Law 476 which 
gives us the authority to provide subsistence to Air National Guard 
personnel who participate in drills in excess of 8 hours. 

Prior to Public Law 476 we could not provide subsistence in any 
training status other than in a Federal training status. Now we are 
authorized to provide a meal when they train for a period of 8 hours 
or more and we are now getting a full day’s training for our troops. 
We have Sunday drill, it is a requirement, Saturday or Sunday, that 
they must go to early in the morning. We provide church services. 
They drill the entire d: ay and they have the A ay meal. That cost 
is reflec ‘ted in here. This current vear, 19535, I think we were author 
ized to implement it in January. We have authorized 50 cents per 
airman per meal. It is a new cost. 

Senator Smirn. That has been a contribution to the increased 
interest. 

Colonel Wepitan. We actually used it as a training vehicle. We 
have in the Air National Guard a complete wing organization, which 
includes a unit called a food-service squadron whose responsibility 
it is to provide food and messing for the airmen and we are providing 
training for these units to prepare and serve a meal during these drills. 

Senator Smirn. That is one of the things that I was trying to indi- 
cate awhile ago as to ways of increasing interest and participation in 
our Reserve program. I want to compliment you for getting that far 
with it, complimenting Air National Guard. 

At the Air National Guard activities, do you work with the CAA 
in the operation and financing of control towers? 

Colonel Baxrer. No, Madam, we do not. 

Senator Smrrn. How does the cost compare as between the CAA 
operating control towers and the Air Force operating them either 
for the Air National Guard or the Regular Air Force 

Colonel Baxter. We would not be in a position to know that because 
it is not of our participation. It is something that is out of our 
scope. 
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Senator Smrru. Gentlemen, do you have any information on that ¢ 

General Picuer. No, I do not. The Civil Aeronautics Authority 
has carried the control towers at municipal airports within their 
budget. We use their facilities when we go into municipal airports 
and Air National Guard or Reserve units thereon use them, but so far 
as I know there has been no financing of CAA towers by the Air Force 
nor any way that I could figure out to do it from a budgetary point. 
I should think, General Asensio could answer the budgetary side of it 

Senator Young. How do you fly out of a busy airport unless you 
have a control tower in operation? If there is not one there and 
there is considerable traflic, does not that create a hazard for military 
personnel ? 

General Picuer. It would be a hazard to anybody operating in and 
out if there was heavy traflic. 

Senator Young. There is exactly that situation at Hector Airport 
The new tower is about complete, but it is not operating. I was 
wondering how the Air National Guard will be able to operate. 

Colonel Baxrer. There is no doubt the control tower contributes 
to the safety. 

General PicHer. Was that the CAA tower that was completed ? 

Colonel Baxrrer. Yes, just being completed. 

Colonel Wepian. ‘The CAA is not going to operate it ? 

Senator Youna. No. 

Colonel Wrpian. I will tell you what the guard will do in an 
instance like that based on their own requirement. The Air National 
Guard will provide their own traflic control while they are flying. 

Colonel Baxrer. There again that is not a licensed control and it i 
merely an assistance to the ‘lying units such as we have at the end of 
the runway to try to assist them, But that is not a satisfactory airport 
control. 

Senator Youne. Will you direct the other traffic ? 

Colonel Baxter. No, sir. We would be liable under those circum 
stances. 

General Picurer. We would get ourselves into trouble bringing in 
civil airlines with a jeep at the end of the runway. 

Colonel Baxrer. Then they can hope to keep their people out 
of the way or keep their people out of trouble under the cireum- 
stances. 

Senator Youna. That is an unsatisfactory situation. 

Colonel Baxter. It is only a stopgap arrangement of course. 

Senator Smirn. Are there plans to correct it / 

General Picner. That would have to be up to the CAA. 

Colonel Wepian. And the municipality who is responsible. 

Senator Smiru. Have any requests or recommendations been made / 

Colonel Baxrer. There again that goes back to the States. 

Senator Youna. You find many of these smaller airports like 
Hector, operated by a city like Fargo, with a population of 35,000, 
Most of the time they are operating in the red. They are not in fi 
nancial shape to operate it. 

Senator Smiru. Are the control-tower facilities at all locations 
where the Air Force needs them for the proper operation during 
fiseal year 1954? 
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Greneral ASENSIO No, there are hot We have received recent 
ad ice from the CA \ that they were about to clo e down on some of 
the facilities which they had heretofore operated. We have mncdicated 
our continuing interest in their operation, but of course we do not 
provide funds, never have provided funds, for the continued opera 
tion of these facilities. All we can do is to indicate our continued 
interest and ask them te please find a way to keep them operative 


POWER OPERATIONS 


Senator Smiru. In other words, the Civil Aeronauti \uthority 
spends its money for these control towers, and the Air National Guard 
and other air services are dependent upon the CAA, so it 1s not a 
joint effort. You people are using their facilities paid for by the 
money in their budget, rather than in your own budget 

General Asensio. That is correct. That applies to these particular 
tower operations. There are certain activities of the CAA which are 
performed at our request which are and always have been on a reim 
bursable basis. 

Senator Youne. What operations are those ? 

General Asensio. I would have to identify those, sir; I do not know 
them offhand, but they are not tower operation 

Senator Smita. You do think, then, that the CAA should pro 
vide this service. You think that is a wart of the CAA service? 

Colonel Wrepian. Yes, civilian flying, Air Force, Army, Navy, Air 
National Guard. 

Colonel Baxrer. We are in general speaking of the Air National 
(iuard, a small portion of the traffic in most instances. 

Senator Smiru. It seems to me that it would be worth while for 
someone to make that known at other than a time like this. That is 
notacriticism. lt isan observation that seems worth while. If CAA 
should carry on, that should be made clear to them somewhere along 
the way. 

General Asensto. It has been made clear. I think it has been 
understood by the CAA. But I believe that their financial limita 
tions for fiscal year 1954 are quite severe. It is under those circum 
stances that they have contemplated some reduction in their operation 


DISCONTINUANCE OF SERVICI 


Senator Youna. Ilave you entered any objection to the CAA’s dis 
continuance of service where you have a guard unit or a unit of any 
kind ? 

General AsENSIO. They mentioned that they intended clo ing down 
at three places. ‘Two were of interest to us from the regular Air 
Force point of view, and one from a National Guard point of view 
We indicated our interest in continuing operations at all three 
locations. 

Senator Youna. Which three were those? 

General Asensio. Westchester County Airport in New York was 
the airport used by the National Guard; Duluth, Minn., and I forget 
the other one, which I will furnish for the record. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 

The third airport, wherein the Air Force was informed there would be a dis 
continuance of CAA service, is located at Niagara Falls Municipal Airport, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Senator Younc. Does it make any difference to you whether the 
control towers are operated at Hector Airport or not ¢ 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. But we received no official notice with 
respect to Hector Airport. 

Senator Youna. The airport officials themselves have received 
notice. 

General Asensi0. This is the first we have heard of it, sir. 


1953 BUDGET 


Senator Smiru. I am advised that the 1953 budget for the CAA was 
the largest that they had ever had. That 1954 budget as it was ap 
proved included a cut with specific directions that the cut should not 
come out of the services but out of personnel. Do you know that to be 
true? 

General Asensto. No. 

(Following is a statement from Senate Report 309 on the State, 
Justice, and Commerce appropriations bills for 1954 :) 


CiviL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


The committee recommends $104,500,000 for salaries and expenses in fiscal 
year 1954. This amount is $1 million under the House allowance, $1,094,000 
below the allows nce for the current year, and $5,800,000 under the 1954 original 
budget estimate. In distributing the reduction, the committee directs that no 
portion be applied to the allotments for operations of Federal airways and avia 
tion safety activities. 

Senator Smiru. That is the information just given to me from 
the hearings when the CAA people came before our committee. We 
will check that for the record. That is a very important item, it 
seems to me, to be-cleared up. 

Do you have any questions, Senator Flanders? 

Senator Fianpers. No. 

Senator Smrru. If not, that concludes for the present at least the 
Air National Guard. Thank you very much, Colonel. 
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CONTINGENCIES 


CONGRESSIONAL TRAVEL, MISCELLANEOUS CURRENT EXPENSES, AND OTHER 
CONTINGENCY EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER; JOHN J. McLAUGHLIN, 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE; 
COL. GEORGE E. PERRY, CHIEF, POLICY AND MANAGEMENT 
GROUP, DIRECTOR OF INTELLIGENCE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
OPERATIONS; COL. J. F. McCARTNEY, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF 
SPECIAL INVESTIGATIONS, THE INSPECTOR GENERAL; LT. COL. 
THOMAS C. McGUIRE, BUDGET OFFICER, BUDGET AND FISCAL 
OFFICE, DIRECTORATE OF INTELLIGENCE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, OPERATIONS; AND COL. JOHN G. FOWLER, DEPUTY DI- 
RECTOR FOR TARGETS, DIRECTOR OF INTELLIGENCE, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 


General Asrensio. The next appropriation under consideration is 
the appropriation “Contingencies.” I have a prepared statement, 
Madam Chairman, which is purely introductory, due to the diversified 
nature of the activities carried on within this appropriation. 

Senator Smiru. Proceed, please. 

Major General Asensio. ‘lhe estimate for cont ingencies for the De 
partment of the Air Force, in the amount of $31 million, is to cove1 
those requirements which are of an emergency nature and certain 
expenses which are not directly related to, and, therefore, not a proper 
charge to any specific program. Due to the emergent nature of the 
requirements, it is to the best interest of the United States Gover 
ment to have the accountability for these funds accomplished by a 
certification of the Secretary of the Air Force. 

There are included in the estimate before you funds required to 
defray expenses of travel of members of congressional committees, 
miscellaneous expenses in connection with official functions and visits 
of distinguished guests to Air Force installations and activities, and 
other contingency expenses. 


CONGRESSIONAL TRAVEL 


The amount of $10,000 for congressional travel has been included 
at the direction of the Office of the Secretary of Defense. Responsi 
bility for funding this requirement has been placed on a rotating 
basis between the three services and it will be an Air Force respon 
sibility during fiscal year 1954. 


MISCELLANEOUS CURRENT EXPENSES 


The dollar requirement under project 721, “Miscellaneous current 
expenses,” represents a continuation of the fiscal year 1953 level of 
expenditures. This level has been held despite increases in activities 
and programs. 
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OTHER CONTINGENCY EXPENSES 


In view of the nature of the items included under “Other contin- 
gency expenses,” program 730, project A, further information will 
be made available at the time of detailed consideration of this project. 

Program 730, project B, demonstrates a decrease of $160,000 from 
fiseal year 1953 requirements. This is made possible largely by the 
ompletion of a major classified project by the end of fiscal year 1953. 

The reluctance of the Air Force to increase total dollar require- 
ments in this area is manifested by comparing this request with that 
of previous years. 

General Asensto. Our first witness, Mr. McLaughlin, has a pre- 
pared statement which he would like to give. 

Senator Smrru. Go right ahead, sir. 


MISCELLANEOUS CURRENT EXPENSES 


Mr. McLaveutr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 

the miscellaneous current expenses of the Air Force include expendi- 
tures for such activities as maintenance of community relations with 
officials of civic organizations and local and State governments; liaison 
with scientific and academic organizations and institutions: official 
ceasions, such as Armed Forces Day and Department of Defense 
joint civilian orientation conferences; liaison with representatives of 
foreign governments for the purpose of orientation and training in 
\ir Force techniques and operations; expenses incident to the main- 
tenance of inter-American relations; and other expenses incurred with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Air Force which are not properly 
chargeable against other appropriations. 


CONTROL OVER EXPENDITURES 


Rigid controls are maintained over the expenditure of these funds. 
Existing policy governing their use requires that all such expenditures 
must be justified on the basis that they contribute to accomplishment 
of the mission of the command involved and that they are on the most 
austere basis. 

The total estimate for this program for fiscal year 1954 is $256,000. 

Senator Smrrn. Is there anything further ? 

Mr. McLaventuin. No, Madam Chairman. 

Senator Smirn. Will you give us an explanation as to what this 
money is for, and as you go along indicate to the reporter when it is 
classified and when it is not classified? This is under the heading 
of “Contingencies.” 


ESTIMATE FOR CONGRESSIONAL TRAVEL 


General Asensto. The first program that we have is for congres- 
sional travel. This particular program is one which is rotated by 
service each year. Next year isthe Air Force’s turn, so that, as against 
an estimate in 1953 of $1,500, we have an estimate for fiscal year 
1954 of $10,000. 

Senator Smira. What do you mean by that congressional travel ? 
Does that mean committees ¢ 
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General Asensio. Travel of Members of Congress which is author 
ized for specific purposes by the proper authority and commun 
cated to us. 

Senator FLANpErRs. Madam Chairman. 

Senator Smiru. Senator Flanders. 

Senator Fianpers. For instance, when I have a mission to Europe 
which is certified by a department, and I am taken over and back by 
MATS, does it come out of this? 

General Asensio. Any extraordinary cost over and above the cost of 
normal operation of MATS that is not covered in its scheduled route. 

Senator FLanpers. Supposing I am on a trip to Las Vegas to ob 
serve the dropping of an atomic bomb. Does that come under this‘ 

General Asrensio, If that is a directed trip, and we are notified that 
itis a specific authorization, yes, sIr. 

Senator FiLanpers. If I travel with many others going for the 
same purpose, and the trip itself is special for that purpose, that 
comes under this? 

General Asrensto. Yes, sir. 

Senator FLANDI RS. But the first would not. The only extraora 
nary expenses on an MATS trip to Europe are the box lunches, and 
I pay for those myself, 

Senator Smirn. General, did I understand you to say there was 
$1.500 in the 1953 budg@et and $10,000 in the 1954 budget ? 

General Asensio. That is correct. 

Senator Smrrn. Why the difference? 


ROTATIONAL BASIS 


General ASENSIO. Because this is on a rotational basis as far as 
carrying the bulk of the requirement is concerned. In 1953 this item 
was In Navy’s budget. In 1954 it is the Air Force’s turn. 


AUTHORIZED FORCE 


Senator Smrru. Does anyone travel without authorization by the 
proper committee / 

General Asrnsio. If they do they are not covered by these appro- 
priations. 

Senator Smiru. Is that the requirement, authorization by the 
proper committee / 

General Asensio. We require that there be proper orders. The one 
with which I am most acquainted is the House where no orders will 
be issued except by the chairman of the Appropriations Committee 
for any member of that committee in connection with the appropt 
tion estimates. 

Senator Smirn. That is not true of the Senate ? 

General Asrensto. I think they have a comparable system, but I am 
not conversant with the details. 

Senator Smirn. As I understand it, if a Member of the Senate or 
a staff member of the committee wants to travel by air for any pur 
pose, the authorization must come from the chairman of that com 
mittee. 

General Asensio. Yes. 
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Senator Smrru. My question was prompted because we quite often 
hear a great deal of conversation about Members of Congress riding 
free wherever and whenever they want to; if there is a vacant place 
in the plane, they take it. If there is not, they can get a special plane. 
As a member of the House Naval Affairs Committee for several years, 
and the Armed Services Committee in the House, and now over here, 
[ had never done that, and I wondered if it was customary or the 
common practice. 

General Asensto. Quite the contrary. 

Senator Smrrn. Do you have another item there / 


MISCELLANEOUS CURRENT EXPENSES 


General Asensto. Yes. Our next item is “Miscellaneous current 
expenses,” and Mr. McLaughlin, of the Office of the Secretary of the 
Air Force is our witness for that particular project. 

Mr. McLavenur. The miscellaneous current expenses, for fiscal 
vear 1954, is in the amount of $256,000. This project is broken down 
into four primary areas. Area A would be moneys for the conduct of 
foreign liaison where we invite leading foreign nationals, defense min 
isters, air chiefs, subordinate officers on tours of inspection and orienta- 
tion. These are generally foreign nationals who are participating 
under NATO agreements, who are brought to America in many 
instances for the first time. We are able to brine them to our bases to 
see our operations and training at first hand and to see our techniques, 
particularly as thev may apply to the aircraft they are now using, or to 
the mode of operation. 

We also take them to the aircraft plants. In many instances it is 
their first full realization of the industrial might of America that 
stands behind its Armed Forces. We have found this on a planned 
program basis to be a very effective instrument in the conduct of our 
operations with foreign governments. 


INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS PROGRAM 


Item B would be similar to it, which is the maintenance of an inter- 
American relations program for South American and Central Amer- 
ican countries, generally along the same lines of bringing these people 
up for purposes of training and orientation. 

Senator Smrrn. Right there, is that entire expense borne by the Air 
Foree? It is not shared by the State Department or MSA or any 
other agency ? 

Mr. McLaventin. No. In this project it is the Air Force support- 
ing its own program. 

Senator Smirn. It is an Air Force project ? 

Mr. McLaventui. Yes. There would be times where there would 
be defense-wide application and you would have the three services, 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, participating in the sharing of the cost 
of any individual project. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Area C could be called the moneys that are made available on a 
worldwide basis to our commands for the conduct of community rela- 
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tions. These are moneys made available to the commander who in the 
final analysis is responsible directly to the Secretary for the expendi- 
tures that he authorizes. 


MISCELLANEOUS CURRENT EXPENSES 


Finally, there is area D which is miscellaneous current expenses, 
where at times the Department assumes an obligation which it cannot 
defray by charging it against any other appropriation. An example 
of that might be possibly in a foreign nation where one of our military 
personnel in carrying out his assigned duties got into civil difficulties 
with that foreign national authority, and where in the adjudication 
of the case, the law of the land in that particular country may be that 
he can not be represented by American counsel. In such instances we 
might authorize, whatever the amount might be, two or three hundred 
dollars, for the hire of foreign counsel. 


SIMILAR MSA PROGRAM 


Senator Smirn. Does the MSA have a program similar to yours in 
this travel matter in the military part of the mutual security program 
that we might be spending money for that would be a duplication 
of what you are doing. 

Mr. McLaveuun. I am not aware, Madam Chairman, of any dupli- 
cation. The program of the Air Force is aimed at specifics in carrying 
out some phase of it. 

Senator Smirn. It appears that the MSA funds include a similar 
item. If it is Air Force and military, it should be a joint matter, 
rather than a duplication or separate program. Do you know about 
that, General ? 

General Asensio. No, I am not aware of any such item that is avail- 
able to the Air Force so I would assume that it was an overhead item 
that. was not distributed to the services. I am not sure about that, 
however. 

Senator Smrru. It has been suggested that I use the letters MDAP 
instead of MSA. 

General Asensto. We understand them as interchangeable. I think 
we are in the transitional period from MDAP to MSA at the present 
time. 

Senator Smrru. But you know of no similar program that might be 
shared in by the two, MSA and MDAP. 

General Asensto. Not to the Air Force. 

Senator SmirH. What is your next item? 

General Asensto. Our next item is classified. 

Senator Smiru. We will go off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Smirn. What is the next item ? 

General Asensto. There is a second project, 732 which will be cov- 
ered by Colonel McCartney. 

Senator Sarr. Proceed, Colonel McCartney. 


EXTRAORDINARY MILITARY EXPENSES 


Colonel McCartney. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, in general, the funds required under “Contingencies of the Air 
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Force” are utilized by the Director of Special Investigations in pro- 
viding a competent, centrally directed special investigations and 
counter intelligence service to all Air Force activities. 


DECREASE IN 1954 ESTIMATE 


Expenditures of funds from this appropriation are placed under 
strict control and in all cases are reviewed by my office. Further, 

t should be noted that our fiscal year 1954 estimate reflects a 36-per 
cent decrease when compared with estimated requirements for fiscal 
year 1953, This decrease is attributable to two major factors 

The initial phase in the implementation of a classified project 
is se sane d for completion during fiscal year 1953. The requirements 
for fiscal year 1954 will be limited to necessary expenses incident to 
the continued monitoring of the project, inspections and refresher 
training of participants in certain technical skills. 

The elimination of case backlogs, the acquisition of necessary 
equipme nt and supplies, and continuing review and revision of operat 
ing methods and procedures has resulted in substantial reductions in 
expenditures of contingencies funds in connection with the operation 
of the Office of Special Investigations. 


SPECIFIC FUNCTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


Specific functions and responsibilities of the Office of Special In- 
vestigations which are financed from the “Contingencies” appropria 
— include— 

The conduct of special investigations of major criminal viola 
hie of the Uniform Code of Military Justice and applicable Federal 
statutes, including fraud and conspiracy matters particularly in con 
nee tion with procurement or disposition of property. 

The performance of the counterintelligence investigative mission 

within the Air Force which includes investigations pertaining to sub 
versive activities, espionage, sabotage, personnel disaffection, security 
violations, and other related matters. OSI also is responsible, in col- 
laboration with other counterintelligence agencies of the Government, 
for the collection and dissemination of such counterintelligence data 
as has a bearing on the effective performance of the Air Force mission. 
3. The conduct of such personnel background investigations as are 
required in connection with security clearances of individuals for 
access to classified security information. 

The budget estimates for the Office of Special Investigations are 
based on the assumption that personnel background investigations 
will remain substantially the same and substantive type investig: \tions 
will reflect a moderate increase. The average trained agent strengt! 
at the close of fiscal year 1952 was below the prograined agent strength. 
Consequently, due to this and expansion of the Air Force, a very sub 
stantial backlog of personne] security investigations existed. It is an 
ticipated that the trained agent strength will approximate the pro 
gramed strength during fiscal year 1953, and therefore it is assumed 
that the Office of Special Investigations will operate with a normal 
backlog during fiscal vear 1954. 
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The sum of $284,000 for the fiscal year 1954 will enable the Office 
ot Special Investigations to accomplish the classified phase of the as 
signed mission. 

General ASENsto. That concludes our presentation, Madam Chau 
niah. 

Senator Smiru. This concludes the hearing this afternoon. We 
will continue tomorrow morning at 9:30 on maintenance and ope 
tions. Thank you very much. 

(Thereupon, at 3:55 p. m., Wednesday, June 24, 1953, a recess was 
taken until 9:30 a. m., Thursday, June 25, 1953.) 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 1953 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE TO THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
W ashinati ni. dD. €;. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 9:50 a. m., in room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Homer Ferguson, chairman of the sub- 


committee, presiding. 


Present: Senators Ferguson, Saltonstall, Smith, Hayden, and 


McCarran. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION OF REAL Prorertry 


STATEMENTS OF HON. JAMES H. DOUGLAS, UNDER SECRETARY OF 





THE AIR FORCE; MAJ. GEN. LEE B. WASHBOURNE, DIRECTOR OF 
INSTALLATIONS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS; MAJ. 
GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, COMPTROLLER; COL. R. W. STANLEY, CHIEF, PROGRAMS 
AND REQUIREMENTS BRANCH, OPERATIONAL PLANS DIVISION, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS; MAJ. GEN. J. M. 
WEIKERT, ASSISTANT DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS; 
BRIG. GEN. S. T. WRAY, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF INSTALLATIONS, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS; COL. J. F. RODENHAUSER, 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF INSTALLATIONS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
OPERATIONS; J. R. GIBBENS, CIVILIAN ADVISER TO DEPUTY DI- 
RECTOR, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF INSTALLATIONS, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, OPERATIONS: COL. A. G. SALISBURY, DEPUTY CHIEF, 
PROGRAMING DIVISION, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS; COL. THOMAS H. HOLBROOK, 
CHIEF, FLYING TRAINING DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF TRAIN- 
ING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, TRAINING; LT. COL. J. R. BERRY, 
ACTING CHIEF, FACILITIES DIVISION, ASSISTANT FOR DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAMING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, DEVELOPMENT: 
COL. W. F. COOK, CHIEF, FACILITIES DIVISION, SURGEON GEN- 
ERAL; LEWIS E. TURNER, CHIEF, MILITARY REQUIREMENTS 
AND CONSTRUCTION DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER; AND COL. WILLIAM M. 
KRICKER, CHIEF, CONSTRUCTION BRANCH, MILITARY REQUIRE- 
MENTS AND CONSTRUCTION DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Frreuson. Let the record show that on acquisition and 
construction of real property that we have had an off the record dis- 
cussion of the matter, and that the Chair now decides that we will 
receive the statements on acquistion and construction of real prop- 
erty. There being much data in the substantiating evidence and in 
the data that is secret, we will not make it part of this record, but 
we now have it and it is available to all of the members of the sub 
committee, and the committee with the clerk of the Appropriations 
Committee of the Senate so that the record will be complete on it. 
We may want you back later when we decide what the House is going 
to do on this because you want to appeal from some item so you do 
not have to feel that your hearing is entirely closed on that. 

General Asensto. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. In addition to the 
data furnished, specifically substantiating information can be fur 
nished upon request. 

Senator Frercuson. Have you that so that you can furnish that to 
the committee so the committee can look at it and the staff may brief 
it for us? 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. Some of it. 

Senator Frrauson. I believe you should furnish all that to the clerk 
so that it can be referred to here in the record. 

General Asensto. We shall do that. 

(The information referred to has been furnished the committee. ) 

Senator Fereuson. Proceed, please, General. 


1954 REQUEST 


General Asensto. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the Department of the Air Force appropri: ition request for “Acquisi 
tion and construction of real property” in fiscal year 1954 is $400 mil 
lion. Beginning in fiscal year 1950 and carrying through fiscal year 
1953, Congress has appropriated to the Air Force $5,023 million to 
finance construction programs approved by Congress in prior years 
authorization bills. By the end of fiscal year 1953 it is estimated 
that a total of $3,412 million will have been obligated with $1,898 
million of this amount having been obligated in fiseal year 1953, leav 
ing an unobligated balance of $1,611 million scheduled for obligation 
in fiscal year 1954. The appropriation request of $400 million for 
fiscal year 1954 added to this amount will make a total estimated avail- 
ability for obligation in fiscal year 1954 of $2,011 million. 

These estimates by line item are in phase with construction require 
ments under the interim 120-wing Air Force, all of which have been 
approved by the Office, Secretary of Defense. The $400 million in 
new appropriations requested for the Air Force for fiscal year 1954 
should be available to the Air Force at the earliest possible date for 
the continuation of construction projects for fiscal year 1954 on an 
uninterrupted basis and to provide for an orderly workload in con 
tract awards in fiscal year 1954 based on current plans. It is esti- 
mated that $1,500 million of the $1,611 million of unobligated prior 
vears funds carried forward to fiscal year 1954 represents “Contract 
award” funds; that is, total construction costs of projects scheduled 
for award during period of July 1, 1953, to February 1, 1954. It is 
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estimated that $1,025 million of this amount represents the dollar 
value of projects which were previously scheduled for award in the 
period of February 1 to July 1, 1953. Other Air Force witnesses in 
their presentations will cover in more detail contract award schedul 
ing and the operational aspects of this budget. The remaining $111 
million of unobligated prior years funds carried forward to fiseal 
year 1954 is comprised of funds reserved to finance contract changes 
for work underway, to cover Government administrative overhead 
costs in connection with this work, and some planning funds, which 
will be needed for advance project design of projects scheduled for 
contract award in fiscal year 1954 and for planning of new construc 
tion requirements under the interim 120-wing Air Force program. 
Senator Fercuson. Secretary Douglas, would you proceed, please. 


ORGANIZATION OF SECRETARY'S OFFICI 


Secretary Doucias, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
| am glad to have the opportunity to assist in presenting to you the 
Air Force request for 1954 funds required to meet its base installa- 
tions construction program. 

Before discussing the program and its requirements 1 would like 
to say a few words about the organization of the Secretary’s office to 
provide supervision and assistance in the programing and con 
struction of base installations. We have established the Office of 
Special Assistant to the Secretary for Installations. This Assistant, 
with respect to installations, is in a position similar to that of the 
\ssistant Secretaries with respect to their functional responsibilities. 
It was not easy to find the individual with both the qualilicat lions and 
the willingness to undertake this supervision of Air Force construc 
tion, but he is here today, and has undertaken the installations job. 

He is John M. Ferry—and I am pleased to be able to introduce him 
to the committee. Mr. Ferry was an ensign in the Navy in the first 
war, after which he had broad experience in the construction industry. 
In World War II he was with the Corps of Engineers, serving in the 
Caribbean area where he was active in the desion and construction of 
air bases and other military installations. He comes to the Air Force 
from the New York Telephone Co.., where he has bret envineer for 
buildings. You may be sure I am glad he has joined the staff of 
the Secretary of the Air Force. 


EXPANSION PROGRAM 


The Air Force has been eng iged in a broad program of « Xpahsion 
to meet our military requirements in four principal categories of air 
power—strategic bombardment, air defense, tactical operations, and 
transport. 

As you know, this program of expansion has involved not only the 
procurement of modern aircraft and the training of personnel, but 
also the construction of base installations here in the United Stat S. 
the Far East, Alaska, the North Atlantic area, Europe, North Africa, 
and the Near East. 

The size of our construction program is attributable not only to a 
rapid increase in the size of the Air Force, but to the fact that a mod 
ern Air Force means bigger aircraft and jet power, and calls for new 
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facilities, longer runways, and stronger runways. The program 
involves some 155 air bases in the United States and some 117 air bases 
overseas. 

In the past the program has been described as requiring a total 
funding of just over $9 billion. Of this, about $7 billion has been 
authorized, $5 billion funded and $3.5 billion obligated. To under- 
stand the overall program and to have perspective as to our request 
for $400 million of new funds, I believe it will be useful to look at a 
chart showing the arenes status of the program. 

Book value of $3.5 billion; more realistic present value, about $10 
billion. 

‘Total program, some 56 percent, United States; 44 percent, overseas 

(The following information was supplied :) 

Billion 
Authorizations acai Ce 


Appropriations anuare 5. 0 
Appropriated T & BoB . atidte L <bean 4.7 


Progrumed ‘ ihe ee 4.4 
Committed, obligated_ 3.5 
» 5 


Speut, expenditures 2 
CARRYOVER OF FUNDS 


In this framework you will note that there is a carryover of funds 
unobligated of about $1.5 billion, which may run as high as $1.6 bil- 
lion, and that our requirement is for an additional $400 million. 

The projects for which we seek the additional $400 million are 
necessarily of high priority among the presently authorized projects. 
They concern some 69 bases in the United States and 61 overseas 

At this point it seems to me it might well be asked, “Why does the 
(ir Force ask for $100 million in addition to a $1.5 billion carryover ?¢” 
And it might also be asked, with even better reason, “Why, with $2 
billion of unfunded authorizations, does the Air Force ask for so little 
in new funds? 

My first view of the matter was that we should seek funds for a 
larger portion of our authorized program, but it appears that we may 
keep the interim program in reasonable balance if we obligate close 
to $2 billion in 1954—and it is possible that this amount calls for almost 
a2 maximum rate of contracting for the Air ee and its construction 
agencies. But it is clear that we must be in a position to obligate 
to essential projects close to $2 million ale fiscal 1954 if base con- 
struction is to keep pace with the Air Force program. To include 
the most urgent projects, we are presently seeking new authorizations 
amounting to about $300 million which I understand have been tenta 
tively approved by the Office of the Secretary of Defense. This rep 
resents a reprograming of certain projects and so will not result in 
a net increase in authorizations, and we propose to fund this re pro 
graming out of existing appropriations, with such approval as is 
appropriate and necessary. If think it is important to mention this 
reprograming as part of our 1954 program as I believe the application 
of existing funds to the new authorizations will require your approval. 


INFORMATION ON REQUIREMENTS 


It is our purpose to give you as full information on our requirements 
a» your days will allow. Colonel Stanley will present the organiza- 
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tional and operational requirements for our base program. General 
Washbourne will give you details as to the status of the program, 
distribution of the projects, and the construction items. They will 
be introduced by General Asensio, the Director of the Budget, who 
will, I am sure, explain in further detail some of the fiscal aspects of 
the program and our budget request. 

Senator Frrevuson. General Washbourne, will you proceed with 
your statement now. 

AMOUNT REQUESTED 


General Wasnsourne. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the Air Force is presenting to the committee today a request for 
the appropriation of $400 million for additional base construction. 
The base-construction program contained herein is in accord with the 
base utilization plan for the 120-wing Air Force just presented to you 
by Colonel Stanley of the Directorate of Operations. It is in con- 
sonance with the new President’s budget and has been cleared by 
Office, Secretary of Defense, and the Bureau of th ie Budget. Thi 
money will be a ipplied against authorizations contained in prior years’ 
pub lic laws which have accumulated a $2 billion - unfunded area in 
the base-construction program of ie Air Force (chart 1). The 
specific application of this $400 million against prior years’ authori- 
Zation 1s: 

Public Law 910 (2d supplement, fiscal year 1951) $529, 000 
Public Law 155 (fiscal year 1952 PWP) 2 156. 219. 000 


Public Law 534 (fiscal year 1953 PWP) 242, 000 


Total_ Pacts! 100. 000. 000 


The Dante seated here will finance the construction of additional 
selected items on 130 air bases (69 United States and 61 overseas) plus 
small amounts at minor locations such as communications sites, radar 
stations, and similar installations. As you know each of these au 
thorizing laws total considerably more than the corresponding appro 
priation act so that it was necessary in past years to select and build 
enly a portion of the approved items. The projects included in this 
program were then and are now of high priority and are necessary to 
the proper operation of the bases. 

The program before the committee today was initi: ated last July. 
The major command proposals for the funding of prior years’ author- 
izations aggregated $1.235 million. During the autumn the program 
went through many informal Air Staff reviews, then began the gaunt 
let of (1) The Air Force Installations Board, (2) the Budget Advisor 
Committee, (3) a special review panel appointed by the Secretary of 
the Air Force, (4) the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and (5) the 
Bureau of the Budget. The latter office on December 15, 1952, finally 
accepted this program at $700 million and placed it in the original 
President’s budget for the Defense Department. During the month 
of February of this year, the $700 million progr: un was returned by 
the Bureau of the Budget to be “reviewed for essentiality” as pre 
scribed in memoranda from the Director of the Budget and the Secre- 
tary of Defense. In this essentiality review, funds were reduced b: 
the Air Force down to $663 million, still based on 143-wing base force 
level. However, new guidelines and personnel limitations announced 
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in May required that the Air Force be adjusted downward to an 
interim 120-wing with a corresponding reduction in air bases. Using 
the following guidelines, the $663 million was adjusted down to the 
3400 million now requested, 

(1) Inclusion of new base utilization plan for interim 120-wing 
force level. 

(2) Incorporation of deletions and reductions from the old $663 
million program that was “certified for essentiality” to meet these 
new utilizations. (The one exception is addition of a land acquisition 
item at Kelly Air Force Base where it had been inadvertently omitted 
and it is urgently required for extension of a runway.) This program 
is also modified to include latest revisions of base inventories which 
had meanwhile been completed by representatives of the commands 
and by the Air staff. 

(3) Incorporation of recommendation from the field as to scope 
and propriety of the authorizations as related to the work under 
construction. 

(4) New costing of individual projects was obtained from field con 
struction offices to replace the national-average costs originally used 
in the authorizing programs. This reduced and thrice-tailored $400 
million funding program was again reviewed by the Secretary of 
Defense on June 1 and cleared for submittal to the Congress. “The 
program before you today is, therefore, completely up to date and 
comes before you with the recent and specific approv: al of the reviewing 
offices of the Secretary of Defense. 


STATUS OF BASE CONSTRUCTION 


In this statement I now cover three main points: (1) Current status 
of the Air Force base construction, (2) requirements for additional 
funding, and (3) Air Force plan for utilization of these funds. 

(1) Status of base construction. On this chart (chart 2) is indi 
cated by fiscal year (in red lines) the amount of construction authori 
zation that the Air Force has received from Congress. With these 
funds base expansion is under way or programed at approximately 
500 locations, 300 of which are in the United States and 200 of which 
are overseas. The current program involves approximately 18,000 
separi ite construction projec ts in varying degrees of de sign, construc 
tion, and occupancy. Heavy expenditures representing work actually 
in place began in fiscal year 1951 and now total approximately $2,430 
million, or about 50 percent of appropriations. As of June 1, 1953, 
the status of the Air Force base-expansion program may be roughly 
summarized as follows: 


ercent 


(a) Funds in band 60 
(b) Contracts awarded 41) 
(ce) Work in place 50 
(¢d) Bases flyable . SO 


The chart shows the relation of public-works appropriations to the 
base structure. This is a percentage completion chart alined against 
fiscal years with a pre-Korea inventory of $3.5 billion. If we consider 
the red line representing appropriations we see that we have now about 
69 percent of our total required funding to reach our goal of opera 
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tional bases for the 120-wing Air Force. This is an approximation, 
of course, we have not had time to cost out the interim 120-wing Air 
Force. We had formerly estimated the funding requirement for the 
143-wing Air Force at approximately $9.2 to $9.5 billion. A rough 
estimate of $8.5 billion for the 120-wing Air Force is being used here. 
The green line represents our base requirement. As you see the big 
upswing Was at the start of fiscal year 1951 continuing on into fiscal 
vear 1952 for the 95-win 1g Air Force and then increasing to the 120 
wing position at end fiscal year 1956. Our operational bases lag be- 
hind the requirement as shown in black. It is also evident from this 
chart that the time required to make bases operat ional increases as we 
approach the end. This is caused by our selecting for activation 
initially those bases that required less work to become usable: as we 
each the “bottom of the barrel” more and more construction is re 


quired for each. As noted in summary we have now about 60 percent 
of the required funds, we have awarded about 40 percent of the dollar 
value in contracts: and we have aon 30 percent of the work in place. 
About 80 percent of the required number of base ure isable now 


though not necessarily for the ultimate equipment to be placed upon 
them. 

The next chart (chart 3) gives the present Air Force position on 
utilization of the 85 billion appropri ute d and the requireme! t for addi 


onal funds uncle r cliscussion here tod: iV. lotal avaliable ippropria 
tions are $5,023 million. Construction awarded to May 1, 1953, is 
83.235 million and we estimate for May and June $290 million which 


produces a predicted July | total of contracts awarded of $3,523 
million. Subtr: ting the $3.523 million from the 85,023 million avail 
able, there remains as carryover for contract awards after July 1, 1953, 


81.500 million. located Aas follows: 


( L) With the Chief ot Engineers marked for Spe fi onstruction 
projects, $700 million; (2) in Air Force commands who are contract 
ine for their own construction, $200 million: and (3 i. residual in 
the process of being approved by OSD/BOB and released to construc 


tion agencies, $600 million. You will note that I have talked of fw = 
available for contract awards: there is a 6 percent variation In com 
pare able figures for fiscal obligations as of : iny given date. The addi 
tional $400 million will provide $1,900 million for all of 1954. 

Since contract. awards adi ring fiseal year 1953 win have iveraged 


approximately $110 million a month for the entire year and antici 
pating your questions as to why the $1,500 million | carryover will not 
be sufficient for next year, there is outlined on the next chart a pro- 


jection of the construction program for the future (ch “a t). 

On the left. is p slotted billions of dollars. and across the bottom ire 
8 fiscal years, beginning with 1950. We are here July 1953. An- 
nual increments of authorizations are shown in dia solid ‘black line 
from 1950 through 1953, to reach $7 billion. Approximately $800 
million of these accumulated authorizations are not now ap plicab le 
to the 120-wing program. ‘This reduces the effective authorizations 
for fiseal year 1953 to $6.2 billion, with projected increases in succeed- 
ing years ‘shown by the broken black line to $9.6 billion, the estimated 
level-off. The solid red line represents ¢ orresponding appropriations 
for fiscal year 1950 through 1955, with projections in broke n lines for 
future years. The appropriation now believed needed for fiscal year 
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1955 rises to $7.4 billion and to $8.5 billion for fiseal 1956. Projections 
beyond that date are not now firm. 


CONTRACT AWARDS 


Shown by the blue curve are the contract awards for 1951, 1952, and 
1953, with projections in the broken blue line for the next 3 years. 
The solid yellow line represents actual expenditures for work in 
place, likewise projected in a broken line through fiscal 1956. The 
timelag by which expenditures follow contract “awards is approxi- 
mately 9 months. 

But the important point shown on this chart is the relation between 
the broken red line, representing appropriations, and the broken blue 
line, representing contract awards in fiscal year 1954. You will note 
that projection of the blue contract award - will intersect the 
broken red line representing available funds at some point in_the 
second half of fiscal year 1954, uniess the rate of contract awards is 
reduced. If additional appropriations are added at this time, ac- 
cumulated contract awards will consume available funds before the 
end of the year. Currently known impediments to contract aw: ards 
on this program, including essentiality reviews, program reductions, 
ap portionme nt requests, and real-estate clearances are nearing reso- 
lution, and it is positively expected to have a total construction ac- 
tivity to 1 February 1954 of $1,500 million. This program will 
exhaust current appropriations insofar as ability to award additional 
contracts are concerned. ‘The fiscal year 1954 apy propriation pro- 
posed for Air Force construction of $400 million will prov ide for the 
orderly buildup of facilities required for the 120-wing interim Air 
Force and will preclude the complete phasing out of contracting ac- 
tivities in the third quarter of fiscal year 1954. In order to take 
maximum advantage of the 1954 construction season, this ap propr la- 
tion needs to be made available during this session of Congress, since 
a minimum lead time of 6 months is required to translate appropria- 
tions into contract awards. This additional $400 million will provide 
a continuing construction potential beginning in January 1954 and 
will be under contract by mid-April 1954. Such a rate is, of course, 
based on a continuing program pointed toward the accepted 120-wing 
force goal as indicated by this spur [point]. Otherwise, the contract 
awards would taper off at the end of the program as shown by this 
curve [point]. It is emphasized that authorized items contained in 
the $400 million program requested here today are under varying 
degrees of engineering design at the present time and would norm: ally 
be phased into the contracting sacutane as early as November 1953. 
In summary, this $400 million is required to cover adjustments necessi- 
tated by the interim 120-wing Air Force program and to continue a 
well- planned, orderly construction program well into the 1954 con- 
struction season. 

The Air Force recognizes that the projection of construction opera- 
tions into 1954 as outlined above is substantially higher than its 
demonstrated capability to date in 1952 and 1953. Although the obli- 
gation of construction funds is not made directly by the Air Force, 
this forecast of contract awards during fiscal year 1954 is realistic 
and is the expected payoff for all the effort already made by the Air 
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Force and its construction agencies in preparing this program for the 
market. This improvement in construction operation following the 
“February freeze” results from the following factors: 


IDENTIFICATION OF NEW REAL-ESTATE REQUIREMENTS 


(1) Refinement of stationmaster plans facilitates siting and identi 
fication of new real-estate requirements. 

(2) Identification of real-estate requirements has been completed 
for work now under way, and early action on new funded items will 
permit timely acquisition of needed land. 

(3) Continuation of joint Air Force-Engineer field conferences 
will identify and liquidate construction impediments and promote 
harmony between field agencies. 

(4) There has been accomp lished a gene ral firmin g up tand ir ls 
riteria, and policy guidance which will materially assist the 1 eld 
echelons in their supervisory and planning el les. 

(5) Increased use of standard working drawings for repetitive-type 
facilities will reduce delays. Designs for fiscal year 1953 and prio! 
years’ programs are well advanced, and many projects are ready for 
vi rtising as scheduled. 

(6) On the basis of this advanced design, 
mates of cost are available to pel mit timely reprograming action, 

(7) The recent comprehensive “review for essent iality” of the Air 
Force program will, we hope, facilitate the apportionment and pro 
graming of construction funds. 

(38) Acceptance of the revised Air Force program by the Congress 
should result in speedy congressional release of the overseas program 
under section 407 of Public Law 534. 


n, accurate working esti- 


NEW COST ESTIMATES 
Anticipating committee questions, I will explain more fully the new 
‘ost estimates which have been incorporated into this program. 
Following the February essentiality review, the $663 million program 
was referred to Air Force installations representative offices which are 
regional Air Force agents with construction agencies in the field. 
These Air Force officers and civilian engineers reviewed the p roposed 
program both from a requirements angle and a construction angle and 
submitted comments on each project as to its proper re ‘lation to going 
work. They made appropriate recommendations for changes in the 
program and the Air Staff adopted these recommended changes where 
it was practicable to do so and where the local Air Force representa- 
tive was known to be familiar with the complete background of the 
requirement. At the same time, these Air Force representatives to- 
gether with the local Corps of Engineers representatives placed a 
lump-sum estimated cost against each item in the program. These are 
the best available individual lump-sum costs for the particular proje ct 
at the particular base and have accordingly been substituted for the 
national average prices originally used. The Air Force has been able 
to obtain actual cost estimates from the field on this particular pro- 
gram due to the fact that it has all been authorized for at least 1 year 
and much of it for 2 years. Preliminary planning, site surveys, and 
preliminary design allow a much closer cost estimate than the na- 
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tional-average cost adjusted by a station factor. However, the esti- 
mates contained herein disclose substantial variations in unit cost 
between stations for similar items. For example, at one station a 
taxiway cost estimate is well over the amount that we would normally 
expend for a square yard of pavement due to the requirement for 
extensive drainage structures. This actual situation could only be 
determined to a fair degree of accuracy by having preliminary plans 
and an actual site survey as in this case. The Air Force expects to 
continue this method of estimating project costs, and will be able to 
do so only on those items having authorizations in prior years. Sub 
stantial expenditures of planning funds for future construction re 
quirements can hardly be justified until a firm long-range construction 
program for the Air Force is set forth. 


PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION CYCLES 


In evaluating the necessity for providing additional construction 
funds to the Air Force at this time, the committee will probably be 
interested in this next chart (chart 5), which shows the planning and 
construction cycles and the time that is required to translate a base 
requirement into actual usable structures. Across the top of this chart 
are shown by these numbers the 25 steps that are involved in the 
development of a construction requirement. The first 11 steps, as 
hown here, involve the planning of the requirement from the time, 
at No. 1, when the force tab is accepted, to No. 11, when the require- 
ment is presented to the Congress. When a force tab is accepted, this 
generates a construction requirement and the machinery of the Air 
Force is put into action to develop this requirement for construction 
purposes. When the Director of Operations develops his force tab, 
several sections of Headquarters, USAF, initiate planning. This plan 
ning also involves the major commands and the installation itself. 
where the construction is probably going to be required. Extensive 
site surveys and preliminary reconnaissances are made and _prelimi- 
nary planning figures are developed. ‘The major command reviews 
the master plans for the installation and forwards them to this head- 
quarters, where they are again subjected to reviews by the staff, by 
the — lations Board, and the Air Force Council. “Upon accept- 
unce by the Chief of Staff they are forwarded to the Secretary of 
Defense, who reviews the requirements and okays the construction 
budget. That is step No. 9. Step No. 10, we have the Bureau of the 
Budget entering the picture, reviewing the construction budget and 
accepting the requirement as being within the guidelines of the ad- 
ministration policy. At that time, step No. 11, the requirement is 
presented to the Congress, to the Armed Services Committee for au- 
thorization, and to the Appropriations Committee for funding. This 
subcommittee is shown on the chart under step 11. Assuming con- 
gressional approval of the requirement at this point, there begins a 
series of four steps, called the apportionment procedure, by means of 
which the appropriated funds are requested by the Air Force for 
specific construction items. The Air Force request is processed again 
to the Secretary of Defense and to the Bureau of the Budget, who, if 
they approve the request, actually obtains the funds from the Treas- 
ury and transmits them to the Air Force Comptroller. 
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At this point, step No. 16, begins the step by which the actual funds 
ire provided to the ¢ Lonete tion agency. Headquarters, USAF, both 
the Director of Installations and the Comptroller, price the construc- 
tion and send a budget allocation to the construction agency in com- 
panion documents. ‘That is, the Director of Installations issues a con- 
struction directive and the Comptroller issues the accompanying fiscal 
document. When the costs are materially different hege the proposed 
‘ost of projects as approved by the Congress = step No. 11, and by the 
Bureau of the Budget in steps Nos. 10 and 15, they must again be 
referred to the Bureau of the Budget and the Oflice, Secretary of 
Defense, for approval of contract overruns or changes in the scope 
of the line items. Important items and emergency items are again 
eferred to the congressional committees 1n step No. 20. 


CONSTRUCTION PROCEDURI 


We are now up to step No. 21, where we begin the construction eo 
edure. Here again the Director of Installations and occasionally the 


ommands, process construction directives to the Chief of Engineers, 
which are then forwarded to the division engineers for execution. 
The division engineers, in turn, forward both the fiscal documents 


ind the construction directives to the district engineers, W ho prepares 
the necessary instructions to the resident engineer at the installation 
to be built and, at that point (step No. 25) we have construction ready 
to begin. On the bottom half of the chart are shown the manner in 
which the several planning and design and fiscal and construction pro- 
graming overlap each other with respect to time. Generally speaking 
he master planning of the installation, together with the initiation 
f the necessary real-estate report ive the first few s eps. Furihe 
along, construction programing and clearances begin to overlap de 
ign and funding activities, as shown by the red and black lines, until 
we eventually arrive at the end of step No. 25, to the heavy vertical 


blue line, at which time a contract award is made. 


Shown under each one ot the planning steps 1S th approxi rate 
duration in months required to execute it: and, in general, we find 
that the cumulative number of months shown for these several 
adds up to 20%. For your purposes then, there is approximately no 
difference between the number of the several steps which are shown 
here and the cumulative number of months which it has taken to arrive 


it that point. We have found by experience that the average time 
to arrive at a contract award date for major segments of the Air Force 


base expansion program, 1s 20 to 24 months. We likewise find that 
the actual construction period for Air Force installations varies from 
\ minimum of 6 months for simple structures, to 3 years for heavy 
offshore construction work. A we rk: ible average Is approx rately 24 


I 

months for the contractor to build these facilities has been developed. 

To summarize the program itself, these next two charts (charts 6 
and 7) indicate the distribution between Air Force commands. On 
chart 6 the subtotal for the United States is $136,748,000 or 33 percent 
of the $400 million; 67 percent is overseas. Almost one-third of the 
Zone of Interior money is for the Strategic Air Command bases. In 
the $33 million for miscellaneous United States, which accounts for 
% percent of the total funds, $28 million is the Air Force portion of a 
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classified project being developed by the Secretary of Defense (chart 
7). Overseas, the large amount (25 percent) is in the NATO portion 
of the program. The miscellaneous program overseas includes exten- 
sion of the overseas radar networks, and communications facilities, 
principally the global communications networks. In the $25 million 
indicated as “package,” are grouped 7 overseas bases for which prior 
years’ unfunded authorizations total about $84 million. The $25 
million requested against this authorization will be used at the stations 
and for those projects deemed most necessary as and when we are able 
to obtain base rights at the several locations. The Air Force will 
request from the Armed Services Committees the necessar y clearances 
under section 407 of Public Law 534 before it actually goes ahead 
with construction of line item of this “package.” 


PROPOSED USE OF APPROPRIATION 


This next chart (chart 8) compares by category the proposed use of 
this appropriation and the $1,200 million fiscal year 1954 appropria- 
tion in Publie Law 547. In the first category of “Airfield pavements” 
the 1953 appropriation devoted 32 percent on the total, whereas this 
program drops pavements to 13 mtircomib. Similarly, for housing and 
messing the 1953 program allowed 12 percent, while this program is 
for only 7 percent. For fuel, communications, shops, storage, and 
operations (actually the working elements of the Air Force) the 1953 
program provided 33 percent of the total, while this program provides 
12 percent. It is seen from these examples that the Air Force is actu- 
ally hitting first things first, in that the majority of the prior program 
was for airfield pavements and actual operational facilities and hous- 
ing for airmen. The administrative, community, medical, training. 
research and development lab, and miscellaneous in prior years’ pro- 
grams were only 12 percent but in this new program are 24 percent. 
Thus, we are cleaning up the few remnants of pavement, and rounding 
out the housing and messing, adding about the same amount propor- 
dite of the direct operational facilities, but increasing the empha- 
sis on administrative, community, medical, and training facilities. 
Utilities, land acquisition, and harbor facilities, of course, run about 
the same percentage in any annual program, inasmuch as they are 
dependent wpon the size of the program itself, generally 10 to 15 
percent of the total. 

Before referring to the detailed program book for further explana- 
tion of the program, there are three factors warranting further ex- 
planation, 1. e., unit pricing, personnel strengths, and format. 


UNIT PRICING 


In the column labeled “Price,” the amount shown in this book is 
the unit price of the particular item, obtained by dividing the cost 
as estimated by the construction agency in the field by the number of 
square feet, square yards, or whatever the particular unit, the resultant 
unit price being the quotient of these two figures. The committee will 
notice that these unit prices do not follow necessarily the national 
averages in previous programs, nor do they follow the original cost 
factors developed and still used by the Corps of Engineers in furnish- 
ing market prices for the construction program. 
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PERSONNEL 


Personnel strengths for each station as indicated at the top of each 
page are close estimates only. They will be revised to exactitude be- 
fore construction starts. After the recent. decision to reduce the Air 
Force from 143 wings to an interim force of 120 wings, and a man- 
power ceiling of 965,000 persons for the end of fiscal year 1956, it was 
necessary to rev amp the entire personnel deployment at the bases. 
This long job is complicated by changes in utilization, reductions of 
manpower and units, and the shifting of various smaller supporting 
units from station to station in accordance with combat forces ac tually 
to be created. Therefore, the figures in the book for the end fiscal year 
1956 strength at the several bases are subject to some changes when 

. better composition of forces is known. However, few projects in 
this program are dependent on a very close determination of man- 
power strengths at each individual station and should not seriously 
affect the program: most variations in personnel counterbalance one 
another. 


FORMAT 


The detailed line item book presented to this committee in support 
of the $400 million appropriation request for fiscal year 1954 differs 
slightly in format from that submitted in support of prior years ap- 
propriation requests. This new format resulted from joint efforts 
of staff members of the Appropriations Committee and Air Force 
representatives. The principal differences between formats ave. 
viously used and this one are that additional data ave been included 
in the general information portion for each base to show estimated 
total cost for the base as presently planned, total funds appropriated 
by Congress through fiscal year 1953 for the base, and the estimated 
cost of the remaining items to be constructed at the base, separated to 
show the amount requested for fiscal year 1954 and the amount re- 
quired in future years. Also, there are three new columns added i 
the detail line item portion under the heading of “Quantitative re- 
quirements” which indicates for each line item li ted, by quantity, 
total required, total financed through fiscal year 1953 and the un- 
financed portion. It is desired to point out, however, that the un- 
financed portion of line item quantities shown does not necessarily 
reflect total deficiencies for the base, and, therefore, cannot be related 
directly to the cost figure shown opposite “Balance required” in the 
general information position. This is due to the fact that for some 
bases included in this estimate new authorization, and corresponding 
financing, and financing of additional existing authorization will be 
required to provide the base facilities needed to meet mission require- 
ments as presently planned. 

Senator Frereauson. Colonel Stanley, will you proceed, please. 


120-WING PROGRAM 


Colonel Sraniey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the purpose of this presentation is to set forth the major forces con- 
tained in the 120-wing interim program, the bases that are programed 
to support these forces, and the deployment of forces to overseas 
locations. 
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A brief outline of the subjects to be discussed is provided as follows: 

(a) The force structure of the 120-wing interim program, including 
the number and types of units, number and types of aircraft. 

(6) Organizational structure of the various types of wings. 

(c) The programed phasing by fiscal year for the buildup of forces 
in the 120-wing interim program. 

(d) Missions of major USAF commands. 

(e) Bases to be used in the Zone of the Interior, by command, and 
the programed utilization of these bases. 

(f) Types of bases overseas and their location. 

(g) Operational concept, including tasks to be accomplished. 

(h) Overseas deployments by area, by type of units, including the 
bases programed to be used. 

With your permission I would now like to go off the record since 
the remainder of my presentation is classified. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Frerevson. Thank vou. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


STATEMENTS OF BRIG. GEN. F. J. DAU, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, DIREC- 
TORATE OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, HEADQUARTERS, AIR 
MATERIEL COMMAND; MAJ. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF 
BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER; MAJ. GEN. 
0. S. PICHER, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING; D. A. COLLINS, 
CIVILIAN CHIEF, ELECTRONICS AND ARMAMENT BRANCH, PRO- 
GRAMS AND REQUIREMENTS DIVISION, DIRECTOR, SUPPLY AND 
SERVICES, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND; LT. COL. H. C. HUFF, CHIEF, 
ELECTRONICS AND ARMAMENT BRANCH, PROGRAMS AND RE- 
QUIREMENTS DIVISION, DIRECTOR, SUPPLY AND SERVICES, AIR 
MATERIEL COMMAND; AND LT. COL. E. J. FOURTICQ, CHIEF, FUELS 
BRANCH, MIDDLETOWN AIR FORCE DEPOT, AIR MATERIEL 
COMMAND 


OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Senator Frrevson. We will go to “Maintenance and operations.” 
[ will receive in evidence statements of the witnesses as presented to 
the committee. We will start with General Asensio. 

General Asensto. We are here this morning to present the budget 
estimate covering the “Maintenance and operations” appropriation of 
the Air Force for the fiscal year 1954. It is from this appropriation 
that we pay all expenses of maintaining and operating the physical 
plant and equipment of the Air Force worldwide and the perform- 
ance of activities essential to the accomplishment of the Air Force 
mission, including similar type expenses of the Air Force Reserve 
and the Air Force Reserve Training Corps which are not specifically 
covered in the other appropriations of the Air Force, such as: Mih- 
tary personnel requirements; Reserve personnel requirements; re- 
search and development; and aircraft and major procurement appro- 
priations. 
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In general, the expenses charged to this appropriation are the local 
type and the funds provided from this appropriation are adminis 
tered through command channels throughout the world wherever an 
Air Force installation or organization is situated, 

This appropriation is subdivided into eight budget programs each 
representing a primary performance area, Our presentation will be 
by budget program and budget project within each budget program. 
The prine ipal witness in each budget program will explain the pur 
pose for W hie ‘h the funds requeste “cl will be used. 


1954 ESTIMATE 


The Air Force budget estimate in the “Maintenance and operations” 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1954 is $3,200,000,000, which compares 
with the amount of $3,316,000,000 which we expect to obligate during 
the fiseal year 1953. Included in this fiseal year 1954 requested amount 
for the first time are: 

(a) Funds to cover the cost of services to be procured by the United 
States Air Forces in Europe from the German National Government 
under the anticipated pay-as-you-go plan, which were formerly fi 
nanced from the German national economy without any cost to the 
United States. 

(>) Funds for procurement oft ser) ices, supplies, equ pre nt. and SO 
1,1n the Far East Air Forces, which were formerly financed from 
the economy of the Japanese Government without cost to the | nited 
States in accordance with the provisions of the agreement of April 28, 
1952, but which must be covered by appropriated funds effective with 
fiscal year 1954. 

(c) All expenses attributable to the conduet of the Korean war. 





DETERMINATION OF REQUESI 


In determining the amount of funds to be requested in the various 
budget projects in this appropriation, the Air Force priced the esti 
mated cost of the program which has been presented to you using 
experience cost actors de ‘veloped from operations during past periods. 
Operating experience historically reflects some changes in experience 
factors. ‘Those used are cons eque ‘ntly of the most recent determination. 
You will note as the presentation of programs progresses that the Air 
Force has in several budget projects submitted a fund request below 
the amount of computed requirements based on past experience fac 
tors. We have arbitrarily indicated requests for lesser amounts to 
demonstrate our effort to reduce costs and yet not to compromise our 
position through invalidation of factors so painstakingly determined. 
We recognize that during the reexamination of this budget estimate 
in the light of more refined and more detailed program information, 
it may become necessary to reprogram and sallenibeds, in relatively 
minor degree, the dollars appropriated, 

I have an overall appropriation statement which has been entered 
in the record. General Dau is our witness for program 410, and has 
us his supporting witness Mr. Collins for project 411, and other wit 
nesses for project 412 and project 414. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you have anything that you want to add to 
your general statement ? 
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General Asensio. No, sir. General Dau will now speak on program 
410. 


OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT 


General Dau. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, budget 
program 410 provides for expenses incident to the maintenance and 
operation of aircraft including (1) a project for the procurement of 
follow-on aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts, and supplies; 
(2) a project for the procurement of aircraft fuel and oil; and (3) a 
project covering materials and contractual services for corrective 
maintenance and modernization of aircraft. 

The spares and spare parts are required in the servicing and main- 
tenance of our airframes, engines, propellers, accessories, airborne 
weapons, and communications equipment. They are distributed 
through the worldwide Air Force supply system in order that parts 
becoming defective or requiring replacement can be readily re placed 
and the aircraft returned to flyable or omnes ready status. These 
items are the lifeblood of aircraft operation. A spark plug or a hose 
clamp may be just as important to the success of a particular mission 
as a ¢ omple te airplane engine. 

At various times during this committee’s review of previous years’ 
budget estimates, presentations have been given demonstrating the 
basie principles and methods of Air Force uses in computing its re 
quirements for the type of items in this project. Briefly, for a major 
segment thereof, we employ a method which we refer to as a “mechan 
ical computation.” In this method we employ electrical accounting 
machines to multiply, extend and collate mechanically, data on ap 
proximately 600,000 items. These machines accomplish the same 
arithmetical calculations as would be necessary by a manual means 
but do so at a considerable saving of time with additional advantages 
of flexibility, accuracy, conservation of civilian personnel, and simul- 
taneous recomputation of requirements to reflect program changes. 
This same method, demonstrated in previous years, has again been 
used in compiling the estimates before you. 

In general, the quantity of the items required depends upon the 
number of hours the using airplanes fly. Consequently, the require- 
ments are based upon the flying-hour program as previously presented 
to you. In order to provide for authorized stock levels and lead time, 
the flying-hour program utilized embraces the operational period 
fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1955, with a deduction effected to take 
into account existing assets in the form of on-hand inventories and 
on-order quantities as a result of allocation of funds in prior fiscal 
years, including fiscal year 1953. 


FUEL AND OIL 


Also in this budget program is project 412 for “Aircraft fuel and 
oil.” Quantitative requirements for this project are also based upon 
the number of hours for each aircraft in the flying-hour program 
which has previously been presented to this committee. Experience 
has provided statistics upon which to forecast the fuel consumption 
of every type and model of aircraft. Provision is also made for 
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mission-support requirements of the Air Research and Development 
Command. 

In project 414, fund requirements are related to corrective mainte- 
nance problems resulting from deficiencies and failures of presently 
installed equipment, newly developed items, safety of flight require 
ments, and the installation of new types of equipment required for 
Air Force operations in existing types of aircraft. The corrective 
action resulting from accomplishments financed by these funds serves 
to stabilize in the future both maintenance and supply support require 
ments and assists in reducing the aircraft attrition rate. 

The resources to be financed in this project consist of equipment, 
services, and miscellaneous supplies for improvements to be accom 
plished at the organizational, field, or depot level, as well as those 
to be accomplished by contractual facilities. 

Modification work projects approved for accomplishment in this 
category are based on unsatisfactory reports and engineering change 
proposals which have been generated primarily as the result of day- 
to-day flight operations. During the presentation of project 414, we 
are prepared to explain, in detail, our method of computing the 
requirement. 

Senator Fercuson. General Dau. Are you able to develop actual 
consumption data in the year following the initial provisioning of 

spares, or do they merely use the initial provisional amount ? 


DEVELOPMENT OF DATA FOR NEW AIRCRAF' 


General Dav. On the first contract for a new aircraft, data must 
be developed based on the best judgment of the manufacturers and 
the people who know something about similar types of aircraft al 
ready in the inventory. As fast as data is accumulated in our sys- 
tem, we then have actual experience to modify these factors 

Senator Fercuson. Have you ever gone over the inve ntory to find 
out how large an actual inventory you have that is not nee “dled ? 

General Dav. In connection with each budget computation, we go 
through every item in the inventory to determine its status, and 
whether procurement is indicated. ‘That includes every item. 

Senator Frreuson. Yes, sir, we learned that C-123—which we 
talked about earlier—the contract is canceled. Does that mean that 
you are not going to make the C-123? 

General Dav. Appropriate adjustments will have to be made 
the spare parts as well as in the aircraft itself. 

Senator Frerauson. Does that announcement mean that you are 
not going to make the C-123? Is there any money here in the pro 
eram now for the C—123? 

General Prcner. Mr. Chairman, my familiarity with this C-119—— 

Senator Frereauson. I thought you mentioned the other day that 
there was not any money in this for the C-123. 

General Asensto. That was b yond a given number, s 

Senator Fereuson. Was a it beyond a given number? 

General Asensto. Yes, si 

General Picuer. It was a reduction in the contract, sir. I do not 
know for sure whether or not the contract has been canceled. All I 
have seen so far is Mr. Kaiser’s statement in the morning paper that 
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it was reduced. We would have to get someone from the directorats 
of procurement to testify on that. 
Senator Frrauson. Is there any money in this program for it? 
General Dav. There is no money in project 411 for it. 
Senator Frrcuson. Is that where it would come from? 
General Asensio, No, sir; it would come in program 120, 
Senator Ferguson. That is where the spares would come? 
General Asensio. The initial spares would come in program 120, 
sir. Inasmuch as the aircraft are not in the inventory, there would 
be no provision for follow-on spares in project 411 at this time. 
Senator Frreuson. Are there any spares for it in program 120? 
General Asensto. We shall have to enter that in the record, sir. 
Senator Frreuson. Will you get that for usé 
General Asensto. Yes, sir. 
(The information referred to appears on p. 1659. ) 


CANCELLATION OF SPARES 


General Asrensio. Any cancellation of the basic aircraft will in 
volve cancellation of the accompanying spares. 

Senator Ferguson. What I am trying to find out this morning is 
whether or not this cancellation means that it is canceled out entirely 
and not just to be transferred from one contractor to another. 

General Asensio, Yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. I want to find out if it is canceled and how much 
money was in the appropriation request for the C-123 or any parts 
on any construction to make it or tools and equipment or anything. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. What savings we might find in the 1953 budget 
that were put in there unused that would be carried over, and could 
he used for some other program. 

General Asensio. We will supply the information. 

Senator Frreuson. Very well. 

(See p. 1659.) 


PRODUCTION OF C-123 


Senator Frravson. When we hear that contract has been canceled 
we do not know whether it has been canceled on-the ground that you 
are not going to make it, or that you are going to transfer it to some 
other manufacturers. *Is there anyone here that is familiar with the 
(—123 as to what is in this budget for it ? 

General Asgensto. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. General Picher ? 

General Picner. In the production schedule, sir, there were 165 
(—123’s remaining in the earlier contract which is very close to Mr. 
Kaiser’s statement of 170. But we would have to verify that to see if 
action taken after the production schedule has in fact reduced that 
number or canceled the contract entirely. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you know how many have been made to date, 
ifany? 

General Picuer. I think there has been one aircraft accepted of one 
of the earlier test models, but no production models as yet. 
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Senator Feravuson. So then, as far as you know, there would be 165? 

General Picuer. Yes; but I would like very much to verify that in 
view of what might have happened yesterday on the secretarial level. 

Senator Frravson. And what is the amount of money that the 165 
planes would cost as far as the budgeting for them is concerned? 

General Asensio. I do not have that information here. 

Senator Fercuson. Will you furnish it in the record ¢ 

Greneral Asensio. Yes, sir. 


(The information referred to appears on pp. 1659-1660.) 
DETERMINATION OF SPARE PARTS REQUIREMENTS 


Senator Ferat SON. Now, VOINg back to your other quest lon, dO you 
consider this spare part proposition a gues ing, or is there some way 
that you can get it ona better reporting system / 

General Dav. I consider that we have a detailed line-item system 
for determining our requirements and reviewlhg same. As in all 
parts of our supply problem, we are attempting to Improve, and cer 
tainly the spares area 1s no exception, But 1 do feel that our system 
1s reasonably accurate in that we 


ro over requirements line item by 
line item in the spares area both fe 


r the budget computation and for 
actual procurement. 
Senator Frercuson. If I ask you to get the data of how many spare 
; ‘ Ae ' , 
parts you had for a certain airplane of a certain type of spares and 
where they were, how long do you think it would take to find out that 


information ¢ 


General Dav. If the question referred to per uliag spares, mM other 
words, spares that pertained to that aircraft only, it would not take 
long to get that, sir. We would go to the depot responsible for that 


aircraft, and they would provide the information. 

Senator I ERGUSON. About how long do you think it would take é 

General Dav. Normally about a week. : 

Senator Ferauson. And you could tell me every place in the world 
where these spares were of that particular type for that particular 
plane ? 

General Dav. Yes, sir, as of the date of the most recent stock report 


DETERMINING SURPLUS OF SPARES 


Senator Ferguson. Yes, of course. Who is responsible then for 
determining whether or not there is a surplus of those spares? 

General Dav. On approval of headquarters of the Air Force, cet 
tain criteria are furnished to the depot responsible for each aircraft 
model. Using those criteria, the depot goes through a specific caleu- 
lation to determine whether any parts are excess or not. If they are, 
they take appropriate disposal action. I believe I referred to those 
criteria the other day. We are on the conservative side. In general 
it means that we keep anything that is within five times the maximum 
known program for that particular aircraft. 

Senator Frrcuson. What programs are the procurement people 
utilizing in preparing their year’s guide for aircraft spares and spare 
parts ¢ 
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General Dav. The computations to date have been based on the old 
so-called 143-wing program. Those are in the process of being ad- 
justed specifically to take into account the new 120-wing interim 
program. 

Senator Feravuson. When you make a change ina plane that requires 
a change in the parts of that plane, and you send it out to the industry, 
what do you do about the parts from then on? You have so many 
planes out already with a different part in them, and from that date 
on you will have so many planes, and will be ordering planes with 
the new part. What do you do in that case? 

General Dav. Is your question, what do we do with the old part ? 


OBSOLETE PARTS 


Senator Freracuson. Now. How do you stop the manufacturing of 
the old parts so that you do not accumulate a surplus, or did you get 
parts delivered already in anticipation that there would be some pro- 
duction of so many of these planes? As I understand, these manu- 
facturers have manufactured many easy-to-get parts prior to the mak- 
ing of the plane. Then along comes a change in the plane, and all 
those parts become obsolete, that is, those already made in advance. 

General Dav. One of the advantages, sir, of the initial spares pro- 
curement procedure is that they are to be delivered concurrently with 
the aircraft, and so naturally the engineering changes are taken into 
account by the manufacturer himself, and he must deliver spares that 
are consistent with changes made to that aircraft. 

Senator Feravson. I understand the policy is to deliver them with 
the plane. 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 


CONTROL OF MANUFACTURER 


Senator Fereuson. But is it not true that they are manufactured 
prior to the manufacture of the planes in many cases, and therefore 
held in the factory awaiting the production of the plane, but you come 
along, then, and change that plane and these parts have already been 
made. In other words, you do not control the manufacturers to the 
extent of saying you are only allowed to make so many parts of this 
a day ? , 

General Dav. He is allowed very little leeway from concurrency, 
that is, delivery of spares with the aircraft. The spares are manu- 
factured concurrently with the aircraft. 

Senator Ferevuson. But what about manufacturing? Does he have 
to keep his manufacturing going along on an even keel? The reason 
Il ask that is that I have been told that some of these productions are 
of many parts already manufactured. For example, just like the 
cancellation of this C-125, there are thousands of parts already manu- 
factured, many accumulated. Perhaps they have been accumulated 
for the full order of the planes that they received. Now, that has been 
canceled and all those parts are obsolete spares. 

General Dav. Asa good manufacturing practice, in the case of some 
of these cheaper items—the minor items—it is cheaper to run them 
off in bulk with one setup of machinery. 
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Senator Ferauson. That is right, and you run them off for the whole 
order. 

General Dav. For those for which the cost is substantial, that does 
not occur. 

Senator Frereuson. But for example, if you have 165 C 123’s they 
would manufacture all the spare parts, the spares with the planes 
and the spare parts for a year or two or whatever it is. They manu- 
facture them all at once and there they are. Now you come along 
and you change that part, sir. 

General Dav. Sir, that could be the exception rather than the rule. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you ever looked to see how many of these 
parts are actually laying around that cannot be used? We had 
heard that out of the $9 billion there was about 20 percent. In 
other words, in your inventory you have $9 billion worth of parts. 
Is that figure too large? 

General Dav. I do not recognize that figure of $9 billion. I be- 
lieve it is closer to $4 billion. 

Senator Frercuson. Yes, $4 billion in parts, and there is about 20 
percent of them surplus. You and I are talking about how they 
manufacture them at one setting or one stamping. Is that one of 
the causes why you get a 20-percent surplus? 

General Dav. We are talking about the initial spares made at the 
time that the aircraft is under production. Asa matter of fact, our 
policy is to insist on concurrency and on the other hand to conform to 
good business practice on the minor ones. I think it is a good practice 
to let them run more than is needed.at one particular time. 

Senator McCarran. What does that term “more” embrace as to 
quantity and number? 

General Dav. I am sorry, I do not understand your question, sir. 

Senator McCarran. You say it is a good policy to have them run 
off more spares when the plane is being manufactured. What does 
that embrace? To what extent or how many additional parts? 

General Dav. For example, if an entire contract required 100, they 
could be run off at once for a dollar aprere) whereas if you ran them 
off one at a time they would cost $2 or $3 apiece. That would be the 
case. 

Senator McCarran. I understand that. What I wanted to know 
was when you order more, how many more? 

General Dav. In any case, it woul | be on spec ific approval of the 
Air Force if they did run them off, and in any case it would net exceed 
the amount required by the contract. 

Senator Frrauson, You see, we are dealing in thousands of parts, 
and many of the parts are expensive. 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. For example, you have parts In the electronics 
system made. 

General Dav. That is right. 

Senator Frrauson. They are small but you manufacture thousands 
of them, and then you come along and make that part, that is, the 
one that has already been made in quantity. How do you tell when 
they are surplus? 

General Dav. As I said before, the change during the manufacture 
of initial spares is taken care of by our concurrent delivery policy. 
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In other words, if a change is made, the concurrency guarantees 
that the parts will come out consistent with the change. Any deviation 
from that is a properly thought out exception. 

Senator McCarran. Are not the spare parts made before the craft ? 

General Dav. No,sir. 

Senator McCarran. Are they not made concurrently with the craft ? 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. How many are made concurrently with the 
eraft? What do you order in point of quantity? 

General Dav. We go through a procedure which we call provision- 
ing, sir, in which ease the best judgment possible is applied as to what 
spares will be required to support that aircraft. 


EFFECT OF AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTION CHANGES 


Senator McCarran. What the Senator from Michigan wants to 
know is this: When you change during the course of construction of 
the craft, and these spare parts are already made—assuming they are 
made during the course of the construction of the craft—what becomes 
of the spare parts that are obsolete? That is what he is driving at. 

General Dau. Yes, sir. What I am trying to drive at, sir, is that 
the completion of a large number of spares prior to the completion 
of the appropriate number of aircraft would be an exception and not 
the rule. 

Senator McCarran. The B-29 is obsolete, is it not ? 

General Dau. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. It is not obsolete ? 

General Dav. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. You have $46,971,282 devoted to spare parts as 
I read this justification. Is the B-29 a frontline aircraft? 


USE OF B-29 


General Dau. The B-29 is the aircraft which is used for bombing in 
Korea right today, sir. During the period we are talking about the 
B-29 will fly a tremendous number of hours. You must recognize the 
1-29 is out of production, and being out of production we must sup- 
port the hours that it is to fly out of funds from this project. It is no 
longer in production. We get no more initial spares with that aircraft. 
So the number of hours this plane is to fly times the consumption of 
parts that will be required is the basis for this estimate. 

Senator McCarran. Now, your computed requirements as set up in 
your justification, under the caption “( Yomputed requirements” is 
$46,971 282. 

General Dav. That is correct, sir. 

Senator McCarran. That is for the B-29? 

General Dav. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. And the B-29 is not a frontline plane, is it? 

General Dav. The B-29 is still the plane that equips the Far East 
Bomber Command, which is the only bomber command now in action. 
‘The B-29 also in modified form is used for many other purposes, and 
will be for a long time. For example, tanker aircraft are modified 
B-29. They are called KB-29. They are used for reconnaissance. 
We call them in that case RB-29. They are also used for training. 
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Senator McCarran. How does this amount of money come to be 
extended into computed requirements ¢ 

General Dav. This figure is specifically calculated. 

Senator McCarran. You have the justification before you the same 
as I have? 

General Dav. That is right, sir. 


DETERMINING NUMBER OF SPARE PARTS 


Senator McCarran. Why was so much money invested in spare 
parts, apparently, for the B-29? 

General Dav. We take the number of hours the Be29 is scheduled 
to fly. We know from our experience records how many parts are 
used in flying an hour on a B-29. That experience times the number 
of hours the plane is to fly gives us this figure. There is one not so 
straightforward part of that caleulation which I think I had better 
explain. About 60 percent of the parts that we use on aircraft are 
common to more than one model of aircraft. In other words, all Boe 
ing aircraft have many parts that they use in common. Some in- 


struments are used on all aircraft. In those cases we simply prorate 
the amount of those common parts in accordance with the number of 
hours a particular aircraft is going to fly. For those that are peculiar 


to one aircraft it is the specific consumption of that aircraft which is 
used 

Senator McCarran. Now, under the caption “Computed require 
ments”—again I return to the figure of $46,971.282—have you given 
full reason for that amount of money being invested in spare parts for 
that B-29? 

General Dav. I believe so, sir. They are for the parts peculiar to 
the B-29 and the B-29 share of those that are common to more that 
one aircraft. 

Senator McCarran. How many obsolete parts have you in that 
846 million ? 

General Dav. None. 

Senator McCarran. What is the value of your obsolete parts that 
are laying around someplace ? 

General Dau. None, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Are there any ? 

General Dav. None. 

Senator McCarran. In other words, you have no obsolete parts for 
the B-29. All the parts that have been manufactured are essential 
parts? 

General Dav. Sir, in computing these requirements— 

Senator McCarran. That is not the answer I want. I will ask the 
reporter to read the question again. 

(Question read by the reporter.) 


OBSOLETE PARTS FOR B—29 


General Dav. We undoubtedly have obsolete parts for the B-29. 

Senator McCarran. That is what Senator Ferguson has been trying 
to find out. ’ 

Senator Frreuson. Yes: that is what I tried to find out. Who 
knows ? 
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General Dav. We can get a figure showing what parts that were 
bought for the B-29 are now obsolete and are still in our hands and 
have not been disposed of. 

Senator Frreuson. Should not these things be known? Why do 
we have spare parts that are now obsolete for B-29’s and why should 
we be storing them and in other places we are asked to furnish storage 
space ¢ 

General Dav. Sir, as rapidly as we can remove obsolete items from 
our inventory, we do so. 

Senator Frercuson. How many did you remove in 1953 fiscal # 

General Dav. I would have to furnish that figure. I do not have 
it here. - 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The dollar value of the worldwide inventory of peculiar airframe items for the 
B-29 aircraft which are obsolete and not yet disposed of was $97,263 as of April 
1953. The dollar value of obsolete peculiar B-29 airframe items disposed of 
between April 1952 and April 1953 was $568,353. 

Senator Fercuson. I want to say frankly that here is the thing that 
disappoints me as a Senator. We have people justifying these budgets 
who are talking from the top level just as we are w ithout actual knowl- 
edge of the situation. In fact, the projects are so large and enormous 
that one human mind cannot get it. Here we are talking about $46 
million worth of spare parts for a B-29 that we are told now that we 
have | deleted] in storage that are obsolete. 

General Prcner. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarran. That statement is not concurred in by the gen- 
eral. He said they are not obsolete. 

Senator Frercuson. There is a dispute now at the top as to whether 
or not they are obsolete. You sit in the Pentagon; do you not? 

General Dav. No, sir; I sit at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. 

Senator Fercuson. How many parts are there ? 

General Dav. We do not store B-29 parts at Wright-Patterson. 

Senator Fercuson.. What is your particular job? How do you have 
personal knowledge of this thing? 

General Dav. Sir, I am Deputy Director of Supply and Services 
of the Air Materiel Command. We have a staff at our headquarters 
at’ Wright-Patterson Air Force Base to monitor the activities and 
direct and guide a system of depots. Each depot is assigned the prime 
responsibility for each of the various items. 

Senator Frreuson. That is exactly it. When I was on the Truman 
committee, I went around and dropped in to these depots and there is 
where we found these surpluses—enormous surpluses. 


TOTAL DEPOTS 


General Dav. On that subject, Mr. Collins has a statement. 

Senator Frrauson. That is why I say, you have all these depots. 
In fact, how many depots do you have? 

General Dav. Fifteen, sir. 

Senator Frrevson. How many outside the continental United 
States? 

General Dav. Five, sit. 

Senator Frravson. You have about $4 billion worth of parts? 

General Dav. That is right, sir. 
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Senator Frercuson. Is that not beyond the human mind? 

General Dau. No, sir, I do not believe so. 

Senator Frracuson. You visualize it. How many spare parts do you 
suppose you have in one of these warehouses ‘ 

General Dav. How many spare parts? 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. 

General Dav. In number of items of spare parts ¢ 

Senator Ferauson. It iseven more than dollars in a number of items 

General Dav. There are approximately—— 

Senator Fercuson. How large are these warehouses? Would there 
be a billion dollars’ worth in one warehouse anywhere / 

General Dav. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. About how much? 

General Dav. It would be purely a guess, sir. I would say that 
most of the warehouses, if they had $10 million inventory, would have 
a big warehouse. 


CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION OF SURPLUSES 


Senator Frereuson. Iam vrolng to have the committee and committee 
staff go to the warehouses and check your inventory. We are going 
to do like we used to do on the Truman committee. 

General Dau. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. We found millions of dollars in surplus. As I 
said on this record, we found saddles from the last war beine dressed 
every year. We even found nuts and bolts and wagon parts of thi 
Civil War in warehouses being protected and guarded? Do you get 
around to these warehouses ? 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Do you think that it would be possible to can 
nibalize some of these obsolete parts of the B-29, if General Vanden 
berg was right, rather than put in an order here for $46 million worth 
of spare parts for them ? 

General Dav. That is an automatic procedure. Any plane declared 
excess or obsolete is automatically stripped of those parts that are 
useful. 

STORAGE OF B—29’S 


Senator Ferguson, You have to get an order for that. You have te 
have them marked obsolete. I think you gentlemen here are in agree- 
ment that these B-29’s are not going to be used. 

General Dav. Sir, if I may say so, it is question of holding in re- 
serve those aircraft that might be useful in a war plan. As time goes 
on war planning changes. Where you might have a certain amount of 
B-29’s that could be used today if war was declared, a year from now 
it would be a different number. We would be most foolish to destroy 
aircraft while they have a potential use. 

Senator McCarran. I am advised that there is testimony here be 
fore this committee that you are not maintaining the B-29’s, that 
those in storage are not being maintained. I was not here, and did not 
hear that testimony, but I am advised that it was given. 

General Picurr. Senator McCarran, there are in the active inven- 
tory of the Air Force, which means not in storage, but actually in the 
flying inventory, [deleted }. 
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Senator McCarran. I think that was the testimony from what I am 
advised. 

General Prcurr. And these spare parts that you see in the amount 
of $46 million reflected in the estimate are for the continued support 
of the types of B-29’s in the active inventory. They will continue 
in the active inventory until the production of the B-47, the new me- 
dium bomber, rep ca them, which would be about the end of fiscal 
year 1955 or 1956. They would be replaced then in the medium bom- 
ber inventory but would still continue to be flown in such units as the 
Weather Reconnaissance where the capability to meet the enemy is 
not so necessary as it would be in a bombing plane. You are correct in 
stating that the aircraft which were excess to the ones that I am 

‘peaking of and are in storage are only stored, and in this budget 
there are no parts being procured for those aircraft. As we retire 
from the active inventory a B-29, which is flyable, we would put it 
into the dead storage inventory and reclaim for those parts that we 
can get the one that is sitting in the desert. That would serve to keep 
the war reserve potential of those pickled stored aircraft higher, and 


also you do it more « heaply. 


REPLACEMENT OF B-29 


Senator McCarran. I see. Will you go a little into this figure of 
$46 million which strikes me rioht between the eves ¢ It seems to me 
that with that situation that we have had described, that is an unusual 
amount of money to be invested, if it is invested in spare parts. I 
say that caper ially based on the statement you just made a minute 
ivo that the B-29 is to be replaced by another craft. 

Gel ad Picurer. The replacement would have to be over the period 
of time in which the B-47’s are produced. I believe we will probably 
he fly ne B 29's as far out as fiscal vear 1958, in categories such as 
weather reconnaissance. I cannot discuss the justification of the 
$46 million: that is not my particular field, but belongs to the Wright 
Field computers. So I must refer that to General Dau. 

General Dav. Sir, to outline the steps, we at AMC obtain from 
General Picher’s Office, a statement of the number of hours that these 
planes are going to fly and the number of planes that are going to fly 
those hours. From our consumption experience of reports that are 
carefully kept Air Force-wide, we know how many parts it takes to sus- 
tain those hours. We look in our inventory by each item of part—-- 

Senator McCarran. Let me see if this is the picture. When a 
plane has flown so many hours, you bring that plane in, overhaul i 
and the wornout parts are removed. That is true, 1s it not? 

General Dav. Yes, sir. But in addition to that after any flight 
there is a check and certain parts have to be replaced and some taken 
off to be renaired. 

Senator McCarran. That is common to any aircraft. 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. But this B-29, you figure on being a plane 
that would do greater service than the average craft, and therefore 
vou stored more spare parts than you did for any other aircraft. Is 
that a correct statement ? 

General Dav. No, sir. The same levels of support are nvtintained 
on all aircraft. 
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Senator McCarran. But the same hours are not flown by all au 
craft as are flown by the B-29. Is that about right / 

General Dav. Some fly considerably less. 

Senator McCarran. I am trying to get a justification for your $46 
milhon which is an exaggerated amount. 

General Dav. There are two things that influence that. One is that 
it costs more to fly some pianes per hour and some planes are sche Sale 
to fly a lot more than others. Plus the fact that [ mentioned those 
common items which are used on more than one aircraft, and we simply 
prorate the cost according to the number of hours involved. 

Senator McCarran. Do you wish to proceed further on your state 
ment! You are testifying on the maintenance of spares. 

General Dav. Yes, sir. My statement has been entered in the 
record as has Mr. Collins’ who had a specific statement on project 
411, which we are discussing. It might be more pertinent, sir, since 
we are discussing project 411, to go into Mr. Collins’ statement which 
is specifically on the aircraft spares. 

Senator McCarran. Very well, we will do that 

General Dav. My statement covers more than one project, for 
example, fuel and oil. 

Senator McCarran. You have a statement ? 

Mr. Contrs. Yes, sit 


Senator McCarran. Very well, proceed pleas 
AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE SPARES, SPARE PARTS AND SUPPLIES 


Mr. Cottins. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, require 
ments in budget project t11, “Aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts 
and supplies,” have been determined on the basis of the projected 
programs of the United States Air Force and Air Force Reserve for 
fiscal year 1954 and required stock levels at the end of that period. 
The maintenance spares, spare parts and supplies financed in this 
project will be used in direct support of maintenance and operation 


of aircraft on a worldwide basis. In addition, funds are required 
to maintain stock levels in support of the Air National Guard 
program and depot maintenance of Department of Army aircraft, 
the latter esponsibility is in accordance with agreements between the 


Department of the Army and Department of the Air Force. 
In the interest of clarity I shall take a moment to explain what is 


i 


meant by aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts and supplies. 
Aircraft maintenance spares are counterparts of the various indi 
vidual major components of the aircraft such as wheels, hydraulic 


assemblies, cylinders, struts, starters, generators, instruments, arma 
ment and electrical devices, et cetera, that through normal day-to-day 
operation are subject to what is commonly called “fair wear and teat 
and are required to restore the aircraft to service. 

Spare parts are defined as individual pieces of a component that 
are used in the field, and to an even greater extent, in our depots 
during the overhaul and repair of worn or damaged assemblies such 
as those I mentioned a moment ago. These are items such as bucket 
wheels for jet engines, packing rings for the repair of cylinders, 
and diaphragms for hydraulic accumulators and engine cylinders 

The term “supplies” represents raw materials such as metals, and 
composition materials used in the repair and fabrication of individual 
parts for the aircraft. 
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ATR FORCE STOCKS 


Air Force stocks in this project consist of more than 600,000 items 
of maintenance spares, spare parts, and supplies varying in the size 
and cost from rivets, nuts, and bolts costing a fraction of a cent each, 
to larger items which cost up to approximately $20,000 each. The 
size and cost of these items are not solely indicative of their worth, 
for the lack of the smallest items at a given place or time could result 
in grounded aircraft. 

Aircraft maintenance spares and spare parts are budgeted for and 
procured under two appropriations: (1) “Aircraft and related pro- 
curement,” and (2) “Maintenance and operations.” There is, how- 
ever, a ait in the definition for procurements accomplished 
under these appropriations. 

Spares and spare parts procured under the appropriation, “Air- 
craft and related procurement” are classified as initial spares which 
are delivered concurrently with production aircraft in accordance 
with an established schedule, based on program aircraft deliveries, 
utilization, and deployment. These spares are utilized for: (1) sup- 
port of new aircraft in the initial operating period (12 months), and 
(2) the establishment of initial stock levels. 

Spares and spare parts budgeted for and pre ured under the appro- 
priation, “Maintenance and ae ations” (budget projed! 411) are 

classified as follow-on support, or a ettaiae program for the sup- 

port of all aircraft in the ae inventory. Procurements initiated 
under this budget project represent net requirements for complete re- 
placement of consumption or expendable type items and replacement 
of reparable type items that cannot be restored to serviceability. In 
other words, spares support obtained during the buildup of initial 
stock levels, quantities on hand and on order undelivered are con- 
sidered as assets before follow-on support is provided for in this 
budgeted project. 

Senator McCarran. Would you like to add anything to your state- 
ment, Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Cottins. I have nothing to add, sir, other than in the record 
I can give you further information in connection with my statement 
if you would like to hes ar it, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Yes. 


AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE SPARES 


Mr. Cotrins. Project 411, “Aircraft maintenance spares, spare 
parts and supplies.’ 

We have determined those requirements on the basis of projected 
operating programs of the Air Force which are to be supported. The 
basic data utilized in developing this estimate and the individual esti- 
mates by aircraft have been developed using consumption experience 
obtained from a past operating period and the issues made in that 
period related to the aircraft program and accomplishments during 
that period develop the SporemEnce rates that we apply to future 
programs to determine the figures as they appear in this budget 
estimate. 

Sénator McCarran. Is it true that based on your experience of the 
consumption rate it is at times that there will become great quantities 
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of obsolete parts, and which cannot really be avoided; is that correct ? 

Mr. Cottins. In certain areas, sir, that is exactly true. Items will 
become obsolete. The aircraft will require an engineering change or 
modification and those items wili become obsolete due to some de- 
ficiency developing in the aircraft that could not be anticipated. 

Senator McCarran. What Senator Ferguson was trying to get at 
was the storage of these obsolete parts, the maintenance of storage of 
the obsolete parts, and the enormous expense that is entailed, and that 
money is involved in these obsolete parts. To avoid that is what we 
are trying to do, to find a way, if it is possible. 

General ANnsENnsro. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Fercuson. Why are there so many of these in storage? 
Does that mean they are obsolete? 


WORLD WAR II SURPLUS OF B—29'S 


General Picurr. No, sir, there are varying reasons. The “ 29 stor- 


age inventory is left over from World War II. At the end of World 
War II they were good airplanes, and we did not know when we would 
be required to use them, and we have used that storage inventory bring 
ing aircraft out and putting them into our bomber wings. An example 


of another type is the T 6, which are in storage awaiting modification 
to a configuration called the T © B, which will vive them another 
first line life as trainer aircraft. 

The reasons vary in each case. Those are two exampl 

General Asrensio. To prevent overaccumulation of parts which 
might become obsolescent, we have a system of procuring year by year 


to make up for the consumption that we actually experience. We do 


not accumulate for several years in advance. We accumulate just 
long enough ahead so that we will not be confronted with a disposal 
problem with parts rendered obsolete. We must recognize that we 


did have a considerable number of parts going obsolete after the accu- 
mulation of stocks to carry on World War IT because we had to assure 
ourselves of the capability of conducting that war, and we did not hold 
down the minimum that we hold down to now. As soon as the war 
ended, we had relatively large stocks. As technological progress ad 
vanced and certain features of the technological progress were incor- 
porated in the aircraft on hand, certain parts were rendered obsolete, 
and the amounts then were large, especially when we compare them to 
any such amounts that might become obsolete nowadays. 


WASTE OF FUNDS FOR PARTS AND STORAGI 


Senator McCarran. What stares us in the face as an appropriations 
committee and as the Congress dealing with the taxpayers’ dollar is 
the enormous amount of money that is wasted, in a way, in these spare 
parts and storage. It is a problem as to how we will meet it and still 
meet the very things that I concede as a matter of fact, and every 
member of the committee will, are a natural result. In other words, 
science has gone forward very rapidly in the last 20 years in 
and aerial navigation. With those rapid strides, naturally things 
become obsolete. Naturally there is going to be a lot of spare parts 
tied up somewhere. We are trying to find a way to meet that situation 


iviati n 
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so that it will not become so colossal, that is, the spare parts and their 
storage. 

General AseNsio. We are equally desirous of accomplishing the 
purpose of minimizing the obsolescence of spare parts. Efforts are 
being made all the time toward the particular end. 

With respect to those particular aircraft, we do not have quite 
the prospect of change and obsolescence by virtue of change that might 
apply to other types. 

General Dav. It might be interesting to the committee, sir, to note 
the size of this problem. For a new aircraft these days, I would judge 
between 85 and 90 percent of the dollar value of the aircraft is in 
volved in parts that are removed or can be removed from that aircraft. 

Senator McCarran. And on which there is terrific wear. 

General Dav. That is right. The nature of the business is such 
that they do wear. 

Senator McCarran. There is no doubt about it. 

General Dav. I do not think we should underestimate the size of 
this problem. I am sure it is cheaper than buying complete aircraft, 
and throwing it away when something needs replacement. We run 
into the problem of repairing these parts. Of the various removable 
parts, probably 85 percent of them can be repaired, and we do repair 
them so we do not have to buy other additional spares. 

Senator McCarran. Gentlemen, Senator Ferguson is out and I have 
been thrown into this position, but I have to go to another committee. 
So we will have to pause at this moment. Iam sorry, gentlemen. 

(Short recess. ) 


DISCUSSION OF LEAD TIME 


Senator Frerevson. What flying hours, gentlemen, are programed 
and what lead time, including administrative, is computed as the basis 
on these spare parts 

Mr. Cottins. Mr. Chairman, in answer to your last question in this 
estimate we have considered 6 months’ production lead time, no ad 
ministrative lead time, and 514 months’ te *k level requirement 

Senator Frercuson. You therefore support your 1954 flyin g¢ pro 
gram with this procurement ? 

Mr. Corts. No, sir. The 1954 program to be supported we con 
sider as the operational period in this budget estimate and the stock 
level and lead time is considered also to establish and guarantee the 
availability of parts when they are required. 

Senator Frrevson. You are not going to use this fund. Is that 
what you say? 

Mr. Coiutns. Yes, sir; we definitely will use this fund. However, 
in the computation of requirements for spare parts, it is necessary 
that we consider the program that will be accomplished in fiscal year 
1954 and we also consider the 514 months’ stock level portion and 6 
months’ production lead time portion of fiscal year 1955. To the extent 
that program is supported by present assets—and we deve ‘lop no re- 
quirements in this budget estimate—all assets are computed into that 
requirement netting out what is required to support this program. 


DELIVERY SCHEDULE 


Senator Frravso~. In what fiscal year, then, will these items be 
actually delivered ? 
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Mr. Conus. Of the items that are actually procured during fiseal 
year 1954, there are some items with a very short lead time, which 
could be delivered in fiscal year 1954. The balance of them would 
be delivered starting probably around the end of fiscal year 1954, and 
during the fiscal year 1955 to establish and maintain our stock levels. 

Senator Frrevuson. How much of these funds requested are for 
old-type aircraft ? 

Mr. Couutns. I do not have that summarized, sir. We would have 
to summarize by the individual aircraft as indicated in the estimate 
to get the total dollars. 

Sir, were you referring to World War II type aircraft or aircraft 
that are presently out of production, by old type? 

Senator Frrecuson. Give us your aircraft of World War IT first, 
and then tell us about those that are out of production. How much 
is for the new type and how much for World War IT aircraft, and how 
much out of production 4 

Mr. Couiins. We would have to summarize that. Can we furnish 
that. the dollars involved in this estimate? We have individual air 
craft not summarized by the later type and the older type. 

Senator FrerGuson. Very well. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

This project contains a total of $153,671,357 for support of older-type aircraft 
which are no longer in production. Included within this total of $1538,671,357 
is $128,008,134 for support of aircraft delivered during World War II which 
remain in the active inventory In addition, this project also contains $106, 
602,648 for continuing support of new-type aircraft after their initial 12 months 
of operation, New-type aircraft are those aircraft models which are still ir 
production The residual amount of $71,384,000 included in this project is for 
the support of classified activities 

Senator Frereuson. Will not some of these spares be for aircraft 
which have been phased out of the inventory ? 

Mr. Couiins. No, sir. 

General Dav. Not phased out of the inventory. 

senatol FERGUSON. Will they be phased out of the Inventory by 
the time these parts are delivered ? 

Mr. Couturs. No, sir. That is the reason we consider the future 
program so that if the aircraft phases out, we will not procure any 
thing for their support. 


PARTS FOR B 


Mr. Contuins. Because that at the present time, sir, is one of the 
major two-engine trainers we are utilizing in the Air Force, and 
through the period of time that this budget was prepared to support, 
that aircraft is flying a tremendous number of hour 

Senator Frerauson. How many planes have you of the B-25? 

Mr. Coutiins. May I refer that to General Picher, sir? 

General Picuer. The active inventory consists of approximately 
1.000 B-25’s with 450 of these at the Air Trainine Command, sir 
That is the workhorse of the Training Command 

Senator Frexracuson. That is the B-25? 

General Piciuer. Yes, sir, that is the workhorse of the Training 
Command. in their multiengine training. It flies an enormous num 


Senator Fercuson. You have $14,185,509 parts for the old B-25’s. 
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ber of hours and requires, therefore, a large number of parts to sup- 
port the flying program. 

Senator Fercuson. Have you estimated the amount of fuel and oil 
taken into full account with your slippage in production ? 

General Asensio. In project 412 we take up aircraft fuel and oil, 
sir. Colonel Fourticq has a statement on project 412. 


AIRCRAFT FUEL AND OIL 


Colonel Fourrica. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this project for “Aircraft fuel and oil” is predicated on the approved 
fiscal year 1954 fiying hour program for the regular United States Air 
Force and the Air Force Reserve. Funds requested herein will pro 
vide essentially for aviation fuel and oil necessary for all aircraft 
operations worldwide. In addition to the fuel required for actual 
flying of assigned missions, quantities required for performance of 
engine block tests in the depots, for consumption at modification cen- 
ters, and quantities needed by manufacturers to accomplish preflight 
testing and flight delivery of new production aircraft have been in- 
cluded. 

In order to determine basic aviation fuel and oil quantitative re- 
quirements, average hourly rates of consumption for each aircraft 
ty pe and model are utilized. The rates used are based on actual ex 
perience during fis scal year 1952 and first half fiscal year 1953; the fly- 
fear hours programed for each aireraft model multiplied by these 
rates establishes the total quantity expected to be consumed in the 
future period. The quantities are then multiplied by the standard 
unit price to arrive at the total cost. In addition to the foregoing, 
the project includes special nonstandard items and liquid rocket fuels 
for research and development test activities and a requirement, for 55- 
gallon containers. 


BLOCK TESTS 


Senator Frercuson. Will you tell us whether or not you have con- 
sidered that? For instance, you have one item here under “Mainte- 
nance and operations,” block test, jets, 1,298,583 barrels, and then you 
have total out here of 1,911,316 barrels. Are these purely block tests? 

General Dav. May I ask Colonel Fourticq to answer that ? 

Senator Frercuson. Yes. You have Air Force Reserve flying pro 
gram, 500,000 barrels; modification centers, 652,000; new production 
aircraft, 517,000; and you have a million for the block test. 

General Asensio. This table is continued from the previous pages, 
where we show for the Air Force flying-hour program 29,610,000 
under jet. 

Colonel Fourricg. Senator, that figure is based on a block test of 
the engines we estimate will be overhauled in this period. That par- 
ticular figure of 1,298,000 is for block test of jet engines, and would 
not be related to the B-2 

Senator Fercuson. I know that is just for jets. 

Colonel Fourticg. That is correct. If you check the whole pro- 
gram, sir, it is a very, very small percentage of the total program. 

Senator Feravson. Your total program, according to this, operation 
of aircraft, is 56,624,966 
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Colonel Fourricg. That is correct. 

Senator Fercuson. Then you have taken this slippage in considera 
tion when measuring these ¢ . 

Colonel Fourricg. Yes, sir; we have adjusted our program con 
tinuously. 

Senator Fercuson. Now we will take up project 414. 


CORRECTIVE MAINTENANCE OF AIRCRAFT AND COMPONENT EQUIPMENT 


Colonel Lyncu. This project provides for services and materials 
necessary to accomplish corrective maintenance on aircraft and com- 
ponent equipment. Corrective maintenance is the accomplishment 
of those changes to aircraft and component equipment determined 
to be necessary to correct mechanical deficiencies and to maintain safety 
in flight standards. 

Requirements in this project are generated from two main sources. 
Procedures have been established whereby formal reports are written 
by Air Force maintenance and flying personnel in our active opera 
tional units outlining in detail each unsatisfactory condition which 
is detected during operation or inspection of the aircraft. Reports 
are also received direct from the prime manufacturer in the form 
of engineering-change proposals to correct deficiencies which may 
evolve from production-line experience or service tests of the aircraft. 

While the requirements cannot be predicted on a line-item basis, 
past experience has shown that for each type and model in the active 
inventory, a direct relationship exists between annual corrective 


maintenance requirements and the flyaway unit cost of the aircraft 
This relationship is expressed in percentage factors which are applied 
against the unit cost; the resultant, multiplied by the number of 


aircraft projected to be in the active inventory as of the end of the 
budget year, determines the estimate of requirements. 

Funds provided in this project will be used to procure equipment 
spare parts, supplies, and contractual services. The work projects 
may be accomplished on aircraft by military personnel at organiza 
tional level, by civil-service personnel in our depots, or by civilian 
contractors, depending on the complexity of the equipment and deter 
mination of the most economical course. 

The corrective action resulting from accomplishments to be financed 
by these funds will serve to stabilize both maintenance and supply- 
support requirements, and will assist materially in reducing aircraft 
accidents. 

Senator Fercuson. In project 414, how much was available in 1953 
and how much was obligated ? 

General Asensio. There was obligating authority available for fiscal 
year 1953 to the extent of $119,500,000. Actual obligations 
May 31, 1953, $116,291,.000. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you give us the amount obligated and the 
amount unobligated ? 

General Asensto. That would mean that there remains unobligated 
some three and a quarter million dollars. 

Senator Fercuson. How much are you asking for in 1954? 


as of 
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1954 REQUEST 


General Asensig. In 1954 we are requesting a total of $100 million, 

Senator Frrauson. Do you need all those funds? 

General Asensto. We need more, sir, as a matter of fact. . We made 
an arbitrary adjustment. 

Senator Frrauson. How are you going to get along with less if 


you need more ¢ 

General Asensio. We do not know, sir. We have to examine the 
revised program in detail. For the purposes of the budget estimate, 
we made an arbitrary adjustment from $121,780,000 to $100 million 
in this area within our total Maintenance and operation appropriation. 

Senator Ferguson. When will you know this? 

General Asensio. It will take us 2 months after the first of July at 
a minimum to run out all the numerous details connected with the 
120-wing interim program, sir, because all previous computations had 
been made on the basis of a k arger program. 

Senator Frercuson. I think the committee will have to recess until 
3 o'clock. 


(At 11:50 a. m. a recess was taken until 3 p. m.) 
\FTER RECESS 


Senator Frrauson. This morning I said that 1 would ask that you 
get for the record as soon as you can the number of airspeed indi- 

‘ators that you have in inventor y for an F-86, and the same thing in 
relation to carburetors for a B—52, and altimeters for a C-119. There 
is no particular reason for that. They are just used as a means to 
try to have the record show what your inventories are like, and where 
they are at, and how many there are. 

General Asensio, Very well, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


The airspeed indicator used on the F—S6 aircraft is identified as the type L-7A 
stock No. 6003—AA F188425, 50 to 650 knots per hour. This type airspeed indicator 
is aitso used on the following aircraft: B-47; B-50; B-57; B-66; C—-97; C-124; 
F-84; F-86; F-8S9; F-94; F-101; T-33; RB-47; RB-57; RB-66; RF-84; KC 
97: YF-102; TB-50. As of February 1953 were a total of 871 of these airspeed 
indicators on hand as spares. Of this quantity 507 were serviceable and 364 
were reparable. There are also 5,026 type L-7A indicators currently on order 
and rndelivered as spares. Spare indicators of this type are stocked at 109 bases 
in United States and 18 overseas bases. 

the 4-52 aircratt does not have a carburetor. In lieu of the carburetor on the 
B-52, there is a fuel control part No. 4321-82495P11. This item is not in 
stock at present ; however, 540 are under procurement as spares, 
5760-4B. This item is installed on the following aircraft: B-36; B-47; B50; 
B-5/; B-66; B-52; C-97; C-128; C-124; C-130; C-131; all C119; all ISO ; 
all F—84; all F-86; all F-S9; F 94; F-100; KC-97; L-19; L-20; L-23; RB-36 
RB-47; RB-57; RB-66; T-28; T-29; T-33; T-34; T-36; TB a RB. 52: all 
B-17; all B—25; all B—26; all B-29; all B—45; all F-47; all F-51; all C-45; all 
C—46; all C—47; all C—53; all C—54; all C-74; all C-117; all C— 23 « all LC-126; 
and C-82. As of February 1953 there were a total of 41,212 altimeters of this 
type on hand in stock. Of the quantity, 12,334 were serviceable and 28,878 were 
reparable. During the period January 1, 1953, through July 1, 1953, a total of 
12.471 reparable altimeters were scheduled for repair. Projected schedules 
anticipate the repair of 29,272 assemblies between July 1, 1953, and July 1, 1954 
Of this quantity, 16,407 assemblies will be realized from reparable inventories 
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on hand and 12,865 assemblies from quantities returned for repair during 

period. There are an additional 5,532 altimeters of this type current on order 

und undelivered ; however, none were procured during fiscal year 1993 and no 

procurements are to be made in the fiscal year 1954. Current sto are to be 
used as spares and for initial installation on new production aircraft 


Senator Frerauson. Now we will go to program 420. 
ORGANIZATION, BASE AND MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


General Asensio. Our principal witness in this area is General 
Dau. General Dau has a statement. 

Senator Frrauson. Very well, please proceed, General Dau. 

(reneral Dav. Budget program 10 is entitled ‘4 real ition, Base 


and Maintenance Kquipment and Supplies.” lt conta s two pre] 
ects—t21 covering items of a recoverable nature wh we designate 
as equipment, and 422 covering items of a consumable ture which 
we eall supplies. 

In the presentation of program 110 we discussed t se requirements 
pertaining to the operation and maintenance of ; rait. [In this 
budget program, 420, we provide _ the centrally procured sup 
plies and certain equipment items — red by Air Force organiza 
tions, Installations, and iti video 1 direct support of our air mis 
sion. In this area we provide such items as fly gy silit d helmet 
survival kits, oxygen masks, standby fire exting ers, and cor 
pressed gases—all divergent from a standpoint of cost and use but 


equally vital to the accomplishment of the mission at hand Phe main 
tenance parts 1 required for ground equipment used u port of om 
operations are also included under this program. 


CONTROL BY AUTHORIZATION TABLES 


In project 421, as in other areas, equipment items are controll 
authorization tables which specify the quan tity and organizations o1 
installations which are permitted to use them. Using these require 
ment tables and knowing our programed forces, wearout rate tock 
level, and so forth, we determine our gross quantitative requirement 
From this we deduct our on hand and on order assets for the pai 
ticular item to arrive at our budget year requirement. 


In the area of supplies under project 422, we use consumption rate 
established on past experience as a basis for our computations. These 
consumption rates for supplies and parts, which are related to ap 
plicable program accomplishments in the past, are then ap] led to owl 
approved future programs to determine our budget requirements. As 


mn project 11, we consider on hand and on ord rassets In arriving at 
the net procurement requirement. 

The requirements In budget prog ium 420 considet tiie eff ‘tof ce 
centralized procurement (local purchase ) of common comme! il-t ( 
Items toa much greater extent than considered in previous esti tes. 
The Air Force policy is to decentralize the procurement of such item 
normally available through the General Services Administration, 
commercial distribution systems (Wedersl Supply schedules), or by 
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off-the-shelf purchase from commercial sources, whenever such decen 
tralization will be more economical to the Government. In the decen- 
tralized procurement of such items, consideration has been given to 
the savings which will result in the reduction of stock levels and 
pipeline. 

Senator Frreuson. Have you anything that you want to add to 
that statement? 

General Dav. I do not believe so, sir. We are prepared to answer 
questions. 


INVENTORY INFORMATION 


Senator Ferauson. Does the Air Force have inventory information 
for this equipment showing what is in use, what is on hand, and what 
is on order ¢ 

General Dav. Yes, sir. Our worldwide stock balance and con- 
sumption report will show what is on hand. Our procurement status 
report will show what is on order. 

Senator Frerauson. Before you made up this budget, did you know 
what was on hand and what was on order ? 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrevson. So that you knew, then, how much you would 
need for the coming year ¢ 

General Dav. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. And how much money would be necessary to 
| ly that equipment for the coming vear ¢ 

General Dav. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Frrat son. Are these what are known as easy to get or 
longtime items ? . 

General Dav. Generally speaking they would be comparatively 
easy to get. 

Senator Frravson. Would most of them be obtained during fiseal 
1954? 

General Dav. Yes, sir; some time during the year, although some 
items will spread over into deliveries in the following fiscal year. 

Senator Frerevson. It is not true that adequate supporting inventory 
data has been seriously lacking for units and base equipment for some 
time ? 

General Dav. No, sir: I do not think that is correct. 

Senator Frereuson. You do not think that is a fair comment ? 

General Dav. No, sir. We are trying to get along with less by 
every conceivable means. In an area like part of this one, we are 
having detailed surveys at each base to be sure that units have only 
what they need and not what they are authorized. 

Senator Frreuson. Is it not a fact that the authorization docu- 
ments that have been used are considered obsolete and unproven for 
computation purposes ? 

General Dav. That is exactly the point IT am making, that we are 
striving to get below the authorizations to take into account precisely 
what is needed at each base, rather than what it would be authorized. 


RECORDS IMPROVEMENT 


Senator Frrauson. ‘Then you say the present records are obsolete? 
General Dav. No, sir; the present records are not obsolete. 
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Senator Frreuson. Are they such as you want then 

General Dav. All of our records we are striving to 
the time, sir. 

Senator Frravsoxn. Do vou feel that you can really 
requirements by the records that you do have? 
General Dav. Yes, sir. 


Senator Ferguson. Now, we will take project 422, organ 


and maintenance supplies. 







prove youl 


General Dav. Yes, sir; as distinguished from equipment 


421. 

Senator Frerauson. Yes. I want to ask the same que 
the inventory information about this activity. What is 
what is on hand and what is on order? 


General Dav. The prime difference—the inventory dat 
ered in both cases. In the 422 area, being of a s ipply 
are generally expendable. So we figure the budget on 


. } ] 
sumption, how many have been used during the same 


certain number of organizations, al ad on the rate of usag 


of or 


what would he } eecled the follow oY” vear on the number 
tions we would have at that time 

Senator Fercuson. Now, let us take the case where th 
you for budgeting: just tell us what they do to arrive at 
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of dollars they are going to ask for. What do they have before them 
General Dav. If you do not mind, sir, I will let Mr. Collins, wh« 


has been intimately connected with the detailed computat 
that. 


Mr. Coturns. Mr. Chairman, the preparation of a bud 
tation is accomplished right at our property class level in ar 


ret 


\y 


wmswel 
oOnip 
r Force 


lepot in the field where the property class person has the records of 
the quantity of material that is on order and undelivered; he has 

stock balance and consumption report which will give him the service 
able inventory that we have in the Air Force on a worldwide basis: 
it will give him the reparable inventory available on a worldwide 
basis and the number of that item that has been issued during a past 


operating period. 
That information is collected by the property class 


posted to documents that are used to accumulate all basi: 
sidered in the computation. ‘The item is related to the most app 
‘| 


cable program that will generate a requirement for the 
is also indicated on the basic worksheet so that the item 
its program. All basic information required is available. 


ment costs after all assets have been considered. 
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sion for the mechanical processing, which represents a tremendous 
saving in man-hours and personnel by mechanically extending this 
information. 

Senator Frrat son. Are some of these items new ¢ 

Mr. CoLiins. Some items could be fairly new. We strive to obtain 
t full 12 months’ experience on the items that we compute into the 
budget. 

Senator Ferevson. What do you do with the new ones / 

Mr. Cottins. We have provisions to make allowances if we have 
4; months’ issue e xperience on it, for instance. If not, we will have 
an item in the system even though the item under consideration is 
new, and a similar item as to cost and construction and utilization 
on which we do have experience, and that experience will be consid 
ered in developing our consumption rate to be applied to the new 
item, 

Se nator Ferguson. Could you furnish an item list of ap proximate ly 

) percent of the dollars requested / I am not interested in general 
‘ seed ies of equipment, 

Mr. Cotuins. That would be extremely difficult, sin 

Sonator Frereuson. Is that because of the way you keep your 
records ¢ 

Mr. COLLINS. No, sir: it is not because of the way we keep the 
records. It is because all the items under consideration, some 400,000 
items, are considered, and the basic data is posted, and the mechanical 
processing of those items which eliminates those of sufficient inven 
‘ory to support the item finally leaves only those items in the compu 
tation that contribute to this budget estimate and that runs into 
thousands of items, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. The difficulty, as I view these particular items, 
‘s that the Air Force had great diffic ulty in adequately supporting 
the dollar requests in this area. Are you satisfied with the supporting 
evidence on the dollar reqtiest ¢ 

Mr. Coutiins. Yes, sir; because I am familiar with every step of 
this operation and this computation from the beginning of the col 
lection of basic data, until the final results are obtained from our 
mechanical computation. I feel that we are justified in the collars 
that we are asking for. 

General Dav. There is an additional safeguard, sir, that you must 
remember. Before we actually buy with money appropriated this 
year, we again compute with the latest issue e xpel ‘lence and the latest 
program inform: ition. So that there is a check again on those figures. 

Senator Ferguson. Of course, we are concerned because of the slow 
ness with which you obligate these funds. That is where there is actual 
need for many of the items. 

General Dav. One of the reasons for the slowness in an area like this 
is that we do go through this recomputation and we want to be very, 
very sure that we are not buying something that we will not need. 


Senator Frravson. But the ‘Vy are easy to get. They are what are 
known as shelf items, most of the m 
(General Dau. Even at that, sir, if there is doubt as to whether an 


organization is going into a progr: am or not going, you withhold pro- 
curement. It isa natural thing to do and it would be conserv;: ative. 
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LISTING PROCESS 


Senator Frreuson. You must have had a list of the items you 
wanted to buy. 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

senator FERGUSON. Where do vou have those / Where is your list 

General Dav. As Mr. Collins described, all basi nformation tot 
each item was punched on a card, and those cards, thousands of them, 


/ 


were run through this mechanical process. ‘Those with sufficient 1 

ventory were automatically removed. Those having procurement 
requirements were indicated, and were processed through the machine, 
which in turn came up with a list showing the dollar requirements for 


categories of items. 


Senator Freravuson. You must have a list of those, is that rmght / 
General Dau. Yes. sir,expressed in dollars for categories of item 
senator kercuson. Because you are vroing to use son of the money 


to buy those items. 
General Dav. That is meht. 
Senator erat son. Where is the list 7 
General Dac. The list on which the bu 


through this mechanical process ancl 1th order to compile a list of 


loret tin: — | l went 
Wet estimate was Daused welll 


items we would have to go through the se cards and do it over again. 

Senator Frerevson. You must have the list. 

General Asensio, The basic data are available at the depots which 
are charged with the respective property classes. 

General Dav. Yes. 

Senator Frercuson. That is what I wanted to know. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir; I realized that. I might say that this 
process is one that is so voluminous that it is very difficult to under 
stand. In an effort to achieve understanding of the budget, which 
is my particular responsibility, I took a course of a week at the Air 
Materiel Command to follow through every step of the process. Iam 
afraid that is precisely what it takes to understand it. We can fur 
nish you typical lists of items. Your original request relative to the 
7 percent Lam afraid would overwhelm you. 

Senator Feravson. You see, what it does. I do not intend to make 
ita part of the record. But we might have access to it so we might 
see how you do this mechanical process. 

General Asensto. We could certainly furnish you representative 
lists. There isa translation of these item requirements related to what 
we call program elements. In other words, for every 5,000 flying hours, 
so many would be required, so forth and so on. These are in turn 
translated into dollars, and then it is the dollar computation which 
is run through the machine. We no longer have the item identity. 

Senator Ferguson. That brings me to the next question. Because 
of this mechanical operation, the items computed mechanically are 
not necessarily the items that are finally procured ? 

General Asensto. By and large they are, sir, because that is the 
requirement. We buy for the requirement. That is our sole purpose 
in developing this information. If we did this for everything by hand, 
we would find that we would be away out of date. 

Senator Feravson. I want to know what your results are. You have 
been doing this how many years? 

General Dav. Four years. 
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Senator Ferauson. What is the evidence on how it has worked ? 

General Asensro. I think we have achieved a very favorable result 
in the exercise of this system, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. What is the total appropriation ? 


TOTAL REQUEST 


General Asensio. We are requesting $283,175,000 for project 421 
ind 422. $171,479,000 represents the 422 requirements. 

Senator Frreuson. Are there any questions on the last item, No. 421? 

Senator McCarran. No. 

Senator Ferguson. Then we will move on to program 430, 

(ieneral Asensio. General Dau has a statement. 


LOGISTICAL SUPPORI 


General Dav. Budget program 430 entitled “Logistical support” 
covers depot maintenance and supply functions, distribution of sup- 
plies and equipment, printing and reproduction, disposition of de- 
ceased personnel, maintenance and operation of logistical installa- 
tions, and major repairs and minor construction for logistical in- 
stallations. 

Project 431, “Depot maintenance” provides for depot maintenance 
of aircraft, vehicles, and other equipment. This work is performed in 
overseas areas and at depots located in the United States. Our opera- 
tions in this field are patterned as closely as possible after those of 
commercial industry in an attempt to gain maximum efficiency. 

Project 432, provides funds for depot supply operations. This 
covers the receipt, storage, issue, and control of material. Our stock 
control function includes maintenance of stock records, reporting 
inventories, computing stock levels, editing requisitions, and determ 
ining reorder requirements. Included in this is periodic inspection 
of material which is in storage, technical order compliance, and 
treating and packaging to prevent corrosion. 

Project 433, provides funds for commercial transportation of ma 
terial from depots, from the Army and Navy and other agencies. It 
also covers transportation of personnel and material transported 
by the Military Sea Transport Service and commercial aircraft. This 
project covers transportation other than first destination. Commercial 
shipments are made by rail, highway, waterway, and parcel post. 

Project 434, prov ides funds for printing done for the Air Force by 
the Government Printing Office, and commercial sources when proper 
ly authorized. Some examples of our printing requirements per- 
formed by commercial sources are our technical publications and parts 
lists which are illustrated. 

Project 456, provides funds for care and disposition of remains of 
deceased Air Force personnel. Also included are the travel expenses 
of escorts accompanying remains to place of interment. The bulk 
of the expenses in this project cover care of Air Force dead in the 
Zone of the Interior. 
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Project 438, includes funds for base maintenance and operations of 
logistical installations. These installations are located in the Zone of 
Interior and overseas. The expenses include plant security, mainte 
nance of buildings and grounds. personnel services, and all house 
keeping functions. Also included are funds for rentals, utilities, and 
communications se Arvices. Pay as-VOu-go costs 1n Germany are in 
cluded in this project. 

Project 439, includes funds for major repairs and minor construe 
tion at logistical installations. ‘This covers repairs to hangars, shops, 
warehouses, barracks, and utility systems. Most of our logistical 
support installations are loc ‘ated on airfields and repairs are also 
required to keep the runways and navigational facilities in operating 
condition, 

General Asgensio. Colonel Lynch has a statement on project tL. 


DEPOT MAINTENANCE 


Colonel Lyncu. This project provides funds required to sup port 
the worldwide depot level maintenance for which the Air Force has 
maintenance responsibility. 

Depot level maintenance is performed on equipment which is dam 
aged or worn to such an extent that it is beyond the capability of the 
using org ranization to restore it to useful operation. This level of 
maintenance is performed by Air Force depots and commercial con 
tractors, Depots located in the United States are manned by civil 
service personnel while overseas depots are manned primarily with 
military personnel augmented by civilian labor. Depot operation 
will be limited generally to a 1-shift, 40-hour week in order to provide 
additional capacity for ae in a multishift operation. 

During fiscal year 1953, the Air Force depot maintenance system 
W as composed of 8 Air M: iteriel Area de pots and 4 specialized de pots 
in the Zone of the Interior. These were located at M ddletown., Pa.: 
Mobile, Ala.; Ogden, Utah: Oklahoma’ Citv, Okla.: Sacramento, 
Calif.: San Antonio, Tex.: San Bernardino, Calif.; and Macon, Ga. 
Aircraft storage sites were operated at Pyote, Tex., and Tucson, Ariz 
while specialized depot maintenance operations were conducted at 
Rome, N. oe and Dayton, Ohio. In the overseas areas, depots were 
maintained at Alconbury; Brize Norton: and Burtonwood in Eng 
land; Chateauroux and St. Nazaire in France: Erding, Germany: and 
Nouasseur, Morocco. Depots were also maintained at Elmendorf, 
Alaska; Clark Air Force Base, Phillippines; and Tachikawa, Japan. 
These same installations will comprise the depot system for mainte 
nance operations in fiscal year 1954. 


WORKLOAD REQUIREMENT 


The depot workload requirement is based on specific requirements 
programed to be accomplished in the depots. The contractual work 
load requirement has been determined be fe considerations of economy, 
Air Force capabilities to maintain the equipment, and availability of 
commercial resources. 

During fiscal year 1953 considerable effort has been expended in an 


effort to reduce dollar costs. Initial success has already been accom 
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plished in developing reduced work specifications in some areas. 
Examples of a complshments are indicated as follows: 

(1) In the area of aircraft overhaul the concept of “Inspect and 
Repair as Necessary” has heen developed to replace the production 
ote ) concept of “Repl: ice Anything Doubtful.” 

) In the case of engine re rhauls minor repair equipment has been 
ze available to selected . ‘ Force wihgs. As a result more minor 
engine repairs will be ace hapinib «l by field personnel, This will have 
a resultant effect in providing more engine time between major 
overhauls. 

(3) Action has been taken to reduce the quantity of reparable com 
ponents ship yped to our depots. More checking and testing will | e 
done by using organizations. On investigation, it has been determined 
that sometimes this equipment, in the accessory and electronic fields 
particularly, has required only minor adjustments prior to continued 
use by the using activity. In some cases, in the past, equipment of this 
type has been damaged during shipment to the de pot, and am had 
effected an unnecessary work load on our de pot system. By reason of 
action taken to correct this procedure the requirement for accessory 
and electronic equipment maintenance has been reduced from actual 
})52 experience. 

Senator Frrevson. Can you give us information regarding the 
commercial overhauling of aircraft ? 

Colonel Lynen. Sir, you mean the number of dollars that are in 
volved for this budget? In the overhaul of aircraft which is whole 
complete aircraft, we have estimated the contractual requirement to 
be $182,158,000. 

Senator Fercuson. How much of that is viven over to commercial 
overhaul and how much is done by the Air Force itself with Air Force 
labor? 

Colonel Lynen. Sir, that entire amount that I quoted is for con 
tractor overhaul. 

Senator Frrauson. he va use prime contractors ¢ 

Colonel Lyncn. We use them for some types of aircraft; yes, sir, 
basically the combat aes ‘of airplanes, the newer types. 

Senator Frravson. Do you not use the mi: jority of contractors and 
the majority of the work is in the non-manufacturing-type firms ? 

Colonel Lyncu. We do a good bit of business with contractors other 
tue prime manufacturers. 

Senator Féravuson. Why ? 

Colonel Lyncu. There are many advantages to using them. The 
main advantage is that with that type of contractor, which we some- 
times refer to as the maintenance-type contractor, we have the bene- 
fit of their services in war as we do in peace. 

Senator Ferauson. Are these fixed prices? 

Colonel Lyncu. The types of contracts vary. In some cases we use 
a cost-plus-fixed-fee type of contract 

Senator Frravson. You mean fixed fee, not cost plus a fee; 
it is a fixed fee? 

FIXED-FEE PERCENTAGE 


Colonel Lyncn. Yes, sir, a fixed fee. 
Senator McCarran. What percentage is fixed fee? 
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Colonel Lyncu. I am not sure exactly. I believe it runs about 7 
percent, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. The same with non-manufacturing-type firms 
as it is with a prime-contractor manufacturing-type firm / 

Colonel Lyncu. Sir, I am afraid I better disqualify myself to an 
swer that particular item. 

Senator Frrcuson. Will vou get us an answer? 

Colonel Lynen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Also when you get a non-manufacturing-type 
firm does he get a profit of 7 percent on the item? Does he buy it at 
one price and put it in at a profit? 

Colonel Lyncu. We will get that information furnished, sir, along 
with the principal question. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

There are several different types of contracts used for the performance of 
Air Force maintenance work by a prime manufacturer or by a nonmanufacturing 
facility Cost-plus-fixed-fee, fixed-price, and modified time-and-material con 
tract, which is a combination of the cost-plus-fixed-fee and the fixed-price-type 
contracts. The cost-plus-fixed-fee pattern with respect to the prime manufacturer 
is from 5 to 7 percent as opposed to a pattern of 2 to 7 percent when the work 
is accomplished by a non-manufacturing-type facility Che fixed-price contract 
pattern with respect to the prime manufacturer is 6 to 7 percent as opposed to 
a pattern of 8 to 10 percent when the work is accomplished by a non-manu 
facturing-type facility The modified time-and-material contract with respect 
to the prime manufacturer and the nonmanufacturing facility runs in a pattern 
of 8 percent. 

In the case of CPFF contracts, nonmanufacturing facilities are not permitted 
to bill purchased parts at prices greater than the acquisition cost to the con 
tractor. This is in accordance with section XV of the Armed Services Procure 


ment Regulation. It would be impossible for maintenance con s to pyramid 
profits since in the preparation of quotations it is a policy that all materials w 
be Government furnished. Only a small allowance is made to cover the estimated 


amount for which the Government will not be able to furnish parts 


Senator Fercuson. Is there nobody that knows that here / 

( No response. ) 

Senator Frrcuson. Some of these prime contractors manufacture 
the parts. ‘| hey are skilled in that kind of plane. They have made it. 
Does it not seem reasonable that they could d 
than the others? 

Colonel Lyncu. In many cases, sir, the prime contractors obtai 
their parts from subcontractors. 

Senator Freracuson. Then it comes through another hand. 

Colonel Lyncu. Yes, sir; that-is correct. 

Senator Frreuson. Then would his nonmanufacturing firm get it 
from that subcontractor rather than going through the prime con 
tractor? He would not: would he? 

General Dav. There is no fixed rule on that, sir. You get it by the 
most economical means. In some cases the Government furnishes it. 

Senator Frerauson. Who is responsible for checking and knowing 
that information ? 

General Dau. Each contract is written to cover the particular case. 

Senator Frereuson. You are asking for so many million dollars for 
that kind of work. 

General Dau. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. And we want to know how you contract. Who 
is experienced here that knows about that? 


oa better iob anal « heaper 
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Colonel Lyncn. These dollars that I quoted, $182 million for con 
tract, are for the contractual services. Materials are not involved 
these dollars. 

Senator Ferguson. No material is involved at all ? 

Colonel Lyncn. Not in these particular dollars that I am quoting in 
project 431. 

Senator Ferauson. Where do you acquire these parts ¢ 

Colonel Lyncu. Some of these parts are furnished from project 411. 

Senator Frrauson. And some from some other project ¢ 

Colonel Lyncu. Principally from 411. 

Senator Frrauson. The man that makes the budget and gets the 
money has nothing to do with the contracting; has he ¢ 

Colonel Lyncu. I am afraid I do not understand your question, sit 

Senator Frerauson. You are in the budget department. It is your 
job to come up here and justify. 

Colonel Lyncu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. But you do not let any contracts. 

Colonel Lyncu. I hap pen to be in a most peculiar position, sir. 
Just last week I was transferred am the budget business in the 
Maintenance Directorate into the oper: ating business. 

Senator Frreuson. In the operation business do you let the con- 
tracts / 

Colonel Lyncu. We initiate action to let contracts. They are let 
by procurement people at Wright Field. 

Senator Frereuson. There is another step. Even you in the oper 
ational section do not let the contracts. 


CONTRACTING PROBLEMS 


General Dav. No, sir. The Air Force found that the contracting 
is a very special problem, and it is done by our procurement people 
based on requests spelled out by the maintenance people in one case, 
and the supply people in the other. 

Senator Frerauson. You see, all we ever get really before us are the 
budget people. We can never question the people that actually let 
the contracts. 

General Dav. Sir, in my own case, I would not classify myself as 

budget man. Iam Deputy Director of Supply and Services. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you let contracts? 

General Dav. I do not let contracts. We figure that as a special 
field in which we have a separate organization under the same 
head called procurement. 

Senator Frrauson. You cannot then be asked to answer the ques- 
tion why do you use nonmanufacturing type firms over what we call 
prime contractor firms because you are not familiar with the letting 
of the contracts. 

General Dav. Sir, a question like that borders on policy matters in 
which the actual procuring man does not necessarily decide either. 
It comes up to a higher echelon. 

Senator Fercuson. You mean the contract officer himself does not 
decide that. What is he, just an administrator? Does he just go 
through a form? 

Colonel Lyncu. No, sir. He negotiates for bids on a competitive 
basis. I would like to call to your attention, sir, that I did mention 
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one advantage in using the maintenance type of contractor. The 
advantage is that his facilities are available to us in time of war as 
they are in time of peace, Whereas the prime contractor would be 
expected to get back into the production business, and would not be 
able to overhaul equipment for us. 

Senator Ferevson. How much do you do in your own force? 

General Dav. In terms of dollars in 1954 we have estimated that 
about 36 percent of our aircraft maintenance requirements would 
handled in our Air Force depots 

Senator Ferguson. Why do you do that much or why do you not 
do more? . 

General Dau. We have been doing more than that in prior years. 


PERSONNEL CEILING 


Senator Frrcuson. Is it to avoid the civilian personnel ceiling that 
you have cut down? 

General Dav. We tailor our pel sonnel to utilize, on a one-shift basis, 
the facilities that we have. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you think it is any good for Congress to place 
a ceiling like we did on the number of civilian personnel? Is there 
not always an out’ Is it not a very simple matter like this to just let 
the contracts ? 

General Dat. No, sir, there are other things involved, and I think 
we are on record to that effect. We have limited facilities for overhaul 
purposes. We are utilizing those facilities on a 40-hour-a-week basis, 
and over and beyond that I think it is to the interest of the Govern 
ment not to expand further 

Senator Frerauson, Would the same answer be true with your elec 
tronics and other equipment ? 

General Dav. As far as overhaul goes 4 

Senator FrrRGusON, Yes, sir. 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Senator kerGuson. You would answer just the same ¢ 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

General Asensto. We have this situation, sir. We are expanding 
this year the requirement for contractual overhaul. There is no idea 
of circumventing any ceilings. We are here with the requirement 
clearly delineated in the justifications. Our purpose is to operate the 
Air Force depots on a 40-hour-workweek one-shift basis insofar as 
practicable and thus to retain an expansionability, should an eme1 
gency arise. 

Senator Fereuson. Is any of this work modification ? 

Colonel Lyncu. To this extent. This project pays for salaries of 
civilian personnel in the depots. They install modifications on our air 
craft in our Air Force depots. 


ELECTRONICS 


Senator Feravuson. With respect to electronics, a lot of that would 
be modification, would it not? It comes out and you change an item 
and put in a new one? 

Colonel Lynen. Yes, sir, there are a lot of electronics modifications 
made to aircraft, for example. 
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Senator Freraguson. Is that from prime contractors or nonmanufac 
turing type contractors? 

Colonel Lyncu. That would work this way: The prime contractor 
normally would furnish the kit for that work, and that kit would 
be purchased from project 414, which we reviewed just recently. 

Senator Frrauson. Who would put it in? Who determines who 
puts it in? 

Colonel Lyncen. That might be installed either by our own depot 
or by the prime contractor. 

Senator Frrcuson. Have you ever kept track of what it costs you 
to put it in and what your prime contractors charge? 

Colonel Lyncu. We have records of cost from our own depots. 


HIGH-PRICED CONTRACTS 


Senator Frrevson. We have heard a lot about some of the so-called 
hioh priced contracts. We would like to get the difference bet ween 
the cost of what it costs you to do it and what it costs you to get it 
done by an outside firm and by manufacturing prime contractor. 
Will you get us that ¢ 

General Dav. Sir, we can produce figures of that type, although 
invariably the basis for compiling costs in the Government and com 
mercial enterprise are So different that the comparison is almost mean 
ingless. 

Senator McCarran. The excess cost is there just the same. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

In view of the fact that material utilize] by a manufacturer is, for the most 
part (98 percent) furnished from Air Force inventory and that the man-hours 
required to accomplish maintenance by contractual means is essentially the same 
as the man-hours required to accomplish the work in Air Force depots, any differ 
ence in cost, as reflected in project 431, must be directly related to wage differen- 


tials and the application of overhead costs by the contractor lor instance, the 
average labor hourly wage in the Government depot is $1.76 per hour, the aver 
age maintenance overhaul contractor’s hourly rate is $3.20. The contractor’s 


hourly rate, however, includes utilities, profit, and amortization of his investment 
in tools and facilities. There is very little difference between the depot hourly 
labor wage and the contractor’s hourly labor wage when all overhead charges 
have been extracte ($1.76 versus $1.90) 

General Dav. Yes, sir. I think you can realize that civil industry 
is involved in taxes, in depreciation and things of that nature, which 
builds into their cost, and it is almost impossible to make the books jibe. 

Senator Frrevuson. I do not think so. You pay dollars. 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. And dollars come out of appropriat ions. 

General Dau. That is right, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Can you not figure what the cost. of Government 
operation is? 

General Dav. We have costs, yes, sir. I am not saying we cannot 
furnish them. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you not get the dollar charge from the com- 
mercial firm 4 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. Then why can you not tell the difference ? 

Colonel Lyncu. We have not been able to vet as much information 
from contractors as to, for example, labor costs separated from mate- 
rial costs as we need. 
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Senator Ferguson. Then why do you give a contract to a man who 
will not give you that information! You must know the difference 

Colonel Lyncu. We are going to get those reports. We hope to 
have them established for the next fiscal vear. 

Senator Ferauson. You mean you have been lettin gy contracts W ith 
out that data’ In other words, without knowing whether the cost was 
really a reasonable cost or not! How can you tell this 7 percent if 


vou do not get the labor cost and the material cost / 


7 ] 


Colonel Ly NCH. I meant on a routine basis we co not get that, Sil 
That is available, of course, on inspection of records at the contractor's 
plant. 

Senator Frrauson. How do you know it is not padded if you do not 
keep track of this, and see whether this firm is getting more than the 
other firm’ Who does that / 


AIR FORCE PERSONNE! LP CONTRACTOR S PLANTS 


Colonel Lyncn. We have Air Force person el at each of these con 
tractors’ plants to Inspect their } roduct as we ll as their books 

Senator Frrouson. Inspect the product and the books. But what 
about the excess labor and all that they are using, who inspects that / 

Senator McCarran. Is it inspected, that is, the excess labor? 

Colonel Lyncu. That is a pretty broad question, sir. We have 
taken some various and definite steps on the matter of excess labor. 
I would like to mention one briefly. We found, for example, In ovel 
hauling aircraft, that we have been trying to repair them on the same 
basis that new airplanes were put together. In other words, on sort of 
a production-line type of proposition. We have now started in the last 
6 months a procedure to dothis ona repair type proposition where we 
inspect first, and then move the part if necessary to overhaul it, and 
we have effected great saving in labor over previous operations. 

Senator Ferguson. What did you do before. You put the whole 
plane through ? 

Colonel Lyncen. Yes; similar to a production-line process. 

Senator Frrevson. And repaired and replaced everything? 

Colonel Lyncn. Not everything, but a good many things we know 
now need not be replaced. , 

Senator Frerauson. How long did you do that ? 

Colonel Lyncu. That has been going on for a number of vears 
That is what we found in exercising good management. ! 


WASTED FUNDS 


Senator Frrauson. How may dollars do you think we wasted on 
that thing? 

Colonel Lyncu. I can tell you that in our 1954 budget we have re 
duced our estimate by $23 million for our depot operations on the 
basis of the way we plan to operate during fiscal year 1954. 

Senator Frrcuson. Who would be in the contracto1 ‘9 place to know 
he did not take out everything and put some back in and all the cost 
of labor or replacing a lot of things that did not need to be replaced ¢ 

Colonel Lyncu. These same Air Force personnel I mentioned pre 
viously. 
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BATTERY CASE CITED 


Senator Frreuson. I just heard of a case yesterday on the battery 

ise that the Navy had discarded these batteries as being useless. Here 
comes along the Bureau of Standards and gets them and finds that 
they are all right. What is to stop a contractor whether it is batteries 
or something else to replace all of them when they are new or practi 
cally new ? 

General Dav. Our own people are involved, sir, to inspect and repair 
as necessary. 

Senator Fereuson. But you say that was not the rule in the past and 
vou have just put it into effect. When did you put it into effect ? 

General Dav. Within the last year. I should not give the i lmpres 
ion that everything was replaced previously. But in general the 
tendency was to come out with a perfect job which we have now sold 
the Air Force as a whole that they can fly an airplane if there are still 
a few dents in it and things of that nature. In other words, when it 
comes out of an overhaul job, it may not look like new, but it is sery 
iceable. 

Senator Frreuson. In the past did you try to make it look like 
new ¢ 

General Dav. We bent over backwards to make it as perfect as we 
could. 

Senator Frrcuson. Is there not a great difference between service 
ability and looking like new ¢ 

General Dav. That is right. We are trying to hit that service- 
ibility on the head, and not looking like new. 

Senator Frrauson. Do you think that this new rule you had will 
save $23 million ? 

Colonel Lyncu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. How do you account for it being in effect so 
long that you did not notice it? You see, if we had the men that were 
back at the job, I think we ought to bring up somebody, even a cor- 
poral or sergeant that works on this job and knows what they do, and 
knows how they do it, so we can find out how a lot of money could be 
saved. 

Colonel Lyncu. We are looking at that situation all the time. We 
feel that is our prime responsibility as managers. Management is 
continually improving things. That is their function. 

Senator Ferguson. Are you part of management or are you budget ? 

Colonel Lyncn. I am part of management. 

General Dav. Colonel Lynch is part of the Directorate of Mainte- 
hance, 

Senator Fereuson. Are you management ? 

Colonel Lyncn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Are you management ? 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. You are part of doing the job itself. Do you 
know about these jobs? 

Gieneral Dav. Sir, I am not as intimately connected with that inas- 
much as I am in the Directorate of Supplies and Services. Colonel 
Lynch is in maintenance. He is directly concerned with the manage- 
ment of these jobs. 
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LIST OF CONTRACTORS 


y Senator Frerauson. Will you get us a list of all the contractors who 

e are doing this overhaul work ? 

t Colonel Lyncu. On aircraft. 

S Senator Frerat SON. Yes, show ing the hames, locations and the ty pe 
of work, the average cost per item and what the contractor is currently 
producing for the services, and that includes new production items, 

I and the comparative cost of performing the same work in the Air 
Force depots. 

| Colonel Lyncn. Yes, sir. 


(The information referred to follows:) 


The following is a list of aircraft-maintenance contracts which have been con 


e summated during fiscal year 1953. 

] Cost data comparision relative to the performance of the same work in Air 
| Force depots is not available inasmuch as aircraft of the same type and model 
t as are overhauled contractually are not overhauled in the Air Force depot 


system. 
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Senator Frerauson. When I was on the Truman Committee—I will 
vo back to those days when we used to go around to t ese modihca 
tion centers and see this work being done, in many cases it looked like 
they were almost building new planes. ‘Thousands of dollars were 
being spent for a modification. They were flown away from one 
plant—and I can see why you have to do that in war because you could 
not atford to leave it there but I wonder \ 1 some OT the work cal 
ing of the parts to 


not be done where the parts are. There was ship; 
some other centers away off by air transportation. No private busi 
ness could ever possibly do it that way. 

Colonel Lyncu. A great bulk of these dollars, sir, are for work to 
be performed away from the prime manufacturer's plant in our de 
pots. We will combine the maintenance work with the modification 
of the aireratt, ancl do both jobs at once to save money again. 


senator FERGUSON. | realize you have to keep a mobil ZAtIOI ente 
so that in case of an emergency you have it. i hk not talking no 
that all the work ought to be dor by the Air Fores i want to kno 
hat the heures show, and whether or not you use as a yardstl VO 


own figures. 


( olone] Ly NCH. We do com] ire the two 


Senator Frrauson. Will you vet us some items a is »W thre 
comparison ¢ 
Colonel Lyncnu. Yes, sir, we will furnish that information for y« 


(The information referred to follows :) 


The Air Force uses ts depot man-h r expe el ree ‘ t ertor! pa 
ticular job as a yardstick in the letting of contract ( rcial f ties 
This man-hour experience has been accumulated by the \ Force for a umbe 
of years und shows the man-hours required to pert na specific pe of aireri 
overhaul, engine overhaul, and overhaul on other associated equipn \s 
exaluple, in the case of a B-26 aircraft, depot experience indicates that 6,970 
direct man-hours are required for overhau In another case, depot experience 
indicates that 1,150 direct man-hours are required for the overhaul of an R—4360 
type engine Che man-hour data is applied against the work to be performed 
by the contractor, and before any bid is accepted, the applied man-hours neces 
sary to do a given job must be essentially the same as that indicated by depot 


experience. Since the material utilized in the performance of maintenance work 
s furnished for the most part by the Air Foree (approximately 98 percent), and 
since a comparable relationship of depot man-hours to commercial man-hout 

is maintained, differences in cost must represent elements of cost suc Ss taxes 


depreciation, and profit which are considered by commerci contractors, but 
which are not considered as a cost of maintenance work acc plished it \ 
Force depots under project 451. 


COSTS OF COMMERCIAL OVERHAUI 


Senator Frreuson. Would you think now it would be fair to say 
that the cost of commercial overhaul is consider ibly higher than the 
cost of Air Force work ? 

Colonel Lyn HI. I think the costs are comparable, Sir’. whe all 
things are considered. 

Senator FERGt SON, You used a word that | did not use. ( Ol pa 
rable can mean anything. It can mean a percentage of 90 percent 
What do you mean by comparable / 

General Dav. I think they would be quite s milar. sir, « xcept that 
the profit is added to the commercial enterprise. 
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Senator Fercuson. How much does that amount to asa rule? Is 
it only this 7 percent ? 

Colonel Lyncu. That is the figure I believe it to be, sir. I would 
like to check that and furnish it. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The profit on a maintenance contract is determined by the type of contract 
involved. For example, in a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract a profit differential of 
from 5 to 7 percent may exist for a prime manufacturer as opposed to a profit 
differential of from 2 to 7 percent when the work is accomplished by a nonmanu 
facturing type facility In a fixed price contract, the profit differential with 
respect to the prime manufacturer is 6 to 7 percent as opposed to a profit differ- 
ential of from 8 to 10 percent when the work is accomplished by a nonmanufac 
turing type facility. The modified time and material contract, for both the prime 
manufacturer and the nonmanufacturing facility, offers a profit differential of 
up to S percent. 

rAXES 


Senator Ferevuson. Who pays the taxes? 

Colonel Morse. The private firm pays taxes. We let the contracts 
on a competitive bid basis to all the industrial contractors qualified to 
do the work we are contracting for. We select the contractor who has 
the lowest bid. Therefore the lowest price, the lowest overhead, and 
the lowest overhead wage cost. This cost in the long run is comparable, 
as Colonel Lynch mentioned, to the depot cost with the exception that 
he is paying an overhead, a utility cost and gaining a profit from the 
contract, which we do not enjoy or have in a military owned depot. 

Senator Frrcuson. That may be considerable. It would be taxes, 
would it not ? 

Colonel Morse. The cost roughly runs about 2 to 1 for project 431. 

Senator Fereuson. About 2 to 1? 

Colonel Morse. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. You mean that the cost is twice as much to have 
a private firm do it as it does the Air Force ? 

Colonel Morse. Approximately that, yes, sir, as applicable to proj 
ect 451. 

Colonel Lyncu. In this particular project, it would, sir, because 
project 431, if we do a job by contract, for example, pays for the entire 
cost except for Spare parts. However, if we do the job in a depot, 
project 431 just pays for the depot labor. It does not, for example, 
pay for electricity, or power, or custodial protection. 

Colonel Morse. In other words, sir, overhead costs in the operation 
of the plant. 

Senator Frrcuson. You would have custodial anyway. 

Colonel Lynen. We would pay it out of other projects in the case of 
depot work. 

Senator Frereuson. And you would not pay it out of this one. 

Colonel Lyncn. I cite that asa difference. It is difficult to compare 
costs in this one project 431, 

Senator Frreuson. Still I cannot understand if you want to do 
business on a business basis—and certainly this part of it is business; 
is it not? 

Colonel Lyncn. It certainly is: ves, sir. 

Senator Frerevson. Do you think that any private firm would do 
this on the basis that you are talking about and not know ? 
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Colonel Lyncu. In developing this estimate, let me say this: We 
have used exactly the same man-hours in the case of airplanes over 
hauled by contract and those overhauled by depot. 

Senator Ferguson. Then you 2 to 1 figure is certainly wrong. 

CaJonel Lyncu. I said in terms of man-hours we use the same 
figure. 

WAGE RATES 

Colonel Morse. His labor wage is higher than ours. 

Senator Freravson. How much higher ? 

Colonel Morse. I recall our depot runs an average of about $1.76 
The hourly wage average on the outside is approximately $1.90. 

Senator Frereuson. How much labor are you asking for, how many 
man-vyears for depot overhaul under project 451 4 

Colonel Lyncu. I will have to look for the figure. It is over 77.000. 

Colonel Morsr. 77,030, man-years, sir. 

General Dat . Major Barchard has a statement on project 432, “De 
pot supply.” 


DEPOT SUPPLY 


Major Barcuarp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this project provides funds for the payment of civilian personnel, 
contractual services, locally procured equipment and supplies, tem 
porary duty travel of civilian and military personnel, and other depot 
supply requirements necessary for the accomplishment of Air Force 
dlepot supply operations on a worldwide basis during fiscal year 1954. 

The purposes and functions of depot supply operations are the 
placing of supplies and equipment in storage; the movement and con 
trol of supplies and equipment in storage; warehousing operation ; 
Inspection of supp ylies and materials: dete rmin ing the need for preser 
vation or disposition of supplies and materials; technical order com 
pliance; treating and packaging in connection with corrosion control : 
box construction and reclamation; research; the shipping and receis 
ing of supplies and equipment, including the processing of bills « 
lading; maintaining stock control records and reporting inventories: 
determining stock levels: editing requisitions and determining need 
for reordering; accomplishing inventories of items in stock: staff 
administrative activities; and sorting, reclaiming, scrapping, and 
preparation for cdlisposal of items to be disposed of from stock. 

Included in this project is a requirement for services to be procured 
by the United States Air Forces in Europe and the Far East from the 
national governments in those areas. This requirement includes for 
the first time pay-as-you-go costs in Germany which were formerly 
borne by the German economy. The Far East requirement includes 
the cost of Japanese, Korean, and Okinawan indigenous personnel | 
depot sup yply oper: ations. 

During fiscal year 1953 considerable effort has been concentrated on 
the utilization of the Commercial Warehousing Service plan within 
the continental United States. This plan has been implemented to 
alleviate the shortage of military warehouse space. Due to the ex 
panded Air Force program for the fiscal year 1954, the Commercial 
Warehouse Service plan is to be enlarged in consonance therewith. 
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PERSONAL SERVICES REQUIREMENTS 


The personal services requirements for depots in the continental 
United States represent a reduction below the computed requirements 
is obtained by the applic ation of work performance measures (p the 
Air Force fiscal year 1954 flying-hour program. ‘The requirement has 
been reduced by making appropriate allowances for the management 
improvement programs, the utilization of the Commercial Warehouse 
Service plan, and the use of airmen training wings in the Depot Sup 
ply system. 

I‘he personnel requirements for thi project are based primarily 
upon the flying-hour program previously presented to the committee. 
The fly Ing hour program has been converted to power-rating equiva 
lents to give proper \ eight. to the various types of aircraft for the 
fiscal year L194. Continuing statistical studies conducted by the Air 
Force ( ommand indicate a high degree of ¢ relation bet w eh the 
ircraft engine horsepowe hours fle Wh, workload accomplished, ind 
man-hours expended in the various depot supply functions. 

Senator Frerauson. How much are you asking for project 132 ¢ 

Colonel Lyncu. That man-year figure should be 80405 for depot 
personnel 

General AsEnsio. Yes, sir: it is 80405 for 431; 41,459 for depot sup 
ply, project 452. 

Senator Frercuson. What were the fioures for 1953 4% 

General Aspnsio, 80,303 man-years in project 431; 43,772 for project 
toz, 


INCREASED CONTRACTUAL WORK 


Senator Ferguson. How much more contractual work have you got 
for this year than last ? 

Colonel Lyncu. It is roughly double in project 431. 

Senator Frerauson. You show us here very similar figures in the 
Air Force. 

Colonel Lyncu. That is right, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. And you put the big bulk of it, double the 
contractual ? 

Colonel Lyncu. Yes, sir. That can be explained. We have a big- 
ger job to do in 1954. The airplanes are getting bigger continuously, 
and they take more maintenance work on them. Further, this 77,000 
figure in our United States depots is very close to the one-shift satura- 
tion figure that we want to hold to. 

Senator Frrecuson. You must be doing twice as much work if you 
have doubled the other. Do you think that is a proper figure? 

Colonel Morse. It would be one and a half times. Rather than 
expand the military owned depots at cost to the Government and to 
provide a mobilization potential for those depots we operate them 
on a 1-shift, 40-hour week. We add up all the requirements for 
depot overhaul and engine overhaul and repair of parts and we load 
the depots to that capacity and the balance goes on contract. 

Senator Frreuson. Do you ever allow the contractors to come in 
and use your facilities and do it at the air depot? 


Colonel Morse. If I understand the question correctly, sir, we do 
have Government-owned facilities that we go out and bid a contractor 
to come in and operate for us. We have done that, ves, sir 
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Senator Ferauson. How many depots have you like that / 


Colonel Morse. There is o1 ly one that I know of, SI 






souhd wn the Sheven Warmimabon, tallies, wank ae Government 


owned fac ility oper ated under open bid contract to us. 
Senator Met \RRAN. Can you give us what the differe: 
the Government owns the equipment, and where it does 
differential in cost ? 
Colonel Morse. You mean in the unit cost of the product 









Sonater Mot ran. Yes: where a contractor uses Government 


iii ae gamiameieh.” anicl winete lee den ak: 






Colonel Morse. I do not have that floure here, sir I can furnis 


(The information referred to follows :) 


The differential in costs, where the Government owns the equ 
where it does not, is mainly one of amortization costs Where tl 
owns his equipment, amortization of the machine equipment is cons 
contractor's overhead, whereas in the case of Government-owne 
amortization costs are not included 

The Air Force is presently leasing a contractually operated fac 
ham, Ala., to the Hayes Corp. In addition, some electronics contra 
in the overhaul of electronics equipment, are operating at the Sact 


Senator McCarran. There must be quite a differential. 















Colonel Morse. Other than paying the cost of overheac 
machinery and maintenance of that machinery to the private concern 
there would not be any marked difference between Government-owned 


machinery and the other. 
Senator McCarran. The Government-owned machinery 
used by the contractor, I should think. 
Colonel Me RSE. We are responsibl to maintain it 
Senator McCarran. You have to maintain it / 
Senator Frrevuson. We have a vote. gentleme) 


CARRYOVER OF FUNDS 


Senator SALTONSTALL. May I ask one question? Pe 

















answer it for the record. I note under “Maintenance and operations” 


you have available to expend in 1954. $5.060 million | 


going to carry over from that—that is available f rr 


are going to expend $3.2 billion. which would allow you 


of $1,770 million. Miiieiindeteneisthka- send ob 64906 arian 


1953 $1,959 million. My question is, Why is it necessary to 


a sufficiently large sum so you W il] have such a large eat rvover 


tion and maintenance / I can see it in procurement, but w 
tion and maintenance. 


General Asensio. In its great wisdom Congress has recogn 


we do not expend funds which are available for obligat On 1 
year in either that year or the succeeding year. Where w 


e — only 


1-year availability for obligation, we have the 2 following ye 
expenditure, because even for personal services and travel we Gnd that 


the processing of documents takes up conside rab le time, 


whereas the 


bulk of the expenditures or approximately half, say, are reflected in the 
vear of obligation. The next year is inte on bie, snd Cee thhed ven 


is required to tail off on the expenditures, sir 
Senator SALTONSTALL. You are car rying over each yeal 
half of what you are spending / 
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General Asensto. Yes, sir; there are procurement dollars here, too, 
but they are relat ively short lead times. 

Senator Sauronstauy. In other words, that amount of money will be 
spent comparatively soon after the close of the fiscal year ¢ 

General Asensto. Relatively small amounts will be carried over into 
the third year following the beginning of the year of availability. 

Senator Sauronstauu. Thank you. 

Senator Frrevuson. We will reconvene again at 9:30 tomorrow 
morning. 

(Thereupon at 4:10 p. m., Thursday, June 25, 1953, a recess was 
taken until Friday, June 26, 1953, at 9: 30 a. m.) 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 26, 1953 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. ¢ 
The subcommittee met at 9:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, In room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Homer Ferguson (chairman of the subcom 
mittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Ferguson, Thye, Hayden, and Hendrickson. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Promorion or Rirur Pracricr 


STATEMENT OF MERRITT A. EDSON, MEMBER OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL BOARD FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
RIFLE PRACTICE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Frerauson. General, we will hear you at this time 
Mr. Epson. Mr. Chairman, my name is Merritt A. Edson. I thank 


vou for the opportunity of appearing be fore you In connection with 
the $100,000 item set forth under the title “Promotion of Rifle Pra 
tice” whic *h has been ap proved and recommended to the Congress by 


the Department of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget for fiscal 
year 1954. 

I am here primarily as a member of the Executive Committee of the 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, the agency for 
which these funds will be ap propriated. 

I am also a retired major general of the United States Marine 
Corps. Throughout my more than 30 vears of active service | had 


full opportunity to learn at. firsthand the close relation ship which 
exists between ability in marksmanship and success on the battlefield. 
In spite of all the weapons of modern warfare, decision in battle is 
still determined by the struggle of man against man in close combat. 
That one who is best trained to use the individual weapon with which 


he is armed is the one most apt to gain the victory. 

Thirdly, I am the Executive Director of the National Rifle Associa 
tion of America. 

I wish to point out that no part of the money appropriated under 
this title accrues to the National Rifle Association. I mention this 
spec ifically because some Members of Congress and many high ranking 
officers in the military service think and speak of this as an “NRA 
appropriation.” Nothing could be further from the facts. This 
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money is appropriated to the National Board for Promotion of Rifle 
Practice, a Federal agency within the Department of the Army which 
Is responsible for administering all the funds allotted to it. 

However, the more than a quarter-million members of NRA do have 
a very appreciative interest in this matter. Since it was founded in 
1871, the primary objective of the association has been to train poten 
tial citizen-soldiers of military age in marksmanship in order that 
they may be better prepared to do their part in the defense of this 
country. While it receives no direct financial benefit from these 
appropriations, the NRA is the instrument through which the National 
Board carries out its civilian marksmanship training program. 


USE OF FUNDS 


Iam sure that the Director of Civilian Marksmanship has explained 
n detail the functions of the National Board. Tom sure. also, that 
he has justified the need for the $100,000 reeommended in the budget. 
This amount will provide the administrative machinery whereby 
essential equipment such as rifles. target carriers, range accessories 
and so forth, can be loaned to civilian clubs enrolled in the program, 
and ammunition and marksmanship materials can be sold to those 
citizens who implement the program at the local level tles which, 
incidentally, have averaged over a million dollars annually for the 
past several years. 

I cannot overemphasize the importance of this $100,000 item. It 

provides the means to enable a small group of patriotic citizens to 
spend their own money in clirect support of national defens a d to 
keep alive an agenev of the utmost importance to the defense of this 
Nation. I earnestly urge, therefore. that this committee rec ommend 
the appropriation bv the ¢ ‘ongeress of this minimum amount for fiscal 
vear 1954. 
Those wise men who created the National Board for Promotion of 
Rifle Practice beheved they were lavine the foundation for a universal 
marksmanship training program in this conntry parallel to that of 
Switzerland. For over a century that small R ‘public has maintained 
marksmanship training of its people throneh a svstem of close coon 
eration between its Federal Government and its municipal shooting 
clubs similar in most respects to the relationship which should exist 
between our own National Board and our own civilian rifle clubs. 
Finland, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, and more recently Russia, 
have all adopted the Swiss system as an important factor in their 
national defense plans. 


SOVIET PROGRAM 


Russia probably has gone even further by instituting compulsory 
military training in the curricula of its schools. The following is an 
excerpt from an item which appeared in the October 19, 1952, edition 
of the New York Times. It is datelined “Berlin” and reads as follows: 


East Germany's plans for building a national service army of 500,000 men are 
moving ahead and are beginning to affect all sections of the Soviet zone popula- 
tion Iardly a single age group is untouched 

A new ordinance proposed by the East Germany Ministry of Education pro 
vides for compulsory rifle and revolver training for children of both sexes from 
the age of 12 upward. One hour a day is to be devoted to teaching the 12-to-14- 
year-olds to fire a small-bore rifle. 
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The instructors are the members of the Communist “people's police Over 
the age of 14, training is to be in the use of Wehrmacht-type army rifles and 
revolvers, Ll’roficiency in tiarksmanship and regular atten ce at these classes 

b . 


will be made a condition of a good school report 
I am pleased to state that there has been an awakening interest 


many local communities in thi COUNTY throughout the past veal 
the business of teaching our young people how to hit a 
schools, including some in California, Oregon, and Ne Jerse y; have 
incorporated marksmanship training in their school curricula. On 
March 26 of this yeu the Governor of New Han pshire approve 
House bill 192, which provides that 


a school district may include instruction n the safe and proper use of fire 
arms * and may appropriate money for said purposes 

It is probable that most of those school ive se iredd some of the 
rifles and basie range equipment on loan from the Director of Civilia 
Marksmanship. Iam sure, however, that many mor ools will 
come interested im this program. if only the National Board has sufl 
cient funds available to promote and to support it and to permit the 
issue of enough small-bore ammunition for basic trai gy and qual 
fication. 

Until 4 vears ago—the last year in which Congress appropriated 
any funds for the procurement of small-bore anmunitio LOO round 
were issued each yeal to each boy enrolled in the pros ram, Or ali an 
nual expenditure of approximately 16 million round With no pro 
curement in sight, this was reduced 3 years ago to 250 rounds per boy, 


or an annual expenditure of about 12 million rounds. For the past 
year this has been further limited to only 200 rounds pel boy and 
issues have been restricted to newly enroll cl ¢ lubs, vith none to those 
which have been in the program for more than a year. 

I am informed that the present stock of .22 caliber ammunition in 
the hands of the DCM is approximately 800,000 rounds of .22 calibei 
shorts. Even at the present rate of issue, the total stock will be com 
pletely exhausted within the next few months. 

] am fully aware that some people question the value of this pre 
induction training of our youth. I would like to give three examples, 
however, which indicate that junior marksmanship training does pay 
off, 

In its issue of April 23, 1953, the New York City Daily News carried 
this item: 


RAW RECRUIT A RIFLE CHAMP 


WAYNESBURG, PA.—Pvt. Ear] Taylor, of Waynesburg, astounded his officers « 
the rifle range at Camp Campbell, Ky., a few days ago when, a s first tare 
practice, he fired 20 straight bullseyes 

Not until they had gone to the pit and checked the rget the “elves «did 
Officers believe it 

Upon questioning, Private Taylor confessed that shortly before entering the 
armed services he had established a world’s junior recor tow ad na N 
tional Rifle Association meet and holds a number of State rifl inupions Ss 


A few months ago I received a letter from a lieutenant, United States 
Navy, datelined Inchon, Korea, February 17, 1953, the second para 
graph of which reads as follows: 


One thing I hope you will all keep in mind when your committees do meet 
Our program to spread the teachings of the safe use of firearms must be 
broadened and pressed from every angle It is both encouraging and a real sense 
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ot satiataction to maet ither members of the NRA and products of local rifle and 
revolver clubs back home and notice their abilities and handling of weapons On 
the other hand, it is appalling and seares the daylights out of you at times to see 
so many young men in the lines who het lally cannot shoot “to save their lives.” 


Also, this excerpt from the Independence (Mo.) Examiner of May 1, 
1952: 

Lt. Col. Sam Toomey, battle veteran of the Korean police action, was inclined 
to call it a war when speaking Wednesday before the luncheon meeting of the 
Inter-City Kiwanis Club. 


Among other things he said: “There was a time when my outfit advanced 50 
91 


niiles in 24 days and again we squandered our advantage. We had replacements 
show up in the front lines who had been in the Army only 6 weeks, and who 
had not even been trained to handle a rifle, so we trained them as well as we could 
Within the next 10 days. Otherwise, their fate would have been no less than 
murder,” 


JUNIOR PROGRAM 


The junior program does teach a boy how to shoot. If it were 
adopted nationwide it would relieve the armed services of a tre 
mendous training load and do a better job both trainingwise and 
moneywise than they can do. It adds immeasurably to the ability of 
a boy to protect himself in battle. It should be accepted as a necessary 
and vital part of our national security. 

I urge this committee, therefore, to give serious consideration to the 
addition of $80,000 to the $100,000 item now included in the budget 
under this title for fiscal year 1954, to be used for the procurement 
of approximately 10 million rounds of .22-caliber ammunition for 
issue to bovs of preinduction age enrolled in the DCM junior program. 

Although the training of juniors should take precedence, I would 
like to say just a word about the senior program. 

Two vears ago Col. C. M. Bover, assistant executive director of the 
Reserve Officers’ Association, said this to your committee : 


Colonel Boyer, * In July, August, September, and October of that year 
(1950) we took thousands upon thousands of members of the volunteer and the 
Inactive Reserve and within 3 weeks from the time that they received their 


orders to be placed on active duty or reported for active duty, I should say, they 
were casualties in Korea. If it hadn't been for our Reserves at that time we 
would have been thrown out of Korea in the first 6 weeks. 

Now, if we are going to take people from the volunteer Reserve and if we 
are going to throw them into conflict, as we have done in the past, then we 
should give them the same opportunity of training as we give the members of 
the Organized Reserve, in order that when they are ordered into active duty, 
they will have had a sufficient amount of training so that they can at least 
protect themselves to a certain extent. 

If I may refer to Switzerland again, it is a requirement in that 
country that every young man, on returning home after completing 
his 18 months of conse ripted service, affiliate with his communal rifle 
club. That club, in turn, is required by the law to see that each man 
so affiliated requalifies with the basic arm each year so long as he is 
a member of the military Reserve. If such a system had been in effect 
in this Nation, the men to whom Colonel Boyer referred would have 
been trained to at least protect themselves with their personal weapons 
when they went off to Korea. 

Before World War II it was customary for Congress to appropriate 
funds for the procurement of caliber .30 service ammunition to sup- 
port the national board program, 
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None, however, has been appropriated for this purpose since fiscal 
year 1942. Following V--J day, sufficient surplus was transferred 
the national board to permit an annual issue to senior clubs of be- 
tween 5 and 6 million rounds on the basis of 120 rounds of caliber .30 
for each man enrolled in the senior program. 

With the outbreak of the Korean war and the need of ammunition 
for war purposes, the issue was reduced to 60 rounds per man. For 
the past few months only 30 rounds have been issued to those men 
enrolled in clubs which have been affiliated with the DCM program 
during this year. No issues of service ammunition are now being made 
to the older clubs. 

The Commonwealth of Australia, with a total population of less 
than & million people, issued vratuitously more thar Wy, million 
rounds of service ammunition for civilian marksmanship training in 
that country in fiseal year 1952. In contrast, there are only approxi 
mately 100,000 rounds of caliber .30 ammunition now in the hands of 
our own Director of Civilian Marksmanship, and that stock will be 
exhausted before the end of the vear. 

In preparing the Ludget for fiseal year 1954, the Department of the 
Army approved and recommended to the Department of Defense and 
the Bureau of the Budget that $288,750 be appropriated for the pur 


chase of 3 million rounds of caliber .50 ammunition for alloeat to 
the national board, 

IT am fully aware of the need for economy and the urgent require 
ment that we bring our Federal budget into balance as (yu kly as pos 
sible. In the face of this knowledge, l earnestly recommend that th 
committee endeavor to find some way to make this amount of service 


ammunition available to the civilian marksmanship program 

If fighting aa Korea shor il | cease, I believe it quite probable that at 
least 3 million rounds can be declared surplus and transferred without 
cost. to the board, as was done after the end of World War II. If this 
is not feasible, then it is my earnest conviction that the Nation would 
be well served by appropriating this $288,000 for the upport of the 
national board program and by reducing the Army’s alloeat 


on by the 
same amount. If this were done, I can promise on behalf of the board 
and of the National Rifle Association that the ammunition so made 
available would be directed toward the training of mel of military 
age, and for no other purpose. 


CONTRIBUTION TO NATIONAL DEFENSI 


Given the wherewithal, the National Board for Promotion of Rifle 
Practice can, through training of the vast reservoir of potential citizen 
soldiers in marksmanship, contribute greatly to the national defense. 
That contribution would prove economical, dollarwise, timewise, so far 
as military training is concerned, and human lifewise on the field of 
battle. 

Not long ago the Honorable Dewey Short, chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee of the House of Representat ives, made this publie 
statement: 

This country, too, has learned from the lessons of World War I, World War IT, 
and now Korea that we must rely on our civilian soldiers when engaged in any 
great conflict. 

Perhaps we need not go so far as to require each male citizen to keep a military 
rifle ready behind his door, as in Switzerland jut certainly there can be no 
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reason for not providing the physical means for able-bodied citizens to periodi 
cally handle, become familiar with, and practice with the basic weapon of the 
Infantry soldier 

It is for this purpose that I again urge you to recommend to the 
Senate the appropriation of the $100,000 item presently included in 
the budget for the promotion of rifle practice. I also recommend that 
you give serious consideration to the appropriation of additional funds 
for the procurement of .22- and .30-caliber ammunition for issue to 
those men of military or preinduction age affiliated with the national 
hoard program. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, is there anything you want to tell us on 
this matter ? 

Mr. Epson. I would like just to point out again, Mr. Chairmat 
the portion of the $100,000 item which appears in ‘the budget as trans 
mitted to Congress for this title “Promotion of Rifle Practice.” A 
we testified last year and as I have testified before the House con 
mittee, this sum will continue the activities, the administrative acti 
ties of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice and 
the Office of Director of Civilian Marksmanship. 


LOAN OF RIFLES 


That does permit them to issue to civilians on loan the M-1 service 
rifle which they cannot get any other way. 

They also maintained administrative machinery for selling to civil 
ians such things as ammunition, target materials, and things of that 
nature. 

Senator Ferauson. Do they buy their target materials? 

Mr. Epson. Yes, sir; they buy it out of their own pocket. 

Senator Feravuson. They get free, though, the lease of the rifle? 

Mr. Epson. Thev get the rifle on loan. they post a won for it. If 
at any time the club disbands or if any time the ‘Vy cease giving marks 
manship training—— 


AGE LIMITS 


Senator FERGt son. What is the age limit for these men for 
training ? 

Mr. Epson. The law says today anyone over 1s. However, we hope 
to make that to anyone over 16. 

Senator Frrevuson. How many members have you that use this 
facility? You see, this is really an overhead administration. How 
many people are using it? 

Mr. Epson. There are roughly 2,000 senior clubs in this activity. 
Their total membership is !n the neighborhood of 150.000. 

Senator Frreuson.. Do the clubs function and actually do a lot 
of rifle practice ? 

Mr. Enson. Yes, sir: and more this vear than they have before. 
The reports we have this year are about 25 percent more than last 
year. 

On the age limit again, Senator, this vear for the national matches 
for the first time we have put a limitation in the condition of the 
matches prohibiting anvone over 45 from firing. That does not mean 
that a man over 45 cannot act as captain or coach, but the firing mem- 
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bers must be between the ages of 16 and 45. which is the milit uy 
age. 

Senator Frereuson. Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. ISDSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF ADIN M. DOWNER, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE 
OFFICER, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE SERVICE, VETERANS OF 
FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES 


GENERAL STATEMEN I 


Senator Ferguson. Mr. Downer, do you have a statement / 

Mr. Downer. Yes, sir. , 

Senator FERGUSON. Very well, proceed, please, 

Mr. Downer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I an 
grateful for the opportunity and privilege to appear before your e 
mittee as the legislative spokesman for the Veterans of Forel 1 W; 
of the United States—an organization composed of men who ores 
served in the Armed Forces of the United States, on foreign se il or in 
hostile waters during wartime—to present our views with respect to 
the appropriation for the Department of the Army for promotion of 
rifle practice 

RESOLUTION URGING FUNDS 


ane 93d National Ene ampmeit ot the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
inahnime susly adopted t! 1e resolut ion hereto attached to wm re The appre 


‘ 
t 
i 


pr ation of an adequate sum to imsure the continuance of the eivili: 
‘marksmanship program. This resolution represents the composite 
view of the 10,000 post and million and a quarter members of the Vet 
crans of Foreign Wa I shall not take the time of the committee to 
Wake a detailed statement in regard to the national-defense aspects ol 
ee ee ] believe that matter ais bee 
or will be thorough ly covered | other witnesses and my comments 
woule l be largely repetitions. Saal principal p urpose in appearing her 
| oem} yhis isize tl lat oul support of this appropriation item = based o1 


( aa hates ‘onviction that it does constitute a valuable contribution to 
the security of this Nation. 

Many individual posts of the Veterans of Foreign Wars sponsol 
junio rifle clubs. Thi program has the assistance of om ational 
organization, which sponsors annual national competition to select the 
champion individual marksman and the champion riffle m. The 
teams are registered with the National Rifle Association and coached 
by men well qualified to teach the prin iples of marksmansh !) 


INTEREST IN JUNIOR CLUBS 


Our principal interest is in the junior rifle clubs because they reach 
a group of young men eC whom we must de pe nd for defense of the 
Nation in future emerge ies. It is our recommendation that the con 
inittee appropriate a sum sufficient to provide 10 million rounds of 
ZZ caliber meetin We believe this would be adequate to con 


tinue the program at a reasonable level and would provide as mu 


national defense per dollar cost as any other item in the appropriatiot 


bill. 
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I thank you for your attention to the views of the Veterans of For 
eign Wars. 

Senator Frrcuson. Do you a anything further you wish to say 

Mr. Downer. | would like to brie fly state, Senator, that . 53d 
National Knceampment of the Veterans of Fore 1e8n W; ars, hel Li 1 Los 
Angeles, Calif., August 3 to 8, 1952, un: animously adopted the oak 
tion urging the Congress to appropriate a sufficient sum to permit 
continuation of the civilian marksmanship program. That resolution 
was unanimously adopted by our annual encampment and represents 
the composite view of the 10,000 VF W posts and a million and 
quarter members in the country. 


PARTICIPATION IN TRAINING PROGRAM 


My principal purpose in appearing here was to tell you that many 
of our ‘individual posts participate in a marksmanship training pro 
gram through the sponsoring of junior rifle clubs and our national 
organization also participates in it in the supervision of the program 
on the national level and through the conducting of championship 
competition, both for individual marksmen and for rifle teams. 

While we recognize that there are some recreational aspects to 
youth in the junior rifle club, that is not the reason for ou participa- 
tion in the program. Our principal reason for participation in the 
program is that we believe that it is a valuable adjunct to national 
defense and the proper training of expert marksmen. 

Senator Ferauson. There were three resolution passed, Il think, by 
your organization. 

' Mr. Epson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. They have previously been made a part of the 
record. 

Mr. Downer. Our resolution is attached to the statement that will 
become part of the record. 

(The resolution referred to follows :) 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICI 


Whereas the S2d Congress appropriated $100,000 for the program of the 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice notwithstanding the request 
of the Department of Defense for $879,000 to carry out the Board’s statutory 
functions ; and 

Whereas the drastic cut in this appropriation will result in material diminu- 
tion of the services which the Division of Civilan Marksmanshp of the Depart 
ment of the Army and the Natonal Board of the Promotion of Rifle Practice 
perform for approximately 1,500 rifle clubs, several hundred of which are 
sponsored by posts of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States; and 

Whereas the National Board is charged by law with the encouragement of rifle 
practice throughout the United States in the direction of qualifying as finished 
marksmen those young men who may be called upon to serve in time of war; 
and 

Whereas the interests of the national defense, as well as civilian defense, will 
be materially enhanced by continuing this program, as it has in the past: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the 53d Annual Encampment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, That the director, VFW national legislative service, urge the 
83d Congress to increase the appropriation for the National Board for the Dro 
motion of Rifle Practice so that it might more effectively carry out the statutory 
objectives of that program. 


Approved by the 53d National Encampment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, held in Los Angeles, Calif., August 3-S, 1952 
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Mr. Downer. We believe this is an important thing 

Senator Ferauson. We appreciate your coming here and giving us 
your views on it. 

Mr. Epson. Mr. Chairman, if I could say a word more. I did not 
mention the junior aspect of the program which we all believe, of 
course, is probably more Important, certainly to the young meh going 
in the service. 


AMMUNITION FOR JUNIOR CLUBS 


s I pointed out in my statement and again I would like to empha 
size tha it has been customary in the past to issue some ammunitio 
to junior clubs up to 4 years ago on ‘ee basis of 400 rounds per boy 
for practice and qualification. Then it was reduced to 250, and today 


200 rounds simply to the new clubs that have enrolled 1 vear. and 
nothing to the old ones. The total amount of 22-caliber amm tion 
on hand at the present time is about 800,000 rounds. That will be 
exhausted by the end of the year. So my statement has suggested for 
your consideration that if funds can be found to take re of the 
.22-caliber for the junior clubs, it would be a great help to the program. 


Senator FERGt SON, We appreciate your views O! | 
Mr. Epson. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF MORTON C. MUMMA, REAR ADMIRAL, UNITED 
STATES NAVY (RETIRED), MEMBER OF NATIONAL BOARD 


GENERAL STATEMEN' 


Senator Frerauson. Admiral Mumma. 

Admiral Mumma. My name is Morton C. Mumma, read admiral, 
United States Navy (retired), a member of the National Board for 
the Promotion of Rifle Practice and vice president of the National 
Rifle Association. You may think it strange to find a retired naval 
officer with interest in this topic. But I am a product, beginning bac! 


in 1916, of the programs carried on under the sponsorship of the Na 
tional Board. Through attainment of my qualifications in this field 
many thousand mishipmen at the United States Naval Academy 

ceived their basic marksmans hip training during the 5 years that trai 
ing was under my charge. Later in the fleet and during World Wat 
Il extensive use was made of my experience in training crews to hit 


what they shoot at, beth in small arms and pointer fire with large 
guns. 
I will not take your time going into the background and reasons 


for the many legislative actions which began in 1903 dealing with the 
National Board. The name itself is descriptive of its main function. 
And, too, the fact that you are devoting your attention to this $100,000 


item in the Department of Defense budget is in itself recognition of 
the importance of the Board’s functions. 


FUNCTION OF ASSOCIATION 


However, it may not be quite as clear why the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation is interested in this matter. The NRA and its clubs are not 
in any way recipients of any funds or emoluments from this program. 
The NRA and the clubs merely act as the responsible agents for the 
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Board by accounting to the Government for the equipment issued for 
the use of citizens in promotion of basic small arms practice. Article 
| of the NRA bylaws lays out the NRA purposes in this regard. 

to educate and train citizens of good repute in the safe and efficient 
handling of small arms, and in the technique of design, production, and group 


instruction: to increase the knowledge of small arms on the part of members 


of law-enforcement agencies, of the Armed Forces, and of citizens who would be 


ibject to service in the event of war * 


FRAGMENTPROOF VEST 


Krom time to time developments require a reevaluation of programs 
and basic purposes. A recent development of the Korea action has 
brought to my mind the absolute necessity of reevaluation of basie 
marksmanship. I speak of the use by our troops of body armor or 
the fragmentproof vest. I emphasize that this is not a bulletproof 
vest. May I call to your attention the article Body Armor Versus 
\imed Fire beginning on page 4 of the American Rifleman issue for 
June 1953. I quote a brief part of my thoughts contained in that 


article: 
Suppose the North Koreans or Chinese have this vest somehow With all the 
mass density of area wenpons, the hand grenade and mortars and artillery 
e saturate the atmosphere with little flying pieces of fragment, and the Chinese 
are covered with this vest Their killed-in-action and wounded-in-action are 


materially reduced. How are we going to destroy that enemy army in order to 
achieve our combat objective? 

There seems to me to be only one answer, and that one answer is the rifle 
high-velocity projectile How must we deliver that individual projectile? We 
must deliver it as an aimed projectile, and where does that take you? It takes 
us right back to the promotion of basic marksmanship, not only among the 
services, but among the civilians of this country as a part of our national defense 

Now for a minute, think of the tons and tons of hand grenades or mortar 
shells or artillery projectiles—in other words, area fragmentary material—that 
are fired. If an enemy is able to remove his troops from the area of mortal 
wounds, in order to destroy that enemy the only thing we have left is the aimed 
projectile. 

The medical aspects of the vest elving protection to our troops is 
well understood as evidenced by the studies underway in the Armed 
Forces Institute of Pathology. However, I am unaware that any of 
the Armed Forces have undertaken a reevaluation of the tactical 
unportance of aimed fire when faced by an enemy who may be clothed 
with fragmentproof body armor. Having spent my life in promotion 
of basic marksmanship, as a main facet to national defense through a 
prepared citizenry, I feel it is most important that the lesson of the 
fragmentproof vest not be overlooked. 

It is my understanding that the Board funds for issue of service 
and small-bore ammunition are exhausted and none are provided in 
this budget. In order to carry out this instruction of the citizenry an 
issue of ammunition is indeed a small cost for the results to be attained. 
If there is no ammunition to be fired how can these men be trained ? 
The modest sum of approximately $80,000, will provide enough small 
bore ammunition to at least partially train preinductees. Ifa truce in 
Korea comes enough service ammunition is in the pipeline of supply to 
allow transfer for Board purposes and should in no way hamper 
immediate military needs. However, funds or transfer authority 
would be required to obtain service ammunition for National Board 
use. The amount of $288,000 would prov ide enough service ammuni 
tion to carry on. 
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MEMORANDUM TO AFFILIATED CLUBS 


So long as the Armed Forces are maintained near present size; and a 
Korea truce will not bring demobilization; approximately 1 million 
young men will enter service each year to replace those who have 
completed active duty. In recognition of this fact the NRA wrote its 
clubs on May 22, 1953, in part as follows: 





Memorandum to: NRA affiliated clubs and basic small arms training schools 

School will soon be out. Many senior class members will then be classified by 
selective service as available for service in the Armed For 

Rifle marksmanship training is one of the few things which tial to a 
serviceman which he can learn a great deal about hile st ian life 
He cannot, however, learn rifle marksmanship alone and unaided—you know 
that. With the assistance of your club and a basic small ai ni school 
these young men can be taught rifle marksmanship In fact n 
organizations that have the instructor “know-how” and the range fa¢ ‘ eces 
sary to so instruct these young men before they enter the service it un to 
you folks to send the young men from your community to thei isic training 
camp prepared in the best possible manner \ basic small ari training 
school run by your club is a ‘“‘must” if your young men are to get this preliminary 
marksmanship training 

The classification of each man registered is posted in the local Selective Service 
Board office. This information is available to the publi From this posted 
list you can determine which of your young men have been classified 1A and so 
are approaching their entry into military service. Contact these men and im 
press on them the importance to themselves of taking the training you are 
offering. Explain that there is never enough time during the basic training 
period for the many things they must be instructed in—amarksmanship being no 
exception. Explain how they can take some of the training before being called 
up, and so be far ahead of many who will be in their outfit but have not had the 


same chance. 


How much more effec tive this training ean be if the Nation il B ard 
can purchase service and smallbore ammunition for issu upport 
of the Board’s objectives. 


REQUEST FOR FUNDS 


I thank you for this opportunity to express my views on this item 
ot the budget. I sincerely hope you will see the import ince of recom 
mending the entire $100,000 item, will add $80,000 for purchase of 
smallbore ammunition and $288,000 for transfer of service ammun 
tion from the services to National Board use. 

It should be noted that economies of the past in use and issue of 
National Board ammunition, have resulted in no appropriation for 
ammunition since 1941. Transfer at no cost of World War Il ammu 
nition declared surplus has enabled the Board to carry on toa partial 
degree in the interim. 

However, now, funds are nonexistent for purchase of smallbore am- 
munition and for transfer of service ammunition to Board purposes; 
and the World War II surplus stocks transferred for Board use are 
virtually exhausted. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you have anything you want to add? 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF FRAGMENTPROOF VESI 


Admiral Mumma. One of the points that seems rv is brought 
about a reemphasis of this matte! of basic m irk ma » is bp the 
introduction of body armor, commonly known as the fragmentproof 
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vest, which is not a bulletproof vest, and the introduction of that item 

causes me to believe that if an enemy of ours is clothed with that piece 
of body armor, then it removes from the area of wounding or killing 
a great percentage as a result of fragmentation and the way to destroy 
such an enemy is by the use of high-powered projectile which has again 
in my opinion reemphasized this point of basic markmanship. 

At the present time I do not know whether the Armed Forces are 
undertaking a tactical study and reevaluation of this point, but I wish 
to emphasize it because from my past experience I think it is very 
important. 

With respect to the National Board, its club activities and firings 
have existed since World ae II mainly on surplus ammunition trans- 
ferred after World War II. That ammunition, as General Edson 
pointed out, is virtually eahawen seca There is no money for the pur 
( h ise of suc h ammunition an d I W is h toa lso ma} ke a ee t t} iat if we do 
not have ammunition and parti icula rly the 22-calil for juniors, and 
we do not have the 30-c aliber ammunition for sail on in the 30 
caliber, it will seriously hamper the promotion of marksmanship pro 


gram, because the actual firing is the thu go that is reais the second 
stage of basic marksmanship instruction. 

On the matter of transferring from sur plus stocks should the oe n 
truce occur, the pipelines of supply would obviously be qui Lite filled, 
there would need to be a natural oO! physic: al or les gisiative authori ty 
for the transfer from the services to the National B card. 

oo are the points I wish to make today. 

nator Ferevson. Thank you very much. I appreciate your 
coming here today. 


Army anp Arr NatronaL GUARD 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. DONALD W. McGOWAN ON BEHALF OF 
THE NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Fercuson. Have you a statement? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir, I have, Senator. 

Senator Ferevson. You may proceed, General. 

General McGowan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I am Donald W. McGowan, Commanding General of the 50th Ar- 
mored Division, New Jersey National Guard, and chairman of the 
ommittee on legislation for the National Guard Association. I am 
filling in for Maj. Gen. E. A. Walsh, the president of our association, 
who is out of the city. This statement has been prepared under the 

rection of the officers of the association. 

May I, at the outset, express my appreciation on behalf of the Na- 
tional Guard Association for this opportunity to appear here today. 
Since you have already heard representatives of the National Guard 
Bureau with respect to the detailed breakdown of the budgets for the 
Army and Air National Guard, my remarks will af necessity be of a 


general nature, since no bill is available to discuss. 
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ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


The appropriations made by the Congress for the current fiscal year 
provide for a year-end stre neth of the Army National Guard at 265,- 
000. Latest strength reports indicate that ‘this strength will be met 
and slightly exceeded. I am advised that the Army Comptroller has 
stated that sufficient funds are available to meet this situation. The 
1954 budget provides for a year-end strength of 300,000 members of 
the Army National Guard, or an average strength for the fiscal year of 
282,500. This means a total increase in strength for the fiscal year of 
35,000, or approximately 3,000 per month. Current enlistment rates 
and the fact that two National Guard Divisions and several smaller 
units will be nee at the end of 24 months of active duty during 
the year, leads us to believe that the 300,000 figure will fall a few 
thousand short of eee iting all those who will voluntarily en 
list in the Army National Guard during this period. In this period 
of tension and with the anticipated reductions in our Regular force 


{ would appear foolhardy not to he able fo accept perso! VW oO may 
sh to voluntarily enlist in the National Guard. It is hoped that a 
statement can be included in the committee report tot e eff t that if 


the maximum limit on me »mbe rs is exceeded and other fu d re not 
available, a supplemental appropriation will be considered. Such a 

. 4 . ‘ 
statement was included in the House report on Army National Gu ird 
appropr! itions for this fiscal year 


CONSTRUCTION FOR ARMY NATIONAL GI RD 


Construction for the Army National Guard falls into two cate 
gorles—armory construction. and nonarmory constructiol Py or to 
the enactment by the Congress of the National Defense Fa ties Act 
of 1950 (Public Law 783. 81st Cong.). National Guard armories were 
constructed at the expense of the States and Territories with no Fed 
eral funds involved. The above-cited aet provided authority for the 
Federal Government to contribute not to exceed 75 percent tow ira the 
cost of construction of armories for the National Guard, ex ve of 
the market value of the land to be furnished by the State. IF 


i 
years prior to the enactment of the Natio i] Defense Facilit Act 
of 1950, the Congress had included funds under the title “A: Na 
tional Guard” for the construction of facilities for the National Guard 
such as warehouses, gar: ages, motor repair shops, and so forth, but ex 
clusive of armories. T his type of construction became kno “nor 


armory construction”, with all the expense being borne by the Federal 
Government with the exception of the land which was furnished by 
the State concerned. Such facilities were required to properly house, 
maintain, and repair the military equipment furnished to the National 
Guard by the Federal Government, and it was considered that such 
expense should be borne wholly by the Federal Government. Since 
the enactment of the National De fe nse Facilities Act of 1950. all con- 
struction funds. both “armory” and “nonarmory,” have beer ided 
under the title “Construction, Army Civilian Components.” Because 
of the language in this title, it th a Semen! bobl i that the maximum contr 

bution by the Federal Government of 75 percent also applies to non- 
armory cons struction. The States do not consider, and I do1 t believe, 


} 


that it was the intent of the Congress that the States should pay 25 
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percent of the costs of “nonarmory” type of construction. The Con 


S appro] riated for fiscal 1952 $8 million for nonarmol const! 
rhe 1953 Appropiration Act was amended by Congress to r 

I this amount from the legal requirement that the State contribut { 
i minimum of 25 perce nt toward nonarmory constructio) In 1953 

he Congres appropriated ¢3 million for nonarmory constru tion but 
left it subject to the 25 percent contribution by the States. We 


lvised that the House will] include amendments Lo relen e the 
lion appropriated for fiseal 1953 from this rest tion. and im 


release the $100,000 included for nonarmory construction in the 
ippropriation for fiscal 1954. Attached as tab A are the umend 
prepared after col tation with the Departn tf Deke { 


tl \ l i 
commended to the House Appropirations Committee for in 
( i! the bill. It | our plan to wuveves=t amendment tq ft { N 


i| Defense Facilities Act and the National Defense Act to pre 


lude special language in future appropriation acts to accomplish 
purpose 
( NSTRU ¢ LON 

The expel ature ¢ f fund appropriate by the ¢ ongvre for armory 
il al non rinory construction | \ the Dep riment of the Army has been 
extremely disappointing. lor armory construction the ( ongres ap 
prop! ated $16 million for fiseal 1952, and Sd million in fiseal 1953, for 
. total of $21 million. I am advised that of this amount less thar 
s5 million has actually been obligated, nearly 2 veal ifter the first 
Puna were made available ){ the SS million made avatlable a Veal 
io for nonarmory construction, le than $2 million has actually 


vated. We have had hei conferences with the Depart 
ment of the Army relative to the expenditure of these funds. and 
there are signs of increased activity in this respect. 


We are advised that the armory and nonarmory funds recom- 


peel obhi 


mended in the budget for fiscal 1954, together with the carryovel 
of similar funds from previous years, are about the limit which the 
National Guard Bureau 1 prepared to properly administer in a 


one vear. We, therefore, reluctantly agree with the budget recom 
lations for Army National Guard construction for fiseal 1954, 
nite of the fact that there is dire need for such construction 
We are hopeful that the money appropriated by the Congress will 
be expended during the coming fiscal year and that next year we 
ean go forward with a progressive construction program for the 


Arinv National Guard, 


SUBSISTENCE FOR ARMY NATIONAL GUARD OFFICERS 


\ppropriations for the Army National Guard for fiscal 1953 and 
everal previous years have contained language substantially as 
follows: 

* subsistence for personnel attending drill of eight or more hours dura- 
tion in any one calendar day. 
ion 244 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 (Public 
6, S2d Cong.) amended section 501 of the Career Compensa- 


Se 
Law 


‘I 

} 
on Act of 1949 to authorize subsistence for enlisted members of 
the reserve components, including the National Guard, when they 


‘ 
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performed drill, instruction, or periods of duty totaling eight o1 


more hours in any one calendar day. Since this provision only pro 
vides for the subsistence of enlisted members, and on the basis that 
Congress has alwavs provided bsistence lowal Ol istence 
in kind for all milit ry personnel performing aut | duty of 
( oht or more how mn any one calendar day, the N onal Guard 
Association recommend thie following ame dl tory 
cluded in the bill to correet th cl en 
ubsistence for oflicer ittend I of ht or n 

one calendar d 

| Nat Guar \ ( { ‘ 
the provisio hided | 
privil e of tree ti ! } | oO a 
quartet if the National Guard 

Kixcep ror thre | ecol ti | ive { 


‘ the ¢ reak of In¢ i} r' i Del tf oF the 
{ir National Guard have served « are serving on 24 1O active 
cLUT Phe Department of the Air Force ha cooperat | to the 
fullest extent with units returning from active duty, to the end that 
they have been promptly reorgal zed and reequ pped, \\ lie the 
association has not made a detailed study of the Air National Guard 
budget, we are informed by those treed with the adi I tration 
of the Air National Guard that funds are adequate for the ] rpose 
stated. 


It has been called to our attention that under the title “Air National 
Guard” the Department of Defense recommends the deletion of the 
following clause which has been included in previous appropriation 
acts: “including officers on duty under section 5, National Defer 
Act.” This language authorizes a limited number of Air National 
Guard officers on extended active duty with the air iff to be paid 
from Air National Guard appropriations With tl language 
stricken, such officers would have to be paid from regular appropria- 
tions for the Air Force, and Con equently very few We | be « illed to 
duty. I-am informed that sufficient funds are now included in the 
budget for the Air National Guard to meet this requirement. The 
National Guard Association recommends the reinstatement of this 
clause. 

If I may, I would like to make one further comment th re spect 
to a Separate item in the military budget. The National Guard Asso 
ciation has for many years supported a modest item for the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. We believe that the art 
of rifle marksmanship should be continued, and therefore recommend 
that $100,000 be appropriated for this purpose. We would also hope 
that some arrangement could be made for making small-bore and 
ov) caliber ammunition available to the Nation l x0 rd. 

The officers and members of the National Guard Asse ition of the 
United States are very erateful in ben g afforded t opportul ity 
to express their views with respect to the budget for the Army and 
Air National Guard. 


) 
it 
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Amendment to exempt funds appropriated in 1953 for nonarmory 
construction ($3 million) from the provisions of Public Law 783, 81st 
Congress, that the States contribute 25 percent toward such con- 
struction. 

Add the following proviso to the end of the section entitled “Mili- 

tary construction, Army civilian components” 
Provided, That of the unexpended balance of funds appropriated under the 
heading “Military construction, Army civilian components” in the Department 
of Defense Appropriation Act, 1953, $3,000,000 shall be available for the con 
struction of buildings and facilities other than armories without regard to the 
legal restrictions contained in Public Law 783, Slst Congress. 

Amendment to exempt funds included in the 1954 appropriation 
bill ($100,000) for nonarmory construction from the provisions of 
Public Law 783, 81st Congress, that the States contribute 25 percent 
toward we construction. 

\dd the following clause at appropriate place in the section entitled 

“Military construction, Army civilian components” 
construction and maintenance of buildings and facilities and alterations to pre- 
sent structures, other than armories, without regard to the legal restrictions con 
tained in Public Law 783, Eighty-first Congress, either on Government-owned 
or State-owned land, or on land made available by lease or loan from any 
political subdivision of a State or any tax-supported agency therein 

Senator Frrauson. Now, do you have anything further you wish 
oO add ? 

General McGowan. Nothing to add to that, sir. I should like to 
mention briefly some of the points covered in detail in the statement. 

Senator Frrevson. Yes, we will be glad to have you do so. 


INCREASED STRENGTH 


General McGowan. It appears that the Army National Guard will 
exceed the vear- end stre aaa for the vear fis eal 1953 that is prov ided 
in the appropriations, although that will present no problem, we are 
informed, but judging by our recruiting experience over the past 6 
months, it would appear that in the spring of 1954 we may well 
approach or pass the year-end strength for the coming fiscal year 
of 300,000. We would then wish to apprise the committee of the 
situation so that request might be made to continue uninterrupted 
if that condition develops. 

T should start by saving that in general we are very well satisfied 
with the recommended sums and feel it will support the Army and 
Air National Guard program adequately. 

On the construction side we have a technical prob lem which is set 
forth in detail with respect to nonarmory construction. We hope that 
the Senate will include language which has been included in previous 
vears and which we believe will be included in the House bill to exempt 
re quirement that funds for nonarmory construction need be supported 
by 25 percent State moneys. 

Senator Frrevson. How much more money do you think that gets 
back home that you would not get if vou had to match it? 


NONARMORY PROGRAM 


General McGowan. I might express it this wav, perhaps: We feel 
that the construction for buildings which we include under the non- 





ra, 
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armory program, which is for tanks, trucks, shops, maintenance 
requirements, should be supported 100 percent by the Federal appro- 
priation. 

Senator Frravson. I mean, if it had to be matched, how many dol- 
lars are you now using that you would not be able to use? 

General McGowan. Well, they are not contributing anything to 
it now. , 

Senator Frrauson. I know they are not. 

General McGowan. The States are now in the process of securing 
appropriations from their own legislatures to support the armory- 
construction program. 

Senator Frercuson. Can you give an answer to that other question ? 

General McGowan. It would be slowed down, I think, more than 
anything else. We are today providing shelter for this new post 
World War IT equipment which we are now receiving. I might say 
in the case of New Jersey we are just ge ‘tting in some modified anti 
aircraft guns and numbers of tanks, all general-purpose vehicles, 
which have been replaced with new equipment. 

For the moment we are being taken care of because we are using 
federally owned shipbuilding facilities in Newark. That we cannot 
count on. That is the kind of structure we want to provide for. 

I hope I have answered the question, sir. 

Senator F ERGUSON, W e may be aske “«] on the floor what this 1S cong 
to mean; how much it is going to slow it down; and what it is going 
to mean. I thought we or have an answer in the record. 

General McGowan. We had a million-dollar appropri — for the 
previous fiscal year, and the States were not able to spend it, but the 
language was changed to permit that to be expended w ithout a State 
contribution. We have another $3 million for the current fiscal year 
which the States are not spending. 


STATEMENT OF MARK GALUSHA ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL 
GUARD ASSOCIATION 


NONARMORY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. GAtusHa. My name is Mark Galusha. Just a word on that. 
Nonarmory construction has always been paid for by the Federal 
Government 100 percent. Then, because of a quirk in the law and 
because the money for nonarmory construction was and has been for 
the past 2 years included under the title, “Construction of armory 
components,” it has been held that is also subject to the 25 percent. 

None of that money has been spent. The States just failed to ap 
propriate any money. They do not believe they should appropriate 
any money toward that nonarmory construction. So, none of that 
money has been spent until it has been released by the Congress. 

Now, last year you released $8 million from the 25 percent. 

Senator Fercuson. How much did you say was used of that, all 
but three? How much was carried over? 

Mr. Gatusna. They have spent during the year about $3 million; 
so, there is $5 million of that carried over. 

Then in fiscal 1953 you appropriated another $3 million, which 
under the law was subject to the 25 percent, and we are asking you, 
suggesting an amendment, which will release that $3 million. 
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Senator FERGUSON. Do you think, then, you would use that DS 
million ? 

Mr. GALusHa. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrcvuson. How much more do you want this year ? 

Mr. Gatusna. There is only $100,000 in the bill this year just to 
carry the item, I] would Say. While the National Guard gets a lot 
more nonarmory construction, the National Guard Bureau is not set 
up to carry on a large program than the carryover plus that $100,000. 
So, what we are asking is that the $3 mal illion appropriated last ye: 
be released, and we are content with the $100,000 included in this year’s 
request. 

Senator Frercuson. Thank you very much. 


CONTINUATION OF FRANKING PRIVILEGI 


General McGowan. We are asking that the franking privilege be 


continued, sir, and some amendments which are exp ylained in the 
statement I think quite ¢ leal ly, so we do not need to take the Senator’ 
time furthe 

Senator Frercuson. Of course, there may be some question about 
your franking privilege, whether or not you will not have to charge 
it in your budget. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. We could, in closing, support General 
Edson in his request for funds. 

Senator Frreuson. How much do you think it costs to frank? 

General McGowan. I am not prepared to state, sir. We have spent 
varying amounts up to $10,000 to $20,000 annually on official mail. 

a I’ ERGUSON. You se e, the re isa bill being pre pared to presen { 
to » House and Senate on mail, whether or not franking will be 
permitted and will be paid. Of course, the Government will have to 
pay it in the end. Then we would be appropriating directly for 
tranking. 

General McGowan. Our purpose, sir, was to relieve the States for 
the necessity of paying postage on Federal mail. 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. It may — up in that bill to be changed. 
I do not know. It has to be paid for by the Government in the end. 

General McGowan. Thank you very much, sit 


Minirary CLOTHING 


STATEMENT OF MARIO G. MIRABELLI, MARIO G. MIRABELLI & CO., 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Frreuson. Mr. Mirabelli. 

Mr. Mrrapecxur. Gentlemen, I have followed with keen interest your 
committee hearings on the budget for the Defense Department of our 
country. I am quite sure that, if General Vandenberg was well 
acquainted with what is going on in wasting of millions of dollars of 
money already appropriated for the defense of our country, he would 
not have testified as he did, giving the impression to the people that if 
the full amount asked for by the Defense Department is not approved 
our country will go to the dogs and the responsibility will rest upon 
your honorable committee. 
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I am quite sure that there is no one of us advocating giving our 

Defense Department any less than is actually needed for the adequate 
defense and protection of our country, but it is the duty of every 
American citizen and especially of your committee to see that for every 
dollar appropriated and spent for defense the Government receives 
full value. It is my humble opinion that the Government is not now 
receiving full value for every dollar spent, and I cite below some of the 
reasons Which will substantiate my contention; that slowly but surely 
the Armed Services Textile and Apparel Procurement Agency, which 
is the agency I am acquainted with, is destroying the principle of low 
bidding in eliminating low bidders SO they can take care ol their 
friends, thereby costing the Government millions of dollars. 

For example: 

On invitation No. 1302 for overcoats, parka type with pile liner, 
the Trenton Sportswear was low bidder on two 50,000 lots. This 
company was only awarded one lot and the other lot was awarded to 
Albert Turner at an additional cost to the Gove rnme nt of over $50,000. 
The Trenton Sportswear was the only concern that had made that 
article previously and there was no reason why they should not have 
received the two lots, when they were the lowest bide ler. 

On invitation No. 1732, for liner, trouser, arctic, on 556,000 pairs 
we were the lowest bidder. We did not receive the award and the pur- 
chase was made from other manufacturers at an additional cost to the 
Government of approximately more than $50,000, 

If a thorough check is made of this agency, it would be found that 
the same condition exists on almost every purchase made, costing the 
Government millions of dollars more than it should if the principle 
of low bidding was strictly adhered to. 


FRAUD AGAINST GOVERNMENT 


The biggest fraud perpetrated against the United States Govern- 
ment is via the deviation de ‘_partment. 

In one instance of which I have full knowledge, the Government 
is being defrauded of $45,000 through the granting of a deviation. 
The president of Woodbury Manufacturing Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
a subcontractor for the Atlantic Sportswear Co., of Asbury Park, 
N. J., informed me and my superintendent of my Elizabeth, N. J., 
plant, that he was saving 15 cents each on 300,000 units, by deviating 
from the specification of the contract. This saving should have been 
diverted to the Government. The Quartermaster has been advised 
of this fraud, but I believe no action has been taken. 

The specifications are being so changed through the deviation de- 
partment, that contractors receiving the deviations save thousands of 
dollars and give the Government back pennies in return. In my 
humble estimation, based on what I hear in the market, very few con- 
tracts are performed with no deviations, and the rest are defrauding 
the Government through the deviation department. 

The big mills are being allowed to steal from the Government by 
shipping material not in accordance with specifications, and I am 
talking with knowledge. On 2 of our contracts, Nos. 28807 and 28808, 
for 687,000 pairs liner, trouser, field, we received several hundred 
thousand yards of material dyehouse seconds unfit for the job with 
hardly any commercial value. No one would have purchased this 


it 
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material for commercial use unless it was purchased for 10 cents on 
the dollar. Still the Government paid over $1 per yard, costing the 
Government millions of dollars, and that is what I call stealing from 
the Government. 

When we informed the Quartermaster of the condition of the cloth, 
we were told that the cloth was purchased as seconds, when as a matter 
of fact, the mill informed us that the Quartermaster accepted this 
cloth as first-class material and paid for it as first-class material. 

t. Waste of $1,502,500. As to this I am speaking with knowledge. 

Invitation to bid No. NEG-50 called for partial alteration of 75 50,000 
herringbone twill suits from size large to special size small. As a 
result of this invitation to bid, three contracts were awarded at an 
average price of $1.45 each, making a total of $1,087,500. By this 
conversion at least 350,000 yards of cloth was wasted, costing 65 cents 
per yard making a total of $227,500 wasted. The Government paid 
transportation both ways, to and from the contractor’s plant, at an 
estimated cost of 25 cents per unit, totaling an additional amount 
wasted of Seaccaknaahe $187,500. 

Adding these three amounts brings a grand total wasted of 
$1,502,500. 

In my estimation, with this $1,502,500, the Quartermaster could 
have purchased a total of at least 350,000 suits, or manufactured 
1,080,935 suits. 

This particular suit is one that has not changed style as long as I 
can remember. Why partially alter a suit at a cost of $2.033 per 
garment when the Government has paid as high as $1.39 per garment 
to manufacture the complete suit. This is an aviation department 
contract. 


POSSIBLE SAVINGS 


5. Millions of dollars could be saved if the allowances for material 
per garment was not given indiscriminately for more than is required. 
1 am talking with knowledge for the reasons that on three of our Navy 
contracts we have returned material left over amounting to $267,876; 
and we know that other manufacturers making the same garments with 
the same allowances as ours, have returned very little if anything. 

The negotiations for negotiated contracts are carried out in such 
a way that the only one having the benefit are the friends of the buyers, 
as the negotiations are carried on as if it were the buyers own private 
business. (See O-D-M testimony.) 

On a negotiated purchase for 50,000 winter heavy clothing the Navy 
overpaid $300,000, on negotiated contracts. Wec ould have made these 
outfits for $22 eac h, while the Navy has paid, we understand, $28 each, 
an overpayment on the part of the Government of $300,000. Three 
out of five of the awards were given to firms represented by profes- 
sional 5 percenters. 

. We have in our possession for over a year several hundred gar- 
me ote belonging to the Navy, made of Government material, without 
being able to get disposition of same. The value is several thousands 
of dollars. 

God only knows how many millions of dollars worth of merchandise 
is laying unknown for years all over the c ountry, and still the Quarter- 

naster comes to your honorable committee for more appropriations, 
wail larger appropriations than needed. 
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Knowing of the ability of Secretary Wilson, I am quite sure that 
he would appreciate the contents of this statement if brought to his 
attention, and I am quite sure that with his genius, the budget for 
the Defense Department can be cut by several billions of dollars as 
he requested. Under his guidance the Defense De partment can be run 
with less dollars than heretofore without impairing the protection of 
our country. 

These facts are brought to your attention so that some action may 
be taken to eliminate the evils which are costing our Government 
millions and millions of dollars. 

It is my understanding that these hearings you are now conducting 
are for the purpose of determining if your honorable Board should 
recommend negotiation of contracts for distressed areas. If this is 
the purpose of these hearings, I would like to be permitted to leave with 
you a copy of a letter that was direc te . to the Navy Purchasing Office, 
111 East 16th Street, New York : Y.. which is self explanatory 
and whic ‘h you may read at your oe so that you can see the evils 
existing in the negotiation of contracts as oppos sed to the aw: irding of 
contracts on the principle of the lowest bidder as has always e xisted 
with the Government. 

Also, I respectfully wish to bring the following to your attention : 


NEGOTIATED CONTRACTS 


1. It is my opinion that negotiated contracts are against the best 
interests of the Government and | wish to quote you the following 
instance: During the early part of 1951 an invitation for a negotiated 
bid was issued by the Government for aviation clothing and upon the 
publication of said requirement, I called at the New York Quarter- 
master Procurement Agency, 111 East 16th Street, New York City, 
and requested a copy of the invitation. I was informed by th 
in charge of that department that she could not give me said invitation 
to bid for the reason that the clothing was going to be divided between 

wv 10 invited manufacturers. Upon receiving this answer, I told the 
oirl that. I was entitled to this invitation to bid and she contacted the 
buver, Mr. Spatz, by telephone. Mr. Spatz refused to consent to 
give me the invitation to bid. Upon his refusal, I took the matter 
up with the lieutentant in charge, Lieutenant Campbell. The lieuten- 
ant informed me of the same condition as explained by the girl and 
my answer to him was that it was not to the best and proper interests 
of the Government for the buyer to determine who should manufacture 
the clothing in question, and I asked to see the colonel in charge of 
that division. The lieutenant answered that before I could see the 
aoe. he would give all the information to the buyer, which he did 
by telephone in my presence. Mr. Spatz, the buyer, still refused to 





allow the lieutenant to give the invitation to bid. "The lieutenant then 
informed Mr. Spatz that I had demanded to see the colonel on this 
matter if L did not receive the papers When M Spatz wa ntormed 


that I demanded to see the colonel he came down from his office to 
see me, and the discussion with Mr. Spatz was as follows: 

He advised me that his procedure was not to be altered, since he 
claimed that sealed-bid manufacturers were those that gave the United 
States Government the most difficulty and trouble and in order to avoid 
these difficulties the negotiated method was best. I responded by 
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saying, “How can you judge the ability of my organization to comply 
in the manufacture of Government garments, and we are quite able 
and willing and have the facilities to manufacture, unless this oppor- 
tv ity is offered us as one of the negotiators, to manufacture for and 
o. behalf of the Government.” In spite of my position he still insisted 
that the practice would continue on the basis of negotiated contracts 
and not on the basis of sealed bids, and asked that I put my statements 
in writing for his further consideration. 

2. When I state that in my opinion, negotiated bids are not to the 
best interests of the Government, to substantiate this statement I wish 
to call your attention to the following: 

During either the latter part of 1950 or the early part of 1951, the 
Government negotiated contracts for over 1 million field overcoats 
and the price paid by the Government was between $15.18 and $15.85 
each. The manufacturers who received these awards peddled these 
garments and found subcontractors who were forced to work with 
slave wages and some of them could not pay their people, and the 
selected group of manufacturers who were awarded these contracts 
made between $7 and $8 profit on each garment. This profit which I 
mention can be verified by the following: During 1951 the Govern 
ment bought about 1 million more of the same field overcoat on sealed 
bids and the price paid by the Government was from $6.75 to $8.50 
each and some of these awards went to the same manufacturers who 
received from $15.18 to $15.85 each on the negotiated contracts. 

Therefore, it is my suggestion that inasmuch as these manufacturers 
have admitted that they could have made the garments for $7 or $8 
each, that the Government should confiscate the difference between 
the price quoted in their sealed bids and the price paid under nego- 
tiated bids. 

Therefore, this will prove beyond a doubt the evils existing in the 
practice of negotiating bids. 


PROTECTIVE LAWS 


5. There are enough laws in our United States statutes to protect 
the manufacturers and the Government in the practice of sealed bids, 
and the purchasing agent should be instructed to follow the law in 
awarding contracts and not his discretion. 

t. If the Government should find it necessary in any emergency to 
negotiate some contracts, then and only then, in my opinion, contracts 
should be negotiated, and before negotiations are started sufficient pub- 
licitvy should be given so that every manufacturer who is able, in his 
own opinion, to manufacture the article needed by the Government, 
should participate; and not a selected group of manufacturers at the 
discretion of the purchasing agent. 

5. As manufacturer and a taxpayer, I wish to protest any decision 
that might be made against the use of sealed bids in favor of nego- 
tiated contracts. 

6. As a suggestion, I am also in favor of the following: 

Anv purchases made by the Government should be divided un geo- 
eraphically and if it is to be a negotiated contract. the negotiations 
should take place on the following basis: After it is determined the 
quantity to be allotted to anv geographical area. the contract should 
he given to the lowest bidder for that quantity in that area, or that 
quantity allotted to that section. 
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In reading the testimony given to this Board by Mr. Jacob Potof- 

an president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, I 

am in accord with his views as to the procedure to be followed in allo- 
cating Government requirements. 

In conclusion, when anyone tries to impress upon you that contracts 

should be negotiated to help certain areas, declared to be distress areas, 

you must keep in mind that any plant in the United States that is lack- 


ing any business, or is not in operation, is in itself a distress area. 

Therefore, gentlemen, you should not consider a distress area on a 
geographical or community basis, but actually where the fatres eXx- 
ists. 


Therefore, it is my humble opinion, that no decision should be made 
by you gentlemen, based on a distressed area condition. 

I would like to make a few remarks, if you please. 

Senator Fercuson. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Mrrasexti. If you please, sir, I have been in the uniform busi- 
ness for about 40 years. I have been working almost continuo isly for 
the Government on and off. What is going on today is the worst dis- 
erace that was ever created. 

Senator Frercuson. In what line do you mean? 

Mr. Mrrasetxi. In the line of manufacturing of clothing and tex- 
tiles and apparel procurement. The waste that is going on is unbeliev- 
able. 

Senator Fercuson. You have described that in your statement ? 

Mr. Mirasecui. To a certain extent, yes. I believe that several mil- 
lions of dollars could be saved. 

Senator Frerauson. Will you tell us how in your opinion it can be? 


ENFORCING LOW BIDDER PRINCIPLES 


Mr. Mrranecu. By enforcing the low bidder principles and to stop 
the negotiated contracts. On one item alone on a negotiated contract 
they have given away $12 million of the Government’s money. 

May I read from part of my statement? 

Senator Frerauson. Yes. 

Mr. Miranectr. When I state that in my opinion negotiated bids 
are not to the best interests of the Government, to substantiate this 
statement I wish to call your attention to the following: 

During either the later part of 1950 or the early part of 1951 the 
Government negotiated contracts for over 1 million field overcoats 
and the price paid by the Government was between $15.18 and $15.85 
each. The manufacturers who received these awards peddled these 
garments and found subcontractors who were forced to work with 
slave wages and some of them could not pay their people. 

Senator Fereuson. What year was that? 

Mr. Mrraserwt. I do not have the correct date, but it 
1951, the latter part of 1950 or 1951. 

And some of them could not even pay the people. 

The selected group of manufacturers who were awarded these con- 
tracts made between $7 and $8 profit on each garment. This profit 
which I mention can be verified by the following: 


is 1950 or 
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1951 PURCHASES 


During 1951 the Government bought about 1 million more of the 
same field overcoat on sealed bids and the price paid by the Govern- 
ment was from $6.75 to $8.50 each and some of these awards went to 
the same manufacturers who received from $15.18 to $15.85 each on 
the negotiated contracts. 

Therefore, gentlemen, on this particular item, if you please, they 
give away $12 million. And not only that but the negotiation is con- 
ducted in such a w: ay, you may not call it Government business, it is 
simply a profit business of the buyer. In one instance there was a 
requirement of 4 or 5 million dollars of aviation clothing. The buyer 
refused to give me the invitation to bid, stating that there were only 
10 bidders participating. 

Senator Ferguson. Who was the buyer ? 

Mr. Mrrasevui. A buyer by the name of Mr. Spatz. 

Senator Fercuson. What year was that in which he refused to let 
you bid? 

Mr. Mrrapetir. In 1951, the latter part of 1951. 

Senator Frreuson. Is he still with the Government ? 

Mr. Mirasex.i. No, sir. When the bids were opened on the field 
overcoats, they brought $6.75 to $8.50. I understand he resigned im- 
mediately because he was also the buyer of the negotiated bids that paid 
$15.85. 


Senator Ferguson. Is this going on now ¢ 
ELIMINATION OF LOW BID 


Mr. Mirasetur. What they are doing, sir, if you please, the principle 
of low bidders has been destroyed for the reason they eliminated the 
low bid to give the bid to their own friends at high prices. 

Senator Frercuson. You say that is being done today ? 

Mr. Mirasetnt. I believe so. 

Senator Fercuson. Now, have you any evidence on it / 

Mr. Mrranetxt. The only evidence that I can give you is this. If 
you call for a dozen of our bids, of the abstracts, and call for the 
awards made by the contracting officer, you will see that some of the 
low bids have been disregarded entirely. I can quote you one in- 
stance in my statement. 

Senator Frereuson. All right. 

Mr. Mrraseiur. On invitation No. 1302 for overcoats, parka type, 
with pile liner, the Trenton Sportswear was low bidder on two $50,000 
lots. This company Was only awarded one lot and the other lot was 
awarded to Albert Turner at an additional cost to the Government 
of over $50,000. The Trenton Sportswear was the only concern that 
had made that article previously and there was no reason why they 
should not have received the two lots, when they were the lowest bid- 
der. In other words, ourselves. 

Senator Fereuson. What is the name of your company ? 

Mr. Mrrapsevut. Mario G. Mirabelli & Co. They put us out of 
business on account of what I am here to testify to today. In fact, 
on two contracts that they terminated on us they sent several hun- 
dred thousands of seconds, unworthy. I am stating that also on 
this statement. 
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On the question of eliminating the low bidder, I would like to quote 
inother instance. 


ARCTIC TROUSER LINER CASS CITED 


On invitation No. 1752, for liner, trouser, arctic, on 556,000 pairs 
we were the lowest bidder. We did not receive the award and the 
purchase was made from other manufacturers at an additional cost to 
the Government of approximately more than $50,000. 

We protested the matter. Even if you go up to General Hollis, 
General Hollis tells me, “Mr. Mirabelli, we don’t want to judge mili- 
tary buyers.” 

Senator Frerauson. Suppose I do this, I send this to the Department, 
I ask for an explanation. Then we will let you see what their ex- 
planation is that you may give us your remar ks on that. 

Mr. Mrrapecui. And there is something else that I would like to 
bring to your attention. It is the biggest fraud perpetrated against 
the United States Government, the buyer of the aviation department. 

In one instance of which I have full knowledge the Government 
is being defrauded of $45,000 through the granting of a deviation. 
The president of Woodbury Manufacturing Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
a subcontractor for the Atlantic Sportswear Co., of Asbury Park, N.J., 
informed me and my superintendent of my Elizabeth, N. J., plant that 
he was saving 15 cents each on 300,000 units by deviating from the 
specification of the contract. This saving should have been diverted 
to the Government, because whenever we did anything for the Gov- 
ernment that we request any change of the kind you get a letter 
stating that any saving due through the deviation should be given to 
the Governme ont. 

Senator Frrcuson. There was no question about that. 

Mr. Mrrasetxi. Now, I was sent to this factory in Wilkes-Barre by 
the contracting officer, and the moment we got into the plant—I know 
the fellow well—he opened it and said, “Mirabelli, here, look what 
Iam doing. You should do the same thing.” 

I said, “What are you doing?” 

He says, “I got a deviation. Here is a copy of my letter that I 
presented to the Government.” At no additional cost to the Govern- 
ment and a saving to the contractor because they used a few more 
yards of a read: but he says, “I am saving 15 cents on each unit.’ 

Senator Frrcuson. We will ask for an explanation. We will see 
that you get & copy. 

Mr. Miraretxi. Your Honor, if you please, I would like to spend 
all the time that is necessary, because I feel that there are a lot of 
people in my trade who are afraid to come to Your Honor. 

Senator Ferauson. We welcome everybody. 


INVESTIGATION OF APARTMENT HOUSE PURCHASES 


Mr. Mrraserui. There also is one thing—this Mr. Spatz, the gen- 
tleman who negotiated those field overcoats, after he retired, I under- 
stand, he owned 5 or 6 apartment houses in the Bronx, e ither direc tly 
or indirectly. Therefore, it should be looked into. 

Senator Frrevson. It will be turned over to the proper authori- 
ties—your testimony. Do you mention that in your statement ? 
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Mr. Mrravetut. No; I do not. I have one peculiar point which I 
do not like to make public. I would like to discuss it with someone 
in private, which is very pertinent to what I say. 

Senator Frrevson. That will be a criminal matter. They should 
contact you direct. 

Mr. Mrranectit. What I have to say, which is not in the statement, 
is something I would like to get some advice on from some of you 
gentlemen on what we should do to protect the Government. 

Senator Frreuson. I will have Mr. Sommer talk to you. 


Mr. Campbell. 
TIME-MEASURING DEVICES 


STATEMENT OF JAMES A. CAMPBELL, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Camprett. My name is James A. Campbell, president of the 
American Federation of Government Employees, an affiliate of the 
American Federation of Labor. I wish to present this statement 
to the subcommittee at this time for the purpose of submitting an 
amendment to the bill which provides appropriations for the De- 
fense Department during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954. This 
amendment relates to the use of work-measurement devices. 


PROHIBITED USE OF DEVICES 


For many years, the Navy Department appropriation contained 
a prohibition against the use of time-measuring devices on the job 
of any civilian employee. Several years ago, this restriction was re- 
moved. Since that time we have had an opportunity to observe the 
operation of various industrial engineering techniques as they have 
affected civilian workers in the Department of Defense. The com 
ments below are based upon this observation and our general know] 
edge of the application of such systems is our highly industrialized 
society. 

The introduction of any system of time and motion studies must 
have as its primary purpose ‘the speeding up of production. In the 
light of this basic purpose, it is quite natural that the employees af 
fected thereby would be seriously concerned by the implications of 
such a program. 

It is a well-known fact that human beings cannot work at their 
maximum strength and capacities continuously, and therefore, any 
proposal which opens up the possibility of such a requirement would 
be looked upon as being harmful. 


EFFECT ON HEALTH 


There is the everpresent possibility of overzealous time-study 
engineers attempting to justify their employment in such a way as to 
tax the endurance of the employees affected to the point where it 
would be injurious to their health and well-being. Such practices 
have occurred in private industry. However, there is a greater op- 
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portunity for employees } In privé ite industry to correct such conditions 
through their recourse of collective bargaining which is not open to 
Government employees. 

Many operations are not amenable to time study. Great care must 


be exercised, not only in choosing operations to be studied under in 
dustrial engineering techniques, but in acqual nting ea to be 
affected with the details of such plans. Savings contemplated under 
incentive pay plans may be far outweighed | vy funds sp nt unwisely 
in establishing such plans. Skilled artisons, technical, and clerical 
employees having all around knowledge of opel itions are the b: k 


bone of Army, Navy, Air Force, and industrial establishments 
No equitable system of developing work standards can be attained 


unless all parties concerned have equal recourse to the process of 
correcting injustices which are bound to develop in the installation 
of time and motion studies. 

It must be borne in mind that in addition to the actual timing of 
operations, there are personne] equations which must be taken into 
consideration. For example, there must be a full acceptance on the 
part of management that while it is fair to expect a full day’s work 
for a full day’s pay, employees must not be sarerted to go to unreason 
able lengths to satisfy a theoretical determination of the amount of 


work to be produced over a per iod of 8 hours. 

In the field of athletics, where human endurance is a pring Ipal fac 
tor, it is well established that a runner, for example, cannot run at top 
speed except for a relatively short distance. It requires a different 
pace to win a 440-yard dash than to win a 100-yard dash. The same 
prine iple applies to a workman who has to work 8 hoursa day. That 
is, he must adjust his endurance for the length of the day, and there 
would be no profit for his employer if he spent his strength in the 
first 2 hours trying to meet an unreasonable standard and became 
progressively less productive in the remaining 6 hours 


CONFIDENCE IN EMPLOYEES 


No system of this kind can be successful unless management takes 
the employees into its confidence beforehand and outlines a plan 
which will win the interest and the confidence of those to whom it 
will apply. In fact, there have been instances where such plans have 
been placed in effect without the proper assurances to employees and 
the proper safeguards for their welfare, and they have failed simply 
because of the W ide divergence between what was theoretically possible 
in the way of production and what actually was possible. It is a 
well-known fact that the finest machinery that can be devised is worth 
very little in the hands of dissatisfied employees who are convinced 
that they are not being treated fairly. It is well to bear in mind that 
the most important element in any such program are the human beings 
who do the work. The human beings will react favorably to the 
proper stimulus and the fact that they react unfavorably under im- 
proper conditions proves that they are just human. 

We could cite many instances in the military departments where 
employees have not been consulted about proposed industrial engineer- 
ing changes prior to their acceptance. However, we do not desire 
to consume more time than is absolutely essential. Suflice it to say 
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that our federation will be happy to substantiate this point if the 
committee desires. 

Consequently, unless there is a comprehensive plan developed in 
advance which actually provides for full employee participation and 
full employee recourse 1n the correction of unjustifiable conditions, 
such a plan is likely to prove far more costly than no plan at all. 

For the same reasons, we ask that the Department of Defense Ap- 
propriation Act for the fiscal year 1904 be amended by the inclusion 
of the attached amendment. 

[ appreciate this opportunity, Mr. Chairman, for presenting this 
material to the committee. 

(The amendment referred to follows :) 


AMENDMENT TO DEFENSE DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION ACT 1954 (H. R. 7391) 
SecTion 641 


No part of the appropriations made in this act shall be available for the 
employment of any person, firm, or corporation to make or cause to be made 
with a stop watch, time measuring devices, or other engineering techniques, 
a time or motion study of any job of any employee of the Army, Navy, or Air 
Force, 

Nor shall any premium or bonus or cash reward to any employee in addition 
to his regular wages, except for suggestions resulting in improvements or econ- 
omy in the operation of any Government plant; and no moneys herein appro- 
priated for Army, or Air Force, or made available therefor, shall be used or 
expended under contracts hereafter made for the repair, purchase, or equipment, 
by or from any private contractor, of any naval vessel, machinery, article, or 
articles that at the time of the proposed repair, purchase, or acquirement can be 
repaired, manufactured, or produced in an Army, Navy, or Air Force installation, 
when time and facilities permit, and when in the judgment of the appropriate 
Secretary, such repair, purchase, acquirement, or production would not involve 
an appreciable increase in cost to the Government, except when the repair pur- 
chase, or acquirement, by or from any private contractor, would, in the opinion 
of the Secretary, be advantageous to the national defense. 

Nothing in this section shall operate to deprive employees of additional 
compensation provided under other statutes now in effect. 


Senator Frercuson. Do you have any further comments? 
Mr. Camrsetu. No, six. 


STATEMENT OF E. BURKE WILFORD, NATIONAL CHAIRMAN, 
PIONEERS IN CONVERTIBLE AIRCRAFT 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Ferevson. Mr. Wilford. 

Mr. Witrorp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you have a statement ? 

Mr. Witrorp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Will you proceed, please? 

Mr. Witrorp. The subject of my statement is: How To Create an 
ifficient Defense Department Allied With Industry by the Reduction 
in Military Overhead and Incentive for Increased Efficiency in 
Industry. 

Present conditions, where the United States of America has the 
lowest percentage of frontline troops and planes and at the same time 
las the highest cost of production and military equipment. The pres- 
ent ratios are 2 men behind the lines for each fighter at the front in the 
\rmy, 10 men in the Air Force for each pilot and mechanic working on 
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frontline plane, and 5 ships in the supporting end of the service to 
ach earrier in the Pacifie and Atlantic Fleets. 

Along with the 10-percent reduction in budget, in order to obtain the 
ame number of personne] and equipment should go a greater increase 
n the forces in the field and at sea with more modern planes in the air 
ready for action. This can only be obtained by a reduction of military 
overhead and auxiliary services done by careful planning and well 
oordinated applied research and action at proper level over a period 
of years. 

Industrially, incentive must be given to those companies supplying 
the Defense Department so that articles produced for the armed serv 
ices will cost no more than the same articles produced for civilian con- 
sumption in similar quantities. A general survey and publication of 
costs on this basis should be undertaken each 6 months. The compara 
tive figures published should bring the weight of public opinion to the 
subject so that efficiency in defense production is a necessity to the 
strength of our armed services, and that wasteful defense production 
is unnecessary to our prosperous economic system. 

Ways and means to accomplish the above: 

(a) Simplification of design and specifications. 

(>) Greater perfection of prototype article before mass produc 
tion is attempted, through definite cooperative separation of basic 
research, from military development and from mass production, 
both in industry and Government. 

(c) Reduction in general engineering and inspection overhead 
with greater safety in operation. 

(dq) Incentive contracts and taxes for lowering cost of produc 
tion generally adopted. 

(e) Simplification of tooling and equipment required for active 
and standby facilities. 

(f) Elimination of multiplicity of detail changes start and stop 
programs which have little bearing upon the efficiency of the 
weapon or equipment but destroy continuity of production. 

(7) Increased personal responsibility for management, labor, 
and inspection personnel. Through publication of results from a 
design, production and cost viewpoint, so that one’s pride and 
honor in working for the defense are involved. 

Conclusions: Although these subjects seem rather general, the 
thoughts well worked out and there are things which can be done not 
only from the administration point but from the careful budgeting and 
control of the spending of same to bring greater results. The commit 
tee is requested to consider the respective thoughts with a view to in- 
sistence that simplification of the military organization chart be the 
order of the day, and that the 1953-54 budget not only be carefully 
planned but carefully spent along the lines suggested i in the extended 
remarks of the Honorable Samuel K. McConnell, Jr., Congressional 
Record, May 15, 1952. 

I have filed with the committee a copy of my biography, together 
with the article by Hon. Samuel K. McConnell, Jr., Congressman from 
Pennsylvania, entitled “How To Reduce the Cost of Major Equipment 
for the United States Department of Defense.” This appeared on 
May 15, 1952. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you care now to make any comments for the 
record ? 
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USE OF CHARACTERISTICS OF HELICOPTER 


Mr. Wirrorp. Yes. I am appearing here as chairman of the Pio- 
neers of Convertible Aircraft. Convertible aircraft is the hope of 
combining the fixed-wing airplane, fast, high-speed airplane, with 
the characteristics of the helicopter to make it safe, more useful in 
combat and dispersion for the Air Force and less concentration on 
large and e xpe nsive bases. 

History is repeating itself; in 1937 and 1938 we appeared before 
this committee to get the helicopter started. Unfortunately, the Air 
Corps at that time was nonreceptive to the helicopter and we had 
to get from the Congress a $2 million authorization to start work on 
the helicopter. Conditions in the convertible plane field are not that 
bad. I am glad to say that industry is starting to recognize it. In 
Aviation Week, June 22, Convertible Planes, the Promise for the 
Future, the Foote Bros. are the largest buil lers of gears in the 
helicopter industry and gears for propellers and airplanes. What I 
am here for is to say that the art is now ready. We have spent 7 
vears mobilizing our engineering effort. Both the rot: ry and fixed 
wing industry recognize ‘the need for r apid development. Today the 
only people that are spending real money on it are the good United 
States Army and one-half of the Army’s budget for aircraft is going 
into convertible planes. 

Senator Frereuson. So the Army is really working on it? 

Mr. Wiirorp. Yes, but they are not working in the combat field. 
What I am urging here is that the Air Force earmark a like sum of 
money to go into the combat field, on these medium-size bombers, as- 
sault transports, and interceptor pursuits. I would like to suggest to 
the committee that some percentage of what is being spent by the 
Army be earmarked in the Air Force budget for this purpose. 

Senator Fercuson. We will have this called to the attention of the 
Secretary of Air. 


DEPENDENCE OF AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY EFFICIENCY 


Mr. Wi.rorp. I would like to further comment that I feel that 
U nited States airpower is not entirely depe ndent upon money. It is 
dependent upon the efficiency of the aircraft industry and the reduce 
_ of the immense military overhead which has been built up in the 

Air Force and to a lesser degree in the Army and Navy. 

My statement calls attention of the committee to the fact that we 
must not only have efficient industry but we must knock out the mili- 
tary overhead. 

The ratio between frontline airplanes and frontline fighters and 
frontline ships is too small to the total personnel involved in the sup- 
porting services. I am putting my neck out when I say that, but if 
you check our ratio, I think you will find we are the highest in the 
world and we should go to work cutting it down, more fellows on the 
frontline and less support. 

I have a son who is a jet pilot instructor. He has been 3 years in 
that. I am speaking against my own interest, you see, but I know 
if we are to be strong in the air, we must treat the services with good 
business sense and keep working and keep the overhead down. 
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Nortu ATLANTIC Pact 
STATEMENT OF HAMILTON A. LONG 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Fercuson. Have you a full statement? 

Mr. Lona. No, sir; | would like to make an oral statement. This 
will be part of it [indicating the memorandum below}. 

Senator FrerGuson, All right, you may make your statement then. 

Mr. LONG. For identification, | should hke to refer to m5 tatement 
against the North Atlantic Pact in 1949 which appears at pages 1235 
to 1262 of part 3 of the hearings before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, and to my study entitled, “Permit Communist-Conspira- 
tors To Be Teachers?” which appears in the Congressional Record 
through the courtesy of Mr. Busbey, of Illinois, at pages 1746 to 1756 
ot the March ou ¢ ‘ongressional Re ord. 

I am a veteran of both World Wars and speak as a major in the 
Air Force nh World War II. Lw sh to Say that L beheve in an power 


and when I say power I mean power and not fake power, and that 


why | aim here in part to espouse what I believe to be s« tL powel 
the air and not false pretenses about power. 

The memorandum of points which I now submit and which | 
he placed in the record ual t] S po nt out ( 1 re reaso Why the 
B-36 cannot deliver the bomb, cannot make effective delivery of the 
bomb upon Russian targets, against Russia’s effective utilization of 
air defense techniques which have been in existenc ce Worl 


War LI. 


(The memorandum referred to follows:) 
UNESCORTED LONG-RANGE BoMBERS CANN« MAK rre 1) 


(By Hamilton A. Long) 





Che fact that unescorted long-range bombers cannot make “effective delivery” 
in intercontinental air war applies not only to B-86's but to any other unescorted 
bombers, if opposed by now available air-defense techniques utilized by a great 
power, such as Russia or the United States, in reasonably adequate fashion. The 
unescorted factor is the critical element in this result, so the answer is the same 
even if the air war be not intercontinental but still involves distances in excess 
of the effective combat range. of escort fighters; for example, from Britain or 
France to Russia’s industrial region in the Urals This conclusion is supported 
by the following factual points 

1. The B-36 is the only big bomber-type aircraft we now ha Ww g rang 
The B-52 is only in the test stage; only two having been built so far for experi- 
mental purposes (per Secretary Wilson’s testimony, May 15, 1953) It is likely 
to be a year or more before production gets under way and then it will take sey- 
eral years to produce a large quantity of combat-ready B-52 

2. This means we have no intercontinental bomber for use in ir with Russia, 
because the B-36 is useless for this purpose—cannot make “effective delivery” 
against targets in Russia for the following reasons, part: 

(a) The addition of jet engines, to supplement the B-56’s or n engines, 
cut its mission range from about 10,000 miles to about 6,500 miles—not enough 


range to permit missions from the United States of America to Russia’s Urals 
region, for example 

(b) Even if the B-36 had 10,000-mile mission rar 
a bomber, as Gen. George Kenney warned (in his testimony in the B-36 hearings 
in 1949 before the House Armed Services Committee) would be the case when 
Russia should obtain effective all-weather (night) fighters with search-radar 
equipment ; which we have good reason to know, and must assume as sound mili- 
tary policy, she now possesses: adequate night fighters 


ge, it would be useless as 
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(c) Protecting escort fighters cannot accompany the B-86’s on such missions 
because too far; so the bombers would be helpless against swarming Russian 
interceptors even if the latter were armed only with cannon—doubly so against 
Russia’s rocket-armed interceptors which could fly near the bombers but out of 
cannon range and make the “kill” at leisure, one such rocket hit being fatal for 
any bomber (each interceptor carrying dozens, if not scores, of rockets). 

(d) The great distances involved—especially if flying across the Arctic re- 
gion—give ample time for easy discovery of the bombers far from Russia’s 
borders ; then plenty of additional time for interception and attack by succeeding 
waves of interceptors—insuring destruction well before even reaching Russia’s 
border and assuredly before reaching target areas in Russia. 

(e) If the defending fighter aircrafts’ rockets are equipped with proximity 
fuses and target-seeking—‘homing”—devices now available and, we must assume, 
in use by Russia—then the destruction of the bombers would be even more 
assured, doomed with certainty; yet this is their fate even lacking these devices. 

(f) Any B-386 mission against Russia from any other bases possible (outside 
of North America) would be similarly doomed to failure because of the same 
major defects; even assuming such bases would not be destroyed by Russia’s air 
attacks, or sabotaged by local Communists, the first day of war—for example, in 
Britain, Europe, North Africa, Mid-East, Japan, elsewhere. 

(9g) Our knowledge of facts supporting the foregoing points regarding Russia's 
airdefense capabilities is bolstered by the necessary military caution of assuming 
she has available the needed air-defense techniques and equipment, and that she 
has made effective use thereof—ready to defeat our bomber missions It is a 
cardinal military precept not to underrate the potential enemy; and, in the 
present circumstances, this applies especially to estimating Russia's setup. 

3. This means that the B-36’s, wherever based, hold no real threat for Russia. 

4. Russia knows these facts, so the Kremlin is not fooled by contrary claims 
by us 

5. By the same token, the United States of America can create an adequate air- 
defense against Russia’s bombers—by air defense-in-depth across Alaska and 
northern Canada and southward, using these same techniques, devices, and types 
of equipment; also by employing the B-36’s as airborne radar-patrol aircraft 
in North America’s defense setup. 

6. Today the United States of America is wide open to a supercollosal “Pear] 
Harbor” due to gross neglect by our military leaders—especially Air Force 
leaders—in this -onnection; who claim 80 percent maximum bomber destruction 
is all they can hope to accomplish, which spells air-defense bankruptcy. 

7. Regarding our seaborne, carrier-based aircraft, any bombing missions they 
would seek to accomplish against Russia would be likewise subject to limitation 
by the factor of lack of fighter-escort beyond the latter’s effective combat radius; 
and it is obvious, furthermore, that the Arctic Ocean approach to Russia is 
unavailable to them. From other directions the distances are so great that sea- 
borne air attacks against Russia are impracticable—certainly impossible against 
her heartland industrial region. Our Navy can guard us against any seaborne 
air attacks by Russia. 

S. The fatal defects of long-range unescorted missions are discussed in more 
detail, with some documentation, in the March 26, 1951, issue of The Freeman, in 
my article entitled “The B-36 Is A Tanker.” A copy is submitted herewith. To 
repeat, the factors discussed in this connection apply to all bombers on long- 
range unescorted missions—though the article’s particular subject is the B-36's 
uselessness, as a bomber. 

9. Published military information, ample to sustain a conclusive case in sup- 
port of the foregoing points, is available to any one interested in assembling it. 
There is nothing secret about it; and there is nothing new about it—for 
example, about the existence of effective air-defense techniques discussed in my 
article—despite the current ballyhoo to the effect that only recently such tech- 
niques have become or might soon become available. This hallyhoo revolves 
around certain Air Force research projects which are being much publicized 
partly, it would seem, to hide if possible the culpability of our military leaders, 
especially Air Force leaders, with respect to not providing the United States of 
America with effective air defense. 

10. The fact that Russia knows the military facts—knows that we cannot 
bomb her effectively—is highly significant for another reason. This is that 
it destroys the delusion that the threat of our bombing Russia has so frightened 
the Kremlin leaders since the war, and still does, that they dare not attack 
Europe—thereby giving Europe time to rearm, to be rearmed by us. This is 
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self-delusion in the nth degree on our part, to the extent that any one really has 
believed it. 

11. Our military leaders know not only that the Kremlin is not frightened, is 
not therefore held at bay, so to speak, by any such nonexistent threat of ou 
bombs; but they also know that Russia could have overrun Europe, and can do so 
today, at any time the Kremlin cared to give the signal earlier or decides to do 


so now. The evidence supporting this fact—that they know these grim facts 
is overwhelming. 
12. Our military leaders also know that there is nothing we can do effectively 


to oppose Russia in Europe militarily; for example, that we can never land 
another army in Europe—against Russia’s bombs—as Generals Bradley and 
Collins testified in effect in the 1949 B-36 hearings (pp. 521, 525, 555) 

13. The foregoing means, in part, that whatever we put in Europe (or Asia) 
is put there in effect for the benefit of the Kremlin—-which can seize it at will, 
and quickly ; whether an army division, or airfield, or factory, or anything else 
This means that “America Needs An AMERICAN Foreign Policy,” with policy 
limited to fit the limits of our power ; as stated in my pamphlet of that title sent 
to Congress in 1951. 


QUESTION OF SECURITY 


Senator Frreuson. Is there any question of security in your state 
ment ? 

Mr. Lone. Indeed not. I never deal in anything but published 
military facts. 

Senator Fereuson. The meeting is open and that is the reason I ask 
that. 

Mr. Lona. I deal only in published military facts because my posi 
tion is that the facts which are published, which have not been pre- 
sented adequately to the American people, are such that if the Amer- 
ican people knew that we have every reason to believe that Russia can 
stop our bombers and we can not stop Russia’s bombers, they would 
want something done to the military leaders who are responsible for 
this because America is open today to another Pearl Harbor due to the 
criminal negligence principally of our Air Force leaders 


SOVIET BOMBING OF AMERICA 


I am speaking as a lawyer and every word I use I use advisedly. I 
hold in my hand a release of Lt. Gen. Thomas G. White, Deputy Chief 
of Staff, Operations, United States Air Force, February 12, 1953, in 
which in a speech he reiterates that the Air Force leaders do not expect, 
no matter how many billions they spend, to be able to stop over 3 out 


of 10 Russian bombers, 500 out of a thousand; 700 Russian bombers 
coming into America with ordinary bombs could cripple us and with 
atomic bombs they could knock us to our knees. 

This is only a reiteration of what the Air Force policy has been for 


years consistently as pointed out for example In my article In the 
March 26, 1951, The Freeman, which is entitled. “The B-36 Is a 
Tanker,” which I ask be made a part of my statement at the end. It 
a short article. 

Senator Frrevson. It will be, yes. 


Mr. Lone. In there, General Vandenberg reiterates this idea that 
under the best conditions, the most favorable conditions, they do not 
expect to be able to stop more than 30 percent. General Wh te in this 
release of February that I have just referred to says, in addition to 
that: 

Ordinarily, we would expect our air defense force to be considerably less 


effective. 
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I say that is air defense bankruptcy without any excuse whatsoever, 
because we have every reason to believe, and as a minimum military 
policy we must assume (because you must never underestimate the 
potential enemy) that Russia has made effective use of these available 
air defense techniques. 

SOVIET AIR DEFENSE 


Senator Frrcuson. Have we attempted in any way to copy this 
Russian defense system ? 

Mr. Lona. The defense system is very simple, sir, and that is air 
interceptors in depth with air raid warning in depth because 
bombers going such distances as between the United States and 
Russia must go unescorted, and unescorted bombers, of course, can 
present no effective opposition to the attacking interceptors operating 
for the defense. So therefore, all you need t to do is to have your 
interceptors in depth and your air raid warning in depth. 

Senator Fereuson. Do you claim Russia has such ? 

Mr. Lone. I say there ise very reason to believe on the basis of pub- 

ished milit: iry inform: ition, and asa military policy we must assume, 
that Russia has been making use of what we know exists: we have 
reason to believe she has made use ot it. 

Now, whether or not she has made full use of it so that she would 
be able to check our bombers is beside the point when it comes to 
(merican air defense, and we have no pretense of a system of inter- 
ceptor fields in depth across North America from Alaska to Newfound- 
land with air raid warning set up indepth. By that I mean primarily 


l 


radar, 
REFERENCE TO ALSOP ARTICLE 
Now, this brings me to a very important point. There is a great 
hullaballoo at the present time about certain research projects. For 


example, in the Alsop article in the Saturday Evening Post of March 
21 of this year, We Can Smash the Red Bombers, it is admitted we 
can set up ‘the de fe nse syste mM provided we spe ond billions of dollars 
for the Air Foree. I say that is phony in view of the published mili- 
tary information which I got published in 1951 in this article in The 
Freeman. For example, as long ago as 1947 General Kenney, in 
charge of our Strategic Air Force, says that the B-36 type of big 
bomber used as a radar patrol plane in small quantity could create 
an effective radar screen. So you do not require these scores, hun- 
dreds, thousands of field stations, radar stations, with all the elabo- 
rate billions per year to keep them up or establish them. 

Senator Frereuson. Did General Kenney write an article on that? 

Mr. Lone. That was a public statement in 1947. I just happened 
to look In my clippings the other day. It was probably a speech. I 
do not recall the occasion of the statement. But he has said that, 
I am sure, repeatedly. 

General Kenney happens to be the man who in 1949 in the B-36 
hear hes before the House Armed Services Committee testified that 
(let me repeat, he was head of the Strategic Air Force after the war and 
was in charge of development at Wright Field—at least he was in 
charge of development, I do not know whether he was at Wright 
Field—in 1941 when they first conceived the B-36), when he came back 
after the war, he turned down the first B—36 as worthless, but they put 
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pressure on him to say that. with certain modifications it would be al 
right. But in the B-36 hearings in 1949 he testified that it was not 
any good asa day bomber pecause it could be knocked out of the ski 


and that if the Russians ever developed Lhnight hohte eq ppe 

radar for interception purpose , then the B—36 would be a tanker, a 
that is where I got the title for my artick i) Phe I 

The Navy testified in those hearing it aiveady La \ rite 
iuthough the Air Force so concentra 

had failed to develop one, and | e UN 

country, we had every reason to | eye { RR re eq i 
us or ahead of us because the lave everyth yr the Cre 

cluding the scientist and m iinet ( : { ( ‘ 
vear's ahead of us in developme! { Genel LeMay O 
after the war when he was head of our A 


ment setup. 


We have not only ho reasol. te ( e the 
Russians, but because of their combination with the Ge Lv 
every reason, as a matte of minimum milit ry j \ ; 
that we are hard put to it to keep u with them, we ot kept 
up with them. 

1949] HEARINGS 

In the B-36 hearings, to which I reft R ( 
Short accused General Vandenbe ra ol ly ) you | it-t 
lam using the word lying. He “half-truth.” A half-ti the 
shickest kind of le, as you know. That was with regard to the falla 
that some bombers will always get through. I dea { hat 
article and I will just refer to it to extent | Oo 
about the raids on Schweinfurt and Regensburg in 1 en « 
experience showed that big bombers cam cet throu without e 
and those raids were so disastrous, and they lost 20 percent in thoss 
raids in October 1943, th it they never ¢ are { eC ; oO (rel 
another daylight mission because d ( it. cou 
escort them. ‘They never sent anotl c 
and waited until the P—51 came in February 1944 AVE escort 
Tek tonehl cikthe f ‘ 1's n Europe as i 7 it { e offi 


306th Fighter Wing. 


ARTICLE IN LOOK MAGAZINI 


General Vandenberg has made a record before your cot ttee and 
about 2 weeks ago testified, if I am not mistaken I heard him savy it. 
that our planes are the best. Here is an article in Look magazine of 
April 7 which features a great picture of returned pilots from Korea, 
some of them of high rank, with General Vandenberg sitting in th 
middle of the picture, and the point of the whole art e Is that these 
very pilots say our fighters are not worth a hoot at high altitude because 
the VC annot climb with or maneuver with the Russia fiehters. 

Yet General V andenberg Says we have the best Luar Force, th 
best fighters. 

I will not take up your time with any more discussion of this point. 
I would like to refer the committee, although I am not askin g 
it be made a part of my record, to my statement made before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee on June 3. 
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Senator Fercuson. We are referring to the House records in our 
records. 

Mr. Lona. Very well. Here is a copy of that statement for ready 
reference. I would like to add that to what I have been saying about 
this, which can be proven; and when I say proven, I mean that if the 
generals are put on the stand under oath (and I would insist under 
oath so that the penalty of perjury is there) we can force them to 
admit the truth of the facts which I am talking about and which are 
stated in my memorandum of points just given you. I have very 
high Air Force authority who will back me up. When I say “very” 
I mean very. 

Senator Ferauson. We appreciate your coming in. 

Mr. Lona. If I may add just one other point, what I have been 
talking about is of the greatest consequence in another direction. That 
is, it completely undercuts our policy in regard to Europe and Asia— 
of pouring our resources into Europe and Asia—for this reason: Mr. 
Churchill popularized the idea, but did not originate the idea, that the 
Kremlin is held at bay by our bombs, yet we cannot deliver our 
bombs against Russia, therefore the Kremlin is not frightened and 
therefore nothing is holding them at bay, and our generals know that 
Russia can take Europe in a matter of days, and I can prove that. 
Some of our key generals have admitted that in the not too distant 
past. 

Now that being the case—Russia being able to take Europe any day 
she wants, practically within a matter of days—once she moves, the 
internal collapse in ‘those countries would be just ghastly. Every 
gun, every weapon, we put in Europe is being put in e effect in Russia's 
warehouse to take any day she wants, gutting ourselves of our own 
much-needed resorces, not creating an air defense in North America, 
and thereby in my opinion laying the basis for suicide. 

I want to talk now about your specific problem. 


SOVIET CONQUEST OF EUROPE 


Senator Henprickson. You said Russia could take Europe any time 
she wanted to, sweep over Europe. 

Mr. Lona. Yes. 

Senator Henprickson. Why doesn’t she do it? 

Mr. Lone. I would say that there is nothing that would be sillier 
than for her to stop our gutting ourselves of our war resources and 
pouring them into her warehouse. ‘That is only one reason. There 
are a lot of reasons. 

Senator Henprickson. That is a good reason. 

Mr. Lone. As a matter of fact, that is a superb reason. In fact, it 
is sheer madness for us not to recognize that fact. I could quote you 
some very top statesmen in Europe, for example, who are shocked 
with the idea that Russia is just sitting back and laughing while Eu- 
rope collapses from within. But the worst is that we are pouring our 
resources there every day and at the same time we are gutting ourselves 
in this country and bankrupting ourselves and doing everything in this 
country per the Kremlin’s plan. The pattern could not be more per- 
fect if it were written in the Kremlin. And I will call your atten- 
tion to my statement before the House Foreign Affairs Committee on 
June 3. I included two little statements that I had published 3 or 4 
days after we went into Korea, pointing all this out, and pointing out 
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the political reasons why we went into Korea. It is nothing but a 
quichannd pit, and there is only one thing to do when in a quicksand 
pit: Get out. 

Now, in 1950, according to my researches, it was claimed by the mili- 
tary leaders, including General Eisenhower, that $15 billion was ade- 
quate. That was after we got into the North Atlantic Pact. Now, 
the only thing that has happened since then is the Korean operation. 
It looks as if we would be getting out soon, and then we would be back 
to the status quo at the time when $15 billion was adequate. 

General Bradley about that time testified that he would never ask 
for the big figure of $20 billion. So, I say that we can save billions 
upon billions, tens of billons of dollars, if we can quit pouring it into 
Europe, where we are giving it to Russia, and by using only a small 
fraction of it we can set up an air defense in this country, in North 
America, that will be effective. 


WESTERN EUROPE DEFENSI 


Senator Henprickson. Can Western Europe set up this defense ? 

Mr. Lone. No, sir. Russia can take Europe any time she wants. 
When a neighboring territory is completely bankrupt of power, the 
great continental power adjacent to it—such as ourselves to Mexico, 
or Russia to Europe—will not permit any opposing power to be 
created: not even if we try. 

Now, there is one other point I would like to mention. When I said 
that our generals know that we cannot save Europe, I am talking 
about the published testimony, the public testimony, of Generals 
Bradley and Collins in the B-36 hearings in 1949 that never can we 
land another army in Europe. They used big words: we never can 
have another amphibious landing like “Normandy” (in World War 
II). That is one reason v hy every man we put in Eurone is a corpse 
or slave at the Kremlin’s pleasure, and there is noth'ng we can do 
about it except the few that can jump on the planes and get out if the 
Russians start into Europe. 

Now, this is the most deadly serious thing in the world because some 
morning at 5 o’clock or on June 26, the morning of June 26, any year 
since the war, we have been wide open to air attack from Russia, and 
nothing is being done about it. 

As Mr. Wilson said, they are boondoggling with all these research 
projects. Actually, sir, you will be astonished to learn, as I was re- 
cently, that the first great project they set up about a year and a 
half ago was a project to decide whether or not we needed any air 
defenses against Russia’s bombs. That is in the article in the Satur 
day Evening Post I referred to. I won’t take any more of your 
time. I just want to make this suggestion, and I make it in all 
seriousness : 

DEMAND FOR PUBLIC INVESTIGATION 


America’s very existence, very independence, very security, the 
soundness of our Republic—as an American republic. American tradi- 
tions, not socialist and not bankrupt, and with man over the state 
and not the state over man, God save us from The Military over the 
people—demand a public investigation of this, using only known mili- 
tary facts such as I deal in exclusively, of the broadest scale, with 
every witness, no matter who he is, put under oath and examined with 
great adequacy in the light of expert advisers of the committee who 
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hat to ask them and how to pin them down and follow 


through on the questioning, because, as you know, in anything like 


would know W 


this, as you found in your own questions, they slide out on a bypath, 
and so forth. But have them pinned down to “ves” or “no” answers, 
ud that means have adequate preparation such as you, a distinguished 
lawyer, would know very well how to prepare; they could be pinned 
down to practically the yes or no answer. I urge this in behalf of 
\merica, in behalf of the boys who have just died in Korea and the 
( f WhO \ iLL chic if we keep up thi madnes and in bel ilf of America’ 
posterity. 
Che article referred to, publi hed in The Freeman, March 26, 19 


follows:) 
THe B-36 Is A TANKER 


By Hamilton A. Long 


| Lele nd falsities in the propaganda in support of the B-36 need to 
be posed. The policy of silence about its inadequacies must end. Official, pub 

ed Air Force informatio f propel correlitd and evaluated—reveals the 
trut The B-36 is just a tanker. The Kremlin knows, The American people and 
Congress should know 

Che question is this: In a Russo-American war, can the B-36 (or any other 
bomber, for that matter) make “effective delivery’ of bombs against Russiar 


gets; bombs in such quantity, against so many targets of such basic impor 


tance militarily, and so continuously, as to impair gravely Russia’s capacity and 
will to carry on the war‘ 
The critical importance of the question is due partly to the fact that Russia’s 
tomic bombs can prevent the landing of an American army in Europe. This 
is admitted by Generals Bradley and Collins, top military officials, in the 1949 
earings of the House Armed Services Committee regarding the B-36, and later 


confirmed in effect by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. America’s atomic bombs can 
likewise prevent a Russian army from landing in North America. 
What about air operations? <Air-defense techniques now available—to Russia 


as well as to America—permit blocking of long-range bombers operating without 
fighter escort, as the distances are too vast for fighters to accompany them. Our 
best jet fighters’ combat radius is only about 1,000 miles. The lack of fighter 
escort means the Soviet fighters would control the skies over Russia and the adja 
cent seas and territories. This dooms our bombers. In Air Force circles, it is 
tic 1 "7 an’t transport anything through the air unless your fighter 
planes control it’—as Air Force Secretary Symington said in September 1948. 

What are these effective air-defense techniques? They are related to the four 
phases of air defense: Detection, trailing, getting into attack position, attacking 
effectively. The following discussion of these four phases, in this order, will deal 
primarily with a transarctic mission taking off from bases in the United States; 
but the factors—especially lack of escort—would be much the same even if the 
bases were as near Russia as West Germany. 

The bases could not be that near, of course, because the Soviet Air Force, aided 
by local Communist traitors, can destroy all hostile big airbases in Eurasia on 
the first day of war, and can quickly neutralize, at best, those in the British 
Isles—reportedly admitted by Britain’s military leaders to be indefensible against 
the V—2 rocket alone—and likewise those in Japan. Any big bases in north Africa 
would be easily and quickly destroyed by air attack and sabotage. 

The first phase, detection of the bombers, would find the Kremlin aided by 
spies in the United States, who would send word, by clandestine radio and 
otherwise, of the bombers’ takeoff. Once the bombers are over the polar region, 
perhaps even over A) ce C: da, the Russian air-warning ne including radar, 
must be expected to begin to operate. If in the nightless summer, which the 
Kremlin would surely choose for starting the war, daylight conditions would 
facilitate detectior High-flying bombers’ vapor trails are visible to the eye for 
100 miles, stretching from horizon to horizon. There and lower, in the cloud 
or “weather” area, radar would reveal them. 

Just before starting the war, Russia would surely establish numerous eye 
spotter and radar ground stations (on land or ice) in the Arctic region—even 
on our side of the North Pole, and perhaps even in the wilds of Arctic Canada 
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In 1947 General LeMay, now head of our Strategic Air Force, admitted: “We 
are more than 10 years behind Russia in aeronautic research and developments.” 
He had earlier admitted that the Germans were 15 years ahead of us in funda- 
mental research in 1945, 

It is absurd to assume that the Soviet fighters cannot take and maintain the 
attack position regardless of the bombers’ altitude or any other factor, Our Air 
Force’s own wartime experience proves that, under these conditions, the unes- 
corted bombers wre doomed during the hours upon hours of fighter attack, going 
in to the target alone, doubly so coming out. A 1945 report of the Air Force 
Evaluation Board,’ for example, concluded thut once fighters closed in on a bomber 
it Was as good as gone unless hey missed or broke off the attack. The danger 
to the bomber, it found, was measured primarily by whether fighters would inter- 
cept. Once interception was made, the bomber losses were almost directly 
proportional to the period of sustained fighter attack. 

In the engagements on which this report was based, the fighters were equipped 
merely with guns, whereas the Russian fighters will have rockets far outranging 
the guns of the bombers, leaving the latter utterly helpless. Even the crude 
rockets first used by German fighters in 1943 against our unescorted bombers on 
daylight missions over Germany were deadly. The bomber losses rose until, in 
one October raid, they were about 20 percent. This disastrous development 
forced the complete abandonment of unescorted daylight missions, as admitted 
by the official history of the Air Force. 

Vastly improved rockets are now available. In 1949 Gen. J. T. McNarney, then 
head of the Air Force Materiel Command, announced that there were then avail 
able for bomber interception, to be launched from fighter planes, “** * air-to-air 
missiles [rockets] which could be launched under their own rocket power at super- 
sonic speeds to targets several miles away. By means of a radar homing device 
Within the missiles they will track down the enemy [bombers], even in evasive 
action, and, by means of proximity fuses, they will be detonated when within 
lethal range of the enemy [bombers].” 

Fired from just beyond a bomber’s gun range, rockets even without these devices 
will be fatal; with these devices they will do their deadly work even when fired 
from miles away. There are types of homing device other than the radar type 
for example, the thermal variety which seeks heat and heads for the bombers’ 
engines. No effective defense is now available against air-to-air rockets so 
equipped ; and it is believed that none is likely in the foreseeable future. 

There is every reason to assume that Russia is ready to use such rockets. The 
Russians and Germans have been far ahead of us in the rocket field; witness 
the V-2. Bombers cannot use rockets effectively, moreover, because when fired 


cross wind (any way except straight forward or rearward) they “weathercock”— 
turn into the wind made by the bombers’ high speed. Fighters will always attack 
so as not to be exposed in such front or rear position if bombers are ever armed 
with rockets. Even the Russian patrol planes could, however, use such rockets 
effectively against the bombers. 

Under these conditions the doom of the bombers is double sealed by the wall 
of fire they will encounter in key target areas, where shells and rockets—equipped 
with homing devices and proximity fuses—will be used by ground defenses. 
Some United States military authorities have conceded that if Germany had 
had the proximity fuse alone she could probably have denied the German skies 
to our bombers in World War II. The Russians have it; just as they have our 
supersecret self-aiming antiaircraft guan—a sample having been shipped to Russia 
by the United States Army in 1944, according to a reliable report. 

Other grave handicaps will beset the bombers’ attempt to make effective 
delivery. For example, the underground installations of the Russians; effective 
camouflage (like the undetected German wartime factory with a small forest 
growing on its roof); and lack of photographically made air maps of Russia 
giving precise locations of targets or even of key target areas, like cities. Such 
maps are essential to effective bombing; especially since the bombers—under 
deadly attack all the while and very limited in fuel supply—would have no time 
to cruise around looking for the target. 

Bomber attacks in darkness—when and where darkness might exist—would 
not offer any substantial advantage of added secrecy because the Russian radar- 
warning net and radar-equipped planes can operate effectively at night, in all 





1 Eighth Air Force Tactical Development, 1945, as commented on in an article by Col. 
Dale O,. Smith in Air Force Air University Quarterly Review (reprinted in Flying, February 
1949). 

2 The Army Air Force in World War II : 1949, vol. 2, p. 704. 
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weather. In the 1949 hearings General Kenney stated incorrectly that there 
was not in existence anywhere a radar-equipped fighter plane capable of operating 
at night at bomber altitudes (over 40,000 feet). He based this erroneous assump- 
tion on the fact that the Air Force had, through gross negligence, failed to develop 
such a plane—of critical importance to national defense—although the Navy 
then had one in operation, as Navy officers later testified in the same hearings. 
There is every reason to assume that the Russians, too, then had one, developed 
with the aid of the Germans who had effective radar-equipped night fighters in 
the war; and it is conceded that the Russiins now have such a plane. 

This makes of controlling significance General Kenney’s 1949 testimony that 
the necessarily unescorted B-36 was then fit only for night missions (ruling out 
entirely any trans-Arctic mission in the nightless summer months), and that 
“if they get a night fighter with a search radar that can operate at 40,000 feet, 
the B-36 will become a tanker.” The Navy then had such a plane. The Air 
Force now has cne, as admitted by Air Force Secretary Finletter on January 29, 
1951. The Russians certainly have one now. The B-36 is just a tanke1 

From the foregoing facts alone, it is obvious that the short-range bombing 
missions of World War II—for instance, between Britain and Germany—cannot 
be soundly compared with vastly longer bombing missions in any Soviet-American 
war. Even during the last war, moreover, the Air Force saying, “some bombers 
will always get through,” was misleading. It was a half-truth at best because of 
the unbearably high loss rate for unescorted bombers when the Germans’ use 
of rockets forced abandonment of daylight bomber missions, as we have 

When General Vandenberg employed this fallacy (some bombers will always 
get through) in the 1949 hearings, a committee member accused him of 
only half the truth, and brought out the crucial fact of unbearable loss rate, 
citing the Air Force’s own official wartime history Yet General Vandenberg 
continues to deal in this misleading halftruth, and in other respects to falsify 
the picture regarding the vulnerability of our unescorted bombers—as in his 
article in the Saturday Evening Post of February 17, ironically entitled “The 
Truth About Our Airpower.” 

In this article he asserted that the B—36 has the “ability to deliver the bomb 
anywhere in the world,’ yet made no mention of the key factors which would 
prevent this. In discussing the B—-36, he never so much as mentioned the fighters’ 
air-to-air rockets—equipped with homing devices and proximity fuses—nor even 
those used by the Germans in 1948 and undoubtedly improved upon by the 
Russians. 

The general also made the shocking admission that the Air Force does not 
even hope—despite maximum defenses—to be able to stop over 30 percent of 
Russia’s bombers; and that it would not be ready to achieve even this score now, 
in case of attack by Russia’s one-way bombers (numbering hundreds, he said) 
which can attack United States targets at any time. In other words, our Air 
Force leaders appear resigned to seeing 7 out of 10 Soviet bombers get through 
to destroy 7 out of 10 Kremlin-selected cities, atomic-bomb plants, B-36 bases, 
ports, or other targets. 

This figure of 30 percent, the general said, assumed that Russia would send 
100 bombers on a single mission. This Russia could do repeatedly because it 
has hundreds of bombers. Yet, by his own rule, our 60 B-36’s today could not 
be as effective as a single Soviet mission, even if all of them went in one raid on 
Russia. He admitted, moreover, that a mission of only a few Soviet bombers 
half a dozen or so—could be knocked down; which means, necessarily, that he 
knows the B-36’s in small-group missions could not get through to Russian 
targets even if Russia’s air defenses were as inadequate as ours under his inade- 
quate leadership. His figure of 100 bombers in a single mission pertains to the 
supposedly effective cross fire of bombers’ guns; but fighters equipped with 
rockets will make these guns useless, 

These faults in General Vandenberg’s article are matched by his exaggera- 
tion—to the point of gross misrepresentation—of the difficulties that impede our 
establishing an adequate radar-warning network for North America. He never 
mentioned the key role which can be played by airborne radar. 

Vandenberg and his coleaders of the Air Force have been trapped by their own 
web of fallacies and falsities into admitting their own incompetence and the 
bankruptcy of our air defense. Their default is General Bradley’s by adoption 
because he has joined in propagating their fallacy that “some bombers will get 
through,” as he stated on January 22, 1951, in testifying before a congressional 
committee. 


seen, 


telling 





® Record of hearings, House Armed Services Committee ; 





October 1949, p. 464 
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America can and should—indeed, must—have an adequate air-defense system 
North America, consisting of defense-in-depth arrangement of a radar-warning 
etworl ground stations and r patrols) and of operating fighter fields. 
i's defense setup must at least match Russia’s. This can be done by 
ploying in Alaska and Canada (with Canada’s cooperation) the radar and 
fighter facilities to be created in future, as well as those which the Air Force 
now has distributed all around the world—sheer waste as far as America’s 
ne defense is concerned {nd the cost would not be as great as that of the 
prese waste 
After the 1949 hearings the committee ignored the question of the B-36’s 
ipa bility In its 1950 report it merely stated that each of the armed services 


hould decide on the merit of its own weapons. It said this despite the con- 

ncing factual case presented against the B-36, and also despite the fact that, 
oon after the hearings had ended, General Collins, speaking as Army Chief of 
Staff, admitted that the United States could not wage intercontinental war with 


existing weapons (including the B-36). This meant, he said later, that overseas 
bases would be needed to prov de fighter escort and refueling for the B 36's, 
regarding which he said the Joint Chiefs of Staff were “in accord.” 

Chis statement was confirmed by General Bradley’s testimony on January 22, 


1951, that in case of attack 
Che initial retaliation against an enemy by strategic bombing will be provided 
the air power and the necessary Army and Navy support to seize and hold the 
bases from which to operate are in our hands the moment an emergency arises. 
[Italics mine. ]”’ 

In other words, Bradley and Collins and the other leaders of the Armed Forces 
know that uneseorted bombers cannot make “effective delivery.” Yet they con- 
tinue to help befuddle the people and Congress about the B-36 to help build up 
within the Defense Establishment a colossal B-36 empire which is a fraud mili- 
tarily, a bankrupting process for the Nation’s economy. 

As any sensible citizen can see from the foregoing facts alone, the mystery 
cloaking the B-36's inadequacies as a bomber is fooling only the American people, 
not the Kremlin. These facts lead inexorably to this conclusion: The B-36 as a 

mber is America’s one-way flying coffin capable of making effective delivery 
only of the corpses of its suicide-mission crew members 


Senator Frercuson. Now, we have the statements of C. M. Boyer, 
Reserve officer; A. J. Hayes, International Association of Ma- 
chinists; J. R. Roth; Charles A. Parker, executive director, National 
Aviation Trades Association; C. H. Olson, American Legion, Pro- 
motion of Rifle Practice: and Miles D. Kennedy of the American 
Legion on the National Training Security Commission. 

Senator Frereuson. Mr. Boyer, will you proceed, please ? 


STATEMENT OF COL. C. M. BOYER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, RESERVE 
OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Boyer. Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, on behalf 
of the Reserve Officers Association I want to thank you for the oppor- 
tunity of placing our views before your committee. We are fully 
aware of the tremendous task you have in providing funds for the 
security of the country and at the same time keep the overall appro- 
priation within certain limitations. 

Our Reserves are urgently needed to provide adequately for the 
security of our country. The time element we have enjoyed in the past 
is no longer with us. We cannot plan to complete training after initia- 
tion of hostilities. Korea revealed the services had to call and utilize 

without affording them refresher training. It is common 
the more training an individual receives while on inactive 


reservists 
) } 
Know ledg 


itv. the less refresher training will be required before reporting to 
ve duty. 
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The Reserves are charged with a dual mission. One mission is to 
furnish organized units and the other mission is to furnish individuals 
is replacements—in the past known as the Volunteer Reserve. 

Prior to Korea, in all wars in which we have participated, the units 
were called first and we had sufficient time to give refresher training 
to the individual replacements. When the Korean situation developed, 

ur country was confronted with a new problem; that is, how the 
Reserves would be used in case of a limited mobilization. In case of 
ill-out war all the Reserves would be called and the solution was 
imple. When the Korean situation developed, we found that we did 
not need units as urgently as we needed replacements. Consequently, 
we have been in the ridiculous position that the units who have been 
receiving pay have, toa great extent, remained at home while the indi- 
vidual replacements who receive no pay and very little training have 
served during this Korean situation. 

Immediately following the start of the Korean situation we found 
there was no law on the statute books dealing with the use of the 
Reserves in a limited mobilization and that the Defense Establishment 
had made no plans as to how the Reserves would be used in limited 
i capacity. Consequently, two things happened : 

First, at the start of the Korean situation, our Reserves were ordered 
to duty and for the first few months practically no refresher training 
was given them. 

Second, undue hardships were inflicted on thousands of these indi- 
viduals due to the fact the time ele ment did not permit screening and 
weeding out those individuals who would suffer untold hardship by 
reporting for duty. 

The Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, enacted by the last Congress, 
is one piece of legislation which we feel, if properly implemented, i 
the Magna Carta for the Reserves. It divided our Reserves into two 
categories—the Ready Reserve and the Standby Reserve. The only 
difference in these two ce: ategories is the question of vulnerability for 
recall. The Ready Reserve is that reserve that will be ordered for a 
limited mobilization, while the Standby Reserve is the balance of our 
reserve which is needed in case of all-our war. In case of : an all-out 
war, in all probability the majority of both the Ready and the Standby 
Reserve would be ordered to duty almost simultaneously. This being 
true, the Reserve Officers Association believes that the Standby Re- 
serve must receive training. 

We know that if we become involved in world war ITI, in all prob- 
ability it will start with an attack on this country and unless we have 
a reserve trained and available to counteract the effect of such an at- 
tack, we can receive a blow that would jeopardize the security of our 
Nation. 

It was the intent of the Armed Forces Committee of Congress. as 
developed in the hearings of these committees, that the Standby 
Reserve would be composed of organized units as well as individual 
replacements and that there would be money appropriated for the 
training of these units and individuals in the Standby Reserve. From 
reports we have received it would appear that the proposed Appropri- 
ations Act does not provide for money to be used for the pay of organ- 
ized units or individuals in the Standby Reserve of the Army and 
the Air Force. 
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It would appear that the present size of the regular services will be 
reduced to a certain extent. This being true, we believe that this 
reduction should be offset by an increase to provide training for 
additional Reserves, in order that our overall strength will not be 
diminished. 


PROPOSED BUDGET REDUCTION 


We are somewhat disturbed that the propose od budget does not afford 
the opportunity for additional individuals not assigned to units to 
receive at least 15 days active duty training. We would recommend 
your committee consider a revision of the proposed budget to provide 
for at least 15 days active duty training for 25,000 Army Reserve offi- 
cers, 25,000 Navy and Marine Corps Reserve officers, and 25,000 Air 
Corps Reserve officers. Many of these officers live in isolated areas 
where it is imposible for them to join an organized unit and partic i- 
pate and sufficient money should be provided so that officers in this 
category could expect to receive a 15-day refresher training course at 
least once in every 3 years. 

We would strongly recommend to your committee to consider the 
advisability of a provision in the Appropriations Act which would 
state 50 percent of the money appropriated for the inactive duty and 
active duty training of the Reserve shall be allocated to the St: andby 
Reserve. 

The appropriation for the inactive duty training and active duty 
training of the Reserves during the past few years has primarily pro 
vided for inactive and active duty training for the Organized Reserve. 
The only money appropriated for the pay of individuals has been an 
appropriation that provided for 15 days active duty training for ap 
proximately 15,000 Army reservists, approximately 15,000 Navy: re- 
servists, and a smaller number of Air reservists. 

The appropriation covering Army reservists, and to a certain extent 
it is true of the other services, divides the 8p propriation into four 
main divisions: “Active duty training pay,” “Inactive duty training 
pay,” “Equipment,” and “Facilities.” The appropriation for the 
present fiscal year provided for inactive and active duty training for 
approximately 225,000 officers and enlisted men. 

Inasmuch as we have no procurement system for enlisted Reserves, 
our organized units have had a very difficult time in maintaining the 
eminimum strength required. Consequently, due to the loss in en 
listed personnel, the amount of money requested for the present fiscal 
year will not be used. The restrictions placed on the payment of 
money appropriated for the Reserves, either by the Defense Depart- 
ment or the Bureau of the Budget, prevents money ap propen ated for 
organized units to be used in the training of individual replacements. 

We would strongly recommend the Appropriations Act for the 
coming fiscal year provide that money appropriated for the training 
of the Organized Reserve, if not used for the training of the Organized 
Reserve, be used by the various services for the active and inactive 
duty training of individual Reserves at the discretion of the Secretary 
of each of the services. 

We understand there has been a limitation placed on travel by pri- 
vate automobile for Army reservists for their 15-day active duty 
training. There is a very small saving involved but from a morale 
standpoint it is harmful to the Reserves to be so restricted. 
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In SuMImMaY up, we would strongty recomme ad to your co iiittee 
that the Appropriation Act for the coming fiscal year provide 

(a) Pay for inactive and active duty training of the Standby Re 
serve, 

(6) Pay for active duty training for a larger number of individual 
replacements, 

(c) That money appropriated for inactive and active duty traming 


for the Oroaniz “| Reserve. if not used for the training of the Orga “1 
Reserve, be spent for the pay and training of 11 dividual replacements 


as the Secretary of the Various services shal] direct. 

(dq) That the restriction placed on reservists for travel to active 
duty training by private automobile be eliminated. 

Senator I erGuson. Proceed please, Mr. H ives. 


STATEMENT OF A. J. HAYES, PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS 


GENERAL STATEMEN' 


. Hayes. Mr. Chairman and members of he » subcommittee, I ip 


vente this opportunity to present the views of the International 
Association of Machinists on this very serious subject of Air Force 
appropriations. Our interest and anxiety in this subject stem from 
two important factors: (1) We are seriously concerned about the 
security of this country) and our ability to defend this Nation against 


attack from without: (2) we as a labor or@anization, represent more 
than two-thirds of the emplovee in the airframe industry. 


GOAL OF 14 WINGS 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff and the secretary of Defense agreed 2 
years ago that the minimum goal for the Air Force should be 1&3 mod 
ern air wings by 1954. Although economic connreees eine have de 
laved the progri umn until 1956, the top authorities are convinced that 
this is still the minimum force which this country needs to assure its 
security. srrpctes. og Department of the Air Force, we now have 
L106 wings il 1 operation, After Investigation, the chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee reported that we o1 ly have 93 
vings at their full or almost full strength. This is indeed a very 
serious disclosure when we consider the fact that some of our most 
eminent military leaders and civilian defense officials disclosed the 
fact that Russia has matched our air a and is now exceeding it. 
You will recall that approximately a vear ago, General Twining, when 
questioned by members of the Senate Ap 7 noe riations Committee on 
the question of air superiority, agreed with Ge ners al | br: acdley anc stated 
that by 1954 the Russians will have 2 and 3 times quantitatively the 
size force that both the Air Force and the N: avy of this country have. 
General Twining further stated that even qu \alitativel y, the Russians 
will be as good. if not better, than the Americ: Air Force by 1954. 
‘J his bears out the warning made by our militai \ aadie ssnortiv atter 
the close of World War II. At that time it was a known facet that 
the Soviets were retooling for an e ee d production of jet aircraft. 
Since 1946 this program has been steadily increased until today we are 
advised that they have iemanalnenl ly 20.000 modern aireraft in then 
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combat units. When we compare this unit against the reported 6,000 
aircraft we have in combat units, it certainly leaves no room for com- 
placency. It is all the more startling to be told that Russia has at least 
a thousand long-range bombers which are capable of reaching any 
point in the United States. Couple this with the responsible estimates 
that the Russians will h: ave a stoc kpile of about 400 atom bombs by 1955 
and it is all too obvious why we must hi ave a strategic air command at 
full strength and ready at a moment’s notice not only to defend our 
land, but carry a full-scale attack against the enemy. 

We must also remember that for the first time in American history, 
one generation of Americans has been called on to fight two wars. 
Any weakness which would invite atomic war is certainly opposed by 
every thinking citizen. The danger of a complacent attitude and a 
second-best air force cannot be tolerated if we are to remain a free 
people. We must remember that our fighting forces struggled for 
more than a year in Korea with but a handful of aircraft because we 
failed to maintain our forces after World War II and allowed our 
planes to be placed in mothballs, curtailed aircraft production and 
returned our skilled pilots to civilian life. This shortage was directly 
attributed to the fact that the 80th Congress failed to appropriate 
the necessary funds to assure an adequate Air Force. Yet, with that 
experience of the relatively short past, again today we are confronted 
with the threat of cuts in the amount of over $5 billion in the Air 
Force appropriations, 


IMPROVED SOVIET AIR FORCE 


As I have stated, officials charged with our national security have 
warned us that the Soviets are improving and enlarging their air 
force each day. We know that this mass-destructive ¢ apability is the 
most dangerous threat that the United States has ever faced. We are 
further advised that of the proposed $5,090 million cut, $3,169 million 
of this amount reduced by the new budget, i is appropriations for air- 
craft and related procurements. If this proposed cut is accepted by 
the Congress, it is not hard to visualize the effect the revision and pro- 
duction rescheduling will have on our total plane production. It will 
not only force a stretchout in present lead time, but will also have a 
very definite effect on the development of new supersonic prototypes 
now on the drafting boards and in the experimental laboratories of 
our major aireraft companies. It is no secret that today it takes ap- 
proximately 20 months of productive effort to complete an F-86; it 
takes approximately 25 months to complete an F-102; 26 months to 
complete a B-47 bomber and at least 27 months to complete a B—52 
bomber. This is why we emphasize that in this dangerous era in which 
we live. and confronted with the actual danger of attack from superior 
forces, the appropriations should not be reduced, after considering our 
ultimate needs. 

We agree that everv American citizen is for economy, particularly 
in our military establishments. Certainly, waste and extravagance 
must be eliminated and we have a right to expect effective and efficient 
management of our Federal military funds. This, however, must not 
be confused with the basic goal of a minimum Air Force which is 
needed to counter the strength of the Soviet offensive might. Field 
Marshall Viscount Montgomery, deputy supreme commander of the 
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Allied forces in Europe, stated recently that the Western World 
could not hope to match or stop the mass armies of the Soviet Union 
and our only hope for victory was to concentrate our strength in a 
superior air force. This statement was made to newsmen at the Na- 
tional Press Club here in Washington on March 30 of this vear. It 
2 an essential that we have an air force so strong that it will not only 
be able to repeal an atack but it will deter aggressive thoughts of an 
enemy. It isalsoa recognized fact that our best defense is an atomic 
air force so powerful that the enemy realizes it could strike crippling 
blows at an instant’s notice. We have learned by e xperience that air- 
craft production cannot be adjusted to defense requirements by last 
minute decisions. From the figures which I have previously recited, 
it is all too evident that aircraft do not come off the assembly line with 
the same speed as trucks, tanks, or machine guns. Therefore, failure 
to place aircraft orders in 1953 means, very realistically, a failure of 
deliveries in 1955 and 1956. It is also very important on we stay 
ahead of any potential enemy, not cals in respect to our Air Force, but 
also in our capacity to produce the best weapons. This requires a 
healthy and progressive manufacturing industry and a pool of the best 
trained technicians and workmen. 


CONCERN OVER PROPOSED REDUCTIONS 


We believe our leaders should proceed very cautiously in reducing 
the present mobilization base, particularly as it affects our Air Force. 
We are deeply concerned about the rumored plans to force certain 
producing plants out of defense production wht ich may easily weaken 
some of our greatest strengths. It must be remembered that today, 
with an Air Force of only 106 wings, there are 760,000 people employed 
in the American aircraft industry. According to the latest manpower 
figures issued by the United States Department of Labor, there are 
541,600 production and related workers directly engaged in airframe 
fabrication. These are American taxpayers. They represent a vital 
Ing inpower pool to our national defense. V ery ser ious thought should 
be given to any program or plan which would dissipate or weaken in 
any way this vital arm to the defense of this country. If we are to 
have and build the nec essary air strength, acknowledge to be a mini- 


mum of 143 air wings, it is obvious that we must find and train more 
skilled manpower instead of reducing that which we have at sea pres 
ent time. It must be remembered that in addition to being taxpayers 


and citizens of this country, the thousands of people we are talkin: 
about here are people who have acquired their skills through private 
and Government training and thus are a definite asset to the country 
when their skills are properly used. There is also a very human factor 
which should receive serious consideration in conjunction with ai 

craft production. We have witnessed the consequences of past deci- 
sions to delay and curtail the production of aircraft for reasons of 
economy and the so-called stretchout programs. In each of the in- 
stances which have followed such | thacks, the aircraft companies 


have been forced to lay off literally thousands of their empl yvees. 
Most of these emp! yvyees have been able to find jobs i ! stries 
which are se subject to the un ertall ties of pro luetior lietated by 
appropriation In some cases, however, the reductions have caused 


serious cae loyment conditions in particular localities due to the 
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fact that the nature of these aircraft companies and their business 
necessitates the hiring of thousands of people. This has a very dam- 
aging effect on the morale of these working people. It also has a 
very injurious effect on the community and business life in the area 
adjacent to these plants. It is also significant that following each 
of the past cutback and stretchout programs, within a very short period 
of time, it is decided that aircraft production must be expanded and 
then the lengthy process of recruitment and retraining must once 
again be started. 


PRODUCTION DISPERSEMENT 


Shortly after the commencement of hostilities in Korea and pri- 
marily due to the threat of invasion from the air, our military leaders 
wise ly decided to dlispe rse production so that in the event of an att: ick, 
the defense of our country would not be jeopardized by knocking out 
our concentrated industrial areas. In connection with this program, 
it was necessary in order to procure the required skilled personnel 
needed in aircraft production, to move families from one section of the 
country to another. As a part of this recruitment drive which the 
IAM participated in, families were persuaded to move from one coast 
to another so that production schedules could be met. These working 
people and their families made many sacrifices and endured hardships 
because they were responsible American citizens who realized that the 
country needed their skills to insure a safe place to live for their 


families. In some cases they were forced to sell their homes and move 
into trailers or temporary barracks, sometimes without adequate utili- 
ties such as as, light, sewerage, and even schools for their children. 


= most of the areas where the new aircraft plants have been built or 
reactivated, these working people have now purchased homes and have 
assumed the obligations of community life. Decision at this date 
to further curtail aircraft production or to concentrate the production 
in a few areas, most certainly would prove to be as unwise as were the 
past decisions, 

In this connection, it should also be pointed out that from our ex- 
perience gained through talking and corresponding with people 
throughout the leneth and breadth of this land. we are convinced 
that the American people do not want to gamble or take any kind of 
chances with our internal security. Our conclusions are substantiated 
in a nn poll made by Iowa Congressman Thomas E. Martin of 
people in his congressional district. In answer to the question, “Do 
you favor reduction in - fe nse spending io that may delay realization 
of the plan for a 143-wing air force?” 83 percent of the 4,570 persons 
who a swered the questionnaire voted against such a reduction. I 
might also point out that this poll was taken in a congressional district 
which does not h: ave, and is not de pe ndent upon, a large aircraft eae 
hor were these peop le predominantly labor people, as a bre ikdown 
of oc ipations shows shat the vast majority were far. ers, business- 
men. professional men. and white-collar workers. I emphasize this 
point because [ am not here today to m ike a selfish plea in behalf of 


housand of members whom we repre sent il the aircraft industry 
but rather to point up the seriousness of this subject to the American 
people. They know that there is no easy formula to the delicate bal- 


ance between internal deterioration and a threatening enemy, and 
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they are seriously concerned about trying to find an answer to a bal- 
anced budget and reduced taxes without crippling or reducing our 
forces needed for survival. 


REQUEST FOR FUNDS 


In conclusion, let me stress again that this is not a selfish plea on 


our part to merely maintain aircraft production for selfish motives. 
Our appeal here for adequate funds to continue our established pro 
gram 1s based solely upon conviction that to do otherwise can and will 
impair one arm of our national defense so vital to our survival. We 
also know from experience that there is no eco) omy which can be 
realized from these so-called stretchout programs, Therefore, it is 
our plea that Congress restore to the Air Force the proposed cut in 
the amount of $5 billion and particularly the $3 billion of this amount 
allocated for the procurement of aircraft and component parts. If, 
in its wisdom, Congress cdlesires to control the expenditures of such 
sums for the elimination of waste or extravagai { 

committees of Congress, such as Appropriation or Armed Services 








ice, then the proper 


should establish a joint watchdog committee or a commission to inven 


tory the dollar value of such appropriations but, under no cireum 
stances, should we gamble with our security or internal welfare. 


Senator Ferauson. Mr. Roth. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH R. ROTH, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Rorn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is 
strongly urged that this committee include in its considerations a 
recommendation that contracts made by the various branches of the 
armed services with the Fairchild Engine & Airplane Co., of Hagers- 
town, Md., be investigated, and if the facts warrant, that said con- 
tracts be canceled, with prejudice. 

In January 1945, Ranger Aircraft Co., of Farmingdale, Long Is- 
land, a subsidiary of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Co., swindled the 
United States Government out of $6 million on Army termination con- 
tracts, by selling the Government worthless, Army-rejected 6- and 12- 
cylinder airplane engine parts, parts used on training planes, planes 
our boys had to learn to fly before they learned to fly fighting and 
bombing planes. Instead of scrapping these parts in 1943 and 1944 
in accordance with Army regulations, Ranger-Fairchild stored them 
in a warehouse at 1884 Broadway, New York City, then in January 
1945, sold them to the United States Government for $6 million as 
Army acceptable material. 


FAULTY AIRPLANE ENGINES 


The Ranger-Fairchild Co. also swindled the Government out of 
more millions of dollars by selling the Government leaki Y alry lane 
training engines, and training engines with cracked bearings, in 1943 
and 1944. 

These frauds were reported to: 

Former Commander in Chief Harry 8. Truman; former Attorney 
General Tom Clark; former Attorney General J. Howard McGrath; 
former Attorney General James C. McGranery; former Chairman 
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Mead committee, James Mead; former Assistant Attorney General 
John P. Sonnett; former Secretary of Air Stuart Symington; forme! 
United States Attorney George Morris Fay; and others, and for the 
past 8 years, because of rotten politics, these frauds have been 
hushed up. 

This Fairchild Co. is the same company whose Flying Boxcars were 
crashing in November 1952, causing 97 American boys to lose their 
lives. These flying deathtraps are still being used by the Army, even 
though the Chicago Tribune states: 

They are a very large twin-engine craft, which have had in general a poor to 
dubious record in every theater where they have appeared. Our pilots want four 
engines for aircraft of this size. 

Ranger Aircraft Co. during World War II was never awarded the 
Army-Navy FE, and it lost a Packard motorcar contract. because it 
could not meet Packard Co. specifications, much less Army’s, yet Ran- 
ger-Fairchild Co. is at present working on hundreds of millions of 
dollars worth of United States Government contracts. 

Every member of this committee will agree that we should give 
our boys good tools to kill the enemy, not worthless tools to kill them- 
selves. 

Thank you. 

Senator Fereuson. Mr. Olson, do you have a statement ? 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE H., OLSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF THE 
AMERICAN LEGION’S NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Orson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I ap- 
preciate the opportunity to come before you today and express some 
of the views of the American Legion with regard to civilian marks- 
manship. It will interest the committee to know that our organiza- 
tion has been active in this program since World War I. There isn’t 
any question but that Legion leaders of the early twenties realized 
from war experiences with untrained men that shooting straight is a 
most essential element in the finished, common soldier who fights the 
bulk of the Nation’s battles. They sought to bolster an otherwise 
deteriorating defense system by encouraging able-bodied men and 
youngsters to use and care for the basic infantry w eapons, the rifle. 

From a small beginning the program has developed into an impor- 
tant training asset in the scheme of national defense. This could not 
have been accomplished without the help of a Congress that has been 
friendly to civilian marksmanship training. 


CIVILIANS ENGAGED IN RIFLE PRACTICE 


The total number of civilians engaged in rifle marksmanship at any 
one time is not as important as the fact that rifle clubs aereme the 
Nation are each year graduating rifle experts into the rank and file 
of our popu ‘lation. 

But some figures are necessary to bring out certain facts. According 
to latest information available to us there are 151,000 persons affil- 
ated with rifle clubs that have direct association with the Director of 
Civilian Marksmanship. These are organized into 3,133 senior and 
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junior clubs throughout the land. At least 100 new applications for 
affiliation are now being processed. Many of the organized clubs are 
directly sponsored by the American Legion. 

An interesting point is that senior clubs are using (on loan from the 
Government) the M1 (Garand) rifle which is the basic infantry 
weapon of the Army. This permits modern training methods with an 
ip-to date arm. 

How important is this civil-marksmanship training? Is it worth 
several hundred thousand dollars a year when we are trying to 
economize in all Government activities? There are several types of 
answers that might be used in the affirmative reply. I re me smber hav- 
ng been told by a gentleman from Wisconsin, Col. Frank Schneller, 
of an incident during World War I (and there were similar situa- 
tions, no doubt, in World War II, and the present conflict in Korea) 
while he was an operations officer in the 32d Division. He went out 
one night to meet several hundred replacements and guide them 
under cover of darkness to their units on the front. He met them 
and found that these hundreds of riflemen had not even removed the 
preserving cosmoline from their rifles. Here they were, about to be 

called upon to inflict losses on the enemy and fight for their lives 
with weapons that could not be fired until ¢ leaned. Even a few trained 
riflemen in that group could have prevented such a fiasco. A few dol- 
lars per head in preliminary training of some or all of this group 
would certainly have been well spent. 


REFERENCE TO STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN SHORT 


Not long ago Congressman Dewey Short, the distinguished chair- 
man of your Armed Services Committee, made the following state- 
ments before a gathering of representatives of the National Rifle 
Association in W ashington, according to the Evening Star of March 
97, 1953: 


Regardless of the atom bomb, guided missiles, strategic bombing, mechanized 
units, and all the tools of modern warfare, the concluding act in any war will 
continue to be a contest between men—men with rifles—and victory or defeat 
may Well depend on which men will have the ability to use their rifles best * * * 

There is no reason why every young man, when reporting for active duty in his 
country’s Armed Forces, should not have previously been trained in the use of 
the rifle. There is no reason why these young men, at age 18%, should not be 
proficient before they get into the service. Their forefathers were and these 
boys are no different type of breed. 

I don’t say that all rifle instruction in basie training can be done away with, 
if we teach civilians how to use a rifle as a youth, but I do say that much time 
and effort and money can be saved by reducing and supplementing the basic 
rifle training with civilian training. 


GOVERNMENT SHARE OF COSTS 


The American Legion is in agreement with Represe ntative Short’s 
statements. We consider such training programs supplementary to 
the military training the youth of this country will or may receive. 


Therefore, we firmly believe that the Feder: u Government should 
share in the cost of civilian marksmanship training. 
Instead of encouraging and assisting this program, we have been 


going in reverse for the past few years. Immediately following World 
War II some of the surplus ammunition was issued without charge 
for civilian marksmanship use. In addition, the appropriations for 
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the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice was practi- 
cally three times more than it is at present. Today, the surplus stocks 
have been diverted or frozen, and the appropriations have been cut 
sharply. 

We understand that the Department of the Army had asked for 
about a half million dollars for 1954 to carry on civilian marksman- 
ship training, but trimming brought this down to $100,000, according 
to the budget of January 9, 1953. We have no reason to believe that 
there has been increase in later budget considerations. 

The $100,000 is largely for the administration of the Board and its 
Division of Civilian Marksmanship. It does not afford any aid in 
the purchase of ammunition by the several clubs. We sincerely recom- 
mend that your committee increase this amount substantially. 

We believe an annual appropriation of a quarter of a million dollars 
in furtherance of civilian marksmanship development is entirely jus- 
tified on the basis of its present and potential value in our system of 
national defense. 

Senator Frreuson. Mr. Kennedy. 


STATEMENT OF MILES D. KENNEDY, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL LEGIS- 
LATIVE COMMISSION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee, 
on behalf of the national organization of the American Legion, may 
I express to you our thanks and appreciation for permitting us to be 
heard in connection with the appropriations for the National Security 
Training Commission for the fiscal year 1954. 

The American Legion urges congressional approval of the small 
amount which the January 9, 1953, budget provides for the continua- 
tion of the National Security Training Commission so that its studies 
relative to the preparation of an acceptable plan for the implementa- 
tion of universal-military training may be continued. 

Such a request is consistent with the intent and spirit of Public Law 
51 of the 82d Congress. The enactment of Public Law 51 was a reflec- 
tion of the will of the American people and was an acceptance of the 
principles of universal-military training. By this action the Con- 
gress itself provided the machinery for the continued st dy of this 
meritorious proposal. 

At a time when international situations are very touchy, and when 
our economic burdens are heavy, the American Legion firmly believes 
that the National Security Training Commission should carry on its 

task of developing an alternate program which may be acceptable to 
i Congress as a means toward maintaining milit: ary strength, and 
at the same time reduce staggering annual appropriations for large 
forces of full-time military personnel. 

The simple fact that Congress did not accept the first UMT plan 
offered by the National Security Training Commission (and there 
was a substantial difference of opinion) is no ergument for the elimina- 
tion of funds for the Commission. Any acceptable plan for universal 
military training must be comprehensive. A matter of such great 
moment to the United States should receive the most careful study 
and analysis. That should be done by a joint civilian and military 
group such as is the makeup of the present Commission. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF MILITARY TRAINING 


The basic philosophy of universal military training which has al 
ready been accepted by our country, brings about for the first time 

American history an equality of obligation on the part of all young 
ile citizens for the common defense. That the pi nt tar OSES 
but few to assume that responsibil lity is a strong argument sup 
port of National Security lraining Commission plant ne whic may 
result in fair distribution of the responsibility of bearing a 

We have reached a point now, as a leader of nations and the prin 
pal guarantor of world peace, when we must maintain a military 


streneth far greater than we have been accustomed to. To meet that 
responsibility and still live within our financial means, our citizen 
forces must be expanded. No more logical plan to act mplis! ch 
a program has been advanced than the program of universal military 
training. ‘To translate those principles into a workable plan, accept 
able to all our people, and to bring it before the Congre is the job of 


the National Security Training Commission. 

While we have no knowledge as to what figure has been approved by 
President Eisenhower for the fiscal year 1954, we note that forme 
President Truman approved a budget of $55,000 for the Nationa 
Security Training Commission, and it is with a view to the ruture 
to the long-range program of strength with economy—through uni 
versal military training in being—that the American Legion respect 


fully urges the subcommittee to approve a budget of not less than 
$55,000 for the operation of the National Security Training Commis 
sion for 1954. 

Attached hereto and made a part of this statement a true copy 


I 
of an article entitled “Will the Veterans Fight the Next War, Too? 
written by Lewis K. Gough, national commander of the American 
Legion, on the subject of Universal Military Training, and so forth. 
This article appears in the July 1953 issue of the American Legion 
magazine. I trust it will prove interesting to the members of the sub 
committee. 

(The article referred to follows:) 
WILL THE VETERANS FIGHT THE NEXT War, Too? 
UNDER PRESENT LAW, ALL MODERN SERVICEMEN ARE EARMARKED FOR 1 ‘TH t MILI 


TARY DUTY IF A NEW CRISIS COMES KOREA VETS AND THEIR FAMILIES SHOULD 
READ THIS 


(By Lewis K. Gough, national commander, the American Legi: 


This month the first wave of a brand-new class of American veter s will be 


coming out of our Armed Forces. These are thé men who went into military 
service after June of 1951 and have now served their required 2 years of active 
duty. 

Every able-bodied, sound-minded one of them, as he comes out, is in the 
reserves. Those of our new veterans who are no the res es voluntarily 
are in the reserves involuntarily Each of them, having put in 2 years of active 
duty, is subject to military recall at any time during the next 6 years 

Far from all of the men who will be coming out of service from now on fully 
understand that, under a 1951 law, they can be involuntarily recalled to active 
duty at any time up to 8S years from the day they were inducted I s the 
first law we ever had that requires men to enter the reserve It 
to veterans of active service 

I have talked with quite a few of these men and am cont I ed to 
see how many of them believe that they have « pleted the 11 ty to 
defend their country during the past 2 years and we | be the 


the first, to be required to serve if we should face a win 
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The truth is exactly the opposite, and the law is very clear. The applicable 
part of the applicable law, passed in June of 1951, says: 

“Each person who [after this law is passed] is inducted, enlisted, or appointed 
into the Armed Forces * * * shall be required to serve in active training and 
service in the Armed Forces * * * and in a reserve component for a total period 
of 8 years. * * * Each person, on release from active training and service * * * 
shal! be transferred to a reserve component * * * and shall serve therein for 
the remainder of the period [the 8 years] * * * and shall be deemed to be a 
member of such reserve component during such period.” 

It is important personally to all modern servicemen that they and their families 
clearly understand this law. 

Many of them seem to know nothing about it. Others have heard something 
about it, but believe that there is some other trained group that has never seen 
active service that is supposed to be called up ahead of them in a new crisis. 

There isn’t. 

There are others now in service who won’t be coming out for 2 more years 
who have enlisted for 4 years in the belief that only the 2-year draftees would 
have to stay in the reserves and be subject to involuntary recall. 

Not true. The law says, “Each person who * * * is inducted, enlisted, or 
appointed” has an 8-year military obligation. 

Also, the Defense Department can designate each of 1% million men from 
those who have joined the Armed Forces since June 1951 to participate actively 
in an Organized Reserve unit while in civilian life. 

When a veteran is thus designated, says the law, “* * * it shall be the duty 
of such person * * * [to join] such organized unit * * * and to serve satisfac- 
torily therein.” 

These 1!5 million new veterans who can be ordered to Organized Reserve 
training after completing their active duty would be called the Ready Reserve 
and could be recalled to active duty without the consent of Congress. 

All new veterans who are not designated for the Ready Reserve are in the 
Standby Reserve, and can be recalled whenever Congress gives the nod. 

Veterans of present service and their families should also understand that 
they may be called to a second or third period of active duty by virtue of their 
first without reference to the system of deferments and exemptions that apply to 
men who have not served once. 

A million fathers of draft age are currently excused from service because 
they are fathers. But the new veteran, like all reservists, is subject to recall 
without regard to fatherhood, although he has no choice about being a reservist. 
Fatherhood does count as a type of hardship in the recall of reservists. Under 
current practices, draft deferments go to men who can prove their wives are 
pregnant for the first time, while reservists may be excused from recall only 
if they have four or more children. 

There are 95,000 farmers 6f draft age who are now deferred from initial service 
because farmers are needed on the farm. The new veterans who become farmers 
are subject to recall without regard to their occupation. 

There are 35,000 men with special civilian skills who are now draft deferred. 
There are no such broad policies that interfere with the recall of reservists who 
have, or who develop, the same skills. 

Today, generally, a man over 26 years of age who has seen no military service 
is past the draft age and cannot be called up involuntarily under present law. 
But a man who is released from two years active service this month at the 
age of 27 can be recalled on receipt of military orders at any time through 
his 33d year 

Granted that the law makes the modern veteran subject to recall to service 
involuntarily and without benefit of being redrafted, what is the liklihood that 





he really would be called up first in the event of a new military crisis—and 
how likely would he be to be relieved as soon as possible? 

Maj. Gen. FE. C. Lynch is in charge of the Defense Department’s planning for 
the call-up of men for another military crisis, be it a new Korea or big war. 


a 
The law be'ng what it is, he has plenty of veterans, plus the rotating standing 
forces of veterans-in-the-making, and nobody else to count upon for mobilization 
day. Consequently, that is whom he counts upon. 

On March 14, the United Press sent out a news story based upon an interview 
with General Lynch. The New York Times labeled the story United States is 
held ready if new war comes. According to the United Press interview, General 
Lynch is counting on so many veterans of present and past and future service 
that his problem is not one of finding men. I quote the United Press story: 
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“What must be avoided, he said, is the ‘hysterical approach’ of m ng me 
into service before the military is ready for them.” 
General Lynch is the director of the Office of Manpower Require nt Ee 


itemized our mobilization day forces as follows: 

1. Two million World War II veterans. 

2. Three and a haif million men in the standing forces 

3. One million men a year who, us they now complete their military service 
are “funneled into the reserves.” 

Since it would be hysterical to call these veterans up too fast, it must follow 
that it would be even more hysterical to replace them so long as the veteran pool 
lasts. 

It is a plain fact that General Lynch can only plan on the use of such met 
on M-day as the law allows. Unless Congress actually creates a new, trained 
nonveteran Reserve—through universal military training—he must rely on 
an all-veteran Reserve if there is a sudden demand for more men to bear arms 
It’s as simple as that. 

Thus the new veterans’ chances of release from being the first to serve in 
war again hinge on the willingness of Congress to bring universal military train 
ing into being—to train nonveterans now for possible future need 

What are those chances? 

On the record, our only consistent manpower policy over the last & years 
has been to make as few nonveterans liable to military service as possible, even 
when this can be accomplished only by committing veterans to double duty 
The present law only strengthens this policy. 

The answers to our manpower problems are not simple, and they are by no 
means as simple as the present law makes them appear 

Many factors of our military manpower are often mentioned in top-level 
discussions, such as (1) fairness to the men who have served once; (2) the 
cost of making and keeping and using an adequate Reserve; (3) the minimum 
size of the trained manpower reserve that we must have to assure the national 
safety and back up our agreements with other powers, and (4) the necessity to 
keep on the homefront those civilians whose skills would be most needed at home 
in a military crisis. 

The first of these we have ignored. The second and third we have gambled 
with. The fourth we apply to nonveterans but not to veterans 

Between 1946 and the Korea war, we faced the vast threat of a major war 
with Russia, and during all that time we were committed to the U. N. ‘stop 
aggression anywhere” policy. 

We had the opportunity to train 4% million nonveterans reserves during those 
f years. Except for a handful of volunteer reserves, we trained exactly none 
We trimmed our Armed Forces ; we drafted 30,200 men to fill holes in the oceupa 
tion forces, and we wrecked our voluntary Reserve system 

Upon whom, then, did we rely for our clearly seen military needs, should a 
crisis have arisen? 

The crisis did arise—in Korea. Then we hurriedly committed 640,000 World 
War II veterans to involuntary duty and thus escaped being pushed off Asia 





But the recall of these veterans was not a “regrettable necessity.” [It was a clear 
expression of our policy of the previous 4 years. The North Koreans started 
the war. tut it was ourselves, long committed to a stop-aggression policy, who 


had no trained Reserves to fall back upon to stop aggression except the veterans 
of un earlier war. 

During all those 4 years we said nothing and did nothing to find men to back 
up our military commitments—except quietly to rely upon the veterans. Fairness 
had nothing to do with our manpower policies. 

How about the preservation of civilian skills for home-front needs This has 
been recognized under the draft, where it applies to nonveterans. 

However, during the years 1946-50, the World War II veterans were acquiring 
increasingly the skills to man our farms, factories, colleges, drawing boards, 
mines, hospitals, railroads, etc. When the day came that we needed the veterans 
we called upon them wholesale, without regard to civilian skills. We had to, 
because we had prepared no other plan. The proper use of basic civilian skills 
had nothing to do with the plans we had made to rely on the veterans for 
emergency military duty. 

What did cost considerations have to do with our pre-Korea military manpower 
policies? We “saved money” by not training new men. 

The World War II veterans got older, had children. When we were finally 
forced to call upon them in large numbers we spent some very quiet billions more 
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n ¢ependency allowances and housing at United States military camps for their 
ies, than a younger Reserve force of the same size would have cost us 


We did no favor to our pocketbooks or to the 444 million young men whom 


we didn’t train, when we failed to train them in peacetime. Had they been 
ain is a new civilian Reserve then, they might have been a force for peace 

a diplomatic backbone that could have prevented the Korea wat It must be 

remembered that the Korea war did not commence until we had flown every 

pennant of weakness from our mast. 


We were finally forced to train men we hadn't trained, to hurl them hurried! 
into war on the heels of the double-duty veterans World War II Not only did 
we eventually pay to train them, we were required to keep them on active 


war service, 


O pre-Korea determination not to train nonveterans could only have cost us 
more than it already has now cost us if we'd had a major war with Russia. Then 
it have been utterly disastrous. 

Thus there was no particular cost wisdom in our pre-Korea manpower policy 
\Vve gainbled with the civilian skills of veterans and lost We gambled with the 
cost of preparedness and lost We gambled with the national and world security 


1 new war. We spoke loudly and carried a small stick 


The only consistent thi id in our pre Korea manpower policy we actually 





pr ticed it, was that we were determined to depend upon the ing veterans 
iv national safety, and disturb no others for preparedness 
loday millions of young men who were spared peacetime military training 
erans in a time of clear danger have been trained, have fought, and 
have become veterans 
they seem earmarked for the next action, in a greatly strengthened 
Col ion of the pre-Korea policies. 


rhe new veteran, as he ponders his status as a civilian again, may wonder if 
p policies are a reliable guide Maybe things have changed 


l‘erhaps a history of the present law will reveal some deeper wisdom in present 


policies than a mere determination to rely upon the veterans, 
\\ n it was presented to Congress, this law (Public Law 51 of the S2d Cong.) 
contained provisions for training a huge, nonveteran reserve through universal 
tar training. 
It as understood that hundreds of thousands more young men than were 


needed for current military demands would be given basic training without active 
d nd then kept in the Reserves. 


It as understood that these UMT trainees would be subject to call to active 
duty in any new crisis ahead of men who had already served on active wartime 
Sel All of this was written into the law. 


nd it was only with this understanding that many Congressmen went along 
ith the provisions that put all the modern veterans in the Reserves too, to be 
tandby if badly needed, 
So t aw went through. It still provides that all UMT trainees will have an 
S-year Reserve obligation, and will be subject to call, generally, ahead of men 
with past active duty. 


But ttle over a year ago, when it came time to create a nonveteran Reserve 
by bringing universal military training into existence, a powerful bloc in Con- 
gress set up a parliamentary maneuver that neatly pigeonholed UMT 

The law was written to have two parts. The first part stated the 8-year mili 


tary obligation of all servicemen from then on, and of UMT trainees. The second 
part was to create UMT. 

Without the second part, it applied only to servicemen, because there were 
servicemen, and there weren’t any UMT trainees. 
he first part, that obligated a real and a fictional group of men to future 








é I eeded, Was passed in June, 1951 It also provided for the second 
pa it dered the creation of a UMT commission to recommend how UMT 
1 be set uy Congress required itself to act upon the UMT Commission’s 


plan within less than 1 year. 
The claimed intent of the law, when its first half was passed in June of 1951, 


W 
1. Guarantee our trained, national, military manpower reserve; 
> Sel emen and veterans from an unfair share of the obligation of 
s to defend their country; 
( a constant, trained reserve of young men that would continually 


ind replace the older generation of servicemen and veterans during 
the dangerous era in which we live; 
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4. Start a cheaper system of making a large reserve by building a corps of 
6-month trainees to the point where we could safely cut down on the number of 
men whom we Were maintaining for 2 years or more of active duty. 

5. Permit more home front use of veterans in a crisis, if they have vital civilian 
skills. 

ut the maneuver that killed UMT in the House of Representatives on March 
#, 1952, reversed every one of these points except the first Wi UMT the 
law does this: 

1. Creates a trained, national military manpower reserve; 
2. Builds it entirely out of veterans of active service 


3. Provides for no replacement except through the inducting of more me nto 
active duty ; 
4. Obligates us to pay for 2 years of active service for every man trained 





our Reserve. 

5. Continue wholesale reliance on veterans for military duty, regardless of 
their civilian skills, 

Scientists and engineers who would be held responsible for keeping h 
production up in the event of a new military crisis consider poit ) ove. to be 
a definite hazard to the national security It means that industry would be 
stripped of its skilled veterans in a typical nonselective callup of the older 
reserves. 


Carey H. Brown, of the Eastman Kodak Co., is chairman of the Engineering 





Manpower Commission of the Joint Council of Engineer He reported on 
last September 7 that his civilian commission of engineers urged tha iniversal 

ilitary training be established, and that the present system (wl t 
of half-way universal military service) “ be abandoned as unsound and 
prejudicial to the national security.” 

Under the present half-way law, the difference between the militar bility 
of veterans and nonveterans is even wider than it appear Che ity of 
nonveterans to military service is actually lessened because the law provides 
for so many more veterans to meet future military manpower needs 

Now, the basic source of new men for our Reserves is the draft, rat] than 
a broad base of common obligation. Draft cails tluctuate according to pres- 
ent military needs. Whenever present needs appear to be we ( ndous 
pressures operate to cut off the draft, and will again W hile 
fair system for meeting the needs of here and now, it is th unf nd u 
wise to tie our long range Reserve needs to this sort of procurement With 


the inevitable cut of the draft, those who were called up 
needs of that day are isolated and frozen for future call, and replacement stops. 
It was the failure of the UMT bill to pass, after the veterans had already 
) 


been committed, that left our new veterans hanging in air as our vally estal 
lished, semiperpetual, involuntary warrior castt 
On what basis was the UMT half of the bill turned int 


Let’s go back to March 4, 1952, and review briefly the rejection of UMT as it 
unfolded. 

On that day, in keeping with the provisions of the first half of the law, the 
UMT bill came before the House of Representatives the Hou t ft 
the point of debating the merits of the bil Representative Brownson of Indiana 
offered an amendment that would put UMT in the public high sel 

If added to the bill, this amendment would have completely estroved the 


entire work of the commissions and committees that had bored for ears 
over the bili. The UMT program was inapplicable in the pu hig chools 
As if that were not enough, the new proposal was patently ul eptable to 
the House and the Senate, because it introduced a nev ie 1 ‘ d ] 
years, if ever, for the United States to accept—the introducti f I 
tary training into the State and city publi schools 

rhe proposal to add the high school amendment to the b W 
at a moment when many Members of the House were absent. There were 133 
votes cast to add the amendment to the bill 
When the absent Members got word of what had happened, the f n and 
275 Members then voted to throw the high-school amendment out B t was 
too late rhe high-school amendment had heen ad ‘ ! é 





amendments,” and the chair ruled that it could 


The vote to cast it out left the UMT bill without all other ‘ ments that 
had been added earlier, many of which were necessary to a sound 

Friends of UMT had to join its opponents in voting to sen‘) tl ’ 
lingering death in committee. The carefully timed high-school amendment had 


emasculated the entire bill. 
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Said the Washington Post: “The opponents of UMT rigged such a parlia 
mentary snarl that the House never bad a chance to look at the * * bill on it 
merits * * *,” 

On the following day, the late Representative Bugene Cox of Georgia spoke up 
on the floor of the House. He said: “I still hear the roar of cannon in Korea 
* * * What was done yesterday is no tribute to the realism and courage of any 
body.” Representative Bill Lantaff of Florida said: “Members of this body 
were prevented from perfecting a sound plan of universal military training. * * * 
We owe it to our veterans, who have been called back to duty again, to bring 


again to the floor a sound bill. * * * Bring back that bill * * to the floor * * * 
so we can discharge our duty to the veterans of Korea.” 
The words of indignation and the editorials are dead now \ parliamentary 


maneuver during a moment of inattention in the United States House of Repre 
sentatives has placed an inequitable mortgage on the civilian careers of millions 
of servicemen. A year and a quarter has passed by and the bill has not been 
brought back to the floor. The men who are earmarked for the next military 
crisis are beginning to return from Korea this month It is not a pleasant 
duty to tell them what they have to know, or how it came about. 


Senator Frrauson. Mr. Parker. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES A. PARKER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL AVIATION TRADES ASSOCIATION 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Parker. At both 1952 and 1953 hearings by the House Sub- 
committee on Air Force Appropriations, the matter of utilizing avia- 
tion technical schools by contract was discredited by the Air Force. 
Despite adamant statements in the spring of 1950 by a former head of 
the AF Directorate of Training, that no technical civil schools would 
again be needed in the event of conflict, the AF hastily drew upon 13 
schools to meet its requirements upon the event of Korea. These were 
“phased out” in fiscal 1953. In both 1952 and 1953 hearigs members 
of the committee endeavored to determine why such schools already 
in existence should not continue to be used. Broadly summarized the 
Air Force position was as follows: (1) Training in such schools was 
not up to the Air Force standards, (2) civil schools lacked necessary 
facilities, (3) the Air Force had already provided its own training 
facility, and (4) such training could be done cheaper by the Air Force 
establishment. 

All points in the foregoing were and are contested by the National 
Aviation Trades Association (representing the majority of the some 
15 remaining effective civil aircraft and engine mechanics schools in 
the United States). as follows: (1) These schools constitute almost the 
sole source of technical personnel utilized by the finest civilian aviation 
and air carrier system in the world. We believe they are highly quali- 
fied. In addition, the Air Force accident record appears to leave some- 
thing to be desired in the proficiency of its maintenance people; (2) 
the principal area of contract training was in fundamental technical 
skills in which only the most basic equipments were required. Such 
equipments are readily available at all technical schools in question. 
(3) While the Air Force expanded their own training facilities and 
“nhased out” the private schools, they did so in direct opposition to 
recommendations of the Stanford Institute survey and findings of the 
1951 NSRB studies on use of civil facilities under mobilization. (4) 
That AF costs are lower is highly contestable. We believe the table 
of comparative costs of civil military technican training greatly favor- 
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ing the Air Force just released in the House subcommittee hearings for 
fiscal 1954 (p. 711), is open to serious question. A preliminary survey 
in late 1951 (report No, 34) by the Senate Armed Services Subcom- 
mittee on Preparedness indicated “extravagance” and “excessive costs” 
in training at Air Force bases. Were this investigation completed and 
a cost analysis run by an impartial and qualified party, such as the 
Senate Subcommittee on Preparedness could provide, we are confident 
that material savings could be shown by use of the private technical 
schools. We believe that such an investigation should be immediately 
undertaken to settle this issue. In addition, it is difficult to conceive 
that any milits ry sc ‘hool eould compete with costs of efficient civil 
school operations with pe nee engaged in Air Force training support 
showing a ratio of nearly 1.5 per AF trainee (H. Rept. 650, p. 52). 
Ieven the Navy shows a reverse ratio of 2.4. 

Besides affecting dollar economies the use of civil schools would 
release additional AF personnel for strategic and tactical operations. 
It would also help maintain an available training resource which 
would continue to be available as a Ready Reserve, geared to military 
requirements for rapid expansion in emergency. 

We urge that provision be made for use of the private civil airplane 
and engine technical schools in fiseal 1954. 

Senator Frreuson. This afternoon at 2 o’clock we will have the 
National Security Council. IL assume that will be an executive ses 
sion, and the National Security Training Commission will be a closed 
session also. Then Senator Long W 11] appear at 2 oO low kx In an open 
session unless he indicates he wants a closed session. 

We will then recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 10:55 a. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee reconvened at 2 p. m., upon the expiration of the 
recess, 

Senator Frravson. The committee will come to order. 

Senator Long, we are glad to have you with us tod: ay. You have 
been on the Armed Services Committee and have made a study of the 
various problems that have presented themselves there. 

So we are glad to have you. We are SOrr’y that the committee at- 
tendance is not any larger than it is. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RUSSELL B. LONG, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Lona. I know that they will review the record, Mr. Chair 
man. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you have a statement ? 

Senator Lona. I would like to testify off the cuff. I have several 
things I want to bring to your attention and hope that this committee 
will act upon. 

In the first place, in general, I have been wanting to appear before 
your committee to urge that you do support the President in making 
what he believes to be desirable economies in the Military Establish 
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ment. I am not qualified to testify on the weapons program. I see 
by the press that some of the reductions recommended would come out 
of the construction of aircraft and that seems to have evoked some 
controversy as to whether or not these are actually fighting aircraft 
or merely transport planes and service planes and things of that 
sort. 


POSSIBLE ECONOMIES IN AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTION 


It does seem to me there could well be some economies in the gen- 
eral construction of service type aircraft comparable to passenger 
planes. 

[ certainly do hope that this committee will : 28 5 all the weapons 
that take long lead time that our industry can efficiently produce 
without an unnecessary waste of the taxpayers’ money. 

I wish to particul: ily urge upon this committee, however, that it 
make the economies recommended 1 ry the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of Defense in the other two phases with which 
lam more familiar. That deals with the construction of defense bases 
and with the personnel ceilings. 

Last vear I had the honor of being the chairman of the 
subcommittee studying the construction of defense bases. It was 
my overall impression that the waste was almost beyond de- 
scription in the construction of these defense bases and yet those 
of us who felt that the waste was inexcusable found that we were 
constantly being subjected to the threat that we were going to be 
blackguarded in one fashion or another by being unjustly accused 
of impeding defense because we were against waste in our defense 
= 

I wish to demonstrate by the graph that was later developed what 
the situation was which some of us last year were trying to prevent; 
that is, the wasting of money on these de fense bases. 

Here is a statement of Mr. Frank Creedon that was presented to 
the Armed Services Committee this year. This information was not 
available at the time we made our study of these requests for author- 
izations and appropriations last year. We found it out at a later 
date. 

But as a member of the Armed Services Committee, when we were 
asked to approve an additonal $3 billion of authorizations, the junior 
Senator from Louisiana felt that we did not have adequate time to 
study it and it was a ve ry question: able progr: im. 

He urged the Armed Services Committee to request that this pro- 
gram be cut into one-half and ask the Defense Department to send 

ick half of those items that they thought were most essential. 

At that time the Defense Department told us that it was absolutely | 
urgent that this additional $3 billion be authorized within 1 month, 
the inference being that if we did not authorize $3 billion within 1 


month that we would be responsible for sabotaging national defense. 
af re is the chart that was in pared by the Department of Defense 
at a later date and prepared by an agency which our committee re- 


oe | bv law to be established, that is the Director of Installation, 
and a staff to study this program. 
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EFFECT OF FAILURE TO AUTHORIZE ADDITIONAL FUNDS 

At the time we were being told in effect that failure t: ithorize an- 
other $3 billion of spending would undermine national defense if we 
did not do it within a month, that the the rate we were able to obligate 
the money—how, this is not spending, just obli igating 1t, puttin 
under contract—at that point they already had enough 1 
to carry them for more than 2 years at the time when they were de- 
manding that we authorize more. 

Senator Fercuson. In other words, they had enough money to con 
struct for 2 years? 

Senator Lone. Yes, Mr. Chairman, they had enough to go for 2 
years. They were telling us in effect if we did not give them enough to 
carry them at the rate they were able to obligate it for 4 years, that we 
were going to undermine national defense. 

They simply were not presenting a true picture to you. They were 
demanding at that time that they be permitted to submit an even 
larger budget. 

Now, Mr. Lovett, who was secretary ot Defense, undoubtedl]y felt 
that this program was e *xcessive because he had been asked to agree 
to a $9 billion construction program. He had cut it down to $3 billion 
and 1 now we find that the $3 billion program was outrageous and that 
they were demanding far too much. 

Now we were tok l, too, that we were colng to be asked to authorize 
another $414 billion the next year because that also was urgent and 
essential at the moment. 


! 
nas ava lable 


WASTED FUNDS 


The information that we have been able to get since that time from 
many of those who had the responsibility of constructing these items 
was that they were being pressed to obligate this money just as r apidly 
as they coul | without reeard to whether they were getting their money’s 
won: or not, just go ahead and waste the money, if necessary, get 
it under contract, because they had to be able to establish to the 
Congress that they could spend the money in order to vet more. 

Now I do not want the Republican administration to have full credit 
for recommending some of these economies because after we estab 
lished in the Office of the Secretary of Defense the ¢ — of Director of 
Installations, Mr. Frank Creedom made a study os his matter and 
found that oy had more money than they ho ped t spend during 
the next year. He testified be fore the Armed Services -( omml ttee in 
January of this year to this effect. He said “last October, when it was 
learned informally that the services intended to request iva author- 
izations last year for fiscal 1954, specifically for the Army about $700 
million, the Navy about $1 billion, and Air Force about $2,700 million, 
the Secretary of the Army and Air Force were advised in writing that 
no increase in total dollar authorization would be recommended for 
the fiseal year 1954.” 

However, projects urgently needed to be submitted as substitutions 
for presently authorized projects of at least equivalent dollar value, 
which is to Say if they found some thing they needed more than some 
of these things they had no prospect of constructing any t e soon, 
that it would be all right to use the money on somethi vu that proved 
to be more urgently needed. 
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Of course, I would be willing to support that theory. 

But the point was that the Democratic Secretary of Defense, Mr 
Lovett, had already advised the Air Force that there was no more 
authorization to be requested; that they were not making good use 
of the money they had—that was the inference of it to me—and the y 
ought to make better use of the mone y they had, and they already 
had enough to carry on their program in an orderly fashion and 
construct the things they needed. 


CONTRACTORS’ PROFITS 


Senator Frxevuson. When you made these investigations did you 
get any opportunity to look into the amount of profit that the con- 
structors of these bases were making, and are they subject to income 
tax / 

Senator Lone. Mr. Chairman, I do not have express knowledge of 
that subject. However, I have discussed with officers who had the 
responsibility for the construction of many of these bases. Our funds 
were being wasted because they were not given sufficient time to 
negotiate contracts most advantageous to this Government. 

The pressure was upon them to obligate funds just as rapidly as 
they could be put under contract so you could be requested to appro- 
priate more money. 

Now, when the junior Senator from Louisiana was serving on the 
Armed Services Committee, I would carefully review these requests 
for additional land acquisitions to see if the money was being spent 
in an economic fashion and to see if we needed all these things. 

In the course of it, I found a great number of items that had been 
authorized by Congress where Congress still had an apportunity to 
take a second look. The committee supported me in holding back a 
lot of these unnecessary items. 

One of them, for example, was for a headquarters at Rabat in north 
Africa. Here was a little French unit operating on the Rabat, and 
the general in charge over there wanted to have himself a headquar- 
ters. He was not to fight from there. They called it administrative 
flying. Not a single bomber would fly from there. 


ADMINISTRATIVE FLYING 


The Under Secretary of the Air once described to me “administra- 
tive flying” as being taxicab service for high brass and Members of 
Congress. 

Senator Freravson. They are not kept entirely busy by Members 
of Congress over there, are they ? 

Senator Lone. As a matter of fact, the high brass are probably 
glad to have us share in this instance, because it gives them a better 
excuse to ask for more of it. 

Here was this service for administrative flying on the Rabat Air- 
base with our being asked to appropriate $3 million in 1 year and, 
even though they did not want to discuss it, they had $3 million for 
next year, ‘the only flying to be done being administrative flying. 

The Air Force held out for that item to the dead end even though, 
of course, as chairman of that subcommittee, I did everything I 
could to try to keep them from constructing it. 
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Finally, 
done. 

Senator Frereuson. Had they gone ahead at all on it! 

Senator Lone. In my judgment they had as much operation in 
Rabat as they had need for. They had the general there. He had 
himself a headquarters that should have been adequate. 

The kind of things they were asking for included these types of 
things: communications, navigational-aid systems, barracks for 1,500 
enlisted men, a commissary, a rotary utility system, including water, 
electric supply, facilities and storage and shop buildings. 

These items would cost in one fiscal year $3,500,000, and it would 
have cost as much in the next year. 


the Secretary of Defense withdrew it, as he should have 





DUPLICATION AT PORT LYAUTEY 


Now, everything they had there at Rabat was duplicated by the 
Navy at Port Lyautey 40 miles away, by good highway, and they 
already had a communication line in, back and forth, from Rabat to 
Port Lyautey. They had some of the facilities 40 miles to the north 
up at Sidi Slimane. It was not too much to expect them to use some 
of the facilities 70 miles away over at Nouasseur, and they were dupli- 
cated again. 

Senator Ferguson. I wonder whether you were able to trace wheth- 
er or not, if the man was located there and desired this kind of setup, 
it was almost within his power to get it. 

Senator Lone. That is about the size of it. 

Senator Frreuson. In other words, they leave it to t! ommanding 
officer as to what facilities he thinks he ought to have; is that about 
right ? 

Senator Lone. That was about the size of it, in my judgment. 

These headquarters, in my judgment, are the most wasteful things 
in all. Headquarters justifies the servicing of more high-ranking 
brass in the hierarchy. The more headquarters you have, the more 
people you have to have to operate the headquarters. 

It seems to me that is one of the greatest wastes you have. 

[ am going to get to another headquarters I hope you will abolish 
one of these days. On this headquarters the fighting base was there, 
but they wanted a headquarters apart from them on which no ¢ -ombat 
flying was to be done. That was properly withdrawn in my judgment. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you know what it would have cost yearly 
to operate that after they had established this headquarters? 

Senator Lone. Well, 1,500 enlisted men would cost you $5,000 a 
man. So, I would say that would cost you about $7,500,000 a year 
minimum for something that you had no need for whatsoever so 
far as I could determine. 

Likewise, we felt that we ought to hold up this program for plant- 
ing grass on all of these north African bases until they could estab- 
lish that grass would grow there. We were willing to spend money 
if we could establish the fact that grass would grow there. 

But, as far as planning something which we did not know whether 
it would grow or not. we felt that would be wasteful. We held that 
item out. 
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REQUESTED AUTHORIZATION FOR ICELAND 


We found on Iceland we were being asked to authorize more 
money although they had already $54 million. Their contract would 
not permit them to use American labor, and they could only acquire the 
services of 300 Iceland workmen. 

Now if you just think that through you will see it will take 
a long time to spend $54 million on construction if you only have 
300 workmen, and to authorize more is just to increase the waste until 
you can show that you can economically spend that money 

Therefore, I was holding back on that project. 

Now, here is the type of thing that hap ypens to some of you when 


you do that. <A letter comes down signed by Under Secretary Hug 
gins. This is a classified letter ayd therefore I cannot submit it 
for the record. Sut you might care to look at that at youl convenience, 


Mr. Chairman. The inference of that letter is that the junior Senator 
from Louisiana was destroying defense because he did not want to 
plant grass until they could prove that grass would grow, that he 
did not want to go ahead and authorize more money than they could 
spend in the next 2 or 3 years on Iceland when they had no means 
to spend it, and on England he wanted to hold back on submitting 
our money until the English agreed to put up their share of the fund 

In that instance we found that our Air Force was so anxious to 
spend money that where they had no agreement for matching the 
funds, although some understanding that there would be a matching, 
all the English had to do was just delay, take their time about agree- 
ing what their share would be, and our people would go ahead and 
pay for it. 

Senator Fercuson. We were anxious to get the money spent and not 
wait ¢ 


BRITISH MATCHING FUNDS 


Senator Lone. That is the point. The American Air Force was 
so anxious to get the money spent, get it committed so they could come 
in and ask for nore and get underway with the construction, that they 
would not wait until the ‘vy got an agreement with the British: that 
the British would put up a proportionate share to match our funds. 

Now it was agreed that there should be some matching fund from 
the British. No one had any agreement as to what the amount would 
be. So the British were-in a position that they would just take their 
time, let us be the ones in a hurry. We would go ahead and con- 
struct the airbases and they could decide what gratuity perhaps they 
should put in there as their part of the matching. 

I will be curious to know what sort of agreement we did get when 
we went ahead on this. 

Senator Frerauson. You give us the names of the bases and we will 
trv to get for the record what agreement ee did get 

Senator Lone. The point I have in mind, Mr. Chairman, is that 
Mr. Huggins—and I am sure at the urging of some of the top officers 
of the Air Force 

Senator Ferauson. That may be a secret document, but why would 
it he secret ¢ 

Senator Lone. I cannot see a thing in the world that should be 
secret about it, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Fereuson. He is just telling you that you are interfer- 
ing with defense / 
Senator LONG. The inference, Mr. Chairman, is that 1f the Rus 


sians started the war during the next year and they had not planted 
that grass in North Africa, or We had not appropriated money that 
they could not spend during the next 5 years in Iceland, that the 
junior Senator from Louisiana could take the credit for slowing 
down the entire defense effort. 

They were in ho position to spend the money ana the other 
items they had in mind were in large measure just wasteful. Some 
of the items were justified I am sure, but I do believe it is our duty 
to see that the public gets something for its defense money rather 
than just going out and throwing it away on the things we do not 
have to have. 

Now I took some engineers with me, Mr. Chairman. Those engi- 
neers were not opposed to the military. I wanted to get their advice. 
They all worked for the military. I would not want to embarrass 
them by the advice they gave me, but I did not go without advice 
and my impression when I got back was that the services have 
overspecified world without end. 

There is not a thing they are building that they could not build a 
lot cheaper. c 

Senator FERGUSON. Did you find that all the things that were 
special could have been regular, but instead they made special designs? 





COST OF OFFICERS’ ROOMS 


Senator Lone. Let me give you an idea as to the kind of things 
you will find. You will find that they were asking for rooms for 
officers running at $7,500 per man. Now that did include messing 
facilities to feed those men. 

You can check what it cost to build the Statler Hotel down here. 
It was around $6,000 for the Statler Hotel for each room and that 
includes written off against the cost of those rooms a banquet room, 
nightclub, the bar, the library, all the other facilities that you have to 
have to entertain within that hotel. 

So, in effect, the price they were asking to house officers, to construct 
quarters for them, exceeded the room cost of the Statler Hotel in 
Washington. 

As you know, this is not a low-cost area. 

I am informed that the Navy was asking $8,500 per man. The Air 
Force is not the only offender. 

The point I have in mind is that the waste in this defense construe- 
tion is fabulous and it should be reduced. I hope that you will sup 
port the recommendations of the Secretary of Defense in reducing 
them because they can be reduced a lot more than they have been re- 
duced even to this point. 

ALERT HANGARS 


Another thing we found was that it is almost impossible to get some 
of these people to make the kind of little economies that could so 
easily be achieved. For example, on all your bases, on all your fighter 
bases, you are asked to build these alert hangars. That is so the 
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plane will not stand out in the hot sun in the summertime and stand in 
the cold in the wintertime. 

The testimony we had on the alert hangers was that the plane, if it 
had frost on its wings might not take off the ground. No one ever 
explained why you could not take a fag and wipe the frost off. But, 
nevertheless, if they had frost on the wings they said it might not 
take off. 

You ask, why do you build alert hangars in the hot climates? There 
is no problem of frost on the wings. But for the comfort of the pilot 
they do not want him sitting out in the hot weather in the cockpit 
ready to take off from the ground. 

Senator Feravson. Do these pilots sit in the cockpit ? 

Senator Lone. They do not have to sit in there, but they want to 
make it comfortable enough so that a pilot ought to be sitting in the 
cockpit all the time ready to take off. 

Senator I‘erevuson. Do they not make these ready hangars? I 
dropped into an airport in Michigan a week ago. 

Senator Lona. That is a different type of hangar. 

Senator Frrevuson. The pilots have an apartment between the two 
planes. 

Senator Lone. That is an alert hangar. 

Senator Frrcuson. That is an alert hangar? 

Senator Lone. Right. 

Senator Frrauson. But they do not sit in the plane? 

Senator Lone. They would like to have you believe they do, Mr. 
Chairman. Of course, they are not required to. 

Senator Frreuson. I have heard that they sat in the end of the 
runway. I have just happened to go down there to see this alert 
hangar and I found that they were in the apartment. 


COST OF 





HANGARS 


Senator Lona. It costs you a quarter of a million dollars apiece. 
Senator Frerauson. Those hangars? 
Senator Lone. Yes, to build one of those hangars for the plane to 

sit back in. 

If you take a look at what they are doing in Korea you will find 
that the man in Korea gets a Japanese umbrella and holds it over his 
head for the shade. That is his alert hangar. They do not cost a 
quarter of a million dollars apiece. 

By the time you get to these desert areas, you will find they are 
spending $600,000 on the alert hangars. That is an air-conditioned 
alert hangar. 

Senator Ferevson. Did vou find any air-conditioned alert hangars ? 

Senator Lone. I held up one, Mr. Chairman, when I was there. 
We did what we could to keep them from constructing a $600,000 air- 
conditioned hangar. 

Senator Frrcuson. That is what they anticipated ? 

Senator Lone. Yes. Of course, I urged to the committee that they 
consider just buving themselves some air-conditioned equipment, the 
way the airlines do, costing $400 or $500, and just cooling the cock- 
pit. putting some shade over that and cooling that. 

You will have some difficulty getting them to agree to that sort of 
economy, but that would be a lot better than spending $600,000 on 
that alert hangar. 
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MANPOWER WASTE 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I also felt in visiting these bases that the 
waste in manpower was tremendous. 

Senator Frereuson. I wish you would tell us something about that. 
There is a proposal to cut the Air they claim about 5,000 personnel. 
There is evidence to the effect that that would greatly interfere with 
the training program and with the services of the Air. 

Now, will you tell us what you found as far as excess personnel is 
concerned ? 

Senator Lone. Mr. Chairman, I certainly hope that there will be 
no effort made to make this a partisan issue on the reduction of waste 
in the defense establishment. But a study was made by the Armed 
Services Committee last year, the Johnson Subcommittee. 

Senator Ferauson. Of course, on all these committees you get a bi- 
partisan committee. 

Senator Lone. That is correct. 

It seems to me that the interest is the same as far as both parties 
are concerned ; that we want to cooperate and work together to achieve 
every possible economy within reason and get the taxpayers defense 
for his money. 

I know that the subcommittee, of which I had the honor to be 
chairman, was completely bipartisan and cooperative and there was 
never any politics involved in that. 

And so far as I can detect, there was never any politics on the Armed 
Services Committee, nor on this Preparedness Subcommittee whose 
report I referred to. 


MOTOR POOLS 


I point out that on a base with 1,688 men you would have 245 men 
assigned to the motor pool. That would seem to be about 15 percent. 
You had 1 automobile for every 5 people, 1 vehicle for every 5 people 
on the base. 

Notice there that even though you had single-seat fighter planes, 
which gave you the maximum number of planes, the maximum num 
ber of pilots on the field, that you still had almost four times as many 
people in the automobile pool as you had to fly airplanes. 

There just is no doubt in the world that a lot of that work could 
be reduced. By contract you could probably get your maintenance for 
about half that price. 

Senator Frereuson. What kind of automobiles would they have for 
transportation, pleasure cars or buses ? 

Senator Lona. All kinds, anything from a Buick to a jeep. 

Of course, there was some heavy equipment there, some trucks, but 
all of it could have been maintained; I think you will find that at 
probably 80 percent of your bases you could maintain that equip 
ment without having these men in the motor pool. Just have a small 
number in the motor pool and operate more as a filling station there 
and if you needed some heavy overhauling of maintenance work done, 
simply let the garage downtown handle it. 

They are in the business, 
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PILOT TRAINING 


As you know, there are certain civilians who have contracts with 
the Air Force for the training of pilots. These civilians are engaged 
in training Air Force pilots at 9 bases. If vou compare the cost of 
training pilots at these 9 bases with the cost of training pilots at San 
Angelo, Tex., where the training is handled completely by military 
personnel, you will be in for a big surprise. 

[ am informed by these civilian contractors that they have about 
one-fifth as many men engaged in training a pilot as does the Air 
Force in its pilot training operations. 

Senator Frerauson. In other words, it costs the Air Force itself t 
train pilots five times in personnel what it costs them when they give 
it out to someone to do the training; is that right ? 

Senator Lone. That is my impression of this issue. If you make 
a study of this, I believe you will find that is correct. 

Senator Fercuson. I will ask the staff now to make a study and give 
us the facts. 

Senator Lone. Check with the civilian schools and find out what 
it is costing you in those 9 civilian schools to train pilots and compare 
them with what it is costing you to train pilots on the 1 base that the 
Air Force maintains for itself. 

Now, you are going to find, Mr. Chairman, that there is no more 
than a handful of those vehicles there that could not be maintained 
at the ordinary garage that maintains standard motor vehicles. In 
other words, you will find some trucks, you will find quite a few jeeps, 
and you will find some passenger cars. 


SNOW PLOWS 


Of course, you will find on some of these bases up north some snow 
plows, but you will find in that area there are people who know how 
to operate snow plows. Obviously, if the climate requires major snow 
clearance, there are bound to be people around there who operate 
snow plows to clear their own highways. 

Senator Frrauson. These were civilians at the motor pool? 

Senator Lona. No. Those are boys we are bringing out of civilian 
life. We have to draft those men. Those boys would much prefer 
to be in civilian life. 

Here is a young man down here at Pat O’Brien’s service station 
who had to go in the service for a year of his life when he wanted 
to be at home with his family, working here in Washington. 

He will tell you that his only objection to being called back in was 
that he contributed nothing to defending or saving his country. He 
just sat around for a year or so without anything to do, which 1s what 
A wo! le | of other boys are doing. 

That is the sort of economies I would like to urge upon you. There 
is no doubt that the waste is tremendous in personnel. 

Now, here is a Democratically controlled committee—at least, a com- 
mittee with a majority of Democrats—telling you last year that in 
their judgment the waste of manpower in the Defense Establishment 
is enormous. Of course, it is not entirely the Air Force. 
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One reason | singled out the Air Force is that the Air Force is the 
one that is complaining about being asked to reduce the number and 
to make better use of the people they have, 


PERSONNEL ON NAVY OILER 


But, to be fair about it, there was even a more amazing comparison 
made with regard to the Navy. It was pointed out in this report that 
a Navy oiler uses 282 peop le to operate that Navy oiler. 

Now, a commercial tanker does substantially the same job under 
the merchant marine and union regulations with 43 men, which is 
about one-seventh the number of men that you have on the Navy 
tanker. 

Of course, you can argue that you should have a gun crew on the 
Navy tanker and that sort of thing, but it is my impression as a naval 
officer that, if you had some fighting to do, some of the personnel whose 
normal duties are something other than fighting could be called upon 
tomana gun. It would be one thing for the merchant-marine tanker 
with its 43 men to say that their men under union regulations would 
not be permitted to work around a gun, but I do not believe that the 
Navy could make the same argument that they would have to have 
seven times as many men because none of the men that had any deck 
duties could man a gun. 

Of course, at the time [ was in the Navy, even the cook was expected 
to have a battle station. 


There is no reason why they could not reduce the number of men. 
I would like to see a thorough study made of the number of men who 
are reall needed on these ships. | feel certain that, o me of these 


ships, they need every mah they have, however, It Was during World 
War IT that we were required to have 50 percent more men than we 
needed on the little amph ibious craft like the one I was on. Iam sure 
that many other Naval Reserve officers who commanded ships of that 
type would tell you the same thing. 

I do hope that when they tell us they cannot reduce further in man 
power that they would expl: un to us how they, the Air Force, coul 
maint: un a progr am such as this that I read about in the Dayt ha 
Seach, Fla., Chamber of Commerce pl iblication which tells about the 
program over at Maxwell Field for inquiring around as to the vaca 
tion prospects : and the vacation offers that all the people have for their 
vacation program during the wintertime 

Ap parently there was an olticer and I stip pos e he had Some person 
nel under him who apparently spent his time working on a program 
to find out w aes \ could h: ive especi: lly vood recreational facilities 
at reduced rates at different pl: ices in the country. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to make this point: Last year the 
Democratic committee made its study w with the investigators available 
to it. It reached the conclusion that the services, and it singled out 
the Air Force as one of them, were overloaded in mat power al d that 
the waste had been tremendous. 


STUDY AT LACKLAND ATRBASI 


They had made a study first at Lackland Air Force base whi h 
brought forth an amazing discovery of the number of unnecessary 
personnel they had there in training. 

Then they made a further study of excess manpower on these 
bases and came up with the conclusion that there is obviously 
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something wrong because there were far more men than were needed 

This committee, in turn, recommended that a civilian study be inade 
to see what reduction should be made in manpower, which led to the 
Sarnoff Commission study. You are undoubtedly familiar with the 
fact that this Sarnoff study which was again recommended by the 
Congress at the time the Democrats had a majority and was c ‘onducted 
under a Democratic administration, said that they received practically 
no cooperation from the services in finding where the excess in man 
power was. 

COOPERATION FROM SERVICES 


Senator Fercuson. Did you find cooperation from the services ¢ 

Senator Lone. None whatsoever. You simply had to dig it out 
the hard way. 

That is the reason why, even more than ever, I urge that you sup 
port those civilians that you send over there who are assigned this 
difficult job of trying to reduce this waste. 

Of course, you will find that some of the civilians coming before 
congressional committees will not have all the facts and figures you 
desire, and will not be able to answer all of your questions completely 
I urge you to be patient with them and to support them. You have 
sent them to the Pentagon in order to help maintain civilian control 
of the military. One of their main objectives is the elimination of 
wasteful spending. As a general rule, they are on the right track 
when they come before you with proposals. Remember that they are 
getting a minimum of cooperation from the brass as they attempt to 
cut waste. Let this fact help to explain any inadequacies in the 
answers given by civilians who work in the Defense Department. 

Of course, I would recommend that insofar as possible we try to 
pinpoint where this excess in personnel is so that they will not just 
go out and say, “Well, if they cannot have another 70,000 people, 
they will do without all their pilots,” for example, to try to make it 
look as though we have wrecked defense because we insist they elimi- 
nate their waste. 

If you cannot do it, I still think, although it is a last-resort method, 
that you oug..¢ to make them do a lot of that for themselves anyway. 


SARNOFF COMMISSION RECOMMENDATIONS 


Therefore, I am sure that you are on the right track when you 
make them reduce the number of people. That is what the Demo- 
cratic administration found, that 1s what they recommended. The 
Sarnoff Commission recommended a 10-percent reduction in per 
sonnel. There is no doubt in my mind you could reduce it a lot 
more than 10 percent. 

I wish also to recommend to the committee that you find some 
way of acquiring the expert advice you will need to require a reduc- 
tion of the number of personnel you have in Europe. 

I A pee e the figure is classified as to the number you have there, 
but it far more “thi an any of us in Congress ever thought we were 
ssot eee to authorize. We voted to authorize six divisions for Europe. 

Now, basically, that would be 100,000 men that we would require 
to live over in Kurope. Of course, there would have to be some sup- 
ort for that, I will agree, but you have a lot more than that 100,000, 
Vou have many times that number stationed over there in Europe. 
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Senator Ferauson. Many times that much ? 

Senator Lone. Certainly several times that many. 

Senator Frracuson. There are around 30,000 to a division. 

Senator Lone. What vou will find is that for every one you au- 
thorize, they have more than one over there. All the Sign: al C orps, 
all the different communications outfits, and the service groups, and 
all the other people you have sitting around over there, you have 
far more than you ever thought you were sending. 

One of the last published figures I saw for the Army was 250,000. 


RELEASING OF STATISTICS 


I have always felt a lot of this secrecy, a lot of this military secrecy 
and security and top secret business is just because the Vv know the 
public would not put up with some of these things that they do. 

I wish you would require them to release the figure as to the number 
of people they have in Europe and the number of people that they 
are planning to have there, as well as the number they have in North 
Africa and the rest of the North Atlantie Act area. 

As I say, the last published figure was 250,000 but that is just a 
beginning because you will find that the Navy and the Air Force had 
an enormous number of people over there and they were planning 
to increase it. 

I gave some indication in the report I released when I came back 
as to the number I thought they had over there, the number I thought 
they were going to have over there when I suggested that you are in 
for having 750,000 men stationed over there. That is not the number 
you have now, but that is what I felt you were in for. 

Senator HenpricKson. What portion of these are civilians? 

Senator Lona. These are people in uniform, these are boys you have 
drafted. 

Senator Frrauson-. You have been talking about uniformed men 
and not civil service ? 

Senator Lona. That is right, the uniformed men. 

Now the recent issue of U. S. News and World Report indicated that 
the money we were spending to support our services in Europe ran to 
about $6.8 billion, in addition to the $5 billion that we were being asked 
to spend for military aid for Europe. 

This means that out of every $4 being spent by the Federal Govern 
ment for defense, $1 is going to Europe. 

Senator Frreuson. In other words, instead of spending these dol- 
lars over there, we are also giving through this service of paying 
men over there in American dollars and they spending the money 
there. There are a lot of other dollars that are going over there: is 
that right? 

Senator Lona. That is correct. 

Now when the public looks in the press and sees that we voted 
perhaps $5 billion for military aid to Europe, they are only reading 
half the story because the expense of maintaining this enormous num- 
ber of people in that area is running us more than that. 

U.S. News & World Report estimated $6.8 billion and I would guess 
if you got a full account of it that would be accurate, $6.8 billion in 
addition to the other $5 billion. 
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POSSIBLE SOVIET ATTACKS 


Now I would like to point out to this committee that it is possible 
we might get involved in a war somewhere besides Europe. It is pos 
sible, for example, that the Russians might attack Japan, which is an 
unarmed nation and which we are committed to defend, or they might 
attack the Philippines or New Zealand or Australia. 

In the event they attack some point other than the North Atlantic 
area, = n all this one-fourth of our money that we are spending over 
here i urope would not do us any eood In de fend ng this Nation 
yecause > that vould be tied down in a different theater than the theater 

f fighting between us and Russia and I think you will find a lot of 
people in Europe who would be happy to sit the war out while we are 
fighting the Russians. 

There is one-fourth of our money going into that commitment. 

[If you add these 2 figures, (1) the military aid and (2) the 
cost of maintaining our force, which is more than the military aid, 
and if you ever add to that your overhead at home to maintain that 
thing over there, it runs to enormous cost. 

[ have always suspected that the reason we maintained so many 
more people over there than some of us wanted to send was so that 
we could justify having an American commander of the NATO forces. 

Now it seems to me that if we must keep all those people over there 
in order to justify an American commander, then we ought to be will 
ing to let the other people have the command for a while. I think it 

ight increase their zeal to defend their own country rather than 
simply have them going along with the impression that the United 
States should assume the whole task. 

I have also felt sometimes that perhaps the reason we were being 
isked to keep sO many people over there is that, in order to have 

star generals, we had to have them commanding more than just 
(merican troops, and in order to have a reason for promoting generals 
to be 5-star generals we had to have them in command of the Supreme 
Headquarters in Europe. 

And in order to do that we would have to have a substantial num- 
ber of Americans over there. 

Now, it may be that the fact that the services are able to promote : all 
the top men in the service by just one additional rank does not have 
anything to do with their creating all these headquarters over there, 
but I felt that is the reason you have a lot of them. 


{ 
} 
i 


NAPLES DEFENSE INSTALLATION 


Now let us look at what you have in Naples. There you have a 
defense installation, the testimony about which was to the effect that 
their function is not to do any fighting, not to do any defending. 
There they had to do some planning. They duplicate the function 
that you have at London. You have a large staff in London. 

When we organized NATO they created a duplicate headquarters 
down in Naples. 

Now, it is a very difficult thing to understand. It will put you 
through some mental gymnastics to find out how the thing works. 
The theory, as I understand it, is that the man at London is in com- 
mand for the general area, not in command of the fleet, but in com- 
mand of the area if you do not have war. 
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If you do have war, the man down at Naples is supposed to be in 
command. But by having 2 different branches, you justify 2 ad- 
mirals instead of 1 admiral. 

My estimate on that cost was about $10 million for the cost of keep 
ing the Navy in Naples. When I was there, that testimony was that 
they do not support the 6th Fleet, and that is correct. About all 
_ do is supp rly some oflice oo clubs, and things of that sort that can 
be shared by the 6th Itleet when the 6th Fleet happens to come 
into N: aples once or twice a year. 

Senator Ferguson. How large a personnel have you at this duphi- 
cate planning place in Naples ¢ 

Senator Long. At Naples, the last report I could get, March 1, 1953, 
you had 820 officers and 2,066 enlisted men. Now of that group you 
had 47 ofticers and 584 enlisted men assigned to the U. S. S. Adiron 
dack. The Adirondack was over there because the admiral wanted to 
have a radio station so he could signal back and forth and communi- 
cate. Of course, he had available to him other communication facili- 
ties I am sure, but in order to have the communications he wanted, 
they brought over the Adirondack, 47 officers, 584 enlisted men, and 
tied it up. 

Now my best understanding a that every one of those men and 





officers are drawing sea pay and living ashore. ‘That is costing you a 
great deal of money when you find out what it costs. 
But the only thing they have over there that I think is ‘eally neces 


sary so far as I can see is that they have a small edalil g group. 

I believe you will find, if you check what that planning group is 
doing, that there is nothing they are doing that you are not doing 
back here at Norfolk. 

I think you are aware of the confused situation in the Mediter- 
ranean. You have Admiral Mountbatten down there with some 
authority, and you have others there with certain commands and 
headquarters. Much of this difficulty grows out of the unwillingness 
of one havy to serve under a commander of a different nationality. 
At any rate, everyone has his own headquarters. Theoretically, if 
war came along the — would be willing to accept the command of 
this Navy group the re at Naples. 

But I do submit it isa complete waste. 


NAVY BARBERS 


They have even gone to the ridiculous extreme of taking Navy 
barbers over there. At Naples you get the che apest and best haircuts 
in the world from the local barbers there, and yet they are taking our 
people over there to give these inferior American haircuts that cost 
no telling how much more to the American taxpayers than it would 
cost for someone to go to the local barber to get a haircut for 15 cents, 
and the best haircut you will find anywhere, from Italian barbers. 

Senator Ture. How m: ny barbers are there over there? 

Senator Lone. I do not know the number. It is only a small point, 
but it is indicative that ie ‘re is much waste in the overall picture. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to make available to your committee a letter 
from one of the officers serving in that command who takes the posi 
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tion that he is an American first and a Reserve officer second rather 
than placing his cn ilty to his service above his loyalty to his country. 
I think that pretty well spells out the contempt of someone finding 
himself just doing a job for this country toward these completely and 
unnecessary and wasteful services that you find. 

This person pretty well spells out what the picture is in that Naples 
operation. It really should be abolished. 

There is just no need of maintaining that operation there at all so 
far as I can determine. 

NAPLES NAVAL BASE 


I was at one Navy base on one occasion where the base commander 
claimed credit for being the man who had the great foresight to see 
that the Navy should never get out of that harbor. They should stay 
in that harbor no matter what happened, because some day they would 
want to come back and it would be better to be there all the time rather 
than go home and have to come back in the event of war. 

It looks to me as though that is what your Naples operation is, just 
S10 million a year so that the Navy will not have to return to Naples. 
They will already be there in the event war breaks out. 

I have received mail from Naples that points out that our presence 
is a propaganda weapon for the Communists in that area. ear say 
these Americans are gauleiters, they are occupying troops in Naples 
with our cars driving up and down the streets, with all the Nayv 
insignia and all that, and we have all the people there in uniform. 

it has been pointed out that if you have to have them there you 
would save a world of money if you had all these automobile drivers 
lecal people. The Navy has some interpretation of the authorization 
for their funds that will not permit them to employ local civilians, 
which would make enormous savings if you felt you had to have that 
operation there. 

That could be enormously reduced. 

Of course, I would like to see Admiral Fechteler have a good assign- 
ment, but I do not think you ought to keep the naval command at $10 
million a year just because you have to have a place for Admiral 
Fechteler or an admiral of that rank to have a headquarters he can 
command. 

Senator Frrevson. Did you take any note of the number of spare 
parts and warehousing that was done at these various airbases? 


EXCERPT FROM SUBCOMMITTEE REPORT 


Senator Lone. I would like to read to you from the report I issued 
when I came back from there. This is from the report that my sub- 
committee issued when I returned from that area. 


We noted great quantities of materials and supplies are being shipped to various 
overseas bases before proper steps have been taken to receive and store them at 
more than half the installations visited. Proper setup to receive and store ma- 
terials appeared to be an entirely new field to the personnel concerned. This may 
be the result of poor planning by Pentagon supply offices because apparently 
the field services were taken by surprise by each shipment. It should not be 
assumed by planners at home that complete warehousing facilities will be avail- 
able at all times in good places. 

Of course with some of the enormous supply areas we have it would cause 
same of us to wonder what use we are going to find for all those parts we are 
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sending over there for all these bases. found on all these bases there are 


enormous warehousing facilities. 

Senator Fereuson. Did you investigate the bases here in America 
is well as in Europe and A frica ? 

Senator Lone. We went on many of them. That was our feeling 
every pli we we went th: at they y were comple tely ove rloaded on per- 
sonnel and the *y were constructing a world of things on those bases 
that you could do without. 


EXCESS COST OF BASES 


It might be well for us to notice that over in Europe our allies 
spend about half as much on a defense base as we do, if look at the 
same unit cost. They do without a world of things that our people 
would find for one reason or the other to put on these bases. 

Senator Frereauson. Is it not true on some of those bases they put in a 
certain amount of money, a certain percentage, but they will only put 
in for runways and gas, then we put in all the rest for all the other 
facilities ? 

Senator Lone. Yes, that is entirely correct. They put on their 
bases the things you have to have to operate. From that time on we 
proceed to embe llish those bases and run up the expense to twice what 
it would be. 

My recollection of those bases is that it would cost $10 million to 
build a base the way our allies would build them. 

Now, you could fly just as many pl ines off the base for $10 —_ on 
The Americans then go there and spend $20 million, $10 million on 
top of the first $10 million. 

Now, the second $10 million does not enable them to fly a y more 
planes, but it does give them an additional communications facility 
and things of that sort, embellishments that are nice to have, but that 
you can fight without, if you get the point I am trying to make. 

But that is not expensive as far as the Americans are concerned be- 


cause that 1s relatively cheap compared to the world of bases we have 
in this Nation. 
If you go back and check, you will find in recent years on some of 


these bases we have spent as much as $100 mill ion so that would be 10 
times as much as our allies would spend on their base whi h would be 
capable of flying the same number of planes, supporting the same 
number of p lanes in the air to fieht, 

One thing that always concerned me about spending such enormous 


sums on just one base is that it only takes one bomb to knock the 
vhole base out. For example, you have one base that I have in mind 
that would be of substantial usefulness in injuring our enemy all 
right that cost us over $200 million. Now, one good bomb, one hit, 


knocks the whole base out and that is the end of that. 
EFFECT OF ATOMIC BOMB ON BASES 


Senator Frercuson. You are talking about an atomic bomb? 

Senator Lone. Yes, an atomic bomb. For that matter, I do not 
believe you would have much trouble getting them to agree with you 
that one good blockbuster will put you out of operation for a while. 
But one atomic bomb would knock the whole base out. 


NOR 


2—53—pt. 2——39 
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There is no use in fooling ourselves about that. 

If the Russians think you have a base that is in a position to do 
enormous damage to them and you do not have many of them that are 
that close to them, they are going to hit those bases. 

You can fly just as many planes off the base if you spent, let us say, 
$50 million in that area as you could for your $200 million. 

In either event, it is going to be a target for Russian bombs. 

I do not believe they would dare start a war with us until they had 
substantial numbers of atomic bombs. So there is no use your thinking 
that base is not going to be knocked out. That is what is going to 
happen. 

When you concentrate all your expenditures on just one that way, 

t just makes it that much easier for the whole thing to be knocked out. 

It may be that the services think their intelligence agencies will 
enable them to know about an enemy attack in time to allow our forces 
to strike the enemy first, and thus prevent the enemy attack. 

But I would like to submit to the committee that you could not hope 
to be better informed on what the enemy was getting ready to do than 
this Nation was at the time of the Pearl H: arbor attack, and still we 
were taken completely by surprise at Pearl Harbor. 

Therefore, the idea of hoping to be able to operate and hoping you 
will be able to do all the striking and the enemy will not be striking 
you, to me is completely unrealistic. It is for that reason that I was 
rather hopeful they would not spend such enormous amounts, concen 
trating it on building such a great number of things on each one of 
these bases. 

I have felt that we shoul 1 build a larger number of bases for the 
same amount of money, perhaps even closer to the enemy, rather than 
put so much money on just one. 

I suppose one of the economies recommended by the Secretary of 
Defense will be that he will not build 1 or 2 of the bases that I took 
some hand in keeping from being built when I was on the committee 
because it just seemed to me they were building so many they did not 
need and far more than we had to have. 

In time of war, there is no doubt we could use all these fine civilian 
airports that were constructed by this Nation during the previous 
war. It was for that reason that I supported the committee, and I 
also supported, in addition to the fund approved by the committee 
to modernize and make useful the runways on these civilian bases, 
bases such as the one you have over here at Friendship. There you 
have runways and facilities that could supply the needs of an airbase, 
a first-class airbase in time of war. 

You might need to put some additional housing in there, but one 
thing I discovered was that there is a lot people can do when they 
have to do it. 

HOUSING CONDITIONS IN FRANCE 


For example, over in France we found a commander who had a 
wartime unit during World War II. He had his men living in camps, 
housing accommodations that were completely inadequate, and yet at 
the time we said, “Now isn’t this too bad they have not been able to 
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construct these things for you,” his answer was that he was not com- 
plaining, he said during the last war he fought with a lot less than 
that and his group would give a good accounting of themselves, they 
would like to have this housing and ail those different things, but you 
could depend on them to make a good fight and give a good accounting 
of themselves if the enemy moved. 

That is the type of oflicer we need in this service who are going to 
fight whether they have all the things that they ask for, or not. 

There are a lot of things that the services might be saying they 
cannot use now that in time of war they would find good reason why 
they could use. 


FAMILY TRANSPORTATION CASE CITED 


I did want to also call the committee’s attention to the fact that this 
thing of sending all these enormous numbers of people to Europe 
brings forth these incidental costs such as is illustrated by this news 
story which I have here. There is a family of a wife and five little 
children taking off for Europe. They sent her husband there and 
naturally this country has to pay the expense of sending the whole 
family over here, and housing them. 

There is a picture of the people leaving. Of course, the grand- 
mother stayed behind with the dog while they sent the family to 
Europe, and we hs ive to spe nd the money build ling housing accommo- 
dations for them. 

That is one of the expenses we have to undergo when we agree to 
send those people over there. 

Senator Frrauson. We also have to provide educational facilities, 
do we not? 

Senator Lona. Yes; we have to provide for the transportat ion, for 
the schools, for the housing, and we have to provide a commissary, 
Mr. Chairman, because for some reason or other they cannot buy their 
goods at the same place the civilians over there buy theirs. 

So it brings all these additional expenses that you could save if 
you did not send so many people over there. 

There is one thing about those expenses. When we spend that 
money on all this enormous number of people we keep over there it 
is just gone. That is the end of that. 

If you buy a good weapon and the enemy does not strike next year, 
that weapon is still there, and you can always go get it and use it in 
the event he decides to attack you. 

But when you spend your money keeping an enormous number of 
people sitting around over in Europe every year, when you meet that 
payroll, that 1 money is gone forever, never to be recovered. 

I certainly hope that some allowance and some effort will be made 
to see to it that we do have weapons available for those who are in 
civilian life today, the Reserves, to take up and use in the event we 
find ourselves at war. 

I would hope that we would not necessarily plan that there would 
be a person in the service to use every weapon we have, because if 
we can acquire the weapons, the airplanes and the guns that we would 
need, we can have vast numbers of Reserves at relatively small 
expense who could be available in short order to use them. 
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MUTUAL SECURITY AUTHORIZATION BILL 


I do want to call one or two other things to the committee’s atten- 
tion. One of them involves the Mutual Security authorization bill last 
year. In that bill there were substantial reductions made in the 
program. 

Shortly after those reductions had been made the executive depart- 
ment sent to the Congress a request for military public works. The 
request contained an item of $250 million for the United States share 
of NATO airbase program. 

The testimony before both the House committee and my subcom- 
mittee in the Senate showed that previously this authorization had 
been obtained through the Mutual Security Administration. 

In its report on the Military and Naval Construction Act the House 
committee said : 

The committee, however, felt that it would be more appropriate to seek the 
necessary authorizations as part of the overall mutual security program. The 
committee therefore declined to include any authorizations in the military con- 
struction bill either to NATO financed airbase construction programs or for 
related support items. 

Subsequently when the bill was passed in the Senate our committee 
report called attention to this same item and confirmed the earlier 
position of the House. The result was that this $250 milion item 
was not authorized. 

It was my impression, and I think it was that of the others in both 
Houses of Congress, that this was an effort to recapture $250 million 
of authorization which had been lost when the Mutual Security Act 
was before Congress. 

The testimony before your committee on the supplemental act no 
doubt led this committee to believe that the authorization would be 
forthcoming, as were the authorizations for military construction 
generally. 

You will, therefore, find that for this item, despite the fact it was 
not authorized, $140 million was appropriated last year. 

I want to point out that this is a perfectly valid item, but in the 
opinion of the committee both here and in the House, these funds 
should be taken from Mutual Security funds and placed within their 
authorization. 

If the additional $110 million were proposed in this bill, I believe it 
would be subject to a point of order since it does lack legislative 
authorization. 


CONSTRUCTION OF INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 


Another one which has been carried in the defense appropriation 
for some time that has bothered me considerably was the item for 
construction of industrial facilities both for the Air Force and Navy. 

The Navy item is carried under construction of aircraft and related 
procurement and the current fiscal year totaled $3,910,042,000, of which 
$100 million has to do with plant expansion while the Air Force item 
is aircraft and related procurement and totals $12,685,044,000 without 
anv limitation on some to be put in private plants. 

Both of these items carry waivers of the statute which require au- 
thorizations for construction of public buildings and plants and for 
the usual clearance of land titles with the Attorney General. 
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During my service on the Armed Services Committee, I found 
that the services under these appropriations acquired either by pur 
chase or construction vast industrial plants which had not been 
justified before either a legislative committee or the Appropriations 
Committee. 

This situation came to light because of the requirement placed in 
the 1951 Military Publie Works Act. which required that all real- 
estate acquisitions be cleared in the Armed Services Committee of 
the respective Houses. 

These committees, however, were placed in the position of having 
to look at the proposed acquisition after the funds had been ap- 
propriated. 

I do not desire to burden the committee, but I found last year 
several questionable items which my subcommittee did not clear and 
others were cleared after demand had been made for an itemized cost 
and some of these costs readjusted. 


EXCESSIVE ARCHITECT AND ENGINEERING FEES 


For instance, the Navy on at least one occasion proposed to pay very 
exorbitant architect and engineering fees in connection with construc- 
tion of a plant in New Jersey. We suggested “al readjustment of these 
figures and then cleared the project. 

What troubles me about this situation was not only the blank-check 
aspect of the matter, but also the problems that industrial plants 
created after the end of World War II, from the surplus property 
standpoint. 

I am sure we can all agree that this industrial output has been 
desirable and needed, but I do not believe that any such tremendous 
sums should be made available when there are so many policy ques- 
tions which should be determined by Congress or on which we should 
at least be consulted. 


JUSTIFICATION OF ITEMS SUGGESTED 


I respectfully suggest that the services be required to justify these 
two items in detail before this committee since authorizations do not 
exist. To strike the provision would no doubt cripple the program, 
but. it should certainly be amply justified before the moneys were made 
available. 

Senator Henprickson. Would the Senator inform the committee 
where that plant was located in New Jersey, that naval installation ? 

Senator Lona. It was a private tool-production plant, Senator 
Hendrickson. 

My purpose in coming before this committee is because, having 
some contact with the authorization process, it seemed to me that all 
the witnesses appear in favor of spending more money. Nobody ever 
comes here to urge you to save the taxpayel s’ mol ey. 

As I have indicated once the money is spent, we look around and 
find that vast sums were wasted. A lot of these people knew about 
some of this waste beforehand. But you never get any of this advice. 

The Reserve officers who could tell you about some of the great waste 
they know of in these services, for one reason or other do not know they 
are expected to appear here, if they are expected to appear, and urge 
upon you the economies and the savings that could be effected. 
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About the only way we get any substantial economy is when some- 
one, who is one of the civilian leaders over in the military, under- 
tukes to actually find where the money is*being wasted and to make 
the reductions and the economies that could be made. 

When you find someone who is willing to make the effort to pare 
down the excessive spending and to prevent the great waste that all 
of us know has been going on in the military, it just seemed to me 
that some of us should support those leaders in urging them to make 
the reductions that are necessary. 


CRITICISM OF CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 


Now certainly if the military had asked for a lot of unnecessary 
spending and your committee were to reduce it, you would perhaps be 
subjected to some of the same type of criticism that I have experienced 
on occasion when I have tried to keep them from spending money I 
thought was wasteful, that through certain publications connections 
we would see editorials beginning to appear that indicate that we 
were sabotaging national defense when, because of the secret nature 
of many of these documents, we were in a position that we were power- 
less to produce the proof that the economies we were demanding could 
not at all interfere with national defense. 

Senator Frreuson. I think the Chair understands what you are 
talking about. I served on the Truman committee which was the War 
Investigating Committee. It had a similar job to that which you 
conducted for the armed services. 

I appreciate your bringing up this one point of failure to appear 
in behalf of economy and-cuts. 

We are placed almost in the position of + 1 jury that is given the 
plaintiff’s evidence and then asked to decide the issue. The plaintiff 
here would be the party asking for the funds. 

Now in this particular case you have come here and given us what 
you have found on these various installations and in your work. On 
behalf of the committee I want to say that we appreciate your efforts. 
I think you are rendering a real service. 

You are setting out something that is unusual, I appreciate that, 
to come before the Appropriations Committee and take a contrary 
view to what we find the plaintiff’s case to be. 

But we appreciate that you did do that. I hope it is an example 
that will be followed often by those who travel around the world, 
seeing what is going on, and giving us the benefit of what they have 
found. 

Are there any questions, or does anybody disagree with that state- 
ment ¢ 

Senator Henprickson. I agree with the chairman thoroughly. 

Senator Lone. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Henprickson. I would like to add as a member of the 
Armed Services Committee, which had the opportunity of hearing 
Senator Long when he returned, immediately after his return, I was 
very gratefulto himthen. I was grateful as a citizen and asa Member 
of the Senate for the service he rendered his country and indeed the 
armed services. 
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Senator Ferauson. It is a service to the armed services; they may 
not know it, but I know it is. 


CRITICISM OF ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE 


| Senator Lone. When you are through, I hope that you are not sub- 
) jected to the double whammy that the armed services have subjected 
us to on occasion when they get behind closed doors and bring out 


all those charts and show us this great offensive type thing they ‘have 
in mind, and by the time they are through you are so baffled and 
confused that about the only thing a layman can say is that “Well, I 
don’t understand it, but I guess we ought to let them have the thing 
they want to have.” 

W hen the y do that, the V let us have the fact that the Vy have dl es ave 
» or 3 times more people th: an they need in the motor pool and 2 3 
times as much housing as they need for some other purpose when we 
should be thinking about getting our fair share of defense for the 
money we are spending. 

There is no doubt in my mind that most of these economies that 
have been recommended, and I am positive in my mind that those 
on base construction which the Air Force has seemed to protest most 
vigorously of them all, and those of their own personnel which has 
been the second most vigoro yusly protested, : re comp letel ly justified. 
Those are completely in keeping with what our Committee on Armed 
Services was recommending last year, and when the Democrats had 
a majority on that committee, but when the committee was unanimous 
in making recommendations. 

Senator Frrauson. I saw a chart yesterday that was unique. It 
was headed, “How to waste the taxpayers’ money.” 

Senator Henpricxson. Was that the one on the floor of the Senate? 

Senator Frereuson. Yes, yesterday. It was really a graphic picture 
of how the taxpayers’ money was wasted. 

Now, as you say, many charts are used for the purpose of, what did 
you call it, a double whammy ? 

Senator Lona. I call it the double whammy. Of course, Mr. ( — 
man, it is too bad the public does not get a taste of what those of 
on the committee are subject to on occasion when the presentations are 
made for these vast billions, to see the overwhelming effect of it when 
it is done to you. 

If you hold the line, I believe you are heading in the right direction. 

Senator Frerauson. You know, in the law they used to speak about 
the devil’s advocate. Maybe we need one in some of these services to 
represent the consumer and the taxpayer 

Senator Lona. By the time you get it you will save a lot of money. 

Senator Henpricxson. Mr. Chairman, I have two questions. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF ALERT HANGARS 


The Senator was testifying about these—what did you call them— 
alert hangars. 

Senator Lona. Yes. 

Senator Henprickson. I was sorry to hear that. You mean there 
is one hangar for every plane ?/ 
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Senator Lone. On every base where fighter planes are stationed, at 
the end of a runway they will have a building constructed in which 
a certain number of planes will be located. Now those planes are sup 
posed to be ready to take off into the air at a moment’s notice. 

I would be in accord with the principle that there should be some 
planes immediately ready to take off to meet an enemy if an enemy 
were coming to attack us. However, I cannot agree that at the ordi 
nary airbase where there are no unusual climatic conditions, par 
ticularly no unusual conditions of cold or hot weather, that you have 
to have a building constructed and keep the plane inside the building 
in order for the plane to be ready to go. 

For example, in my State of Louisiana, why build yourself an alert 
hangar down there? You never have any freezing weather in south 
Louisiana. You might get a little frost down there once every other 
year. 

Senator Frrcuson. You mean in Louisiana they have the hangars? 

Senator Lone. There they keep the plane from getting hot. Then 
you will find them asking for them in Florida where you never have 
any cold weather, but it is there so the pilot will not get uncomfortably 
hot sitting in the cockpit of the plane. 

Senator Henpricxson. They have the regular hangars for the 
storage of the plane? 

Senator Lone. Yes. 

Senator Henpricxson. And this is a special hangar built for the 
plant ? 

Senator Lone. Yes; several types of hangars. They have hangars 
for the planes in some instances to work on them and repair them; 
then they will have other hangars which they call readiness hangars. 

Senator Henprickson. How many planes would you have in one 
of these alert hangars? 

Senator Frrevson. On Oscoda Field in Michigan there is a double 
hangar for two jet planes. The apartments were in between. The 
doors open both ways. They were made out of metal, rather heavy 
metal—the apartments for the men. They were on what is known 
as 5-minute alert, two planes. 


COSTS OF 





HANGARS 


Senator Henpricxson. The cost of the hangar is what shocked me. 

Senator Frrauson. He says $150,000, one plane. 

Senator Lone. For example, here is a recommendation the Senator 
might want to look at—an alert hangar to cost $627,000. The argu- 
ment in favor of that would be for the pilot to be sitting in the plane 
would cause him to get uncomfortably hot. Therefore, you ought to 
put the entire plane inside the building that would be air conditioned. 

You might lose about 5 seconds if you built a little room alongside 
for. let us say, $2,000. 

Some people know how to construct a room for perhs aps $2,000, build 
it alongside the plane so that the pilot can sit around in an air-condi- 
tioned room and step from that. into the plane and takeoff if they 
found he needed it. 

There are substitutes of that sort that could be devised. 

Senator Tryer. You say that hangar was about $600,000, six hun- 
dred-odd thousand ? 
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Senator Lone. $625,000. 

Senator Tuyr. And it housed how many planes? 

Senator Lone. Two planes. 

Senator Turn. Just two planes / 

senator Lona. ‘Two planes. 

Senator Henprickson. What is the life of the hangar? 

Senator Lona. Ten years. 

senator ‘| ILYE, Where was this locate 2 

Senator Lone. That is a classified item. 
to vou. 

Senator Tnyrp. No; I do not need to see it. Do you kno\ 
other such hangars? 

“senator Lona. (re) erally speaking, they COST > 

senator ‘| wyk. (re there hahy such hangal 

Senator Lona. Yes. sir. I believe the 

ery base. he plan also was to build a 

Senator Try. How many such plane | 

each base ? 

Senator Lone. J know of no more than one. 

Senator THyr. One at each base ? 

Senator Lone. Yes. 

Senator THye. So they would have two planes in readiness con- 
stantly, manned and ready to take ofl instantly like a fire company ¢ 

Senator Lone. That is right. 

[ would be willing to concede that in your State of Minnesota you 
might need that in cold weather where you had a lot of snow, that per- 
haps because of weather conditions you might want to keep a couple 
of planes warm at all times rather than take a chance on their being 
in the cold weather. I have some questions about that item. 


WASH-RACK PROGRAM 


I claim credit for knocking out their wash-rack program. They 
were going to spend $100,000 on every airbase to build a specially de 
signed structure for washing airplanes. You send someone over here 
tothe Navy base at Anacostia and ask to see a Navy’s wash rack. They 
will show you a small young boy with a bucket of gasoline and a rag. 
He would wipe the dirt off the plane and save $100,000. 

They were going to build those on every one of those bases. 

There is no doubt in my judgment that on the base construction part 
of it the economies are well justified. 

Senator Frrcuson. Whose job did you find it was to conceive all 
these various ways to spend money ¢ 

Is there a planning section for these airbases that go into that? 

Senator Lone. It is hard for me to determine just who it was that 
would dig up all these ideas for ways to spend money. 


LOWER COST HOUSING 


Another thing that disturbed me would be when you try to get 
some economy it is so difficult. We were asked and l hope we will 
try to reduce the fimure for economy purposes j for £9 000 per man 
for 25-year housing, theoretically 25-year life. Now we asked the 
Air Force if they could not economize and give us a streamline hous- 
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ing that would cost less, and of a shorter “~ for the emergency. They 
said, “We can give you 10-year housing at a lower price. It ‘will cost 
$1,960.” , 

So we would save $40 by having 10-year housing instead of per 
manent housing. 

Now if you went into this 10-year housing, the only difference was 
that you just did not seal in the ceiling. You just had the beams in 
the ceiling. I assume that the reason they took the ceiling out was 
that you would know they had left something off. Otherwise, when 
you say you save d S40, you would not know the difference. 

The best advice I got from the engineers was that to reduce the 
criteria they were demanding and by redesigning there was no rea- 
son why you could not get housing at an average of $1,700 a man. 

The Army was already getting $1,760 a man. 

Senator Fercuson. You bring in this question of housing. I want 
to ask the committee to look into the question of Ascoda where they 
built 78 housing units which came to my attention recently and they 
let a duplicate contract for 78, or 75 more. They discover now that 
in the first contract they cannot rent them, do not need them, only a 
few of them. 

So the man that started the other 75 houses finds himself in a posi- 
tion where he has to go ahead with them or lose what he has in them. 
So there is no way he can stop his contract. 

So unless he can get some relief by legislation, he will have to build 
75 or 78 more houses that are not needed and they will stand idle. 

Then he will get from FHA, if he does that, all his money except 
his overhead. This way, if he stops just because they do not need 
the housing, he will lose about $60,000. 

I would like to have the staff go into that. It just came to my at- 
tention a few days ago. 

Now, do you know of any other places where they have overbuilt 
housing ? 


EXCESS HOUSING AT BARKSDALE AIR BASE 
Senator Lona. I believe they overbuilt in my own State at Barks- 
dale Air Base. They were asking for more housing last year and they 
already had overbuilt. They had apartments standing vacant all 
over the scene. 

Senator Haypen. Was this under the Wherry Housing Act? 

Senator Frrcuson. No. But they went and got the housing money 
from FHA, but it was defense housing. They disc over now that they 
have too many in the first and they re rally duplicated it. 

It may have been a mistake and they got duplicate housing. I do 
not know about that yet. I want the staff to look into it. 

Are there any other questions? 

Senator Lona. That is all I have unless the committee desires to 
ask me some other questions. 

I do hope that if the committee does see fit to put in any additional 
funds that we will not put in additional personnel or additional base 
items, because I do believe that those reductions are sound. I thank 
the committee very much for their courtesy. 

Senator Frerauson. You referred to this committee re port. We will 
not make it a part of our record, but it will be on file in the document 
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room and also before the committee so that anyone who desires may 
examine the contents. 

Senator Lone. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Frercuson. We have next the National Security Council. 
I assume that is an executive matter. So we will ask all those who are 
not military to leave the room. 

(Thereupon, at 3:30 p. m., the committee went into executive ses 
sion. ) 

The subcommittee met at 3:30 p. m., pursuant to recess, i 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Homer Ferguson (chairman of the 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Ferguson, Thye, Hayden, and Hendrickson. 


NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENTS OF ROBERT CUTLER, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE 
PRESIDENT; JAMES S. LAY, JR., EXECUTIVE SECRETARY; AND 
E. R. SAUNDERS, BUDGET OFFICER, NATIONAL SECURITY 
COUNCIL 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Fercuson. The committee will come to order. We will now 
take up the National Security Council. We will insert the justifica- 
tion sheet in the record at this point. 

(The justification referred to follows :) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, NATIONAL Security Council 


Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate $140, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —18, 400 


Total obligations.__- Scale tace Rl ti ioed 141, 600 


Senator Frercuson. We have with us Mr. Robert Cutler, Special 
Assistant to the President; James S. Lay, Jr., Executive Secretary, 
and E. R. Saunders, Budget Officer. 

Mr. Cutter. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Robert Cutler. I am Special Assistant to the President on 
Financial A ffairs. 

This is Mr. James S. Lay, Jr., Executive Secretary of the National 
Security Council, and Mr. E. R. Saunders, who is the Budget Officer 
for CLA, who helps us in our small enterprise. 

I would like at this time, Mr. Chairman, to make a brief statement 
about our budget request. 

Senator Frrauson. Proceed, please. 
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AMOUN' 





REQUESTED 






Mr. Curiter. With your permission, I should like to make a brief 
statement exp aining the requested appropriation of $220,000 for the 
National Security Council for fiscal year 1954. This meres aul 
increase of $65,000 over the $155,000 appropriation for fiscal year 1953, 
all of which will have been obligated by the end of this nani This 
ncrease is requested in order to carry out President Eisenhower’ 
plans for strengthening the National Security Council and making 
it more effective in performing its statutory functio during thes 
critical times when our national security threatened both at. home 
and abroad. 


















FF COUNCTI 








The statutory function of the Couneil ; to advise the Pre 








aqaent with respect t« the integration of domestic, foreig) l | militar 
poli relating to the itional security and, accord hy to presidential 
direction, to coordinate policie ane 


| functions of Government agencies 
relating to the national security. ‘The Council performs this function 
by re mmend he to the Preside nt the pol cies ar which 


are required for our national security in the light of the world situa 













tion facing us. In addition to recommendations on specific countries 
areas or subjects, the Council periodically reviews and appraises the 
entire world situation and the status of all United States security 
policies and programs in order to recommend any changes therein 
which m Ly be required by existing or antic ipated cleve lopme nts. The 
spec ithe progr uns involved ine lude our mili ité ry an icl mobiliz: ation pro 
orams, Torelgn milit: iy and economic assistance, atomic ene rey, ¢ vil 
defense, stoc ky nling, fore ion information, foreign intelligence and re 
lated saieeians and internal security. 

The President attaches great importance to the effective function 
ing ofthe Council. He believes that it can be of major assistance to the 
Chief Executive in determining the great issues involving our na 
tional security. With a view to strengthening the , he caused 
a thorough survey to be made immediately upon assuming offic e, The 
budget here proposed i is based upon his approval on March 17, 1953, of 
certain recommendations contained in that survey. 

Certain of these approved recommendations do not increase the 
budget of the Council: 

(a) In order to make possible a genuine exchange of ideas and 
further free discussion, there will not, as a general rule, be more than 
eight persons who have the 1 joht formally to partic ipate as Council 
members. This number includes statutory members and standing- 
request and ad hoe participant members: but does not include advisers, 
observers, and the Special Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs and NSC staff members. 
























MEMBERSHIP 









At the present time, the Council’s statutory membership consists 
of the President, the Vice President, the Secretaries of State and De- 
fense, the Director for Mutual Security, and the Director of Defense 
Mobilization. At the standing requesi of the President. the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury participates in all Council activities. The Chair- 
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man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Director of Central Intelligence, 
ind the Special Assistant to the President for Cold War Pla 

attend all Council meetings as advisers. In addition, at the Presi 
de nt’s direction the he: ads of other executive de spartme nts and : agencies 
participate from time to time with the Council when matters of direct 
concern to them are under consideration. 

(6) The Special Assistant to the President for National Security 
Affairs is the principal executive officer of the National Security 
Council and serves as Chairman of the Council’s Planning Board. He 
does not have status as a statutory or participant member or preside 
ul Council meetings. He has general supervision over the Council's 
staff. 

(c) The principal body for formulation and transmission of poli 
recommendations to the Council is a Planning Board, composed of 
members and advisers nominated by the members and advisers of tl 
Council (other than the President and the Vice President) and ip 
pointed by the President with the title of “Special Assistant to thi 
(Secretary of State) for NSC Affairs.” Each person so appointed 

(1) Has as his principal responsibility, which overrides all 
other duties and with which no other duty can interfere, his work 
with the Board, including preparation for and attendance at meet 
ings; yet at the same time continue to be suthe lently l hy ream 
of activity of his department or agency so as to be ¢: ible of 
representing its views; 

(2) Has direct access to and the personal confidence of the 
head of his department or agency ; 

(3) Has the authority of the head of his department or agency 
to utilize its resources to perform his Board function. 


anning, 


RECOMMENDATIONS INCREASING BUDGET 


Of the approved recommendations referred to above, the following 
do increase the budget of the Council: 

(a) The NSC staff is to be strengthened by the creation of a small 
special staff to assist in performing, among other, the following 
duties- 

(1) Independent analysis and review of each Planning Board 
report before its submission to the Council by- 

(2) Examination of all documents (such as intelligence 
—r JCS papers, ev: aluations by theater commanders, 

.) referred to in the report in order to ver ify the reference. 

“(b) Examin: ation of the report to determine that it states 
the issues comprehensively and clearly; that it develops the 
subject logically and presents, as a standard procedure, the 
alternative courses of action and the factors which support 
and which oppose each alternative; and that the coneclusv 
reached are meaningful as operat ional guidances. 

(c) Amendment of the re port, in conformity with (a) and 
(>). before final approval and forwarding by the Planning 
Board. If the reviewing function cannot be comp leted by a 
deadline, the re port should be forwarded marked “te ntative” 
and later be fully reviewed before the subject is considered 
disposed of. 
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(2) Continuous examination of the totality of national security 
policies with a view to determining if gaps exist which should 
be filled and if important issues or anticipated developments are 
sufficiently explored. 

(3) Continuing integrated evaluation of the capabilities of the 
free world versus the capabilities of the Soviet and satellites, and 
estimates of the situation, in order to bring such evaluations and 
estimates before the Council. 

(4) Providing a chairman or member of, or observer with, ad 
hoe civilian or civilian-staff committees, and assistance, in recruit- 
ing such committees. 

(5) Keeping currently informed on the status of all national 
security programs and seeing that reports and pertinent infor- 
mation thereon are currently available (thus incorporating the 
present functions of the reporting unit). 


STAFF ASSISTANT TO INTERNAL SECURITY OFFICER 


(6) The internal security officer is to be provided with a staff as- 
sistant, because of his workload and responsibility. 

(c) In order to bring to the Council deliberations a fresh, fre- 
quently changing civilian point of view and to gain public under- 
standing of national security problems through the use of civilians 
of stature, from time to time the President will appoint on an ad hoc 
basis one or more civilian consultants or small civilian committees as 
informal advisers to the Council. Examples of potential usefulness 
of civilian consultants or civilian committees— 

(1) To consider and report to the Council on some specific new 
proposal or some long-range general project, after which its re- 
port would be reviewed by the departments and agencies con- 
cerned. 

(2) To review for the Council some proposal developed and 
recommended by the Planning Board. 

The increase in the budget of $65,000 is largely madé up of the items 

identified under 5 above as follows: 
5 (a). 2 special staff members; a staff assistant, 1 secretary Darks $36, 770 
5 (b). 1 assistant internal security officer_______- Seelam 5, 940 
5 (c). Civilian consultants: 

Compensation . whiiticia a 12, 400 


Travel _ ia ois ct : s +, 500 


MAINTAINING SMALL STAFF 


7. I believe that the Council’s record to date furnishes ample 
proof of the desire and intention to keep the NSC staff as small as 
possible commensurate with its duties of assisting the Council in its 
important function. When the Council was created in 1947 it was 
anticipated that a total of 30 career employees might be needed on its 
staff. Despite the heavy responsibilities placed on the Council by 
the developing world situation, the Korean conflict, our mobilization 
effort, and their heavy impact upon the national economy, the size of 
the NSC staff has been kept well within this original estimate, and 
appropriations requests have been reduced accordingly. In orde} 
effectivelv to meet the increased demands which President Eisenhower 
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s placing upon the Council, this budget requests an increase of staff 
up to 25 positions. 

Your approval of an appropriation of $220,000 is therefore requested 

» that the staff work for the Council may be effectively performed 
line with President Eisenhower’s plans and in the interest of our 
national security. 

Senator Frrcuson. Now, do you want to add to it, or summarize it, 
or give us additional statements ? 

Mr. Cutter. As the committee wishes, I will say a few words 
explanation of the request, or you may ask questions, Senator, which- 
ever Way you wish. 

We are asking for fiscal year 1954 for an increase over the a 
permitted us in fise al year 195: 3, an Increase of $65,000 over the $155.000 
which was appropriated for fiscal year 1953. 

Senator Frrcuson. Has the Security Council to your knowledge 
taken on an entiely different function than it had previously / 

Mr. Curter. Not a different function. 

Senator Frrcuson. I should not have said function, but a speed-up 
in doing work under that function, and taking a different position in 
the defense than it had previously. 


ORGANIZATION 























Mr. Cutier. Yes, sir: I was going to comment on that. I would 
like to say a word about the organization of the Council as it is now 
set up and how it operates and the reason for this requested increase 

As you know, the Council is a statutory body set up under the act in 
1947. Its purpose is to advise and make recommendations to the 
President with reference to the integration of domestic, foreign, and 
military policies. 

It is the top body for national security policy formulation and ree 
ommendation in the Government. 

The President has attached a great significance to the National 
Security Council and when he took office, because he desired its fune- 
tioning to be strengthened, he asked me if I would devote the first 2 
months I was here to studying ways and means of strengthening the 
council so that it might better serve the purposes of the President. 

I did make such a study and made certain recommendations. These 
sacaeaaiecen the President approved on March 17. Growing out 
of these recommendations we have asked for this slightly increased 
amount of money. 
COUNCIL ADVISERS 





The Council itself is a statutory body. It consists of the President, 
Vice President, Secretary of State, Secretary of Defense, the Director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization, and the Director of the Mutual 
Security. 

The President has asked the Secretary of the Treasury as a standing 
request to sit with the Council. 

The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Director for Central 
Intelligence, and Mr. C. D. Jackson, who is special assistant to the 
President for cold war planning, as it is called, sit as advisers for the 
Council, bringing the total who regularly sit, up to 10, 3 of them being 
ndvisers. 
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Other Cabinet ministers or heads of agencies who are interested in 
some particular item in the agenda that is coming up are asked to sit 
for that particular item on an ad hoe basis 

Then at the Council meetings the President, of course, is the Chair 
man and presides over the meeting. As the executive officer for the 
Council, I assist the President in carrying forward the business of the 
meeting. 

As you can imagine, we have a great many detailed questions and 
papers to be brought forth and discussed and the President, likes to 
have the busine conducted expeditiously. 

Senator Henprickson. How often do you meet, Mr. Cutler? 

Mr. Currier. Senator Hendrickson, we have met every week with 
one exception and then we have had 3 extra meetings, | was going to 
give you a few statistics to show the increased activity of the Couneil 
under the present administration in a moment, 

Senator Henprickson, Thank you. 


PLANNING BOARD 


Mr. Courier. Below the Council is the Planning Board. One of my 
duties is to be the Chairman. The Planning Board consists of top- 
level representatives of the Departments of State, Treasury, Defense, 
ODM, MSA, Joint Chiefs, CLA, and Psychological Strategy Board. 

That is, for each member who is a member of the Council or sits 
as an adviser of the Council, there is a person on the planning board 
who represents him. 

Senator Taye. Mr. Cutler, how many people are in your division 
under your immediate supervision 4 

Mr. Curter. In the National Security Council ? 

Senator Tuyr. Yes. 

Mr. Cut er. Between 20 and 25, counting stenographers and every 
body. 

Senator Tuyr. Then in the next echelon of your Security Council 
or the Planning Board, those that you referred to as the second eche 
lon, how many are there ? 

Mr. Currier. The Planning Board is made up of representatives 
from the departments and agencies whose chiefs sit on the Council. 

Now the Planning Board meets 3 times a week. We have been 
meeting ordinarily 3 or 4 hours at each meeting, a very exacting part 
of our work because we are discussing and formalizing : -_ trying to 
complete the papers whic ‘h eve ntually you see are placed | e fore the 
Council for their consideration at the Council meeting. 

These peop le on the Planning Board and their assistants who work 
with them in the drafting of the Council papers, the papers that go 
up to the Council, are not on the payroll of the staff of the Council 
at all. They come from the agencies and departments which are in- 
terested in national see urity programs, 


STAFF OF COUNCIL 


The Council’s staff is the third element of what I wish to mention. 
We have the Council itself, the planning board manned by the per- 
sonnel from the departments and agencies, and then the staff of the 
Council itself which is this small body of think-people, 7 or 8 or them, 
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like Mr. Lay and the Deputy Executive Secretary, and a number of 
stenographers us assistants who handle the vast number of secret 
papers we have to run off and distribute and watch over the security 
nterests, 

That is a little capsule explanation of the way the Council and Plan 
ning Board operate, 

Now in my recommendations to the President, which he approved 


for strengthening the Council, there were certain recommendations 


which did not occasion any increase in the Council’s expenditure 
One pomt that TE made with the President ipproval is that 
keep the number of people who are atter ding meeting 
small enough number so that you can have meaningful 
ina free di Cll lO 
\s meetings grow in size the tendency is not to have discu 
free or the conclusion ren hed ts meaningful 
We try to make the Council meetings as the President wish 
forum for free argument and diseu on and the formulation of ad 
vice to him which he then aet por itter the meeting Co cluded 


POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS 


I think you are aware that the Council itself is not a poliey decid 
lige body. It IS al body whit I) recommend policy to the Pr dent 

The second recommendation which I made to the President, which 
did not involve additional expenditures in this budget, was that a spe 
clal assistant to the Pre lent hould be the prin ipal executive fo 
the Couneil to assist in running the meetines and should share 

Senator Tuye. What do you take into consideration for recom 
mendation to the President ? 

Mr. Cy PLER, You mean to pre ent to the Council ? 

Senator Thuyr. No. Just what are your day-to-day functions and 
what are the questions that you take under consideration to m 
recommendations to the Couneil ? 

Mr. Currier. We are a statutory body, Senator Thye. We make 
recommendations with reference to domestic and foreign policies re 
lating to national security. ‘The principal security program 
military program, the mobilization program, the foreign m . 
economic assistance, atomic energy, civil defense, stockpiling, foreign 
information, foreign intelligence and related activities and internal 
security. 

NATURE OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


Senator Tryr. What is the nature of the questions that you study 
to make recommendations on ? 

Mr. Curter. Internal security. 

Senator Tuyr. All security ? 

Mr. Cur er. Mostly internal security. Defense of the continental 
United States, IT suppose you would call a domestic problem. It 1s 
not related entirely to foreign affairs by any manner of means; no, sir. 

All of the security policies which fall into those nine great catego 
ries have domestic as well as foreign implications, Senator. 

Of course, the economic impact, too, of any policy, has to be con 
sidered. 

Have I approached answering your question, sir? 

° 
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Senator Ture. Somewhat vaguely. I am trying to get information 
on just what are your duties in order to determine whether vou need 
any additional help. That is what I was trying to get clear in my 
mind, you see. 

Senator Haypen. Maybe I could ask a question that might bring 
this out. 

Could you take some specific matter? I do not mean for you to give 
us the detail or what your conclusion was, but tell us how you 
handled it. 

You mentioned internal security. Does that involve ascertaining 
who might be a menace to our country in the event of trouble, or who 
is now an enemy, or does it involve some determining of persons of 
that character? 

Mr. Currier. I hesitate to mention specific national-security policies 
in a paper which is going to be made perhaps a matter of public record. 
sut take the question, for example, of security. There is an 
internal-security problem of the greatest importance to the United 
States in its continental defense. That involves 10 or 11 different 
departments and agencies of the Federal Government. 

If we are going to deve ‘lop a police y with reference to the secur ity of 
our , We must receive at the Planning Board level studies from 
the different departments and agencies which are involved in this 
problem. 

Senator Haypen. You just could not rely on the Coast Guard alone? 

Mr. Curier. There are many different aspects of it. And then the 
Planning Board’s duty is to try to take all these different points of 
view, these different sources of information, and list them, and put 
them together in a aoe nsible statement of policy which is then 
brought before the National Security Council at a meeting where they 
put down the agenda for consideration so that a week ahead it is 
known that this subject is coming up. The paper is circulated i 
advance to the people who will attend the meeting. 

The Council members are briefed by their representatives on the 
Planning Board before the meeting so that they go to the meeting with 
a full mind, understanding what the problem is, and able to discuss it. 


CONFLICTS IN SECURITY PROBLEMS 


Often we have wide conflicts in important security problems that 
have to be resolved. We do not try to resolve them in advance because 
that is not the best way often to form a good policy for the defense of 
the United States. 

As a matter of fact, at the Council meeting-yesterday we brought up 
a paper which represented a split that has been going on between two 
great elements in our Government ever since the war. They could not 
agree on what our policy should be. 

In this case, rather than to make some less desirable compromise at 
a lower level, which would please nobody, we brought up to the Coun- 
cil the actual split, giving the pros and cons of both sides and pre- 
senting it as well as we could. 

I am glad to report that the Council on that presentation did make 
up its mind and chose one of the policies and made a determination, 
a very good example of how this matter can be done. 
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One of the things, Senator Thye, that, of course, the Council has 
been giving a great deal of attention to this winter has been the over- 
all basic policy of the United States toward the — , revealing the 
basic policy, seeing to what extent it should be modified. We held a 
great many hearings, had a great many Council meetings, I mean 
considering this matter, and eventually we recommende a to the Coun- 
‘il and it was approved in May a new overall basic policy paper which 
represents some striking changes from what had prev fond been in 
effect. 

Senator Frrauson. Who is the Chairman now / 

Mr. Curier. The President is always the Chairman. 

Senator Frerauson. Does he act as the Chairman all the time? 

Mr. CurLer. The President goes to all the meet Ings, 

Senator Frereauson. Previously did they not have a special 
man ? 

Mr. Curier. I think before the Korean war the Secretary of State 
presided more frequently. I think at the beginning of the Korean 
war Mr. Truman took the chair almost always. 


INCREASED ACTIVITY 


You asked me, Senator, about the increase in the activity of the 
Council and it is rather interesting. I had some figures run off here. 
The number of Council meetings in 1949 were 20; in 1950 there were 
96: in 1951 there were 34; and in 1952 there were 17. In the 5 months 
of this year we have held 23. 

You see, that is about twice as many as was held in the most active 
year heretofore. 

Senator Frrauson. That is what I understood, that it took on a 
different aspect entirely. 


COUNCIL MEETINGS 


Mr. Cutter. Not only have we had a Council meeting every week, 
but 1 and 3 extra Council meetings for special matters, but the Council 
meetings, instead of lasting perhaps somewhat less than an hour as 
has been the custom more recently in the prior administration, now 
frequently run 2 to 3 hours. 

We meet every Thursdé ay morning at 10 o’clock in the Cabinet room. 
For example, yeste ee ay’s meeting began at 10 and we finished at 12: 30, 


so we were going ‘ j , hours. 

They are very ac tive meetings, I can assure you. 

The PI: unning Board which used to meet between once and twice a 
week now meets three times a week. So there is greatly enhanced 
activity there. 

Each matter that the Council takes action on, we give an action 
number. The largest number of action numbers in a prior year was 
in 1951, when there were 192 actions. 

The first 5 months of this year we have 130. So you see there again 
our actions at a Council meeting—we may act on 5 or 6 different 
topics—have run about twice what they were before. 

Senator Fercuson. Is it true that most of your business, that is, 
in the normal conduct of that business, depends in large part on the 
resources and personnel] of the member departments of the National 
Security Council ? 
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Mr. ( 1 rLER, If | might nunswer it this way, sir, lama creat believer 
that the best way to formulate a strong and meaningful national 


SECULITY policy is not to impose it on the agencies and departments, 
but to have the agencies and departments through their competent 
representatives on the Planning Board participate in the discussion 
and arguments which lead up to the formulation of the paper which 
IS prese nted to the Couneil for decision, 


So, to that extent you are exac tly correct. 







POLICY PLANNING STAFI 





For example, the representative of the Secretary of State is the 
Chairman of the Policy Planning Staff. The representative of the 
mecretary of Defense Is the Assistant Secretary of Defense. ‘| he rep 
resentative of the Secretary of the Treasury is the General Counsel] 
of the Treasury. , 

[t IS tliat Ly pe of personnel that sits on the Planning Board, ex 
tremely competent men. 

But, Ith addition, the President has dlesired that we have on the 
National Security Council itself a small, highly qualified, skilled, per 
manent staff who can take an objective View of these papers 

] do not think it is entirely doing the job to have the papers which 
are formed out of the discussions of the different member agencie 
and departments ; that is not the only thing that should go into the 
formulation of a paper going up to the Council. 

You should also have the objective judgment and careful investi 
gation and examination of the permanent staff of the Council. 

My recommendations to the President, which he ap proved, were 
that we could add: } people to our very small, what I call—think, staff, 
permanent staff of the Council, 3 people to that, and also 1 additional 
person to assist our internal security officer. 

We have on the permanent staff of the Council, Mr. Lay, who is 
the executive se retary, whom | aim sure you know, and Mr. Gleason, 
who is his deputy executive secretary. Then we have two men, M1 
Farley and Mr. Webber, who run our reporting unit. 





STUDY OF SECURITY PROGRAM REPORTS 





One of the functions of the Council is to collect periodically from 
the nine security programs reports of the status of their projects, and 
then we put them together in a compendious work and submit the 
total to the President and to the members of the Council so that period 
ically they can see exactly where all of the sec urity programs stand. 

Senator Frercuson. Now is it your purpose to do other than what 
you have heard us s ay sometimes hi yppens 1n this committee, that we 
only get one side? is it your purpose with this special staff of the 
Council itself to be able to look at this as a staff objec tive ly ? ¢ 

Mr. Cutter. That is right. 

Senator Fercuson. And get both sides and all the sides? 

Mr. Curter. Mr. Chairman, some of these papers, you know, are 
fifty or sixty pages long and are very complicated matters that we 
take up. There may be 50 to 100 pages of closely packed material. 

In addition to having the intelligence and skill and interest of the 
departments and agencies brought into the preparation of these pa 
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pers, my idea has been, and the President has ay} proved it. that before 
ve send it to the Couneil. the statl, who are not acting for nvbody 
but the Executive, should look it all over and see if it is meanineful, 
if it is complete, if the references are accurate, and that is one reason 
vhy we need a little more help. 

I can assure you gentlemen that we are working very long 
davs in our office. 

Mr. Lay. Mr. Chatrman, that tafl frequently vet 
advocate, W hich Vou mentioned a moment uo, 

Mr. Curter. This staff also, Mr. Chairman, proceed 
vith the development of ideas through ad hoc committees che 
the different department : and nagvencie 
certain aspect of work. 

senator Puyr. \\ hy do vou ent] the 

Mr. Cutter. They are just called toge 

| 
and then they are dissolved lt 
tor ‘I hve, or a reoular committee tt 


Ul todoa parce ular job and then it is « 
SPECIAL COUNCIL STAFF 


Those members of our special council staff act as secretary or as 
chairman or as a member often of the special committee so as to tie 
their work into what they are doing. It is found to be very profitable. 

Another reason for this small increase which has been requested here 
is to develop an idea of the President. He is a strong believer that 
we should from time to time as occasion recommends bring into the 
Council’s work qualified civilians, people who are not burdened with 
departmental responsibilities, but whose judgment on a given prob- 
lem should be helpful, call them in either to review a paper that we 
have prepared, just to let them take a look at it and see if they think 
it is as good as we do, or call them in while we are formulating a paper 
and ask them to give us the benefit of their ideas while it is in the 
formulation stage. 

We have had several examples already this year of C1V ilians from 
different walks of life, different parts of the country, who have come 
down and helped us in that way. 

Now we have provided a small amount additional in our budget here, 


] ] 


ibout $20,000, for compensation al d travel for these civilians 
PER DIEM ALLOWANCES 


So far, owing to my blandishment. being a Yankee, I do not like to 
waste money, I have persuaded the consultants almost without excep- 
tion that they are to give their services to the Government and not 
collect any per diem compensation or charge for travel. 

We have been very lucky. but I do not know whether that will always 
hold. Of course, there are certain people who just cannot afford, t] ey 
have not the funds to come down and take 2 weeks in Washington. 
They needa per diem and they need their travel. 

So in order to meet the Preside) t’s desire that we ut ZO « lian 


consultants from time to time, we have put a provision in the budget 
for next vear of $12,500 additional for compensation and forty-five 
hundred dollars for travel. 
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Coming from New England, Senator Thye, I will see that it is not 
wasted if you vive it tous. 

Senator Frercuson. This Security Council, if used by the President 
and which I am satisfied is being used, is a very important function 
on this question of security and the problems that it has to solve? 

There is no doubt about that in your opinion, is there ? 


ATTENDANCE OF PRESIDENT AT MEETINGS 


Mr. Cutter. The President has taken the position, Senator Fer 
guson, that the Council, if it operates properly and with the strength 
that he wants it to operate, can be the most potent help to him in 
resolving these difficulties that constantly are facing him on security 
problems. 

I cannot give you any better testimony than to show you that we 
have met every week in the months. 

Senator Ferguson. And he meets with you ? 

Mr. Currier. The President attends every meeting. The first meet- 
ing he will miss will be when he goes to Bermuda and the vice presi- 
dent will preside at that meeting, I presume. 

On the basis of the number of actions taken, 130 in 5 months, which 
is almost two-thirds of what was done in the busiest year, 1951, in a 
full year, we will probably have, it looks like, 300 actions this year as 
compared to 192 in 1951, 

That is some index of how it is used. 

Senator Frrevson. Thank you gentlemen. We appreciate your 
coming up. 

Mr. Cutier. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Frerauson. The committee will now recess until 9:30 to- 
morrow morning. 

(Thereupon, at 4:10 p. m., Friday, June 26, 1953, the committee 
recessed, to reconvene at 9: 30 a. m., Saturday, June 27, 1953.) 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 27, 1953 


Untrrep Sratres SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington. D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 9:50 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Homer Ferguson (chairman of the subecom 
mittee), presiding. 
Present: Senators Ferguson, Hendrickson, and McCarran. 


NATIONAL Securiry TRAINING CoMMISSION 


STATEMENTS OF LT. GEN. RAYMOND S. McLAIN, UNITED STATES 
ARMY (RETIRED), COMMISSIONER; ADM. THOMAS C. KINKAID, 
UNITED STATES NAVY (RETIRED), COMMISSIONER; EDGAR G. 
SHELTON, JR., EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR; AND MARGARET B. 
BUCHHOLZ 


JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Ferauson. We will place the justification sheet in the record 
at this point. 
(The justification referred to follows :) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, NATIONAL SEcuRITY TRAINING CoMMISSIO 


Obligat ons by activities 


Examination, evaluation, and reporting on the milita 
ing program : $149, 754 


Amounts available for obligation 
Actual, 1952 


Appropriation or estimate 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


Obligations incurred 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Feraeuson. You may proceed with your statement, General 
McLain. 
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General beg Lat. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it 
indeed an honor to have the opportunity to pre sent to this distin 
guished group the views of the National Security Training Commis 
sion regarding its appropriation request for fis« ‘al vear 1954, 
‘J he Universal Military Training and Service Act of 1951 ap proved 
the pi ciple of national-seeurity training, ¢ reating the National Se- 
Training Corps and providing that the National Security 
ig Commission should exercise continuing supervision over the 
henever inductions into the corps were au thorized. The act 
‘provided that the Commission should submit to the Congress 
report: ine luding legislative recomme! dati on for an outline of a 
raining program measures for the personal safety, health, welfare, 
| morals of trainees, a code of conduct, impleme1 ting measures for 


ommission’s policies and standards, and benefits and obligations 


«| to and imposed upon trainees 
provided that the program should be commenced upon di 


rect action of the President or concurrent resolution of the Congress. 
The Commission itself was to take no action to implement the pro- 
oTam nor was the Commission required to make recommendations 
regal din a the time of imp lementation of the program, The entire 
problem of implementation was to be left primarily to the President. 
Enactment into law of the Commission’s recommendations was to have 
the sole purpose of supplyi Ing the President or the C ongress the tools 
with which to commence the program at such time as it was deemed 
in the national interest to do so. 

In accordance with the requirements of Public Law 51, the Com- 

on eee its { rst report to the ( ‘ongress on October jl, 1951. 

l . Februar 1S, 1952, the Hous se Con umittee on Armed Services re- 
sical the hb ll favorably by a vote of 27 to 7. On February 21, 1952, 
the Senate Committee on Armed Services reported favorably upon 
the legislation by a unanimous vote. 

The bill was recommitted by the House of Representatives to the 
Ilouse Committee on Armed Services for further study due to the 
fact that an amendment was added in the Committee of the Whole 
which would have substituted a high school training program for 
the Commission’s program and which had the effect of erasing the 
some 74 amendments the House Committee on Armed Services had 
added to the original proposal. 

After the House recommitted the Commission’s legislation, the Sen- 
ate decided not to bring it to the floor due to the press of other 
bus hess. 

Under the provisions of the Universal Military Training and Serv- 
ice Act (Public Law 51, 82d Cong.) the Commission, subject to the 
direction of the President, is still required to formulate a compre- 
hensive program of legislative recommendations and to establish such 
pol cies and standards with respect to the conduct of training in the 
National Security Training Corps as are necessary to carry out the 
purposes of the act. 

\s you know, the Office of the President has approved an appro- 
priation request for the Commission in the sum of $55,000 as being 
in accord with the administration program. This appropriation re- 
quest is outlined in detail in our formal submission to the Congress 
which I would like to insert in the record at this point. 
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STUDIES OF PROGRAM 


Under the direction of the President we have been conducting 
exhaustive studies into all aspects of the program. Our budget request 
provides for the continuation of a small staff to assist the Commission 
in the completion of several necessary studies. 

During the first year of its existence under the 7 adership « yf the 
Honorable James W. Wadsworth, we feel that the Commission dis 
played the type of financial responsibility and wr hn which the 
Congress desires. ‘The Commission requested and received $185,000 
for its operation in fiscal year 1952, of which sum $35,000 was unobli 
gated and returned to the Treasury. Additionally, our present esti 
mates indicate that approximately $10,000 more of the obligated 
funds were unspent and will eventually revert to the Treasury in 
July 1954. This was accomplished by increasing the operating efhi 
ciency of the agency and in careful budgeting of funds. 


APPROPRIATION 


In fiscal year 1953 the Commission received an appropriation of 
$37,500. Facing this budget cut from the previous year, the Com- 
mission was required by necessity to further consolidate functions 
within the agency there ‘by greatly increasing the burden of work upon 

‘ach individual staff member and considerably slowing down the pace 
of the work which we were conducting. The most disturbing factor 
in our efliciency of operation has been a lack of skilled hands, partic- 
ularly in the secretarial field, to handle the comparatively large volume 
of work which we have. 

We feel that the amount of $55,000 requested in our 1954 budget will 
enable us to maintain the Commission staff at a more realistic and 
efficient working level. This budget will enable us to increase our 
staff to an average of six emp rloyees, a small group even then, con- 
sidering our tasks. Certain routine housekeeping services, such as 
accounting, payroll, procurement, and * ‘rsonnel actions have been 
furnished to the Commission in the past by the National Security Re- 
sources Board. Since the Commission’s staff has been so small, the 
amount of this work was negligible and the agency concerned was 
therefore able to do the work Ww ith ho addit ional cost to them. Since 
the NSRB expired on April 30,.we have been able to work out an 
agreement with the Selective Service System to assume these fune 
tions under a contract so no additional expense will be required to 
carry out these tasks. 

During the course of congressional hearings upon the proposed 
legislation in 1952 it became apparent that Congress expected the 
Commission also to explore much broader fields than originally en 
visioned by the Commission, more importantly the overall field 
manpower availability. 


MANPOWER AVAILABILITY STUDIES 


The President also has requested the Commission to make exhaus 
tive studies in the field of manpower availability and its relationship 
to actual combat requirements. Other problems relating to this and 
requiring study by the Commission are the reserve pattern (which at 
the present time is being built with veterans only) and a review of 
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proposed cost estimates of national security training and its projected 
savings to the defense effort over a period of years, the idea being 
that with a large nonveteran reserve the strength of the standing 
forces can more safely be reduced. In this regard we believe that 
over a period of years the building of a nonveteran reserve through 
national security training will enable the Nation to reduce with safety 
the size of the standing forces and give us adequate defense at much 
less cost. 

We have also found it necessary to make exhaustive studies into the 
relationship of this program to education, labor, agriculture, and 
technology. Additionally, we have been conducting advanced studies 
on the health, safety, and morals of trainees as well as studies relating 
to the length of the training period and the substance of training. 

We have also devoted and shall continue to devote a great deal 
of attention into all po sible methods of reducing costs under the 
program such as the study of overhead training personnel, utiliza 
tion of existing facilities, and other related matters. 

\s you probably know, we receive numerous requests for analyses 
of various ideas relating to such a program, two of which have been 
incorporated into legislation introduced in this Congress. paanely, 
S. 605 and H. R. 3187. We receive a great many inquiries and sugge 
tions from many organizations in the fields of education, labor, agri- 
culture, religion, and veterans’ affairs. These must be carefully an- 
alyzed and acted upon by our staff. 


COOPERATION WITH OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


In the near future and for some time to come we will be working ve ry 
close ly with the De partment of Defense, the Departments of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, and the Selective Service System in arriving 
at solutions to the very difficult problems which face us. This will 
involve a great deal of work over the next several months but it is 
our earnest hope that a much more fair and intelligent military man- 
power program will finally result. We feel that we can make a real 
contribution to the overall review of our military policy which the 
President and the Secretary of Defense have directed for the coming 
year. 

We sincerely believe that it is imperative that long-range military 
manpower planning be completed as soon as humanly possible so th: at 
prompt action may be taken by the administration to initiate an equi- 
table and economical military manpower program to meet any even- 
tuality. 

A part of the responsibility for this planning and the necessary 
studies involved in it will rest upon this Commission. It is hoped 
that our work will contribute substantially to the solution of a very 
difficult human and fiseal problem. 

Only the most rigorous economy measures such as we have exer- 
cised in the past will make it possible for the Commission to operate 
efficiently during the coming vear on the requested sum of 855.000 
in order to carry out the tasks it is expected to fulfill. We believe it 
can be done but only with the greatest of perseverance. We intend 
to continue as we have throughout our existence to exert every pos- 
sible effort to conduct our official business as required by law, but at 
the verv least possible cost to the taxpayer. 

Thank you very much for your kind attention. 
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Senator Frreuson. You may proceed, General McLain, if you 
have anything you want to add. 

General McLain. The 82d Congress passed Public Law 51, with 
which you are probably familiar. There were three major cate- 
gories of that law, as I interpret it. The first was that it provided 
Selective Service adaptable to the situation in Korea at that time. 
And because the world situation was in such an uncertain state, they 
provided for a total of service of those who were brought in by this 
means of 8 years, which meant that those who came back would be 
wailable for call at any time within 6 years after their return. 


VETERANS’ RESERVE 


Now, that made a Veterans’ Reserve, which, of course, is very effec- 
tive if it is prope rly used. But the third aspect of that Public Law 
51 was to train the people who were not called for service to give them 
training so that they could create a trained Reserve which was not a 
Veterans’ Reserve so that the Veterans’ Reserve, the Ready Reserve 
could move back into Standby Reserve. 

That supe rseded the necessity for keeping these veterans in the 
Ready Reserve as they are at this time. The third part required so 
much detail that I think they decided they should not thrash out all 
these details so the law created the National See urity Training Com- 
mission and the National Security Training Corps, and charged the 
Commission with examining the details. That Commission was 
created and was headed by Senator Wadsworth of New York, Will 
Clayton of Texas, and Dr. Karl Compton the civilian members, Ad- 
miral Kinkaid and myself, being the military members. 

We worked for 5 months and made a report as the law required. As 
a result of that report, House bill No. 5194 was introduced and ap- 
proved by the committee 27 to 7. 

Of course, it is a very controversial matter, as you are aware. It 
went to the floor of the House and motion to recommit was defeated. 

Then it went into the Committee of the Whole and various amend 
ments were submitted, some of which the chairman of the committee 
agreed to put into the bill. 


TRAINING IN HIGH SCILOOLS 


During the controversy somebody decided that it would be a fine 
thing to put the training in high schools. The motion was made to 
put it into the high schools. That seemed to appeal at the time as a 
happy solution. Asa result of this, the bill was recommitted for fur 
ther study. 

Of course, the advocates of it recognized that you could not put the 
military in 22,000 high schools. 

After that recommitment the Commission went to work on a number 
of suggestions made by the Congress and others. 

In addition, a number of private and public agencies interested 
it made suggestions as to alternate programs. We have had to exam- 
ine those. I think there was some 70 suggestions that came up on 
the floor of the House referred to the committee that we have had to 
screen. 

Now, at this time the President has said in a recent press confer- 
ence that he is aware that the Commission studied this, that he ex- 
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pects a supplemental report from the Commission, and specifically 
that we study several items which must be included in that report. 
Those are a thorough and definitive manpower study, because the 
manpower studies of several agencies vary greatly. He wants this 
coordinated with the Defense Department, Selective Service, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Office of Defense Mobilization, and any other in 
terested agencies. He wants us to examine into the inequities which 
have resulted because the third part of Public Law 51 has not been 
carried out. He wants us to examine into the feasibility and the de 
sirability of instituting UMT and selective service at the same time 
and how the two might be regulated so they would not clash. 

He wants us to examine other pertinent matters that might come 
up in the course of events. We would like to have it ready by 
December. 




























NEW COMMISSIONERS 





I understand new Commissioners are to be appointed to take the 
place of the ones who expired; Mr. Clayton’s term has expired and 
because of personal circumstances is unable to accept again. 

Of course, Senator Wadsworth died. 

The first year of the existence of this Commission there was ap 
propriated $185.000. Senator Wadsworth was a prudent man and he 
be lieved in handling things as cheaply as possible, so we turned back 

835.000. 

In 1953 the Bureau of the Budget allowed $111,000. The House 
Appropriations Committee cut that to $75,000. Later in the session 
the House killed the entire item. The Senate was concerned about it, 
they would not go alone. they restored the $75,000. 

Senator Frrcuson. What year was that? 

General McLatn. That was 1953, the one that just expired. 

Senator Frercuson. You had how much, $37,500? 

General McLarn. The Senate allowed $75,000. The conference 
committee had it cut in two. 













PERSONNEL 





Senator Fercuson. How much personnel have you on $37,500? 

General McLain. We reduced it to four. We now have 4 which 
is inadequate because we only have l stenographer and she is com 
pletely incapable of handling the large volume of work. The result 
of it was we got help where we could and some of us have used our 
own clerical help. 

Senator Frrevson. What do you mean by using your own? 

General McLarty. For instance, I get a good deal of correspondence 
and I just use my own secretary to answer this correspondence or to 
get out any matters pertaining to it. 

Senator Frreuson. The House has not acted on it vet ? 

General McLarty. I understand they are acting on it tod: ay. 

Senator Frrevson. What would you do with the two more em- 

ylovees ? 

General McLatn. We need two more stenographers. 

Senator Ferevson. What would they be? 

Mr. Suevron. One would be stenographic. We would need another 
professional employee to carry forward the study the President has 
asked to do. It might not be a full-year job but for a time we would 
be badly cramped for time and help. 
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SALARY OF STENOGRAPHER 


Senator FerGuson. What would be the salary of the stenographer ? 

Mr. SuHevton. That salary I believe would run around $4,000. It 
depends entirely on who is available and what Government grade they 
would have. 

Senator Frercuson, Can you tell us exactly what you do? 

Mr. SHetton. At the present time we have 3 of what is generally 
called professional employees, 1 secretary and 4 commissioners, the 1 
secretary having to handle the work for 7 people. 

Senator Frereuson. I understand what the stenographer would do, 
but what about the other person ? 

Mr. Suevton. The other professional employee would be a general 
research man or woman to assist in sifting these problems we have 
and in helping to present them to the President and perhaps later on 
to the Congress. 

General McLarn. This question of reconciling this manpower thing 

a key thing. We have to be certain what this manpower is. 

Senator Frreuson. You are going to study more than military 
training ¢ 

General McLain. Yes, certainly. 

Senator Frrcuson. Because Congress did turn that down, turned 
the military training down. 

General McLatn. Well, we have not interpreted it that way. The 
House recommitted the bill. 


MANPOWER STUDY 


Senator Frreuson. You have made a study of that; have you not? 

General McLary. We made a basic study, but it is not up to date 
and there have been a great many changes since then. There have 
been a great many changes in the assumptions by which you study 
manpower. 

Senator Frercuson. Of course, the President has a Manpower Di- 
rector over in the Department of Defense. 

General McLain. They study on the basis of one assumption. If 
this legislation is enac ‘ted, why it has to be studied from other assump 
tions. There are many different opinions on the — 

Senator Henprickson. You would use a lot of their figures? 

General McLain. Yes. The directive says to reconcile with them 
and that is the whole question because the Defense Department and 
General Hershey’s figures and our figures are all at variance in differ- 
ent degrees. We go pretty « ‘lose to General Hershe y's. 

Senator Henprickson. You would not want to say that your job was 
reconciling two other departments ¢ 

General McLatn. Our job is finding a valid figure which people 1 
not dispute. I think was are primarily charged with that. 
area number of other relate d questions to be examined in that eate 

Senator Henprickson. You say you have to get this report 
December ? 

General McLarty. That is our present objective. 

Senator Henprickson. What about your help after that? 

General McLarx. When you make the re port and the legislation gets 
under way, the staff of the committees over here are alw: Lys considering 
questions, questions that come to them that we must reconcile and know 
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something about. They can resolve them over here, but it is a progran 
tiel in with the ideas of the Commission. And the Commission ought 
to take a look at it. We need a staff in order to do so. 

Senator Hrenprickson. We had some figures here in the recor 
showing the manpower situation. When is the last you filed with the 
Congress ¢ 

General McLat. I think it was October 1951. 

Senator Henprickson. When would you next report be due? 

Mr. Suerron. It would come after the report to the President, sir, 
after he had looked over the report to him and approved it. Then 
probably the identical report or one based on his recommendations 
would be rewritten and sent to the Congress perhaps in the next half of 
this session. 

General McLarn. Before the session began. 


INFORMATION REQUESTS FROM MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Senator Henprickson. Do you have many individual requests from 
Members of Congress for information and data ¢ 

General McLarty. We did constantly during those hearings. The 
Executive Director says we still do. 

Senator Frrauson. Thank you very much, gentlemen. Iam glad to 
have your discussion. 

I have a letter here from my friend, Omar B. Ketchum, director of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. I will put that in. He is in favor 
of the Commission. 

General McLarty. I have not seen it, but Iam sure it is all right. 

Senator Frrcuson. He is in favor of the Commission. 


(The letter referred to follows:) 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Kansas City, Mo., June 24, 1958. 
Hon. StryLes BripGEs, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR BripGes: I am writing to urge the appropriation of funds to per- 
mit the continuation of the valuable work of the National Security Training Com- 
mission. I think that the so-called Truman budget approved $55,000 for this 
purpose for the fiscal year 1954. Without attributing any special significance to 
the Truman budget recommendations, I believe that this sum is approximately 
what is required to continue the work of the Commission on an effective basis. 
Any activity as small as that of the National Security Training Commission is 
seriously disrupted by only a small reduction. A difference of only a few thou- 
sand dollars means termination of the services of one employee, which might 
seriously impede the work of such a small organization. 

I am sure you realize that the Veterans of Foreign Wars advocated a program 
of universal military training approximately 30 years ago. We believe con- 
tinuation of the National Security Training Commission is necessary if we are 
ever to achieve realization of this goal. Fifty-five thousand dollars is almost an 
infinitesimal sum when compared to the entire defense budget. The contribution 
of the National Security Training Commission to the solution of the serious 
defense problems with which it works is easily worth this sum. 

I know that the views of the Veterans of Foreign Wars will receive your usual 
impartial consideration, and I hope that you will concur in our recommendations. 

Re specti ully yours, 
Omar G. KetcHumM, Director. 
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Senator Frreuson. The following information has been submitted, 
in response to questions asked earlier in the hearing: 


(See p. 1137) 

Information pertinent to the T-35 turbo-prop engine was extracted from 
reports to Headquarters, USAF, prepared for the commander, Air Materiel Com 
sand, and incorporated in a letter addressed to Mr. Gordon Nease, executive 
secretary, Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate, over the signa 
ture of Manuel J. Asensio, major general, United States Air Force, Director of 
Budget, Deputy Chief of Statf, Comptroller, Headquarters, USAF 

The expenditure of approximately $26,300,000 for the T-35 turbo-prop engine 
vas for the purpose of developing an engine of higher performance as a s 
cessor to the reciprocating engine which had reached a near maximum utiliza 
tion. The development project was terminated in order to conserve funds since 
he Air Force decided to rely on Navy developments in this area and since 
developments to that time indicated even higher performance engines were 
required. 


(See p- 1145) 


The cost of the 3307 aircraft is $1,821,400,000, itemized as follows 


Provided the Reserve forces 
Excess aircraft 


Total 


(See p. 1320) 
The locomotives provided for in this estimate will be located at the following 
installations: 


Nantes, France - 

Lyon, France a 

El Djema, French Morocco 
Benguerir, French Morocco 
Chateauraux, France ii 


1376-1377 ) 


Pay of student 
rraining and support costs 
Total 
This is average cost based upon 6 months’ experience at specific locations and is 
subject to change in accordance with varying student loads. The cost data do 
not include any cost for depot maintenance, attrition of aircraft, or capital cost. 


(See p. 1406) 


As a result of the Air Force personnel austerity program in the areas mentioned 
in the Johnson Report, during the period July 1, 1952, through March 31, 1953, 
the Air Force effected an average monthly reduction of 2,312 military personnel 
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authorizations. The estimated dollar value of these saved spaces approximates 
$4,580,000 of basic pay. During the balance of fiscal year 1953 an average 
monthly reduction of approximately 5,850 military personnel authorizations was 
made. The estimated dollar value of these saved spaces approximates $11,590,000 
of basic pay. The total estimated dollar value of the personnel spaces of au- 
thorizations saved during the year is approximately $76 million of basic pay 

The improvements in the efficiency and management areas are not solely con- 
fined to the Pentagon; they are implemented at every echelon of the Air Force. 
To assess these improvements for fiscal year 1953 in terms of savings e'ther in 
personnel or dollars is not possible at this time. A program is now under way 
within Headquarters, USAF to aline these improvement actions with the fund 
projects of the budget. The inability to assess the intangible portions of these 
areas does not preclude taking action to effect savings through applying these 
techniques, 


(See p. 1415) 


This is a report on what research and development funds accomplished of an 
unclassified nature during the past year: 


AIRCRAFT 


The USAF aircraft program called for the continued development of interceptor 
aircraft for air defense, long-range bombers for strategic warfare, aircraft for 
tactical operations, and the transports, helicopters, and convertiplanes needed 
for logistics, assault, and air-rescue activities. During the year progress was 
made in meeting the requirements of the Air Force and expediting aircraft proj- 
ects already under way. 

F-84F (Republic).—The Air Force flight test program is continuing on this 
long-range, swept-wing version of the F—S4 series. Designed for tactical fighter 
bomber use primarily, the Thunderstreak’s speed and performance compares 
favorably with that of any other jet aircraft now operational (10). It has a 
Wright J65 Sapphire turbojet (10A). 

F-86D (North American).—A rocket-firing, all-weather interceptor version 
of the famed Sabrejet, with a General Electric J—47 with afterburner, the F—-S6D 
passed flight tests and has a major role in plans for future air defense of the 
United States. Recent electronic developments are responsible for making it 
possible for the F-S86D pilot to handle the jobs assigned to the pilot and radar- 
man in other all-weather interceptors (11) 

VF91 (Republic) This research aircraft, featuring inverse-tapered wings 
and reaction motors in addition to its General E!ectric J-47 engine with after- 
burner, flew faster than sound in Air Force tests (12). 

Yi'—92 (Convair) Nearing completion of Air Force research flights, this delta- 
wing aircraft will soon be turned over to the NACA for additional tests. The 
XF-O2A is a forerunner of the XF-102. It operates at a service ceiling of over 
15,000 feet at high subsonic speeds and has an Allison J-383 engine with after- 
burner (18) 

F-94540 (Lockhecd) Development tests were concluded on this aircraft, which 
has all rocket armament, consisting of 24 2.75-inch nose rockets Latest of the 
Starfire series, the F—94C incorporates electronic devices to assist the pilot and 
radarman in accomplishing all-weather interception missions (14). It has a 
Pratt & Whitney J-48 powerplant with afterburner (144). 

YF-101 (MeDonnell) \ twin turbojet, long-range fighter designed to 
attack distant targets, to provide close support for ground troops and escort for 
bombers, the XF-—101 is heing developed and is in production. 

YF-—102 (Convair) The first supersonic, delta-wing interceptor, it resembles 
the XF-2A. The XF-102 is designed for very high speeds in the stratosphere 
and wi incorporate significant improvements in electronics and armament. 

B-5 ocing) Following 6 years of intensive research and development, 

types of the B-h2—YB and XB—made first flights and were turned 
Air Foree for flight testing. Production has been ordered on this 
aireraft (15) 


jet, Pratt & Whitney J-—57 

(Martin) A night intruder version of the British-developed Canberra, 

» B-57A is in production as development continues on a model built by English 
Electric. It has two J-65 Wright engines (16). 
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0 (Convair).—An eight-jet (Pratt & Whitney J 

e B-36 design, the YB—60 made its first flight and unde1 
17). 

RB-66 (Douglas). —The Air Force is developing the 
sa tactical reconnaissance aircraft It has a tw 
ill be used for all-weather operations (18) 

¥C-120 (Fairchild).—This twin-engine detachable 
odification of a C-119. Though no production 
esearch is continuing, in conjunction with the Army 

figuration. Two different packs, a “pallet pack 
yw being tested on the original aircraft (19). 

C-123B (Chase) \ medium assault transport, it is designed 
troops and cargo on unprepared strips during phase I combat 
ircraft is a twin-engine, high-wing transport with 

powered by Pratt & Whitney R—2800 engines (20). 

C-130 (Lockheed) \ high-wing carg 
powered by four turbo-propeller engines, 
lesigned for transport and cargo aircraft 
ind intra-theater logistical support. The first fli 

C-131A (Convair).—An air evacuation transport 
Convairiiner 240 and the T-29, the C-131A Samat 

ll have 20 rear-facing seats in addition to 16 litters and provisi 

ing and oxygen (22) 

\H-16A (Piasecki) Expected to be capable of carry 
distances, this twin-tandem-rotored helicopter is now elopm 

YH-17 (Hughes) An experimental heavy-lift machine, the NH 

rst flight as noted above. It has two General E 35 engines (6 

YH-21 (Piasecki).—Designed for Arctic rescue missions, the YH-21 Piasecki 

pter made its first flight and has been accepted 
m, twin-rotored YH-—21 has a 20-foot heated ¢: 
persons, or 12 litters plus a medical attendant, and a 

YH-26 (American Helicopter ) Collapsible for tra 
ran air-drop via a canister and parachute, the XNH-26 
bove It was developed for the Army Field Forces fe 
ommunication missions and could lead to development 
helicopter for civil use (4 

YL-19B (Cessna) Che world’s first turbine 

ude its first flight (November 5, 1952) The 
n cooperation with Cessna, Boeing, and » Na 
\riny Field Forees’ requirements. The 


prope 


eliminates cooling problems and virtually 

ninimum, and fuel (no carburetor, mixtt ‘ 

automotive gasoline, high octane aviation gas, . 

T3837 (Cessna) A twin-let traini 

miles per hour is in ph: >I deve opment, 

ind construction moc ! It will be the 

r trainin’ purpos 

Y-1A (Bell) Latest in the X-1 researc] 
t 


vas prepared ior ji 


f 
( 


s planned flight program in 1953 
mprovements and is larger than its famed prede r. th 
Y-2 (Bell) A rocket-powered, swept-back wing resea 
developed to explore problems of transonic and supersonic 
designed to obtain higher speeds than the X—1, whi pie 
for first time in 1947 and has flown hundreds of u 
of sound 
X-—3 (Douglas) \ project directed toward the development 
design capable of unusually high speeds, the X-8 has made its 
Supersonic bombers.—The Air Force has asked Convair to pre 
a design study of a supersonic bomber No contract for produ 
bomber has been awarded, Additionally, other manufacturers are 
the Air Force on continuing studies of this type aircraft 
{tomic-powered airplane.—Consolidated Vultee is working on the airframe 
development; General Electric on the nuclear-powered engine; and Boeing (in 
cooperation with Pratt & Whitney) on a study of the application of nuclear 
power plants to aircraft. 


33872—53—pt. 2 41 
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Convertiplane.—Continuing development of a liaison convertiplane, the A 
Force has given contracts to McDonnell, Sikorsky, and Bell aircraft companies 
Combining chief virtues of conventional aircraft and helicopter, the convertiplans 
will take off vertically and fly faster than a helicopter, and will fill the require 
ment for operating under conditions where long ruways are unfeasible. Tw 
of the convertiplane projects are in the preliminary stage; the third is sti 
being studied. The Air Force is also working with the Transcendental Aircraft 
Corp. on a convertiplane project (27). 


PILOTLESS AIRCRAFT 








The development and testing of guided missiles made great strides during 
the year. Under the broad designation of pilotless aircraft, the various types 
of guided missiles are being developed as part of the air weapons systems 
air defense, strategic and tactical air—and will be used in these mission areas 
when operational. 

B-G1 (Martin) —The Matador turbojet pilotless bomber, a tactical weapon 
going through intensive tests at the Air Force Missile Test Center, Cocoa, Fla 
and is in production. At this center, the First Pilotless Bomber Squardon, the 
first operational unit of its kind in the United States Air Force, is in trainin 
vith Matador missiles The B-61 is ground launched, assisted by rocket booster: 
from roadable launchers and controlled electronically in flight (28). 


EQUIPMENT 



























The BATB (Link) flight simulator, the first jet bomber simulator, was d« 
veloped. It duplicates electronically nearly all B—-47 flying conditions and makes 
possible the saving of flight time as well as increasing the safety factor ir 
training B47 crews (29) 

A radically new and improved tow target (Goodyear) for jet-fighter gunner 
practice is being developed. The 30-foot, all-metal target, when completed, will bi 
towed as far as 2 miles behind its medium jet bomber towplane, will be capabl 
of p rming evasive maneuvers, and may be returned to its base for furthe: 
use (30). 

[wo new altimeters under development by the Wright Air Development Center 
and Bendix Aviation are expected to measure altitudes ranging from 25 to 95 
miles in the upper atmosphere. One is for operation between 150,000 and 300,000 
feet’ the other for operation between 300,000 and 500,000 feet (31) 

\ flexible gunnery trainer (Martin), the E—27, to train personnel in the use and 
operation of the remote-control turret system used on B-29, B-50, and other 
aircraft, has been developed and is being tested (32). 

An ultrasonic radar bombing-navigation trainer has been developed with the 
American Machine & Foundry Co. to train personnel in flight instrument use, 
radar operation and adverse weather operations. The AN/APQ-T2 has the 
ability to set up a flight to an actual target by the use of a terrain map. The 
first model is already in use by the Air Training Command (33—after April 26) 

\ proximity scorer, which scores projectiles fired at an aerial target, has heer 
developed with the Armour Research Foundation. The scorer should provide 
more effective air-to-air gunnery training since the equipment is capable of 
scoring bullets which miss the target by as much as 30 feet. Tests of this radar 
utilizing system are still in progress. 

The 0-11 firetruck, having a total water-foam capacity of 1,100 gallons and 
capable of a combined discharge capacity of slightly more than 500 gallons per 
minute, was developed with American La France-Foamite Corp. The vehicle is 
of a 2-engine, forward cab, 6-by-6 design having a gross weight of 39,000 pounds 
It was developed to combat crash fires involving large aircraft such as the B-36 





cargo lift (Douglas) to raise and move litters and cargo inside 
air evacuation and cargo aircraft has been developed (35). 

\ photoelectric fire-detection system that detects and warns pilots of fires that 
mav break out in the aircraft has been developed with Photoswitch, Inc 

Cargo tiedown nets were developed to secure a number of miscellaneous small 
items in cargo aircraft Eastern Rotorcraft Co. and Gordon D. Brown & As 
sociates assisted in this program. 

An automatic restraint and extraction system for C—119 aircraft was developed 
with the Stanley Aviation Corp. to remove heavy cargo from the aircraft to 
enable the material to be paradropped. 
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\ frequency changer has been developed 
lex.) whieh will convert variable frequen alternat 
frequency alternating current required | 
ment systems, 

High-intensity navigation lights to be install ‘ ircraft have been de 
to warn pilots of aircraft in their vicinity The increased speed and clos 
hetween aircraft traveling in oposite dire ] 


ry nts, computers and 


that can be seen at greater distal es 
Radio-controlled airborne lifebouts wl 


ivors by rescue aircraft are being de 
on a radio-eentrolled version (West 
lifeboat. Douglas Aireraft Co. and 
vith the Air Force on advanced lifel 
An E-11 automatic pilot (Minneapoli 
when integrated with ua radar and fire-contré 
ttack the target automatically Designed 
elieve the human pilot of many of his divers 
peeds, inclement weather or dar 
is scheduled for the RB—66 (37) 
A new tank-mounted turbopump 
supplying the extra fuel which jet 
been developed. 
Continued improvement of in-flight-refue 
niques were carried out An evample of 
was the sustained flight of an F-S4G which, with the P in-flight 
established an unofficial endurance record for jet fight raft [1 
the functional development tests conducted at the ree Flight Test Cente 
an F-84G, piloted by Lt. Walter Hodges, mained i he air 12 
minutes (388) 
A lightweight automatic-opening ] 
and is virtually free of oscillaticn \ 
Center and is undergoing final jump tests 
A new parachute for airborne troops 
the jumper a sudden jolt has been devel 
Center. Free of the usual pendulumlike 
jumper to land on his feet 
An aerial mapping system, consisting of t 
(Fairchild Camera & Instrument Corp 
matically Stabilized Camera Mount, ( Aerofle 
has been developed to eliminate pitch, roll and 
as factors affecting the accuracy of aerial photograpl 
\ spherical shell experimental camera that ‘ 
area (Washington, I). C., and suburbs) at : 20.006 
developed at Boston University A rotating ball-sh: ens permit 
range (41). 
The N-9 (Bolsey ), a recording camer 
to the firing mechanism of 500-miles pet 
developed. Operating up to 64 frames 
action of jet planes vhich when mov 
relative speeds of more than 1,300 miles per 


ELECTRON 


In electronics, generally, development 
performance, reliability and serviceabili 
gation equipment. Air-defense radar sys Ds 

A crash locator svstem for the Air Rescue Serv : under 
the Wright Air Development Center. It consists of lf-contained 
mitter beacon, that goes into operation as soon as iircraft 
matic direetion-finding stations spotted along the groun Its deve 
eliminate the long and often fruitless searches for crashed aircraft and permit 
immediate rescue 

In the field of transistors, the United Sta 
basic and applied research. Cooperation 
this is producing practical results 

The transistor is small, requires very smal 
tially a long-life, trouble-free item. Technical 





APPROPRIATIONS, 


being solved 


to equipme t 
tions and w 

weicht are f 

omponents Dy 


ed pending addit 


pe applications, 1 


plic tiol 


s in the transis 
rhe omnibearing system, wl \ automatically display 
distance from an { l » of ght of the 


developed 
Under develonment are long-rang tems (beyond line 
long-range navigation w eres r accuracies than presently 


An overrun lighting system was worked out to outline are; 


inways 
adar simulator (International Telephone & Telegraph Corp 
control problems has been developed Known as Navascreen 
Pa lara 144 square feet) translucent screen upon which the 
are projected by 13 “pilots” who sit at consoles equ 
peed and direction of their “planes.” Flying course 
s directed by an air-traffie controller, the path of e: 
if light on the screen upon which simultaneously is 


under investigatior All types of congested landing 
radar control at airports all over the world can be 


Navascreen 


RESEARCH 


Continued advances were m: » Within this area Basi researe rege 


tered in the following fields: Fluid mechanics, where Air Force interest lies 
nerodynamies and jet- and rocket-propulsion systems and devices: metallurgy, 
including investigation of the crystalline structure of solids by X-ray diffraction 
nuclear physics, with special stress on the perfection of nuclear-powered aire! 
engines and on the problem of protection of air crews during the delivery of ator 
weapons and in the subsequent process of decontamination of equipment (43) 
theoretical and applied mathematics, with the focus directed on methods of 
solving equations arising in aerodynamics and electronics and on statistica 
analysis aimed at improved techniques for the assessment of bomb damage 
chemistry, including studies in both liquid and solid aircraft fuels, polymers, and 
photochemistry: electronic computation with the objective of designing and 
constructing new types of large-scale electronic computers to be used by the 
United States Air Force and its contractors for the solution of complex mathe 
matical problems 

\ few typical Air Force-sponsored projects at universities throughout 
Natior 

\erodynamicists at Brown University, Providence, R. I., constructed one of the 
few wind tunnels available for transonic experimentation 

An electric tank, used to simulate flow conditions around fluttering airfoils, 
Was constructed at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy N. Y.; other studies 


of unsteady airfoils—especially in compressors and turbines of turbojet ergine 
are under way. The California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif.. is 

stigating secondary flow in axial compressors and Cornell University, Ithaca 
N. Y.; is experimenting on unsteady conditions between moving and fixed blades 
(483A) 

The Institute of Nuclear Studies, University of Chicago, is conducting a related 
series of experiments on the measurement of time dependent changes (the various 
periods in which neutron intensities increase and diminish) of primary cosmi 
radiations and the nucleonic component. 

The University of Rochester, N. Y., is attempting to determine the effects of 
radioactivity on vehicles, personnel, and equipment that would travel near the 
top or above the earth’s atmosphere 
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hemistry studies are in progress at 


io, on adhesion Other studies are 


mposition and molecular structure of fue 
<vnthesized, and there is also search 
erforming difficult tasks now imposed 


changes. 
MATERIALS 


experimentation with titanium and titanir 
trong, lightweight metal resistant to corrosi« 
higher than magnesium and aluminum but lower t 
States Air Force has authorized Convair to incorpo 
juantities on the B—-36 airframe. 

Under experimentation are cermets, a recently 
perature Inaterials composed of a mixture of 
vithstand higher temperatures than current 
reduce the requirements for the scarce heat-1 

Research has shown that the utilization o 
educed the required amount of scarce alloys 
practical application of this discovery resu 

bium, cobalt, and molybdenum. 

Research in the fleld of solid-state science hi 
superior alloys. Powdered metals that have been oxidized | 
ing together,” have given the Air Fores t 

roperties at elevated temperatures 

Investigations have been made of the cryst: 

action 

The use of magnesium as an 

nagnesium wing panel now under 


it the Wright Air Development Center 
BBER PROGR 


Requirements for rubber and rubberlike 
contemplated military aircraft are so rigore 
commercially available elastomeric materials 
These requirements have made it nece 
vigorous and extensive rubber program 
significantly improved elastic materials, 
ng these elastic materials into servi 
fabrication into desired end items and 
urrently being satisfactorily employed, 
totally unavailable in the event of a nat 

The necessity for this continuous search 
trated by the examination of the conditions affe 
materials under Air Force use ‘limatie temperature 
basis range from as low as 
165 on the North Afric: 
ture created by aerodynamic 
oils and hydraulic fluids 
operating temperatures are 
temperatures of 850 {O° 
ing for lubrication and hydraulic 
ditions. In addition, exposure 
high altitudes can cause notice: 

The object of the Air Force 
which can be used over a de range 
imposed by requirements of hew air weapons 


LSIO 


Research continued to increase engine pows 
and fuel consumption of the engine, and stri 
service life. Typical of the developments al 
pulsion research are: Aircraft engine start 
pneumatic types; auxiliary aircraft | 
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drive electric generators, hydraulic pumps, or air compressors; propellers,, wit] 
the focus on supersonic propellers and on helicopter rotor blades; fuels and 
lubricants, with the development of synthetic oils to meet the more rigid opera 
tional requirements of turbojet engines, and the development of a special grease 
for use as a lubricant at low temperatures: and engine installations and ace 
sories, With stress on the improvement of carburetors, fuel controls, super 
chargers, ceramics, fuel systems and fuel tanks, lubrication systems, and t 
pipe, and afterburner cooling systems. 

Service use of afterburners in interceptors increased in 1952. Amon¢e these is 
an afterburnin® version of the General Electric J-47 engine (44), which has a 
complete electronic control rather than a combination of hvdrauliec and mechan 
cal controls for the afterburner as most afterburning versions have. This greatly 
simplifies the operation of the engine for the pilot. Another Air Force sponsore 
project was the development of the Pratt & Whitney J-—57 engine, which is now 
in operation on the XB—52 aircraft. 

No further major improvements can be expected in the reciprocating envin 

s approaching the limits of refinement for its type, but the turbojet, 

prop, and the ramjet hold great promise At altitudes ahove 6°,000 feet 

the rocket, which provides its own oxygen, may largely replace the other types 

Greater emphasis has been placed on the development of smaller engines. Gas 

turbine engines, turboprop, and turbojet engines are under development for us¢ 
ing, liaison, and helicoptr type aircraft 


HUMAN FACTORS 


The Unit “dl States Air Fore e cont'n! ed To recognize the importa! ce of the 
human element in its operations. The human factors program was concerned 
\ tl such yori T 


in selecting guided missiles and radar observer personnel for trainin’. and de 


imary research projects as aeromedicine, isolating the skills involved 


veloping effective training aids. Basie research studies were undertaken with 
the obiective of obtaining the most efficient utilization of personnel while pro 
viding the maximum care and protection of the individual 

Development on an antomatic seqnvence for eiection-seat bail-out at high speeds 
is under way in which the complete operation of bailing out and opening the 
parachnte is done antomatically 

Improved in-flight feeding equinment for air crews resulted from research of 
the Aero Medical Laboratory, Wright Air Development Center. Taking un a 
minimum of space, the equipment provides for diets required to enable crews to 


h long-range miscstors most effectively (AN) 


in prone position flying continues to find a means of utilizing the in- 

nan tolerances of the “g” factor when in that position. In addition 
to the increased ‘“g” forces a-pilot can withstand in that position, the prone 
position cockpit would eliminate the great drag imposed on present aircraft by 
the conventional “bubble” upright cockpits. 

The Air Force program in human engineering is attempting to insure that when 
the weapons systems reach operational use they will not only be the best possible 
from an engineering standpoint but also that the human operator will he able 
to use them efficiently and with a minimum of training. An aircraft with the 
ultimate in range, speed, and maneuverability is of little value as a weapons sys 
tem if it is not designed so that the human being can operate it effectively. 


GEOPHYSICS 


The study of atmospheric conditions was stressed with particular reference to 
high-altitude operations involving bombers and euided missiles. Further inves 
tigation was made of the nature of the ionosphere, a subject of continuing in 
terest to the Air Force. 

Projects are under way on polar ice and on the newly discovered Artie ice 
islands. Studies of the weather and soundings to determine the thickness of 
the ice are being made. A geophysics research station is being maintained by 
the Air Force Cambridge Research Center on T-3, or “Fletcher’s Island’, one 
such island, only 135 miles from the North Pole. Also, the weather station set up 
on this island is expected to provide the Air Force with important data for long 
ranve weather forecasting. On March 19, 1952, the Air Force announced the first 
landing of an aircraft on an Arctic ice island (46). 

Geophysicists took part in a scientific expedition to Africa and Saudi Arabia 
to acquire data while observing a complete solar eclipse. 
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[he surface and interior of the earth are being sear 

tiny shock waves generated in the sea by the passage 

culation of the shock waves offers an easy and economical 

d tracking typhoons and hurricanes 

Che detailed structure of turbulent fluctuatio 

estigated by the Geophysics Research Dire« 

dge Research Center. A controlled mean w 

1 small airborne particles, illuminated by stroboscopic | ul 

two cameras. In this way the actua Imotions of individu: 

yzed and separated into mean motion and turbulent fluct 

\ picture of the sun’s spectrum from an altitud f el 

rface of the earth was obtained by members of the physics d 

rsity of Colorado. In December 1952 ar Aerobes ocket w 
Holloman Air Development Center, N. Mex., carrying University 
ointing control and spectrograph in the nose cone rhese 

ents had to be rugged enough to withstand high 

own instrument of its kind to be pointed directly : 
eriod. An exposure was taken for 28 seconds and a photograph of 
spectrum was obtained (47). 

Che “jet stream,” intermittent strong winds caused by a confluence of tropical 
ind polar air in the middle latitudes with the core usu v found between 30,000 
and 40,000 feet, is being charted The second phase of this prograi 

complished by means of the Moby Dick project. This project con 
charting of winds at 50,000 to 100,000 feet by means of balloons fi 
‘nded periods of time at controlled, constant altitudes 

In the Sierra Wave project at Bishop, Calif I 

uring the vear to indicate the danger areas in fl 
Sierras where the tests took place. Glider fl 
of clouds, winds, and pressure fields over mounta 

height of 44,500 feet and a P-3S soar f 
propellers feathered during the course 
roject is still in progress at the Air F 

The formation of the atmosphere 
s being probed by means of rocket flis 
o record the desired data. On October 


brightness, and rocket sounding techniques were used i1 

tures of the atmosphere to 67 miles over Holloman AFB, N 
Data on the activity of the sun is being collected 

Observatory on Sacramento Peak, N. Mex., to aid in atmo 


MISCELLANEO!l 


Other research in progress concert 

noxia detectors, improved inst 

ivout and lighting, communicat 

nd noise suppression, human tolerance 
aptitude tests and new and improved o 

A machine (commonly known as 
aireraft flight has been constructed 
initial test phases of the project hav 
to be the largest and fastest of ar 
capable of testing automatic controls ‘ f 
a weight limitation of 100 pounds. Sponsored by 
the Wright Air Development Center, Davton, Ohi 
for the solution of automatic control problems 

$y analyzing the dynamic behavior of the 
response, the time required to evaluate a numbe! 
craft has been substantially reduced An aireraft 
relationship between the amplitude and time 
a known disturbance. Flight test procedure for 
response involves abruptly deflecting a contro 
motion and the resulting airnlane response 

The B47 “NO-GO” takeoff speed evaluatior 
Test Center is of immediate operational value 
line was painted across the runway to provide 


pilot can detect a subnormal acceleration it 
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speed actually 


attained with the speed which could be attained by 
airplane 


a norma 


Improved armament and better fire control systems have been devised for 
the major types of combat aircraft 

Improvement of continental air defense is under study at the Lincoln Labor 
tory, a Government-owned facility operated by the Massachusetts Institute 
Technology under a joint services contract negotiated and administered by the 
United States Air Force 

(1) Development of a new emergency pressure suit, enabling pilots to surv 
the near vacuum of the upper atmosphere altitudes above 45,000 feet, 
announced, Called a T-1, high altitude suit, it is worn uninflated and inflate 
automatically when cabin pressurization is lost. The University of Southern 
California assisted the Aero Medical Laboratory in this achievement (1) 

2) Mammals (2 monkeys and 2 mice) were recovered alive 


(July 26, 1952) after being fired to 


was 


and unharmes 
approximately 200,000 feet in the upper 
atmosphere in an Aerobee rocket at the Holloman Air Development Center. Thi 
research gave evidence to support the belief that humans could possibly survive 
and function effectively under conditions of no gravity (2) 

(3) A technical report, Standard Values in Blood, containing probably the 
most complete and authentic information available on blood and its characte 
istics ever assembled, was published as a project of the Aero Medical Laboratory 
to furnish a manual for use by Aid Force medical officers. Copies are available 
to the public from the Office of Technical Services, Department 


Washington, D. C 


(4) Suecess was achieved in fiving balloons for extended periods of time fon 


the first time at controlled constant altitudes in the upper atmosphere unde 
project Moby Dicl This upper air research project of the Air Force Cambridge 
Research Center seeks data on the state of winds, temperatures, atmospheri¢ 
pressures, turbulence, and the types of cloud formations at altitudes betweer 
DO.O00 and 100,000 feet (3) 





of Commerce 


(5) The Donglas X—3, a research vehicle featuring new aircraft design. made 
its first flight at the Air Force Flight Test Center, Edwards. Calif., October 20 
1952 Because of its possible importance to future aircraft design, 
performance data have been released to the publie 

(6) The eight-jet, Boeing YR—h2 Stratofortress, planned successor to the B-36 
made its first flight April 15, 1952. and was ordered into production (4) 

(7) The American Helicopter Co.’s XH-26 pulse-jet-powered, 1-man, callaps 
ible helicopter, one of the smallest helicopters known, made its first flight March 
24, 1952. The XH-26 development was supervised by the United States Air 
Force for the Army (5) 


no phot S OT 





(8) The Huehes XH-17, the largest known helicopter, made its first flight 
October 23, 1942 An experimental heavy-lift machine, the jet-powered XH-17 


is expe ted to he the forerunner of powerful cargo helicopters designed to lift 


and deliver such heavy equipment as artillery, bridge sections and trucks ir 


areas inaccessible to conventional aireraft (6) 
(9) An experimental spray-on plastic surg 





‘al dressing for possible use in the 
event of atomic attack, or other large seale disasters. was developed by the 
Aero Medical Laboratory with the 


assistance of Protective Treatments, Inc., of 
Davton. Ohio Called Aeronlast, the transparent plastic dressing is applied 


directly to burned or iniured areas of the hodyv from an aerosol-type, pressut 








ized container and provides instant protection without the necessity of bandage 
¢ (7) 

) A new official world’s speed record of 698.5 miles per hour was estab 

lished November 19, 1952 bv Capt. J. Slade Nash. of the Air Force Flight Test 

enter na combat-eanipped North American F-S6D, an all-weather. interceptor 

version of the Sabreiet family. over the Salton Sea near Palm Spri 








gs, Calif 


during the aireraft’s flight test program (8) 


(11) A new device, taxi radar or automatie surface detection equipment, was 


develoned by the Rome Air Development Center and Airborne Instruments 
Laboratories, Long Island, N. Y., to make it possible for airports to onerate wher 
ZEYO ibility conditions persist The device, now being tested during daily 
operntions at Tdlewild Airport, N. Y., permits control tower operators to direct 
taxiing aircraft. as well as all other moving vehicles, under all conditions. Tax 


radar overcomes one of the biggest problet s in handling air traffie in bad 
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(See p. 1417) 


DESCRIPTION OF INTERINDUSTRY ANALYSIS 


The Air Force has been conducting a program of research in the field of 
interindustry analysis pursuant to direction by the Research and Development 
Board on April 12, 1949. In a memorandum for the Committee on Human Re 
sources the Panel on Manpower unanimously recommended that the Depart 
ment of Air Force be assigned primary responsibility for such research as is 
undertaken by the military departments in the following research d deve 
ent programs: 

(a) Occupational structure of war economy) 

(b) Study of war-industrial labor needs 

(¢c) Development of techniques for personnel accounting 
control for purposes of rapid mobilization and planning 

(d@) Study of national manpower resources 

The four programs were said by the panel to form an 
search on techniques for manpower mobilization planning i 
issigned primary responsibility because it had pioneered in the development of 
similar techniques and computing equipment for its internal programing and 
planning. 

In its attack upon the above problems, the Air Force found that it could 
not separate the study of manpower requirements from the study of indus 
trial capacity and production requirements during wartime. The manpower 
requirements are largely derived from the production requirements. There 
fore, the determination of the feasibility of a mobilization program must be 
determined by a comparison of requirements for and availability of indus 
trial capacity and manpower. The economy is flexible, but it cannot provide 
unlimited production. It is imperative that existing limitations or bott 


enecks 
be detected or removed, or that the program be adjusted to 
limitations prior to the commitment of the Nation’s resources to a 

bilization program. The interindustry analysis is intended to provide a 

of the Nation’s total economic requirements and capabilities, both 

needs of both military and civilian as well as for the supporting act 

nishing components, materials, and services, The measurement of the total 
dustrial impact of a proposed mobilization program requires the study 
interactions among the different industries comprising the economy This st 

s known as interindustry analysis. The military applications are sum 

in Inel. A. 

Research in interindustry analysis was started in the 1930's. This research 
was financed by the Committee on Research in Social Sciences, a private educa 
tional endowment fund, and it is being continued at the present ti 
by grants from other private funds, such as the Rockefeller and F*¥ 
tions. 

Government interest in the techniques was mainly stimulated after World 
War II, with civilian agencies of the executive branch carrying the financial 
burden until 1947, at which time the Air Force gave limited support to the re 
search program. During the full period of its support, the Air Force has only 
been concerned with the mobilization planning and wartime applications of this 
technique. Its support to specific projects of the program has beer ly based on 
this criterion and need 

Research and development funds in the amount of $2.7 million have been pro 
gramed for support of 
and 19538. Funds in the amount of $550,000 have 
appropriation for fiscal year 1954. The breakdown of 


this economic research program cal ye 195 1952 


is as follows: 


Fiscal vear: 
1951 
1952 


1953 


Total 
1954 
The question was recently raised as to the advisability of continuing with this 
interindustry research program as well as the program related industrial 
mobilization under the cognizance of the Munitions Board. The Secretary of 
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Defense has requested the Air Foree to review the program. Arrangements ar 
now being made for this review to be held during the next month by a group « 
disinterested and qualified people. This review will consider the value of the 
program and the desirability of its continuance. If it is decided to continue 
with the program, a recommendation will also be made as to whether it shou 
remain in the Air Force, transferred to another part of the Department of 
Defense, or to some other governmental agency. 


APPLICATION OF INTERINDUSTRY TECHNIQUES (INCL, 


1. Interindustry techniques were used to make a quick test of the industri 
feasibility of the Munitions Board claimant program allocations developed 
connection with the current mobilization preparedness program (DOD Dire 
tive (4300.2). The results of this test are now being reviewed by the Munitio 
Board 

2. A more detailed feasibility test of the mobilization requirements for tl 
mobilization preparedness program will be made as soon as the detailed delive 
schedules are available 

3. Interindustry techniques were given a full-scale service test using la 
year’s partial mobilization delivery schedules 

4. Methods and data are being developed for calculating losses of productive 
capacity, industry by industry, that would result from alternative patterns 
enemy attack on United States metropolitan areas. 

» Procedures are being developed for rapid postattack recalculation of defense 
programs, to fit within the reduced industrial capabilities that would rema 
after enemy action. It is planned that these procedures will be applied to th 
year’s mobilization computations 

6. Interindustry analysis techniques have been used to assist the Weapot 
Systems Evaluation Group in a major targ Valuation study 


DESCRIPTION OF “BASIC PSYCHOLOGICA N SOCIOLOGICAL COMPONI 
Sovier St! : 


1437) 


ract 38 (088)-12909 with the Russian Research Center, Harvard I 
v, is in support of Air Force project 505-034-0001, “Basie psychological : 
ogical components of Soviet strategic vulnerability.” 

The need for this research was established |! the USAF for the follo 
re ns he effective use of air power for preventive or offensive strategy re 


quires increasingly adequate knowledge of target svstems Moreover, the 
definition of a target system has changed as the potentiality of weapons has 


SOC1LO 


changed, making it necessary to consider factors which were previously ignored 
In addition, the known destructive power of new air weapons can be effective! 
employed through measures short of war—by manifestations of air po 
through propaganda, mass display, warning, and devastation of example targ 
The social nd psychological makeup of foreign peoples and institutions 
nerabilities to actual and threatened use of air weapons have 
considerations to the most effective use of air power 
jective of the contract with the Russian Research Center of Harv: 
to provide the Air Foree with background analyses of psycholog 
and sociological vulnerabilities of selected Soviet targets and institutions. Thes 
are definite xids to the USAF in predicting and assessing both the physical 


socia ett of strategic bombi and of psv¢ hological warfare op 


air effort upon the Soviet capability and will to support war 


als and reports developed under this contract are being integrated 
itv studies and analyses of Air Force plans and intelligence 
e of this hearir Jur 4, 1958. Harvard University has receive 
payments on Contra¢ "38 (088)—-12909 totaling #688,000, There 


ogramed to date on the f ric ontract a total of S908.000 


(See p. 1421) 


The uman Resources Research Institute was set up in July 1949 to conduct 
research on human resource problems of the Air Foree. Until April 1, 1953, the 
Institute isa part of the Air University Command, at which time it was trans 
ferred to the Air Research and Development Command 
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The major research effort of the Human Resources Research Inst 
n the areas of officer and enlisted personnel, military education, humar 
tions, manpower studies, intelligence methods, and psychological warfare 
1949 the Human Resources Research Institute has completed a large nun 
reports in these areas. The following list describes some of the Hu 
sources Research Institute reports on file in Headquarters, United St 
force and indicates the agency which requested the reports 
1. Human Factors Affecting the Air War Effort—A Brief Summary of : 
of FEAF Personnel at a Critical Period in the Korean War December 
January 1951. Far East Air Force 
2. Acceptance of the Aims of the Korean Campaign ‘ar East Air F« 
Incidents of Leadership in Combat, volumes rough VL Incide 
‘tive and ineffective leadership collected in t ar East Air Force 
» requested to provide teaching materials for the , niversity sche 
the Air Reserve Officers’ Training Corps program. Air University. 
t. Survey Report on Human Relations Problem in Aircraft C 
ing Stations in the Air Defense Command 
5. The Isolation of Personality Traits in the Domain of M 
6. Factors Affecting the Performance of Leadership <A1 
commissioned Officers Headquarters, United States Air Force 
7. A Survey of Military Personnel Records and Procedures (vol 
A study of the functional use of personnel records 
personnel, Headquarters, United States Air Force. 
&, Communication in the Sovietized State, as Demor 
Air Force. 
9. A Preliminary Study of the In 
Air Force 
10. Implications and Summary of 
Korea Far East Air Force and Headquar 
11. Collectivization as a Basic Vulneral 
United States Air Force. 
12. The Strategy and Tactics of Chinese Commu! 
Air Force 
13. Mass Movement in Communist China: A Study 
in Support of the Korean War. Far East Air Force 
14. Communications Theory and Psycholos Warf 
Headquarters, United States Air Force 
15. Interviewing Hints for Special Intervie 
Air Force. Instructions for Air Force per 
from Soviet territory. 
16. The Effect of Physical Destruction 
Distribution. Headquarters, United States 
17. A Comparative Study of Skill Designat 
S.S.R Headquarters, United States Air For 
18. The Stability of Cities: Some Cons 
quarters, United States Air Force. 
19. Reliability and Validity of Air Reconnaissance 
Urban Demographic and Sociological Informatio 
20. Korean Urbanization: Past Developmer 
East Air Force and Headquarters, United Stat 
effects of bombing. 
21. Production—Maintenance Functions 
quarters, United States Air Force. 
22. Studies About the Social Effects of 
portation, communication, and utilities 
Headquarters, United States Air Force. 
28. Survey of Psychological Warfare Perso 
ment of operational Air Force psychologic: 
of Headquarters, United States Air Force 
24. A Procedure for Measuring tl Effect 
the Decision-Making Ability of Officers 
ourses is teaching the nrocess of decision-1 
University on this problem. 
25. Factors Pertinent to Learning at the C 
Situations. Problem solving situations are 
technique in the Command and Staff School of 
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ibution of the Field Officer Course to nts’ Goals 
it Opinion about Course Contribut Proficienc: 
nts and Integrated Staff Action. Air U 
ident Opinion concerning Course Contrib 
ng Action Air University 
ind Performa A St 
of Ability to 
We Know About lity \ ; ; 
f current knowledge to support the needs of the Extension 
of the Air University in the preparation of teaching n 
1. What Makes for Readable Writing and Reading S) 


dence. Supports the Extension Course Inst 
‘preparation of teaching materials. 
of Research Variables in the 
ng Process. Air University 
Aid Learning from Pri 
the improved use of 4 
f Air University in the prepar: 


Analysis of Failures on Extension Course Insti 
versity 
Human Re 
within the next \ 
Analysis of Command and St: 
iding a comprehensive ana 
a basis for improving the 


taff officers and for developing 


tiveness of Air Force officer p 
en used extensively in the Strate 
Force-wide application 
es for Psywar Leaflet Operations ‘ oject devoted to devel 
improvements of methods used i le t 
predict the speed with which a 
how far the message will trav 
ons to convey a messace, 


research, the 


ng papers 


signed to ent 


i l Te I 
e PSYWAR ¢a 


es and Car p 
PSYWAR Documents 
esentin Air Force Inst 
| education of AF res¢ 
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by correspondence Courses supervised by 
his project is designed to improve the mai 

rhe following are among the specific res 
wt: A manual: Writing Correspondencs 
Preliminary Analysis of Failures on EC] 

5. Research to Identify Factors Usef 

University Instructors This proje 

<t and assign instructors within the 

vy. Preliminary results indicate that 


developed 
6. A project to improve procedures of Air Force tellis 
foreign nationals. The interrogation proces s tal to Air I 


suCcCCeSS This research is aimed at providing improvement 
following reports: 

(a) A Guide To Interrogation (preliminary operat 

(b) Criteria Development (a co! hensive report b 
tions, eValuations by intelligence analysts, and control 
up criteria for evaluating the results of intel 

(c) A Manual on the Selection and Screening of 
Interrogation 

(d) A Manual on the Selection and Assessme 

(ec) A guide to Interrogator Training 
of successful interrogations ). 

(f) A report on Supervisory and Team Factors Involved 
tion Process (analysis of the interrogation organization and 
recommendations for improving etficie: 

7. Human Factors in Air Force 
to provide increased knowledge of le: 
community relationships, successf 
these factors is related to efficiency 
conducted within the Strategic Air Comman 
relationships among maintenance, supply, 
Examples of specific report 

(a) The Coordination Process in Aircraft Ma 
munication channels and co yperation betwee! 

(b) The Coordination of Supply and Mainte 
flicts between the two functions ) 

(¢c) Participation of Airmen 
requested by the Office of Community 

S. Human Relations Problems in Isolated 
was undertaken at the request of Headquarte 
Headquarters USAF to identify factors which « 
in isolated locations It attempts to prov de 
type of man who can best adjust to the ji b requirement 
ADC: the characteristics of duty in isolated det: 
bearing on efficient job performance; 1 


s expected are 


and nonisolated sites 


(See p. 


Columbia University’s Russian Inst 
research on vulnerabilities of the Soviet 
as well as Harvard However, as has been 
tion from Senator Ferguson, the primat 
at Columbia was on documentary rese: i The 
Harvard emphasized interviewing, testin ! obser 
source of data for the Air Force project was to be S 
the Russian Research Center at Harvard j 


accomplish it 
(See p. 1502-1] 
rn the fiseal year 1952 aircraft procurement ] 


1953 schedule, funds were earmarked t nple 
aircraft, and for the termination ch: 
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reducing the quantity of 244 originally ordered to 165. These funds are as 
follows: 

P-110 165 airplanes, complete $211, 110, 000 
P-120 Initial spares and spare parts ‘ 46, 900, 000 
P-132 Training items 5 . i ‘ 2, 000, 000 
P-133 Ground handling equipment pas I 5, 000, 000 
P-131 Industrial facilities 1, 335, 000 
P-110 Termination charges : ae 10, 000, 000 


Total 276, 335, 000 


Subsequent to the revision of the fiscal year 1952 aircraft procurement program 
as outlined above, the C—123 contract was canceled completely at Willow Run 
It is estimated that the complete cancellation of the C-123 program will entail 
termination charges of at least $115 million, and perhaps as much as $140 
million. Accordingly, the amount of 1952 funds which can be reprogramed is 
between $136 million and $161 million 

No funds for the procurement of C-—123 aircraft were retained in the fiscal 
year 1953 aircraft procurement program, as revised to the June 2, 1953 schedule 
The amounts programed earlier for C-123 procurement in fiscal year 1953 are 
included in the carryover of $633 million, for the aircraft and related procure 
ment appropriation, and have been reprogramed already against fiscal year 1954 
requirements. 


(Whereupon, at 10:45 a. m., Friday, June 26, 1953, a recess was 
taken until 9:30 a.m., Monday, June 29, 1953.) 
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MONDAY, JUNE 29, 1953 


UNITED STATES SENATI 


4 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
Washington. D. C 


The subcommittee met at 9:30 a. m., pursuant to recess 
K-39, the Capitol, the Honorable Homer Ferguson (chairman 
subcommittee) presiding 

Present: Senators Ferguson and Hayden 


of th 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. OLIVER S. PICHER, OFFICE OF DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS; MAJ. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, 
DIRECTOR, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, COMPTROLLER; BRIG. GEN. F. J. DAU, DEPUTY DIREC- 
TOR, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, HEADQUAR- 
TERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND; COL. EDMUND D. LYNCH, 
DEPUTY FOR PLANS, MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING DIVISION, 
HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND; AND LT. COL. 
DONALD M. MORSE, DIRECTORATE OF MAINTENANCE ENGI- 
NEERING, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Fercuson. The committee will come to ordet 

We have a matter here that I would like to answer on the 1 

will submit the statement. The Chance-Vought airplant 
ford, Conn. Is there anybody here familiar with that? 

General As! NSIO. That would come undet the procurem ril 
sir, aircraft procurement. Under the circumstances, I think 1 
be best to insert the proper reply in the record 

Senator FrerGuson. I will it to you then, the statement 
with the request. If you will furnish an answer, we will ins 
this part of the record. 

The information referred to appears on p. 1783-1784 

Senator Feracuson. Who would know about the matt: 
appropriations under the State-Justice bill for the CAA? 
would know about that? We had some testimony abou 
other day. 

CAA ELIMINATION OF TOWER OPERATIO 


General Asensio. Sir, I informed you the other day that we had 
received notification from the CAA that they planned to eliminate 


1661 
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from their program tower operation atl Duluth, Minn., Niagara Falls 
N. Y., and Westchester County Airport, N. Y.; that we were interested 
in the continued operation of all three of those—both Duluth and 
Niagara Falls from the point of view of Regular Air Force require 
ment, and Westchester County Airport from the point of view o 
the Air National Guard. Subsequent to that time we received word 
that there was contemplation of the elimination of some 18 tower 
operations, in ludine those 3 

| noted here that in the 18 no mention was made of the failure to 
activate the tower operation at Hector Airport, Municipal Airport 
at Fargo, N. Dak., in which Senator Young was very much interested 
That is not on the list. Since it 1s not an elimination, not vet havin 
been put into operation but based on the information that was avail 
able to the Air Force, Friday we sent to the conferees from secretarial] 
level a statement of our position with request to the need for con 
tinued operation at a good many of these installations. 

Senator FErGuson. | have a memorandum this morning which | 
sroned by H. lL. White, Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, dated 
June 26, 1953, and I assume that is what you are taking about 

Creneral ASENSIO ‘| | at is the document to which i refer: ves, sir 

Senator FrerGuson. It savs the Department of the Air Force ha 
been informed that the Civil Aeronautics Authority intends to close 
out their activities, including the operation of control towers, at som: 
18 locations in the United States on or about the 30th of June 1953 
due to reductions in their estimated appropriation for fiscal 1953 

Now, | wonder whether they are familiar, and I wonder if vou ar 
familiar, with the fact that the revort of the Congress when this item 
went through stated that none of the deduction of about a million 
dollars was to be taken from operation 

General Asensio. Yes, sir 

Senator Ferauson. Then why this memorandum to the conferees’ 


Does this not indicate what vou are saving now to the Ap} ropriations 


Committee is that vou have taken money out of the one appropria 


tion, now vou have to put it in the other? What does tt mea 


SEPARATION OF CAA AND AIR FORCI ACTIVITIES 


General Asensto. We would prefer that CAA would continue to 
discharge their obligation and preserve a clean line of demarcation 
between their activity and the activities of the Air Force 

Senator Ferauson. Do vou say anvthing about what is in the 
report? , 

General AsENsIo. No, sir 

Senator Ferauson. Why not? 

General Asensio. Because the report was not available to us and 
that is a question for CAA to take up 

Senator Ferauson. They have their full budget estimate for these 
towers 

General Aspnsio. I understand from hearsay, sir, that there was 
some misunderstanding with regard to developments in the hearings; 
that they stated on one basis that they could operate under certain 
dollar allowances without serious effect, but in so doing they had 
construed this according to their own criteria and not the criteria that 
would have been acceptable to the committee or acceptable to various 
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services with which they were operating jointly, in particul: 
Force im our case 

Senator Ferauson. Yes, but what vou do in the Ai 
notify the members of the Appropriations Committe 
state of facts. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir 

Senator FERGUSON \re you sure those are the facts? 

General Asensto. We have been notified by the CAA 
their plan 

Senator Frrauson. | do not care what their plan 
<now whether or not when you notified the people here wh 
were the facts 

General ASENSIO These are the facts as C LA ave the 

Senator Ferauson. Did you look into them yourself? 

General ASENsIo. Yes, sir. 

Senator FerGuson. Did you find what was in the report 

General Asgensio. I did not look into the report su 
dealing with the CAA. The CAA informed us of then 
objected to those plans, saving that we required then 
certain specific locations 


APPROVAL OF BUDGET BURI { 


Senator Ferauson. Was not this decision approved by the Bud 
Sureau? Did vou look into that? 

General ASENSIO No, SU} | did not look into that beg wuUse 
a matter for the CAA to take up with the Budget Bureau 

Senator Ferauson. How do you intend that Congress is 
vet the true facts if you write a letter like this without going 

General Asensio. I think that that gives a basis for the 
to determine from the operating agency, the CAA, the tri 
alfairs 

Senator FirGuson. Do you mean to tell us by this lettet 
this money is not put back in, it has to be put back in this bud 

General Asensio. That is a question for the CAA, si 

Senator FrerGuson. No; it is not a question for the CAA 

General Asensio. It is a question for the CAA and the Congress 
We are merely informing the Congress that insofar as the Air Fores 
is concerned certain actions are in contemplation by the CAA 

Senator Ferauson. What is the evidence now on these points 

General Asensto. The evidence is that CAA has notified the Aun 
Force that they intend to cease towel Operations as of the end of the 
year at these specific locations 

Senator Fercuson. Where is there any evidence that you need 
tower operation? 

General Asensio. That letter so indicates 

Senator FerGuson. Do you think we could act on that letter 

General Sensro. Sir, if that letter is insufficient, I think you could 
summon the necessary supporting witnesses from the Air Force to 
vive you the sufficiency that you desire. 

Senator Ferauson. Have you any evidence? 

General AsI NSIO. Off the record, sir. 

(Discussion off the record:) 


> 


) 
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PROTEST TO 





BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 








Senator Ferauson. Did you make any protest to the Bureau of 
the Budget? 

General Asensio. No, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Why not? 

General Asensto. Because this is a matter which has come about 
by virtue of the presentation of CAA to the Congress. I do not know 
that there has been any other relationship. As far as we are con- 
cerned, as far as I specifically can go, I certainly would not interfere, 
assuming or presuming to control CAA or the relationships between 
CAA and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Senator Ferauson. Would you not notify the Bureau of the Budget 
that the CAA ought to operate this? Is that not what happens when 
we put in the report that CAA is to operate this and not cut down on 
their operation, then if they do cut down and you come in and de- 
mand that, we put it in your budget? 

General Asensio. We are not asking that, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Then you are not asking for any money ? 

General Asensio. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Why do you get into it? 

General Asensio. We get into it because the CAA is contemplat- 
ing the elimination of certain accivities which are vital to our con- 
tinued operation 

Senator Fercuson That is what [ have n mind. ‘Therefore, you 
are asking for money for that operation 

General ASENSIO. No, sir; we are not. 

Senator Fercuson. Then you have enough money to operate it. 

General Asensto. No, sir. We prefer that the proper operator, 
the GAA, which has heretofore been designated, continue to operate. 

Senator Ferauson If CAA does not operate these bases, these 
towers, will you be back for money to operate them? 

General Asensio. No, sir 

Senacor Feracuson. Then you are not going to operate them? 
General ASENsIO. We may, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Have vou enough money? 

General Asensro. No, sir 





































































































































EFFECT OF REDUCED FUNDS ON OPERATION 










Senator Ferauson. How are you going to operate them without 
money? 

General Asensto. I think we mentioned that in the case of Hector 
Municipal Airport, we would do the best we could, which was to 
station a jeep with radio facilities at the end of the runway during 
National Guard flying operations. In other words, where we cannot 
furnish the full activity or substitute activity, we will improvise 
in some fashion to decrease the risk 

Senator FERGUSON. Have you ever operated that way? 

General Asensto. We have operated that way. It was usually 
during field maneuvers. Certainly during the war we operated that 
way on many occasions. 
















Senator Frerauson. | mean in peacetime have you operated 
fields that way? 
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General Asensio. In peacetime it is frowned upon as not being 
particularly the safest practice. The idea is to recognize that the 
aircraft are operating in a medium which is foreign to normal human 
activity and therefore to provide all possible safeguards. In this 
instance those safeguards are stated by the CAA to us to be removed 






in some degree, so we shall do the best we can. 
Senator Fercuson. At least this letter would indicate that the Air 
Force is asking the conferees, without giving them any facts, just 







that these towers would be closed and leaving the inference that you 
later would demand that you operate them. 

General Asensio. We are suggesting to the conferees that the 
conferees might desire to develop by determination from CAA, the 


only agency that has all the particulars at hand, precisely why the 


> 








are going to do this which was indicated during committee hearings 
the other dav to be counter to the desires of the Congress 

Senator Ferguson. Then you do know that Congress did wan 
them operated’ 

General Asensio. [t was so stated by Senator Smith the other 







day, sir. 
Senator Frercuson. All right, let us go to ‘Maintenance and 






operations,” 433. 

General AsEnsio. Sir, we had discussed projects 431 and 432 and 
vou had raised some particular request with regard to production, 
so that we brought in a procurement witness this morning 


Senator Frerauson. All right, will you have him tell us wl 
9 










facts are 
Colonel Lyncu. Sir, you had some questions on the cor 
m 


matters. Wehave Col. Robert E. Lee from our Procureme ) 
ut Headquarters Air Materiel Command 













NCI 





CONTRA MAINTENA 





I 


STATEMENT OF COL. ROBERT E. LEE, PROCUREMENT DIVISION, 
HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND, DAYTON, OH10O 

















GENERAL STATEMENT 














Colonel Let | believe one of the questions was on the tvpes of 
contracts that we utilize for contract maintenance, su We utilize 
all types of contracts from CPFF, fixed price, modified fix price 
combination fixed price, CPFF and incentive price, practically all 
types of contracts, depending on the type of work we perforn There 
is a lot of modification that can be fix priced. We try to hat 
much as possible. If the airplanes are coming from overseas and 
the amount of maintenance is unknown, we put it on a cost iS1S 
fix pricing as many elements as we possibly ca: 

Senator FERGI SON You have more under contract this vear than 





you did last. Why is that? 

Colonel Ler. I believe the requirements have increased each veat 

Senator Fercuson. Is there any attempt to get around the 
personnel ceiling? 

Colonel Ler. I can not answer that. 

General Dav. No, sir. We operate with a fixed portion of out 
maintenance in. our depots. We described it as a one-shift 40-hour 
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week with the facilities available in our depot. Over and beyond 
that we contract. So with the increased flying and the increased 
complexity of the aircraft, it is natural to assume that our contractual 
maintenance will increase next vear more than this year. 

Senator FerGuson. How does your average cost per measurement 
ton compare with the commercial rate? 
Colonel Ler. Sir, I do not believe I understand that question, 
Senator Ferauson. Lam on 433 now. Who has charge of that? 
General Asensto. Colonel Daniel 








Senator Ferauson. How does your average cost per measurement 
ton compare with commercial rates in 433? 


Oo, 













COMPARISON WITH COMMERCIAL RATES 


STATEMENT OF COLONEL DANIEL, CHIEF, PROGRAMS DIVISION, 


DIRECTORATE OF TRANSPORTATION, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, MATERIEL 










GENERAL STATEMENT 












Colonel Daninx. For ocean, you mean, Senator, or across the board? 
Senator Ferauson. Across the board. And do vou have the sam¢ 
information in relation to the transportation of passengers? 
Colonel Dantex. | will ask Mr. Mautner. 
Mir. Maurner. We do use commercial transportation in project 








133, so it is actually commercial rates in many instances 

Senator Ferauson. How does your cost where you do not use the 
commercial compare to the commerical? 

Mir. Maurner. Are you in particular referring to the ocean trans- 
portation? 

Senator Ferauson. Any of it 

Mr. Mautner. In that instance, sir, we have checked that and we 
find that we can ship roughly at about half the cost by MSTS as 
compared with having to go out and use commercial lines. The 
reason for that is the type of Air Force cargo that we have to ship 
and the ability of MSTS to utilize the full space on a ship. Air Force 
cargo being large in bulk but less in weight as compared to Army and 
Navy cargo, MSTS is able to get better utilization out of stowage 
in ships and therefore when they make their contract, we actually 
as part of the sponsoring services to MSTS benefit by lower rates as 
far as the Air Force is concerned. 
















DETERMINATION 





OF FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION 














Senator Frerauson. Who determines whether or not the freight 
will go by air or ship and whether it would go Government or go 
commercial? 






Mr. Maurner. Sir, if vou are still referrmg to movement over- 





seas 






senator FERGUSON It mav be here, too. Do we not move some 
things in the States? 

Mr. Mautner. Yes, sir 

Colonel Danie... The determining factor as far as air, sir, is how 
quickly il is desired 
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Senator Fercuson. You take a Hammond organ, why woul 
ro by air? 

Colonel DanteL. A Hammond organ should not be sent 

Senator Ferauson. Should a ping-pong table? 

Colonel Danieu. No, sir 

Senator FrerGuson. Now, who would be responsible 
vo by air? 

Colonel Danie. The agency which ordered it and gavi 
designation would, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. Who would determine whether or not a whole 
hangar to Hokkaido and the townof Sapporo in Japan would be shipped 
by air? 

Colonel Dante. The commanding general of the Far East 

Senator Feracuson. Do you think it would ever reach him? 

Colonel Danrex. He has a transportation board, sir 

Senator Frerauson. Do they pass on all the shipments? 

Colonel DANIEL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you think they do? 

Colonel DANIEL. Well, I do not know whether that specific instamn 


would get to the commanding general, but it would get to his staff 
Senator Frerauson. How are we going to be assured that thes 
things are not going to go by air? 
Colonel Danrez. It is a continuing effort on our part. Senator, to 


educate all the using agencies of the Air. 
DISCIPLINARY MEASURES 


Senator Ferauson. What is the discipline if a man ships a H 
mond organ by air, or oriental rugs, or billiard tables, or a has 
tear down a hangar and ship it all by air. What is tl 
an officer doing that? 

Colonel Danre.. If it is an Air Force situation, sir 

Senator Fercuson. That is what it is, that is what I am 
about 

Colonel Danie. Then it would be handled outside my ars 

Senator Frrcuson. Have you ever known of any discipline for 
violation of the rules of shipping by air, or are there any rules of what 
shall, or shall not, be shipped by air? 

Colonel DanieL. Yes, sir; there are definite rules. 

Senator Frrcuson. Will you furnish them for the record? 

Colonel Danreu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. And will you furnish any cases 
for the violation of those rules? 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


ie discipline fo 


Traffic moved on aircraft operated by, for, 
Air Transport Service must have a valid priority 
cedence of movement There are four CLASSeS 
evaluation is based on the following conditions 

a) Class 1 Traffic, the movement of wl 
acute that precedence is given over all other 
is delaved en route for other traffic 

b) Class 2 Traffic for which air 
plishment of a mission essential to the 
the Army, Navy or Air Force and is of ar 

c) Class 3.—Traffie for which air transp 
national security, or the requirement of the 
4n important nature. 
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Traffie that qualifies for air transportation but does not meet t} 
movement in priority class 1, 2, or 3 
erseas requisitions are screened to insure that items to be move 
to be moved by air An applicable priority movemer 
en to the shipment (ref. MATS Manual 76-1).) 


shipments by air provide (a) Commercia 
f transportation will not deliver in time to mex 


transportation are not available 
the most economical means are Oo itweighed bv ey 


such as preparation for shipment, loading, unloadins 


nomical means would contribute materia 
nefficient use of equipment or congestion of facilitic 
lise the most economical means present a serious ris} of los 
1 OI rishing in transit 
for classified shipments, inadequate security is provid 
nical means 
hen equipment rovi d by the most economic: 
pecial is of 1 traffie 
( ergeney exists and the most economical means will 1 
requirements The commanding officer of the place fro 
nt to be made or directed will determine when an emer 
basit is decision, so far as possible upon actual require 
ates dict ited bv n itary necessity The determina ion will be 
ereof will be filed with the “property shipped’’ copy o 
e responsibilitv for determining that an emergen 
»determination may » delegated bv the comman: 


officer but it mav not he furt} er delegated 


d 


f ompliance wit] es larger lransportatic 
Army, Navy, an¢ validating ‘ific transportat 


v for < 
\ I 


accordant 


ALLOCATIONS BY JOINT TRANSPORTATION BOARD 


General Picuer Mr. Chairman, the lift for MATS, as an examplk 
is allocated to the Far East Commander by the Joint Transportation 
Joard 

Senator Frrevson. This was not during the Korean war now. 

General Picner. It has continued that way right along, sir. Then 
within the three services, of the tonnages allocated to Japan, each one 

the services sets up within his tonnage allowances for the month 

at he considers should move by air within his tonnage 

Now, we get into, I do not know of anv specific examples that cover 
Hammond organs or ping-pong tables, but it is customary and I think 
cood business practice to have at the ports of embarkation, both to the 
west and to Europe, cargo of a lower priority so that if there is not 
any high priority air cargo going out on a scheduled air line run, they 
fill that airplane to capacity because it is a cheaper operation. In 
moving to Europe they sometimes divert from water shipment, 
articles to the aerial port of embarkation, in order to make their load 

Senator Frereuson. Then there are no standards. You can ship 
anvthing 

General Prcner. No, sir. If you have insufficiently high priority 
air freight and a partly empty airplane going out, then you make up 
the difference 
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Senator Feracuson. Why could it not be held? Here we are in 
peacetime as far as the European shipments are concerned Why 
could it not be held that you could fill that by high priority, rath: 
than take these items that make it ridiculous? 

General Picner. Because in many cases this is mixed load. You 
will have passengers moving and you will also have some cargo capac 
itv within these larger aircraft 

‘Senator Fereuson. Do you mean to say that every officer 
man is urgent in Europe, that he has to be flown and you hav 
Hammond organs on, or billiard tables with him? 

General Picnrer. No, sir. 


l 
I 


PERSONNEL PRIORITIES 


Senator Ferauson. To get him over there in time 

General PicHrer. No, sir; but there are priorities of personnel to be 
moved. We have a rotation problem in the Air Force and in tl 
Army to both Europe and to the Far East 

Senator Frerauson. We have a war in the Far East and I can see 
justification in the Far East, but what are the justifications to Europe 
that men must fly over, that they cannot go by boat, or that they 
cannot wait and fill up the ship with high priority? 

General PIcHER. They do go by boat, and the highe riority 
passengers move by air. 

SCHEDULED RUNS 


Senator FerGuson. Do you not run scheduled runs with 
General Picurr. Yes, sir, and that is the reason 
to run it full. 
Senator Ferguson. Why do you have to run all of 1 
Is that not the only way, that Congress cut down 
money so that you will use these planes to carry only 
vital? 
General Picuer. I am sure that cutting 
Senator Ferauson. Help? 
General Picurer. No, if carried far enough would 
Senator Fereuson. But would it also give some 
General Picher. We have the idea of economy 
Senator Frreuson. How is Congress gomg to stop these absurdi 
ties if you are soing to put into effe the rule that if vo have 50 
pounds of high priority freight, you send that and you fill up the whole 
plane with absurdities? How are we going to stop that? 
General PIcH! rk. | think if we wer rome to se id an 
with ouly 50 pounds, it would be classed as an absurdi 
the other way. The smaller amount is what is used to fill it 
Senator Ferauson. You would say if a Hammond orga 
would not be a small amount of freight? 
General Picuer. No, sir, I am not acquainted 
a Hammond organ. Is that a historical example? 
Senator Ferauson. No, it is not a historical or absut 
Will you look up if a Hammond organ has ever been shipped? 
General Picusr. If you will give me the dates and specific ti 
will verify that. 
Senator Frrauson. I will try and get it I will ask 
check as to whether a hangar at Sapporo, Hokkaido, Japan 
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entire hangar was not flown in and not shipped by frei: 
Krom where, sir? 
I do not know where it came from 
We can verify that 
nN. Will vou do thi ‘ that is what 
there t m He showed me 
iOT 
raLVitis 


miormatior 


\ir Fores 


il 7) 
Creneral Pr HER That would not be a NI AT'S operat 
wo ld be a troop carrier operation with n the command 
or Frereuson. That is what we want to know 


ing it for troop carrer within ¢ operation 


Important things to the peo le These are the ones that 


home howing the waste in air transvortation, as far as the militar 


concermmed 
General Prcuer. There is a difference between the use of MATS 

is an airline operator, and the use of the troop carrier aire raft that a 
in Korea, in Japan or Korea, in support of the Korean operation 
Those aircraft and the troops that they would drop who are still in the 
theater, are kept as a combat reserve, so that actually there is within 

the Far East Command airlift of a troop carrier naturally that which 
In exe I » requirement for daily operations, Dut n ded in th 
ommanding general has to put on an airborne opera 


of Inchon. 
ND FREIGHT RANSPORTATION 


tol Now, will you give us for the record the 
her of personnel that went to Europe, went across the Atlantie in 


personnel, then give us the tonnage of freight that went 
Atlant! 
Then we would like to have the number insid: 
on MATS l am talking about the Government 
m went by air 
General Picuoer. How many personnel 
Ssenatl ‘] susON. Yes, and how many tons of freig vent by fll 


We will have MATS ta that and submit 


) 


niormation reterred 
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hat is carried in the 
a shuttle run is operated to tl 
of Washington to carry 
oximately 380 tons of carg 


tie run 


Senator Frrauson. | think that is all 1 have 


Now on 4534 
General Picuer. We will have to submit that to the 


oO ( 
because | doubt if computations can be made in time for th 
Senator Firauson. All right And I would like to have 

ber of planes in the \l ATS service, or whatever the 
Europe, and how many are in service in this country 
General Asensio. That information will bi 


furnished 
The information referred to follows 


There was an average 

cal year 1053 

There are no MATS planes gage 
try as a part of MATS normal « 
38 planes operated by MATS 

Cl aged the functions shown bel 


M ATS movement operations are cor fined to over 

iat did move passengers and carg 

novement \ shuttle run i 

oast aerial port out of Washingto 

ail 

Senator FerGuson I want to talk first on the cost of printin 
How much of it does the Air Force do itself? What percentage of this 
appropriation will be done by the Air Force, what was done in 1953 


PRINTING COSTS 


STATEMENT OF LT. COL. S. V. SZAPIEL, CHIEF, PRINTING -PRO- 


CUREMENT BRANCH, PUBLISHING DIVISION, AIR ADJUTANT 
GENERAL 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel SZAPIEI Total requirement lol 

approximately $18,274,000 of departmental and contract pr 
Senator Frerauson. Will you give me that again? 
Colonel Szapren. $18,274,000 
Senator FrerGuson. $18 million worth? 
Colonel SzapteL. Yes, sir 
Senator Ferguson. How much of 

does the Air Force do itself? 
Colonel SzAPIEL. $6.634.000 is for contract field printin 
Senator Ferauson. The contract is $6,634,000? 
Colonel Szapret. Yes, sir 


and how 
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Senator Ferauson. And the other is all done by the Air Fore 
itself? 

Colonel Szaprev. That is true, sir 

Senator Frrcuson. That is 1953? 

Colonel Szapre.. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. Do you know what you plan in 1954? 


1954 REQUIREMENTS 


Colonel Szapte.. Yes, sir. Our total requirements for Air Fore: 
printing will be $17,785,000 or approximately a half-million reduc 
tion from 1953. 

Senator Frrauson. How much will be done by Air Force and 
how much by contract? 

Colonel SzaprreL. Departmental printing to be done by the Air 
Force through the Government Printing Office, sir, will run $11,128,000 
and contract field printing will run $6,657,000. 


CONTRACT COMPETITIVE BIDDING 


Senator FrrGuson. Is you contract competitive bidding? 

Colonel Szaptet. Yes, sir, it is 

Senator Frerauson. What is the difference between the Govern- 
ment Printing Office cost and the commercial printing cost? 

Colonel Szaprte.. I would say, sir, that [ would not be able to 
state exactly what the costs are because we never have two print- 
ing jobs that run the same. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you ever cet bids to ascertain the cost of 
commercial and the cost of Government? 


Colonel Szapret. Not when our departmental printing is procured 
through the Government Printing Office, sir. We merely get bills 
for the job. 


COMPARISON OF COMMERCIAL AND GOVERNMENT RATES 


Senator Fercuson. How does that compare? Have you not some 
idea as to whether or not you can do it cheaper one way or the other? 

Colonel Szaprev. I would say, sir, that it would run approximately 
the same I believe on long runs the printing would be cheaper 
through the Government Printing Office, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Where do you get that information? Are you 
just guessing now or do you have facts? 

Colonel Szaprev. I do not have facts, sir, but based on jobs that 
we get billed for from the Government Printing Office compared with 
commercial activities, they run approximately the same. 

Senator Ferauson. Has the Air Force never compared them? 

Colonel SzapreL. Our procurement, sir, of our departmental print- 
ing is through the Government Printing Office and we get billed for 
the job, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. I realize that, but have you never compared the 


cost? 
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CONTRACT FIELD PRINTING 


STATEMENT OF R. SELWYN A. BRANT, JR., CHIEF, PRINTING AND 
PUBLICATIONS, HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Brant. Contract field printing, as opposed to departmental 
printing done through the Government Printing Office. We have 
made very careful studies and find that since the type of work which 
s bought as field printing, technical orders and stock lists alw: 
to the same general type of work, and is subject to competitiv 
throughout the country, that we can buy it more advantage 
from a contract printer than we can on contracts established by 
Government Printing Office. 

Senator Frrauson. Does that apply only to certain types 

Mr. Brant. It applies generally to certain types which comprise 
approximately 85 percent of the total 

Senator FrerGuson. You mean you can do 85 percent of the total 
printing cheaper by contracting it to commercial firms? 

Mr. Branr. Than by buying it on contract of the Governn 
Printing Office? 

Senator Frra@uson. Yes 

Mr. Branv. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Then why do you do just the reverss 
understand it, out of $18 million. $11 million was Government 

Colonel Szaprev. Yes, sir; in accordance with title 44 of the United 
States Code, sir, we are required to procure all our printing through 
the Government Printing Office. 

Senator Frreuson. Then why do you hot do all of it through the 


Government if the law requires you to? 


SPECIAL EXEMPTION FOR TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Colonel Szaprev. On the field contract printing, sir, as far as our 
technical publications are concerned, we have special exemption from 
the Congressional Joint Committee on Printing to procure depart- 
mental printing by that method, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Then you have to get a special order 
any commercial printing, even though it is cheaper? 

Colonel SzapieL. Just on the contract departmental printing pro- 
cured through AMC. The remaining commands _ procur ' 
printing on a competitive bidding. 

Senator Fercuson. You say the law requires all your printing 
be done by the Government? 

Colonel Szarreu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Then you have to get a special exemption? 

Colonel Szapreu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. And only get about a third, even though you 
ean do it cheaper by commercial? 
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PROCUREMENT FROM COMMERCIAL SOURCES 


Colonel SzapieL. The Congressional Joint Committee on Printing 
in accordance with title 44 require that all printing be procured fron 
the Government Printing Office. They can authorize certain depart 
mental printing to be accomplished in field printing plants or procured 
from commercial sources. In addition to that, the Congressiona 
Joint Committee on Printing also authorized the production of certaii 
types of publications and printing in field printing plants of the Air 
Force, sir 

Senator Frerauson. Have you ever furnished to the joint commiutt 
the facts showing that you can do all of the printing cheaper? 

Colonel SzapieL. No, sir; but we do submit a report each quart: 
for every piece of printing that we procure by contract to the Joint 
Committee on Printing, together with the costs and the amounts and 
samples that have been procured. 

Senator Ferauson. Yes; but that does not give them the facts that 
they can do it cheaper through commercial. Will you furnish for thi 
record these costs so that we can see the difference in the cost? 

Mr. Bran. Yes, sir. We made that study a year ago, presented 
it to the Joint Committee on Printing, Mr. Broderick of the Govern 
ment Printing Office was there. It was stated by Mr. Broderic! 
representing the Public Printer that the method under which field 
printing was procured by the Air Force was so advantageous that th« 
Government Printing Office could neither save money nor time by 
processing the work throuch the Government Printing Office on GPO 
contracts 

Senator Ferauson. You will furnish that? 

Mr. Branr. Yes, sir 

The information referred to had not been supplied at time record 
was printed. 

Senator Haypen. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the Joint Com 
mittee on Printing, the Jomt Committee on Printing has two met 
particularly Mr. Harrison, who ride herd on all of the outside print 
ing that is done away from the Government Printing Office by the 
various agencies of the Government. Our instructions to him are, 
wherever it can be done cheaper than in the Government Printing 
Office it is to be approved. Where the Government Printing Office 
can do it at the lower rate, it is to be handled there. There is always 
a lot of argument about which is the cheapest place to do it. The law 
provides that all printing for all Departments must be done at thi 
Government Printing Office unless the Joint Committee on Printing 
waives that provision of the law. That is done wherever it can be 
shown that printing can be more advantageous. 

We had a lot of trouble during the war about that, particularly with 
the military service, Each one of them wanted to start a big fielk 
printing plant of its own. 

Senator Ferauson. You mean they don’t have that vet? 

Senator HayprEn. No 

Senator FerGcuson. None at all? 

Senator Haypren. They have small plants 


Senator Frrauson. I was going to say they have plants. 
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FORT BENJAMIN HARRISON 


Senator Haypren. But they are comparatl v small The ple 
rst submitted on committee printing s plant 
Fort Benjamin Harrison in Indiana the same time the printers 
round Detroit came in and said, “The production itomobiles 
has been stopped, on all the printing that we do for the compar 
ve are through, we do not print instruction boo We simply 
told the Army, “You 20 up Lo Detroit and rg Vou! 
lid not establish the plants. There was no big 
established during the war in the United States 
the various armed services. They had to have or 
Ireland and one in North Africa. 

Senator Fercuson. I would like to know how 
the Air Corps does in its own plants 

Mr. Branr. In its own plants? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 

Mr. Brant. Dollarwise the amount is approximati 
L vear, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Where do you have those plants? 


TOTAL PLANTS 


Colonel Szapiel. We have 27 plants 


The list of plants referred to follows 


Aeronautical Chart and Information Service, St 
ksdale Air Force Base, Shreveport, La 

vn Air Foree Base, Mobile, Ala. 
cs Air Force Base. USAF Security Serv 

Cambridge Field Station, Cambridge, Mass 

Carswell Air Force Base, Fort Worth, Tex 

Chanute Air Force Base, Rantoul, | 
nnaily Air Force Base, Waco, 

Kelin Air Foree Base, V: “ai 

Ent Air Force Base, ( f 

Gunter Air Force Base, M gon 

Hamilton Air Foree Base, Hamilt 

Keesler Air Force Base, Biloxi, Mis 

Langley Air Force Base, Hampton 

MeClellan Air Force Base, Sacrament 

March Air Feree Base, Riverside, C: 

Mitchel Air Force Base, Hempstead 

Offutt Air Foree Base, Omaha, Nebr 

Olmsted Air Ferce Base, Middletow 

Pepperrel! Air Force Base, St. Johns, 

Robins Air Foree Base, Macon, Ga 

Scott Air Force Base, Beileville, Il) 

Tinker Air Ferce Base, Oklahoma Ci 

USAF—Europe, Wiesbaden, Germany 

Westover Air Foree Base, Chie 

Williams Air Foree Base, Chandle 

Wright-Patters Air Ferce Base, ton, 

[ nder Air | ree \lana ement Def l Int me} C¢ “A 
Senator Haypen. None of those are very large plants 
Senator Ferauson. They priat 11 million, which ts : 

printing bill. 

Senator Haypen. When compared to $85 million worth of 
done in the Government Printing Office, it is not very much 


I 
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are, as I understand it, local matters, that is, things that apply to that 
post and that post only that are printed in these local plants primarily 

Mr. Brant. Yes, sir. The cost of the operation of these printing 
plants, sir, is not included in this estimate. These plants ar 
funded 

Senator Ferauson. Where does the cost of this operation go? 

Mr. Branv. It is covered in various projects, 4—8’s for the pay of 
personnel 

Senator Feraguson. You mean that the 18 million does not cover 
this $6 million worth of printing? 

Mr. Brant. It does not. 

Senator Fereuson. Then instead of giving us $18 million now ws 
go up to $24 million of printing. 

Colonel SzapieL. The estimate includes departmental and_ field 
contract requirement, sir, which can not be produced in field plants 
because of certain jobs for which proper equipment does not exist for 
economical production. That is why we have a requirement for con 
tract funds. 

Senator Ferauson. Are you a printer? Do you know the facts in 
this case? 

Colonel SzapreL. I am not a printer, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. What has been your line? 

Colonel Szarrev. My line has been in the Air Adjutant General’s 
Office, SIr. 

Senator Ferauson. How can you tell us they cannot do this except 
as it is being done in the local printing press? Where do you get the 
facts that it cannot be done? 

Colonel Szapie.. I have had some training since I have been in the 
job 
~ Senator Fercuson. How long have you been in this job in relation 
to this printing? 

Colonel SzapreL. A year and 6 months, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. You have been in 18 months? 

Colonel Szapre. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Where do you get the facts that they cannot 
do this in local places around the airfield? 

Colonel Szarret. From the personnel I work with and inspections 
of certain field printing plants. 


COMPETITIVE BIDS 


Senator Ferauson. These field printing plants, do you ever get 
competitive bids with commercial in the vicinity there where they are 
located to determine whether or not you can do it in local commercial 
plants? 

Mr. Brant. No, sir; not that I know of. 

Senator Ferauson. Why not? 

Mr. Brant. Because of two things. One, we are normally able to 
do these jobs cheaper than we can buy them. 

Senator Ferauson. If you have never got competitive bids, how 
do you know you cannot? 

Mr. Brant. We keep quite a careful cost record, light, heat, power, 
space all of that is as required by 
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Senator Ferauson. Have you ever asked the joint committe 
close down these plants and do the work through commercial? 

Mr. Brant. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. What is the order? 

Mr. Brant. What is the order? 

Senator Fereuson. Yes, what has the joint committee said about 
it? 

CLOSING OF PLANTS 


Mr. Brant. They always agree, every time we have asked to clos« 
a plant, | have in mind particularly plants at Spokane, Miami, Rome, 
San Bernardino, shortly after the close of World War II, the comn 
closed the plants. We found that we could buy printing more ec« 
nomically in the city of Rome or the nearby place of Utica than we 
could do ourselves. 

Senator Ferauson. How much is in this to enlarge any plants or to 
repair the plants? 

Colonel SzaprnLt. Any augmentation or replacement of equipment 
requires the approval of the congressional Joint Committee on 
Printing prior to effecting any action, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. Where in this budget are any items? 

Colonel Szapigeu. Sir, there are no items in this budget for replace- 
ment of equipment. ‘That goes into another project, sir. 

Senator FrerGusoN. You mean in this budget 434. Where is 
other budgets? 

Colonel Szapieu. I think it is in 274 

Senator Fercuson. How much is in there? 

Colonel Szapiev. I do not know, 

Senator Ferauson. Is there anythin; 

Air Force or in some other budget conn 

enlargement of anv of these plants 

Colonel Szartex. I am not familiar with that 
General Asensio. That information will ha 
Senator Ferauson. Will you furnish that’ 
General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows 


» 


No funds are re juested in the fiscal vear 
field printing plants. 


Senator Ferauson. Why is not this printing all in one item here, 
434? 

General Asensio. Certain of the printing is covered by base 
maintenance and operations since it is an operational activity of the 
particular base at which it is located. 


MEDICAL PRINTING 


Senator Ferauson. Where is medical printing done? 

Colonel SzapreL. That is done under 474. 

Senator Ferguson. Why is it done in 474? 

General Asensio. Because there has been a particular effort to 
concentrate all activities pertaining to the medical in program 470, 
medical support. 

Senator Ferauson. Was it not one of the things that we were 
trying to accomplish, te tell the cost of things to do what you say was 
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to be done under medical? Now, we come along with this printir 


and we find printing scattered in how many—are there only two’ 

General Asensio. No, sir 

Senator Ferauson. We find $6 million. You come in under thi 
item of $18 million. Now we find there are $6 million more unde: 
another item, Is there any more? 

General Asensro. That $6 million is covered under projects 448 


7A 
‘a 


158, 468, 4 
or Fprauson. Any others? 

Mr. Branr. 422, supplies 

General Dau. That is for supplies 

Mr. Brant. That is included in the $6 million About a third o 
that $6 million is supplies 

senator ly RGUSON. Any other item besides this $6 million of pri { 
ng other than 454? 

(Jeneral Dat Not that | know of 

Senator Frrauson. How could we find a thing like that. whethe: 
there actually is? 

General Dav. It would be spelled out in the budget structure. 

General Asensio. We would have to isolate every item pertaining 
to printing, sir 

Senator FrrGauson. Was that not the purpose of trying to get this 
budget in shape for operation to tell the cost of things? 

General Dau. No, sir 

Senator Frrauson. I would like to know how much for the reeord 
is the entire cost of all the printing of every nature and description of 
the Air Force 

General Dav. That will be furnished, sir 

Senator Ferauson. Under whatever item it is and specify the iten 
it is unde! 

General Dav. Verv well, sir 

ah : 


ie information referred to follows 


senat 


NDI rANDING I t*ARDING FI 


Ceneral Asensto. There is misunderstanding relative to the de 
velopment of a functional budget Budget may be presented in any 


form depending on the functions it is desired be isolated It was 
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ndicated in the development of the Air Force budget following the 
fioover task force report tl at the budget shot ld ultin ately be me a 
performance budget. A performance budget is one in which the fune- 
ions parallel the missions Consequently, we must have certain 
other functions which I might call horizontal functions, broken into 
the various components to get a mission reflection. ‘That is why we 
nd that there is a certain part of the printed mission reflected against 


] 


medical support, a certain part against research and development 
pport, another e¢ainst operational support, another aga nst logis 
fics Support and still another against trainine support Under these 
rcumstances then we will ultimately approach the performance 
hudget but this is just an element of the performance of each one of 
these missions 
Senator Frrauson Under 274 is printing and reproduction 
equipment: 1952, there was $2,647,258; in 1953 there was $670,360 
1954 there is zero Now is there any other item that: ave put 
any printing and reproduction equipment other than 27 
General Asrensio. | know of none, sir, but I shall verif 
Senator Fercuson. Will you search to see whether « 
such an item? 
The information referred to follows 
No funds for this tvpe of equipm« are beir 
other project 


DISPOSITION OF SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 


Senator Haypen. There is a provision of law, Mr. C 
! 


surplus printing equipment must be strictly accounted for 


' 


of these plants are closed up a record must be submitted 
Committee on Printing as to what equipment they had, wher 
and then if any other agency of the Government comes in and 
thev want something like that, make them go and take whatever 
suplus, rather than buy some new. ‘That has been very 
watched. 

Senator Ferauson. What do the Moore business forms and Ricl 
MeCall do? What are their contracts? 

Colonel Szapie.. I do not have that information, sir. 
ment of that specialty type of form, is accomplished by the Defense 
Supply Service who go out for bids and get these particular types 
of forms. 

Senator Ferauson. This is in your budget? 

Colonel Szarre.. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrat son. But the Defense Department goes out 
them? 

Colonel SZAPIEL Yes, sir; 1t goes through the Defense 
service. 


DETERMINATION OF LOCAL PRINTING 


Senator Ferauson. Who would determine at an air base how much 
local printing can be done and what can be printed? Can they print 
newspapers? 

Colonel SzapreL. No, sir. 

Senator FerGuson. Who determines that? 

Mr. Brant. The Joint Committee on Printing, sir, and they have 
ground rules on what may be printed and it must be strictly in ac- 

—43 
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cordance with the mission. Samples of contract printing are sub 
mitted. 

Senator Feraeuson. $6 million of printing is quite a printing bill. 

Mr. Brant. It is a lot of printing. There are two plants whicl 
are of fair size, particularly the one at St. Louis, the Aeronautical! 
Chart and Information Center, that is, I believe the largest produce: 
dollarwise of printing. 

Senator Ferauson. How many different items do you think are 
printed for the Air Force? 

Mr. Brant. Different items, sir. 

Senator FxrausoN. Yes 

Mr. Branr. Different categories or different items? 

Senator FerGcuson. Items. 

Mr. Brana. I should judge there is a minimum of 
of the field plants alone? 

Senator Frerauson. Yes. 

Mr. Brant. Probably 75,000 a year. 

Senator Ferauson. 75,000 a year? 

Mr. Brant. Yes. I base that on the fact that the command in 
which I am does approximately 50,000 different, and we have two 
thirds of the work 

Senator Frrauson. One time we tried to accumulate all th 
different things printed by the Government and we did not try to go 
into the agricultural business, the agricultural bulletins because we 
were frightened at the size of space we would have to have to put 
those in, so we took the others. We took a room here in the Capito! 
and it practically filled the room. Now, I know we missed this item 
entirely of the Air Force and its bases. 

Mr. Branr. That would be a large number. 

Senator Frerauson. That is why I asked you about the number It 
would be 75,000 on that alone at those bases and I suppose the Army 
has the same thing and the Navy and the Marines. Do they hav: 
printing places, too? 


‘you are speaking 








ARMY 





AND NAVY PRINTING PLANTS 





Colonel Szapiev. Yes, sir. The Army and Navy do have printing 
plants 

Senator FerGuson They have at their bases They have the 
same kind of printing 

Colonel SzapieL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. You will furnish this information on Moore 
business forms and Richter McCall? 

General Asgensio. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was supplied 


Procurement of certain specialty forms for the Air For 
the Defense Supply Service, Department of the Army 


Government Printing Office When a procurement 


is accomplished throug! 
on annual Waiver from th 
request is submitted to the 
Defense S ipply Service, the Air Force does not know who will be the successful 
contractor Upon request of the Air Force, the 


fur shed the procurement actior hich ere accomplished by the Moor 
Business Forms Co. which totaled $141,211.84 for fiscal year 1953 No Air Fx 
forms were obtained from Richter MeCall 


Defense Supply Service has 
ree 


Senator Frrauson. Is all outside printing done on 
— 
bids? 


Colonel SzAPImEeu. 


competitive 


Yes, sir 
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Senator Ferauson. None is done in any other way? 

Mr. Brant. No, sir. I should like to correct that We have one 
small contract which runs around $30,000 a year for specialty binding 
jobs not subject to bid for very high priority, high speed work, which 
come up. They may individually run less than a thousand dollars 
for special binding, comb back bindings, and that sort of thin 

Senator Frrauson. The contract would be less than a thousand 
dollars, but the would run about $30,000 a year 

Mr. Branvr. Possibly, yes, sir 

Senator Fera@uson. That is done by what firm? 

Mr. Brant. That is done by the Otterbien Press, Dayton, Ohio 

Senator Ferauson. Are those binders needed right at that base 
or are they for all over the Nation? 

Mr. Brant. No, they are for specialty jobs needed there at the 
base. 

Senator Ferguson. At the base? 

Mr. Brant. Yes, su 

Senator Firauson. At the beginning of the vear do you ever take 
competitive figures to see whether or not a certain one should get 
that contract? 

Mr. Br ANT. Yes That is in process of negotiation at the moment 
Obviously, it would be very little use unless it were in the immediate 
vicinity of Dayton for that purpose, but it is competitive at that time 

Senator Frereuson. Has that always been true or has that just 
started this vear? 

Mr. Bran. So far as | know, it has always been true for the past 
S years. Before that 1 have no knowledge 


‘ 


AUTHORITY DETERMINING NUMBER OF COPIES 


Senator Frrauson. Would the base commandant or the com 
mander of the base have the sole authority to determine how many 
copies he wanted printed, and so forth, of any matter? 

Mr. Brant. Most of the things which we print are technical pub 
licatiqns which are required for the operation and maintenance or 
identification of supply items; the bases send in their requirements 
subject to the scrutiny of the Air Inspector, technically, to find out 
first, what equipment they have and then what operating instructions 
and other supporting documents are required for the maintenance 
and operation of the equipment. That determined, they send in a 
requirements table for publications. Those are consolidated, and 
on that is based the quantity which is printed 

Senator Ferauson. Do any of them print newspapers? 

Mr. Branr. No, sir 

Senator Frrcuson. You have them at some bases 
others. 

Mr. Branpr. That is right 

Senator Frirauson. Where do the bases that do 
get their printing done? 

Mr. Brant. The one that is put out at Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base is done by the local printer m Dayton Dut not trom 
appropriated funds, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Where would you get those funds? 

Colonel Szapiet. That comes from nonappropriated funds, sir 
I am not familiar with that. 
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meenator Ky RGUSON, Where do you 
do printing? 


get nonappropriated funds to 


Colonel SZAPII L. We d »not do any printing, sir, with non ippropri 
ated funds 

Senator Frrauson. He savs that Davton Field gets it locally done 
there but not with appropriated funds. Where do the funds come 
from? 


POST NEWSPAPERS 











Mr That I do not know. There is a regulation covering 


the camps, stations, post newspapers. 


BRANT 


General Asensio. 1 do not know whether the welfare fund makes 
any contribution to the local newspapers which are done by local 
commercial job printers, but I shall have to develop the information, 
Mr. Chairman 


Sepa 


ator Ferauson. Do you have any knowledge of it now? 

General Asensio. No, sir. 

Senator FrerGuson. You see, when I asked the previou 
were there any newspapers printed, I got the answer “No 

General Asensio. There are not, sir 

Senator FerGuson. Now I get the answer that they are, but they 
are not from appropriated funds. 

General Asrensio. Newspapers are printed as a separate activity 
from anything that we are considering ip the budget here without 
regard to any of these budget funds, without regard to any of our 
Government printing plants. They are always commercial jobs 
They n ay be financed by PX dividends post exchange, that is or 
welfare funds. I shall have to determine the particulars. 


S question, 


Senator FerGuson. Now, we found on post exchange that all the 


administrative, the clerks and all, are paid out of appropriated funds. 
Then you mean that you take dividends and treat those as not appro- 
priated funds and use them for purposes like printing a newspaper? 
























USE OF POST-EXCHANGE DIVIDENDS 


General Asrensio. Post-exchange dividends are used for many pur- 
poses to promote the welfare of enlisted men patronizing those par- 
ticular post exchanges. 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. Would you consider a newspaper that? 

General Asensio. I certainly would, sir. It is a great morale 
factor 

Senator Fercuson. You mean as far as the post exchange is con- 
cerned or the individual? 

General Asensio. As far as the enlisted men are concerned, the 
airmen, to read about their baseball teams, to read about the activities 
that are going on on the post gives them an opportunity for currency 
which would not otherwise be available 

senator Ferauson. Is that not the same as though you took it 
out of appropriated money, if we pay out of appropriated money to 
help so that they are able to get the dividends? 

General Asensto. I am not aware that you do, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. You are not aware that the Government out 
of appropriated funds pays for the clerical help, and so forth? 
General Asensio. That is right, sir. 
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senator Fereuson. And the rent and the licht and the heat? 
General Asensio. They pay certain costs. 
Senator Fereuson. Will you furnish us on the } 
what they do pay? 
General Asensio. Yes, sir. 
Senator FerGuson. And what the dividends amount to? 
General Asensio. That varies, particularly for the zone of 
and overseas, but | can furnish a cenera! average on hat, SU 
(The information referred to follows 
of civilian persor 
[ es are D 


of buildings ai 


MANAGEMENT SURVEY 


Senator FERGUSON Have you ever had a management survey 
made to determine whether or not the Air Force can do some of the 
work now being done commercially or just the reverse, at a cheaper 
cost? 

Mr. Brant. Yes, that is constant, semimonthly and monthly 
reports, as to the cost of printing by unit which is deseribed as 8 
by 10% or 8 by 11, what it costs us to print in first thousands and 
additional thousands and what it can be procured for. ‘That is con- 
stant. 

Senator Ferauson. On these forms that are printed, where are 
they stocked as far as inventory is concerned? 

Colonel SzApPieu. The forms used Air Force-wide, sir, are stocked 
at two depots, Cheli at Maywood, Calif., and Wilkins at Shelby, 
Ohio. 


Senator Ferauson. Has anybody ever checked it recently within 


the year to determine how many years’ supply you might have of 
these forms? 


Colonel Szaprev. Yes, sir, we receive an inventory every 2 months 
as to the supply that we have in the depot, sir 
Senator Ferauson. Have you any surplus? 


SURPLUS OF FORMS 


Colonel Szapret. We have surplus on a few forms, yes, sir 

Senator Ferauson. What do you consider a proper period of 
time on forms on stock? 

Colonel Szaptet. Twelve months, sit 

Senator Ferauson. Twelve months? 

Colonel Szaprevt. Yes, sir 

Senator Ferauson. Are they changed fre quently ¢ 

Colonel Szaptet. The forms, sir? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 

Colonel Szapreu. Yes, sir; the forms are changed at times, 

Senator Ferauson. Frequently? 

Colonel Szapret. Well, we have something like 1,900 forms in the 
system, sir. They do change Some of them change iIreque ntlv, 
others do not, sir. 
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Senator Frerauson. Do you always order a year’s supply? 

Colonel Szapiet. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. Knowing that? Knowing that you hav 

, oe 9 ‘ 

Colonel Szaprev. Prior to effecting a procurement of reprint of 
form, sir, we coordinate with the activity who has primary inter 
in the form and mformation is given them as to the amount we havi 
that we are ready to procure and ask at that time whether there i 
any contemy lated revisions, If there are no contemplated revision 
we have the office of primary interest concurrence and we procure th 
forms. 

Senator Fercuson. You get a year’s supply? 

Colonel SzapieL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. Now, will you tell us what the latest report 
shows is the longest period of supply of a form? 

(The following information was supplied:) 


largest stock on hand, in terms of monthly usage, is f 
hes 
This form is entitled “Terms and Conditions of the Invitation for Bids,” and i 
a form prescribed by the General Services Administration with numbered identi 
fication as SF 30-33. In accordance with Armed Services procurement polici 

this form must occur for all procurements of s'ipplies by formal adver 
for which invitations for bids are issued. This includes usage in connectior 
with the procurement of supplies and nonpersonal services, including servicin 
and maintenance services 
The Air Force procured 6 million copies from the Government Printing Office 
in January of 1951. This order was based upon an estimated usage criteria of 
500,000 copies per month on the basis of which a 12 months’ supply was ordered 
Since this was the initial procurement of this particular form by the Air Force 
and it had not been used before, there was no actual consumption experience 
data on hand upon which to base the initial order. In November 1951 depot 
stocks had fallen to a level which represented a quantity sufficient for only another 
7 months’ consumption. To allow for procurement and processing “lead time 
an additional order was entered for 3,750,000. When this order was actually 
delivered in May 1952, depot stocks were then restored from a | month’s supply 
to a level expected to support consumption over a period of another 12 months 
Since then, however, no additional purchases have been made in view of the fact 
that the realized monthly consumption of this item has fallen off to approximately 
200,000 copies per month. Reduced consumption experience is the result of the 
streamlining of procurement procedures and a cutback in the number of procure 
ment actions involving the utilization of this form. As a result, present depot 
stocks will support consumption at its present rate for a period of 4 years 
In July 1952 the responsibility for initiating reprints of blank forms was trans 
ferred from the field to Headquarters USAF to accomplish the following: 
I’'stablish a new stock balance reporting system 
(b) The number of stockage points in the field was reduced from 8 to 2 
(c} Close liaison was established between Headquarters USAF and the two 
stockage points to insure close control of issues. 
(d) Semiannual physical inventories were directed 
e) Bases were directed to return to the 2 stockage depots all stocks in excess 
of 90-day operational requirements 
All these factors have reduced the chances for variations of data as wide as 
experienced in this case. 


Colonel Szaprey. Yes, sir. 
Senator Fercuson. I hope you do not have as many forms as | 
read in the paper about your chain link fencing a few days ago. 


MAP PRINTING PLANT, ST. LOU.S, MO. 


Senator Hayprn. I would like to inquire, Mr. Chairman, about the 
printing of maps. Do you have a plant to do that in St. Louis? 
Colonel Szapieu. Yes, sir, there is a plant in St. Louis. 
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Senator Fmercuson. Those maps, as I understand it, are practically 
ul parts of the world where the Air Force might have occasio 1 to go’ 

Colonel Szapreu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Is there much revision of those may 

Colonel Szaprex. I would not be able to comment on that, sit 

Senator Fercuson. Whit is the cost of operating thit type priating 
plaat a year? 


Colonel Szapren, The operation of a field print gy plant isin & other 


) 


urea 
General Asensio. We have a particular witness. 
Senator Ky GUSON, Would vou state your witness? 
Mr. Buum [r. Blum from the Air Force Headquarters. 


AERONAUTICAL CHARTS 


General AseNsio. You are associated with aeronautical chart 
ictivities? 

Mr. Brum. Yes 

Senator Haypen. It is a ma 
many times. Whether or not t 
cannot be done any other way. Does anyone have an idea of the 
volume of business or what it cost to keep your map work up, how 
much work do you do a year in dollars? 

Mr. Bium. You mean the total budget for the activity? 

Senator Haypen. Yes. 

Mr. Buom. It is around $18 million 

Senator Haypen. For mapping alone? 

Mr. Buum. That is for the entire activity on aeronautical charts 
and information center activity. 

Senator HaypreNn. That means that you have to gather the informa- 
tion somewhere and put it together? 

Mr. Bium. That is right. 

Senator Haypen. Then it comes finally down to the mapmaking 
plant. The plant itself is what | am concerned about, what part of 
the $18 million is to be spent in producing a map that the Air Force 
can use if it has occasion to go to some part of the world. 

Mr. Buu. I guess you would relate that to the personnel services 
which would amount to around $9.6 million. 

General Asensio. I think we would have to develop that informa- 
tion, Senator 

Senator Haypren. There was quite an argument about whether 
some old line agency like the Geological Survey, that makes maps, 
could do this work. My understanding was that it was finally decided 
that because of matters of secrecy and for other reasons it was better 
to have the Air Corps make its own maps which it is to use if it had 
to go to any part of the world. I was curious to know what it cost us 
to do that. 

General Asensto. We use the maps provided by other services 
wherever we can. There are certain particular Air Force maps that 
must be prepared under Air Force auspices, such as the target folders, 
which will be a basic resource in case of need. 

Senator Haypen. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. They will 
get the information. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


ter that has been br y ip a good 


‘ 
t 
1 
i 


‘ 


1e Geological Surve) l en that it 
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ion of the Aeronautical Chart and Information Center, St. Louis, M 
is to provide aeronautical maps, target charts, and other allied aeror 











tical inf 





mation required to meet the Air Force worldwide overational requirements I 
estimate for project 458 for fiscal year 1954 includes $18.1 million to meet th 
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total amount, approximately $12.1 million is to provide for product 






costs which include research, photogrammetric, and cartographic compilati 
drafting, and other technical steps which must be accomplished prior to repro4 
tion of the completed maps and charts Approximately $2.9 million of the prod 





tion cost will be used for contractual service 





s to be provided by commer: 
iment azencies and represents work which due to j 
technical characteristics or urgenev is a 





cor ' or by other Gover 







‘complished in this manner 


Approximatelv $4.8 million of the total estimate is to provide for the printir 

wal Tt ‘ 
‘TIA! I is estimates 
that of the reproduction costs, $2 million will be utilized for 





assem)h|] a 1 binding of the finished man 







Approximately $1.2 million will be utilized for costs of distributing maps a1 
charts to their worldwide users 





sed in terms of percentages, the total effort of the center 












t) Anvproximatelv 58 percent of the total effort is for the provision of tarz 
charts and material for the air objective folder program required for strategic and 





tactical operations and intelligen 





bh) Anestimated 30 percent is for the provision of mans for pilota 


re, air naviga 
tion, planning, training, and other special purposes such as weather forecasting ar 






and rescue operations 





The remaining 12 percent is for the e¢ 





ympilation and publication of aer: 


nautical information data such as radio facility charts and pilot’s handbook 






] do k Ow in the United State where the Geolozical survey 
prevares a standard map, then that 1s sent to the armed servic 








they superimpose on that military information that is not print 
for the information generally of the public 

General Asensio. Yes, sir That is done quite often We over 
print as necessary 









USE OF FUNDS FOR GOLF COURSE 














senator iy 





RGuSON. We were talking about the use of funds her 
for what would be known as le al or legitimate purposes I have in 
the report from the GAQO, April 17, 1953, the fact that the sum of 
$3,805.68 of appropriated funds was spent without proper authorizs 






tion for golf course of which $2,936.13 bad been recovered for th 
Government This was at MeClellan Air Force 
Outside of the GAO looking into these matters, where is there 






place in the Air Fores itself to check this land ol thing and pre 





» 


e of publie funds for other than lawful purposes? 
General Asensto. The Air Force is organized 


so that particular 







agencies can make determinations as to malpractices or w rong yro- 
cedure - Tl C overall avency from one poimn*t of view s the Inspect r 
General; from another point of view the Comptroller The Comp- 
troller has auditors who loo! into alla tivities involving funds. 





Senator FrrGuson. You mean the Comptroller of the Air Force? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. The Inspector General makes periodic 
visits to examine the various activities of the Air Force to assure that 
they are proceeding along proper lines. 

Senator Ferauson. How large a force has the Comptroller of the 
Au Force? 


General Asensto. That I shall have to develop, sir. 
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ithin the Air Force which has responsibility for checking 
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erage total staff during the fiscal vear 1953 was 2,700 
approximately 1,600 civilians and 1,100 military personne 
practically all Air Force bases throughout t ld and 
Air Force contractors 

These audit personnel report through geographical d 
to the Auditor General, and are not ynder 3 ry 
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In the case of audits performed in connection with major Air Force contracts 
it is the responsibility of the auditors to verify the amounts of costs incurred 
under cost-reimbursement type contracts and in other types of contracts wher 

ts of production, as such, are relevant to determination of the prices to b 

The results of these audit examinations of contractors’ costs are submitt« 
contracting officers responsible for administration of particular contract 
vy instances are disclosed of erroneous costs resulting from inadequate account 
systems, inefficient performance of accounting functions, and oecasiona 
an of apparently intentional effort to overcharge the Government Wher 
id is indicated, legal action is instituted after full investigation. The Auditor 
General organization has proved to be an effective instrument for the preventio 
of waste and fraud and has made possible the saving of many millions of dollar 
per year 
EXAMPLES OF SAVINGS EFFECTED THROUGH AUDI 


EXAMPLES OF CASES NDER INVESTIGATION 


Senator FerGcuson. Will you also furnish the number of cases and 
the amount involved found by the Inspector General? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Che Inspector General detects and investigates violations of the public trust 
and false claims. ‘lhese include fraud, conspiracy, bribery, and other eriminal 
irregularities, as well as serious administrative irregularities of collusion, favorit 
ism, the solicitation, offering, and acceptance of gratuities in connection with 
procurement, misappropriation of Government property for private use; damage 
to or loss of Government property through negligence or carelessness, program 
ing of facilities beyond actual requirements, and other misuse of materiel 

In addition to reporting the facts of irregularities to Air Force commanders, 
the Inspector General promptly refers to the Department of Justice those cases 
in which there is a reason to believe that a criminal irregularity has been com- 
mitted by an individual, except those matters within the prosecutive jurisdiction 
of the Department of the Air Force. ‘The impact of the investigative program 
is not only measured by the punishment meted out to individual offenders, but 
has also served as a deterrent factor to malpractices, particularly involving the 
expenditure of public funds. 
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During the 1953 fiscal vear, the Inspector General began the investigation of 
ipproximately 480 cases involving violations of the public trust and 850 cases 
involving alleged false claims by Air Force personnel 

In connection with remedial action effected in alleged false claims type cases 


the Directorate of Finance has informed the Inspector General that the remedial 
ction taken in those ‘ss involving alleged false certification by officers to 





obtain increased allowance, collection of overpayments in the approximate amount 
of $300,000 is being effected 





lo provi ‘e the committee with a better understanding of the type cases which 
have been detected and investigated, the f ing typical examples are offered 
EKxrample 1 At the request of the com: lery AM(¢ tl inspector general 
tituted an investigation into the alleged ithorized releas tf procurement 
nformation to an airline representative as disclosed that tl Air | 
ivilian was unaware that her actions were wrong The facts re ported in the 
nvestigation resulted in a reevaluation of the requirement for propeller assemblies 
ich were to have been procured from the airline It was established that 


present supplies were adequate and the procurement was canceled with a resulting 
ving of $300,000. 











E:ample 2.—During an inspection of Hamilton Air Force Base, Calif., in tl 
third quarter, fiscal vear 1953, the inspector general found that one WAI o I 
dormitory was programed in the amount of $151,000 for which no requirement 
existed as a result of program change It was recommended that this item br 
deleted from the program. The dormitory is being deleted from the progran 

Example 3 During an investigation predicated up: t al 
successful bidder, the inspector general ascertained that Sartoris, J 
an AMC buyer, entered into an agreement with Crar d b 
Beaumont & Crandall at $6,000 per year and one-half of 1 percent of | sales 
Following this, Sartoris was instrumental the firm of Beaumont & Crandall 
receiving approximately $4 million of Air Foree prime and subcontract i} 
matter was referred to the Department of Justice and after investigation by 
F BL, Sartoris and Crandall were indicted for violating the conflict of 
statute The Air Materiel Command too appropriate action to disallow ap 
proximately S10,.000 which re presente d commissions paid to Sartori inder the 
emplovment contract Action was taken to estop s ompa from ! vy 
further Air Force contracts 

Excample 4 An AMC buver complained to the inspector general that specifi 
cations for dew point indicators were writt to exclude a ompanie kcept a 
favored one An inspector general investigation dis sed that ar ; I i 
the Wright Air Development Center improperly restricted the specifications so 
that the favored company would be in a position to receive all contract s t 
thereafter, the WADC engineer was employed by t mpalr ut 
rate which was equivalent to $20,000 per annum Remedial action 1 ted in 
the cancellation of the compan, ’s contract which totaled ial 
$1,750,000, the suspension of derelict supervisory ¢ mplover and yr ( 
reevaluation of the Air Force’s need for the particular item involved l idition, 
the inspector general reports were furnished to the Department of Justice. 

Example 5.—An inspection of Cheli Air Force Depot, Maywood, Ca during 
second quarter, fiscal year 1953, revealed that about 200,000 square feet of critical 
warehouse space was being occupied by quantities of dead assets \ project 
was initiated by Headquarters, USAF, for the purpose of establishing a program 
to insure disposal of property excess to worldwide requirements of tl Air Fores 
Completion of this project will increase the effectiveness of usas f critical 
warehouse space. 

Example 6 An aircraft company while engaged in work on B-—24 ! 
covered that hose clamps furnished by a manufacturing compa e 
After a preliminary investigaticn by tl inspector general, the ca wi 
referred to the Department of Justice The subsequent FBI investigation re 
flected that the cost tot Air Force for inspection and replacement o e defect 
ive hose clamps amounted to approximately $300,000 The recovery f the 
$300,000 is presently pending in the Department of Justice 

Example ? An inspection cf Great Falls Air Force Base, Mont., during fourtl 
quarter, fiscal vear 1952, revealed programed expenditure in the amount of 
$384,750 for several items for which there was no provable requirement \s a 
result of this inspection the questioned items have been deleted from the prograr 

Example 8.—During the fourth quarter, fiscal year 1953, the inspector general 
made a survey of selected bases for the purpose of determining the adequacy and 


propriety of equipping allowances established under unit allowance list system 
It was discovered that allowances had been established for quantit 
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ment above that which units could prove a requirement, or for which units wer 
not authorized operating personnel As a result of these findings, Headquarters 
USAF, has issued additional specific instructions to field commanders to insure 
accurate and valid allowances commensurate to the Air Force austere equippi 
poli 

Example 9 At the Air Materiel Command, the inspector general conducted 
an inquiry involving Luther M. Kratz, a buyer, and Lawrence Razete, an Air 
Force contractor It was disclosed that Kratz caused the award of approximately 
S4 ion 1 contract for the int cture ol lectror ic components to Razete 
companys This action was motivated bv the pavment of $900 and the gift of a 
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necific ky 
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practice 
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Senator Frrcuson. Does the Defense Department itself through 
its ¢ ‘on ptroller ( Yfhice check the e items? 





FIELD VISITS 








General Asensto. The Department of Defense is not sp cifically 
charged, so far as I know, with checking these particular items. The 
Department of Defense does make field visits Its various personnel 
must cet out in order to keep current with the activities of the various 
military departments, and they do inform the various military depart- 
ments as to areas of investigation that might be looked into 

Senator Frerauson. Now, I would like to go to budget projects 
138, 448, 458, which is under “Maintenance and operation” of the 
Air Force base, and 439, 449. 159, which would be under “Major 
repairs and minor construction activities.’’ Who has charge of that? 

General Asunsto. We have our witnesses for 438, 448, 458, 468, 
178 and the corresponding {—9 projects, 










MAINT! 







NAN‘ BACKLOG 








Senator Frreuson. The first question is, why can not current 
maintenance and repair expenditures be leveled off to the minimum 
sustaining rate in view of the large increase plants since 1950 for the 
purpose of eliminating maintenance and repair backlogs? 

General Asrensto. Sir, I should like to answer that one in general 
terms 
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After the war there was a particular effort to withhold ma 
work pending a specific determination as to exactly what ba 
he required and what would be their level of operation 
the accumulation of a tremendous backlog of maintena 
led to the accumulation of a backlog of repai 
peen necessary had the proper Lhekbihte 


resumed a program to eliminate th 
not entirely caught up and we will fir 
still be confronted with the fact ths 


proper maintenance, as does anv municipal 


have to make repairs which become necessary in def: 
tenance. 
Senator Frerauson. Who determine 
be done? 
RESPONSIBILITY OF BASE COMMANDER 


General Asensto. The base commander is of course re mstbl 
for the conduct of the maintenance and operations at his base Itisa 
command function. He has to assist him certain technical specialists 
and in the instance of maintenance and repair at the base that technical 
specialist is the air-installation officer 

Senator Ferauson. Then does he furnish to the Budget Office the 
cost? How does he figure the cost? Does he have a staff at each base 
who are competent to determine what the cost of maintenance and 
operation will be? 

General Asrensio. Just as any municipality must have its engineer, 
the air installation officer is the engineer on the staff of the base com 
mander. He must keep constantly advised as to th» status of the 
various structures and utilities on that base and make his recommenda- 
tious to the commanding officer through the submission of reports and 
requests for work 

Senator Ferauson. Now, when it comes in is there anvone to check 
up on whether or not he is making repairs that really do not have to 
be done? 

General AseNnsto. Yes, sir 

Senator Frerauson. Where is that done and what is that 

General Asensto. The commanding officer is the first check on the 
air installations officer Then there is a further check in that activities 
that are in the nature of minor construction or major repair must, if 
they exceed a certain amount in value, be forwarded to the next higher 
echelon. Comparable control is exercised there so that finally the 
most costly of projects are referred to headquarters, Uni 
Air Foree, where we have an air installations director 
technical adviser to the Chief of Staff and the Secrets 
Force to make recomme ndations from a tee hn al point ol 

Senator Maysank. How much would you call a large installation? 
In other words, you have a double check on certain repairs 
struction, but vou do not have it on lesser amounts, did | unde 
you to say ' 

General Asensio. That is correct, sir 

Senator MAayrRank. What would the amount be, Genera 

General Asensto. We have a control that anything ove! 
in the area of minor construction would have to be forw 
this headquarters. 

Senator Mayspank. Anything over $50,000? 


i) 
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General Asensio. Yes, sir. The action of the House or of th 
House Appropriations Committee with respect to fiscal year 1954 
prescribes that anything over $25,000 must be passed upon specif- 
ically by the Secretary of the Air Force. 


HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Fercuson. What did the House do with ‘‘Maintenanc 
and operation?’ Did they cut it? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. How much? 

General Asensio. $150 million, sir. 

Senator Fsrauson. Do you propose to present any figures here on 
that item? 

General Asensio. We propose to submit a reclama through normal 
channels on that, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Coming up to the budget to see whether or not 
vou can produce it here? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir; it will go through the Department of 
Defense and the Bureau of the Budget, but we feel that there were 
certain factors which did not receive due consideration and conse 
quently as far as the Air Force is concerned I can assure you that we 
will make a most emphatic response. 

Senator Ferauson. What facts are used to determine the financial 
requirements for day to day maintenance, operation and repair 
activity? 

General Asensio. That practically covers maintenance and opera- 
tion. To make this determination we require that the various instal- 
lations on the basis of the program which is to be performed during 
the ensuing fiscal year make a determination as to their dollar require- 
ments to fulfill their part of the program. 

Senator Ferauson. During 1953 how did you find that their esti- 
mate stood up as far as actual costs were concerned? 

General Asensio. We found that prior to certain arbitrary actions 
which took place, they were just about as expected. The arbitrary 
actions included reductions in civilian personnel and we have not had 
any opportunity to evaluate the activity since those reductions were 
initially introduced. 

Senator Ferauson. Where you have this backlog could you tell us 
whether the fact that you did not make the repair, what effect that had 
upon the condition of the attainment of the approved Air Force goal 
by specific activities; how did it interfere with your operation in other 
words? 

General Asensto. Sir, I think we can continue any operation on a 
substandard basis. The thing that is most disturbing if we do not 
perform our maintenance is this; I will use a simple example to high- 
light it. 

EFFECT OF NEGLECTED REPAIRS 


If, through lack of funds, there is no opportunity to replace clap 
board siding or to paint it or to paint within domiciles or to repair 
roofs, we soon find that the moisture that accumulates rots out some 
of the framing of this structure. We have a great many wooden 
structures in which failure to make timely minor repairs necessitates 
a complete replacement which is an arduous and costly process. If 
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there were a job for the replacement of all of the siding of one building, 
that would be one thing, but when vou just go in and take 2 or 3 of 
the boards which have rotted out and then make certain internal 
repairs to the framing at that particular location, it is very costly. 

Senator Frerauson. You mean it costs more than if you took off the 
vhole side? 

General AsEensio. No, sir, what 1 mean to say is that the replace- 
ment of those three boards in the replacement of an entire side would 
represent a very small proportion. But being attacked as just one 
job it becomes quite costly because it means that there is a high unit 
cost. Under the circumstances we would much prefer to have a 
proper standard of preventive maintenance to eliminate these 
repairs. 

Senator Frrauson. We find here that in your last quarter your 
obligations are always greater than in your first, second, and third. 

General Aspnsio. Yes, sir, 

Senator Fmreuson. Why? 

General Aspensio. It happens in this wise, sir, and I think we shall 
always be confronted with it. We prepare a budget estimate. | 
know of no area that is so susceptible to arbitrary reduction as is 
“Maintenance and operations,”’ simply because it covers such a wide 
camut of activity. Wenever know until the Ist of July and sometimes 
not even then what funds are to be made available for the Air Force 
for its activities during the ensuing fiscal year 

Senator Fercuson. You always know on July 1. 

General Asensto. Sir, I should like to state 

Senator Frreuson. I mean you know within a certain range like 
a resolution will be passed 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. For the first quarter you have a good idea 
as to what it will be. 

General Asensio. That is right, sir; we have an idea, but we do 
not have a certainty. 

Senator Ferauson. Why do you find that you have to go clear 
over to the fourth quarter? 


EFFECT OF 19538 REDUCTION ON PROGRAM 


General Asensto. I am proceeding along that line, sir. Let us 
take last year, when the reduction was from $4.4 billion to $3.6 
billion, a reduction of $800 million. We had to reshape our entire 
program. The process of reshaping the program takes, believe it or 
not, 2 to 3 months, because it must be carried down to the lowest 
echelon just as the original budget was built up from the lowest 
echelon. 

Senator Ferauson. Supposing it takes 8 months, that is your 
first quarter. 

General Asensto. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. What about your second and third quarter? 

General Asensto. Then there is the process of building up the 
specifications, advertising, getting the bids, awarding the contracts, 
and putting them out. 

Senator Ferauson. You mean you don’t have any specifications 
when vou come down here and give us what you want to do? 
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General Asensio. We have specifications, but we do not have th 
specifications in the detail to which we must finally work them ou 
The reason we don’t is that we would be wasting effort if we worke 
out all these details on something we found we eventually could not do 

Senator Ferauson. Even what vou call critical repairs; you do no 
have them in detail? 

General Asensto. We have reflection of obligations in every quart: 
and you will find that our most critical repairs are the ones that ar 
reflected in the earlier quarters 

Senator FerGcuson. Has anyone in the Air Force ever looked int 
the fact as to whether or not these fourth-quarter excess expenditures, 
compared to the other three, were not done on a lot of items that 
really did not have to be done? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir 

Senator Frreuson. What has been found on it 

General Asenstio. It has been found that is not the case. I should 
like to take issue with your statement of “excess expenditures.”’ 
They are not excess. We invite your perusal of any of them 

Senator Firevson. Give us the quarters in 1953 and they will 


» 


ak for themselves. 
The information referred to follows 


spe 


Appropriat on ‘* Maintenance and operations Pe obligations by quarte 


year 1958 


Millions of dollars 


the “‘Maintenance 
ng stior incurred u 
sppropriatior Maintenance 


General Asensio. They do not state an excess. 

Senator Ferauson. Now you objected to my using the word 
“excess.” You give us the four quarters for 1953. 

General Asensio. I do not have it available at the moment. 

Senator Ferauson. Why should you say I used the word “excess” 
when it is not in there? 

General Asgensto. Because it is my particular responsibility among 
other things to assure the legality and propriety of use of funds in the 
Air Foree. Under those circumstances, I am rather jealous of my 
activities in that regard. 

Senator Ferauson. You are only the supervisor of the matter. 
You do not pretend that you can actually supervise the actual 
expenditures, do you, of these billions of dollars? 

General AsEensio. No, sir; but I satisfy myself as to the reason 
why things are so. 
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Senator Fercuson. Without knowing what the quarters were, you 
objected to the Chair using the word ‘excess.’ 
General ASENSIO Yi S, Sir, becaus 1 know what has hay 
vear 
Senator Frrcuson. What is it then? 
General AsEensto. I told vou, su that 
occupation to adjust the program in the e: 
administrative activities afterward meant 
lation of obligation toward the end of the 


FOURTH QUARTER EXPENDITI 


-oO»” 


Senator Ferauson. What was it in 1952 
quarter also show much greater expenditures t 
quarters? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir; and that is for comparable reasons 

Senator Ferauson. How do you know personally that it is not 
fact that items that are not essential are done in the fourth quartet 
and that is why the amount is in excess of the other quarter? 

General AsEnsio. I can never make a guaranty that items that are 
not absolutely essential will not, in some instance, be done, but | 
could say they could be done just as well in any quarter. 

Senator FerGuson. Does this appropriation carry over? 

General Asmnsio. No, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Does that have anything to do with the fact 
that you use it up as near as you can in the fourth quarter and non- 
essentials are done? 

General Asensio. No, sir. I think that is a charge that has been 
often leveled, but I think it is one that has not been substantiated. 

Senator Fmrauson. You think there is nothing to it? 

General Asrensio. That is right. 

Senator Ferauson. Have you ever sent people out on an inspection 
trip to ascertain if there was anything to it? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What was the result? 

General Asgensto. The result was that in some instances people 
were made aware of the availability of funds which they had not 
realized were available, and proceeded with their program. 


PURCHASE OF WIRE FENCING 


Senator Frerauson. Would the buying of wire for fencing around 
an airport come under this item? 

General Asensio. No, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. That is not maintenance? 

General Asensio. Let me say this: It could; I think the particular 
instance to which you refer did not. 

Senator Frrauson. You know what I am referring to now? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Would you say there is no evidence in that 
case that showed that money was being used in the last quarter for 
the purpose of just spending money? 

General Asensio. I believe that information has been deve 
to the contrarv. I am not thoroughly conversant with all the facts 
in the case, sir. 


] | 


moped 


83872—53—-pt. 2 i4 
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Senator Ferauson. Then you cannot answer my question? 
General Asensio. No, sir, I cannot. 
Senator FerGuson. Is there anybody here that can answer it 

You see, you accuse the committee of always bringing up this questior 
that where funds expire and we find that the fourth quarter is mu 
greater than any other quarter, that we are all wrong; there is nothing 
to it whatever; that money is being spent for the purpose of spending 
the money or on nonessentials. Now I want an answer to this wi 
fencing. 

General Asensio. That will bé provided, sir. 

Senator FerGuson. You are familiar with some of the facts? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Will you get the proof of the facts? You say 
now as far as you can say from what you know, there is no eviden 
in that case that money was used just for the purpose of getting it 
expended in that quarter? 

General Asensro. That is what I understand, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Who did you question about that? Wher 
did you get your facts? 

General Asensro. I questioned the budget officer at the Air Mat 
riel Command. 

Senator Ferauson. How would the budget officer know? He is 
not out in the field. He does not know what happens at the particular 
bases unless he would send someone there or go. Is that not right? 
Is not our trouble that we are dealing with budget officers, we ar 
dealing with fiscal officers, we are dealing with theory in fact, and not 
upon facts themselves? 

General Asensto. No, sir. It is for this particular reason that we 
desire to have as our budget officers men who have operational 
experience. They are the ones whom we can count upon to tie in 
both the operating requirement and the theory. 

Senator Frrauson. But you say on this fence question, even to 
the extent of where they shipped it to a base that did not exist by 
the carload, that that was an essential and required to be expended 
in the fourth quarter. Would that not alone show vou there was 
something wrong in that procedure? 

General Asensro. If that is the case, sir, I cannot contest that 
something was wrong. That I certainly would not condone myself. 

Senator Feravuson. What would be the discipline? Will you return 
and give us the facts as to whether or not there was any discipline fo1 
the purchase of this wire fencing? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir; that will be made a part of the state- 
ment 
(The information referred to follows:) 








LINk FENCE PRCCUREMENT, JUNE 1951 





CHAIN 





Requirements were developed at Air Materiel Command for various air com 
mands and approximately 748,000 lineal feet of fence and appurtenances were 


purchased on June 30, 1951, for Air Force use. Documentation to support thes« 
requirements has been made available to the Subcommittee for Military Opera- 
tions, House Committee on Government Operations 


The Air Foree is currently investigating this matter, and appropriate actior 
will be taken upon the completion of this investigation. 

Senator Frercuson. Did you ever know of anyone ever being 
disciplined for overpurchasing? 
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General Asrensio. I have known of people to be disciplined for mis- 
ise of funds. 

Senator Frrauson. Will you bring the cases to this committee? 

General Asrensio. Yes, sir, you have already asked for them pre- 
viously. 

(The information referred to is classified and has been filed with 
the committee.) 

Senator Ferauson. Could you give us the Air Force bases that 
are supported by contract under “Maintenance and operation’? 

Colonel Granam. Within 438 we have Kansas City installation, 
storave, Vancouver, Wash., Birmingham modification center, and 
Aberdeen, Miss., storage. 

Senator Frerauson. Those are the only ones? 

Colonel Granam. Within 438. 

Colonel CLark. There are nine with primary contract schools. 

General Asensio. Would you say what they are? 


STATEMENTS OF COLS. W. B. CLARK, DEPUTY FOR PROGRAMS 
AND BUDGET, AND G. B. DANY, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF 
TRAINING 


PRIMARY CONTRACT SCHOOLS 


Colonel CLark. Would you like to know the names of them, sir? 

Colonel Dany. One is Bainbridge, Ga.; Bartow, Fla.; Columbus, 
Miss.; Marianna, Fla.; Hondo, Tex.; Malden, Mo.: Marana, Ariz.; 
Spence, Ga.; and Stallings Air Base, Kinston, N. C. 

General Asento. Could I see whether there are any more, sir? 


Senator Frercuson. You can fill in the list. I think you ought to 
check it, anyway. 

General Asensto. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR Forc 


There are 17 contractor-operated installations which will b 
the ‘‘Maintenance and operations’’ appropriation in fiscal year 


Budget 
project 


I'ypes of conti actor-operated facilitic 


438 | Logistical s ipport 
438 | do 
438 do 
438 do 


438 do 

448 *rimary flying school 
44% do 

448 do 

448 do 

448 do 

445 do 

44s do 

445 do 

448 do 

$58 | Operational support field 
458 do 


468 Research and development 


Senator Feracuson. Why do you contract those and not others? 
What is the difference? What is the criteria for contracting some and 
not in others? 
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STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. NORRIS B. HARBOLD, DIRECTOR OF 
TRAINING, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 





GENERATI 





Sl 





ATEMEN' 





General Harsoip. In the case of the nine primary flying school 


the entire operation is contract operated Rather than introduem 
additional activities, normal in the utilization of military installa 
tions, the school has a single training mission The cost of bas 


support is included in the contract. 

Senator Ferauson. Will you submit a comparison of where you 
have contract schools and noncontract schools? Senator Lone gave 
us some information on that the other day. Will vou furnish that 
information for us? 

General Harsoip. Comparison in the cost of operations? 

Senator Frerauson. Where you contract for your schools and wher 
you operate them by the Air Force, the cost of training. 

General Harpo_p. We have one school which conducts primary 
training and is operated by the military. It is not, however, a true 
comparison because they also have included within their scope the 
testing of all our training methods and aircraft and procedures. 

Senator Ferguson. Certainly, if you compare your maintenance 
there. 

General Harpowp. Yes, sir. 

Because of temporary fluctuations in station aircraft and student 
loads that resulted from the implementation of a new four-phase 
pilot training program during the second quarter of fiscal year 1953, 
a comparative cost analysis study of training a primary flying student 
at a contractor operated school and/or a military establishment was 
not undertaken during fiscal year 1953. This program will be sta- 
bilized early in fiscal year 1954. By the fourth quarter, sufficient 
operating experience will be gained to offer meaningful cost data, and 
a study will be developed at that time. 

[t is desired to point out, however, that a study was made in fiscal 
year 1952 which compared the relative costs at military type primary 
and contractor-operated primary flying training schools under the 
previous pilot training program. In the compilation of the study it 
was concluded that the civilian contractor-operated schools had but 
one prime function which was to produce primary pilot graduates, 
while Goodfellow Air Force Base performed additional training 
functions, such as (a) establishing and monitoring course curricula 
for primary training; (6) acting as an overflow pool by absorbing pri- 
mary pilot students when the contractor schools were operating at 
capacity; (ec) operating a Strategic Air Command refresher course in 
pilot training; and, (d) service testing of new types of training aircraft. 
Those costs specifically incurred in the primary flying training pro- 
gram at Goodfellow Air Force Base were isolated and compared with 
civilian contractor costs. The results of this study are as follows: 
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Che elements considered in the cost per stud 

1 maintaining aircraft, including cost of re 

tachment costs at the contract schools; mi 

iy and allowances of students; and civilian p s 

penator FrrGuson. Is it economically feasible to maintain com- 
mercial-type motor vebicles in the United States by contract? Who 
has charge of that? 

General Dau. Thai is our policy, sir 

Senator Frrauson. Your policy is to maintain commercial-type 
motor vehicles in the United States by contract? 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. Have you ever any exceptions 

General Dav. No, sir. That is our policy 

Senator THyr. Might we ascertain wheiher it is more economical 
to maintain them by contract than it would be to own and operate 
them under direct ownership? 


ACCUMULATION OF ~ARE PARTS 


General Asensio. I think that we require cervalin if | may answer 
Senator Ferguson before I go to your question, Senator Thye—I 
think there is a necessity for definition as to maintenance. We 
formerly did have production line mMamcvenance which took in com- 
mercial vehicles as well as others. The policy has been to reduce tbe 


accumulation of spare parts on commercial 


vebicles by procuring 
them locally. There will be certain degrees of mainienance which 
will be effecied at local bases just because it makes sense to do it 

If a man has charge of an automobile he can certainly keep track 
of the spark plugs and items of that nature so that ho major overha il 
will be involved. However, in connection with the policy of reducing 
the requirement for spare paris for motor vehicles by loca: procure- 
ment, major overhaul will be accom plishe L by commercial activiclieS 
nearby . 

Sir, would you mind repeating your question, Senator Th ve 

Senator THY E. My understanding of lu Was that you conira ed ior 
commercial automobiles. Now when you made that statement that 
was your policy I wish you would go in and explain just what your 
policy covers and when iha. policy was established. 

General Asens1o. Coniract for the maintenance of these vehicles 
not for the vehicles. 

Senator Tuyr. My understanding was it was for the velu 

General AsENs1o. No, sir; it is contracting for the maintenance of 
the vehicles. When we sa) “mainte hance, "hi is the major overhaul 

Senator Try E That is what | wanted LO vel clear. Now ou con- 
tract for the major overhaul of these vehicles. You have ho shops 


) 


, 
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where you maintain mechanics for the purpose of doing any of this 
work? 

General AsEensio. Yes, sir. We were talking basically of genera! 
purpose vehicles. When we speak of special purpose vehicles, ther 
is still the requirement that we maintain them, 


SPECIAL PURPOSE VEHICLES 


Senator Tuyr. Now, what is the nature of the service that a special! 
purpose vehicle renders? 

General Dav. A special-purpose vehicle is one that is designed to 
fulfill a particular Air Force mission, one that cannot be bought off th: 
shelf. Crash firetrucks, special towing vehicles, equipment of that 
nature in which we have certain designed features built in. Those are 
still maintained fully in the military system without going into the 
commercial procurement of spares and overhaul. 

Senator Ferauson. What is a jeep? 

General Dav. A jeep is a general-purpose vehicle, but yet it is a 
tactical vehicle as distinguished from the commercial jeep. 

Senator Ferauson. Then you do not call that a commercia 
vehicle? 

General Dav. No, sir, that is a tactical vehicle 

Senator Toye. Then you maintain a shop where you have mi 
chanics and those mechanics are qualified to work on any combustion 
motor that is in any automobile vehicle, are they not? 

General Dau. That is right, sir. 

Senator Toys. You will find that if you have a fleet of Chevrolets 
or Fords or any of those, that it is advisable to take them to a com 
mercial garage and let them do it under the contract? 

General Dav. On any activity where commercial facilities are 
readily available, the overhead, shop facilities and everything else 
are such that we figure it does not pay to build up a duplicate facility 
in the military. We take advantage of the commercial distribution 
and otber resources that are available. 

Senator Toys. And that policy has been in effect for how long? 

General Dav. It has been emphasized within the last year, sir. 

Senator Toye. What did you do with your machine, I mean you 
garage equipment and your shop equipment when you ceased to mak: 
use of it? 

General Dau. The special purpose vehicles are still serviced there 

Senator Ture. Then you must have a lot of equipment that you 
use for the commercial type or the Fords and the Chevrolets and the 
Dodges and those types of cars; you have the machine shop equipped 
as it was prior to this year then? 

General Dau. We have taken that policy into account in our 
equipping policies. You must recognize that the Air Force has been 
on a buildup and the facilities and overhead and whatnot has taken 
this policy into account. In other words, we have not retained a level 
that formerly performed a total number of overhauls for both com- 
mercial and special purpose and simply retained that, getting rid of 
half the job. It has been balanced out, sir. 

Senator Ture. I was interested in where that shop equipment 
went. 

Senator Ferauson. How much did you cut down on the personnel? 
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DISPOSITION OF SHOP EQUIPMENT 


Senator Turk. Your shop, you see, was completely equipped to 

indle all makes of motor vehicles. Then you change your policy. 

just wanted to know what you did with the equipment when you 
changed your policy. 

General Dau. As I Lave tried to point out, we are taking in the 
new load under the new criteria and distributing the workload and 
facilities to take care of the special purpose vehicles that sill remain 

our charge. We have adjusted the purchase of equipment and 

hatnot necessary to overhaul to take into account the workload 
inder the present criteria. There has not substantially been a re- 
duction because we are still on the buildup 

In other words, the buildup for special purpose vehicles in general 
you might Say corresponded with the reductions in load of the com- 
mercial vehicles. 

Senator Turk. I just wanted to be certain that I understood the 
question and Lo make certain that you did not have garage equip- 
ment, space, and so forth. Then when you changed your policy to 
vo to the commercial garages to have your work contracted for, that 
vou did not let a lot of equipment stand over here in the garage, that 
you, yourself, had established the supervision of he air service Was 
no longer used and it was just permiited to stand there and gather 
dust and deterioriate. Now, that was the reason for my question 

General Dav. A change in policy means a shift in workload but 
we certainly do not change policies that will allow equipment to go 
to waste. 

PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


Senator Fercuson. How much personnel did you reduce in these 
items? 

General Dav. The maintenance budget for personnel this year 
has taken into account every change In policy, including that one. 

Senator Ferauson. How much did you reduce it because of this 
item because you went out, as you say now, and you are contracting 
for commercial vehicles; how much have you reduced the personnel? 

General Asrensio. I think that question cannot be answered without 
a particular survey of every base in the Air Force 

Senator Fercuson. In other words, you do not know whether you 
have reduced it at all? 

General Asrensio. No, sir. That is not what I mean It would 
take a detailed Air Force wide survey to determine. 

Senator Ferauson. The Air Force is the one that Savs they cannot 
reduce their force 5,000 people. If they do reduce it they will have 
to reduce the training of pilots. Now you are contracting this out 
and we want to know how many personnel you can get rid of. 

General Asensio. The statement relative to the 5,000; I believe 
we showed that the 5,000 was not germane to the issue, that we 
were really concerned with the reduction in 20,000 and perhaps 
considerably more rather than 5,000. The 5,000 

Senator Fercuson. Then I understand you dispute the Secretary 
of Defense? 

General Asenstro. I do, sir, with respect to the 5,000 

Senator Ferauson. His statement in relation to the 5,000 you say 
is not correct? 
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General Asrnsro. I do not, sir. I Say it is a fact, but | Say it 
not germane. 

Senator FrrGuson. It is not germs ine to these proceedings? 

General Asrensto. That is correct, 

Senator Ferguson. How much did you reduce the personnel b 
virtue of this contract? How could you come in here and dare to tel 
us how much personnel you need if you changed vour idea of contract 
ing this service? Senator Long showed us in his report that at 1 bass 
there were 245 personnel connected with the motor vehicle transporta 
tion Now I say this is being contracted for instead of being done at 
the base by the military. 

General Asensto. There will still be great numbers of people con- 
nected with motor vehicle operation. 

Senator Ferauson. Then have we really done anvthing at all? Arx 
we not keeping the same force and it is going to cost the same as fa 

personnel is concerned, but it is going to cost more by your going 
out and contracting? 

General Asensto. No, sir 

Senator Frrauson. How much last vear? You contract out com 
mercially, how many millions of dollars worth? 

General Asrensto. I do not have that information immediately at 
hand, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. Do vou not think that is material here? 

General Asrensto. I think, sir, that had the budget been submitted 
with particular reference to that point we would have the information 
but unfortunately it was not 

Senator Fercuson. How are we going to know how much money 
to give you under this bill? You say you were going to have a re- 
clama from what the House ape 

General Asensto. Yes, sl 

Senator Frrauson. Do you not think they could have taken it 
out because of this item due to the fact that you did not give them 
anv facts? 

General Asenstro. No, sir 

Senator FERGUSON. They did not take it out on account of this 
item? 

General Asensio. No, sir. They stated the basis on which they 
made the reduction. 

Senator Frravson. Will you give us the item that you have con- 
tracted, how much it is costing now and last year to contract, 
and how much you expect to contract out next year? 

General Aspnsro. For maintenance, sir? 

Senator Frrauson. Yes. 

General Asrnsto. Yes, sir. This information will be furnished 
to the committe 

The information referred to had not been submitted at time 
hearings were printed.) . 

Senator Frravuson. How do you expewt Ls to act on this item of 
maintenance if we cannot get that item? How are we going to know 
what labor we can save at the field? 

General Asensto. That involves 1 survey of all the activities on 
a base. We do not isolate them by motor-pool operation, motor 
vehicle contracts or items of that nature. 

Senator Ferevson. Then there is not much we can do on this item 
in the budget, but give you the money? 
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General ASENSIO. That would be the pre ferable way to handle this 


Sepetor Ferecuson. I mean we have no way to check that You 
people have the facts; you have changed for a certain reas Now | 

ssume that the reason was that it cost less money t commer 
( ally. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir 


PARTS FOR JEEPS 


Senator Ferauson. Then why did you not includ 

eep of which you have so many at the and 
mercial garage can repair just the sar 
vehicles? Has that jeep not become practs ally a comn 
on the road? 

General Dav. They are entirely differen The parts 
respond Lo ordinary commercial vehicles 

Sepator Frerauson. You mean the garage could not 


1Ol jeeps? 

General Dau. They could, sir. They could stockpile 
the present they do not Whereas, the normal comme! 
they do. They are part of the distril 
commercial vehicle 

Senator Ferauson. Are there not a lot of jeeps on the roa 
How do people vet their own private jee ps repaire if 

General Dav. I understand some of them have 
trouble. 

General Picurer. They have two-wheel drive again 
drive and they have the standard transmission 

General Asensio. I think the Senator is referrin 
jeeps that were purchased; as General Dau brought 
rosy with regard to the maintenance of those vehicles 

Senator Fercuson. But you do not allow n to repair any even 
though you have a service station near your fiel You do not 
them any of the work of the jeep, but you do the commercial vehicle, 
and you say that that is the policy now? I would take it then that 
practically all of your work is voing to be done o itside the 
establishment 
General Dav. Our policy has been to utilize to the maximum 


resources of the country, including its distribution systen 
under constant study as to how we can exploit further that 


response to your question, we will look into going further in such : 
Senator Tuyr. If 1 might be privileged there, Mr. Chairman 
make this observation? It would have seemed to me that 
vou changed the policy you would have had developed a set of 
and a positive knowledge through your study of it as to the mar 
saved and as to the overall savines in the cost of the ma 
of these so-called commercial vehicles You must have th: 
wise you are just shooting in the dark hoping that you ar 
hit the target or something near the tarcet because vou must 
taken into consideration what it was costing you at the base to ma 
tain this garage equipment and service the number of men in uniform 
you had to detail to that work 
You must have taken that all into consideration when you were 
trying to formulate the policy. So you must have figures; if you do 
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not have them it is a deplorable situation because it was obvi 
vou were shooting in the dark with no knowledge of the manpo 
vou would save or the amount of money involved in contract 
those commercial vehicle services 

General Dat Sir, that went through a very thorouch test pet 
on the initial contract to determine just what vou are talking abe 

Senator Ferauson. Was that not at MeClellan Field? 

General DA \t Wi ( ht Patterson Air Foree Base 

Senator Frerauson. Not at MeClellan? 

General Dau. Lam not familar whether there was one at MeCle! 
or not 

Senator Tuyr. You should have had that all developed befor 
changed your policy, and therefore it should be readily available 


I 


the committee for its records and for its consideration because 
tainly, if it was more economical both in manpower and cost, it sho 
make possible reduction in the appropriation for this item and at t] 
same time make men available for other purpose in the armed servic 

General Dav. 1 think if you will examine the maintenance bude 
for the past vear compared with workloads that we have creat 
substantial reductions and particularly this vear, taking into accou 
all of these improvements tn the maintenance function 

| think General Asensio’s answer referred to the fact that the budg 
itself stems from every base in the Air Force in a category like th 
and to try to find figures directly related to the savings reflected du 
to this would be difficult 

General Asensio. The point is, Senator Thye, that if we tak 
representative installation or enough representative installations to 
develop a particular set of facts on which to base a policy, we do not 
then necessarily make application and repeat the study for all of our 
installations. Since that has been a representative basis we use that 

In some instances, for something that is as common to all of our 
activities as is this, the disclosures at one particular base might bi 
enough But that does not mean that we have had a survey to deter 
mine the specific application throughout each base of the Air Fore: 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Senator Fareuson. How many civilian personnel do you use on 
this? 

General Asensro. | cannot give you that figure 

Senator Ferauson. Would you get it? You have the civilian 
under one item and the military under another item; is that right? 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The functional utilization of civilian personnel at Air Force field installations 
is not reported to Headquarters, USAF, on a continuing basis, therefore, the 
information requested is not readily available. However, action has been initiated 
to secure the necessary information from the field for compilation and submissior 
to the committee by July 18, 1953 

General Asgensio. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. How do you determine the cost when you 
change and put a military man in to do the work of a civilian or vice 
versa? 

General Asensio. That is not the policy, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. Is it ever done? 
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General Asrnsio. The policy is to make maximum use of civilians 
Now, we do bave a situation where there are certain activities in 
which they are performing comparable duties. I will refer again to 
ic air installation organization as part of the air base gro There 
san air installation squadron which is there to assure tl 
he wing for field operations. That would go with tl 
departure on deployment under war conditions 
quadron many of the trades such as carpenters, paint 
und so forth which are necessary in civilian status in the 
an airbase 

Senator Fercuson. On this motor vehicle trasportation 
Lone’s figure 1s 245. I assume from the list that he gives here 

port that they are all military personnel, the amount 
fighter wing. 

General Asensio. That would include operators as well as me- 
chanics 

Senator Fercuson. In other words, vehicle operators are the same 
as the number of planes in a fighter wing; 7 
hicles and that would equal the same. They would have a motor 
vehicle for each jet plane. 

General Picnrer. That would include, Mr. Chairman, many tactical 
vehicles which are not personnel carriers so much as bomb trailers 
to bring the bombs to the aircraft; tractors to pull them around; gas 
trucks to service them; oil trucks; the operators of the crash trucks 
on the line which are tactical vehicles of special configuration used in 
direct support of the operation of those fighter aircraft. 

Senator Fercuson. Then he has automotive mechanics and appret- 
tices, 31. Are these all military? 

General Picner. Yes, sir; | would think so. 

Senator FrrGuson. Now on a base here in America, how do you 
determine civilian and military personnel for this work, and what 
percentage are military? 

Colonel Granam. From the 438 standpoint we practically have no 
military in the operation of it; 438 does not cover the maintenance 
part of it. 

Senator Ferguson. How about in the maintenance? 

Colonel Granam. That is out of my field, sir 

Senator Frerauson. How is the net requirement determined when 
the service of military personnel are employed in the civilian type jobs? 


o Op rators of motor ve- 


STATEMENT OF LT. COL. MARK H. GILMAN, DIRECTORATE OF 
MANPOWER AND ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel GinmMan. The total number of vehicle units for an organi 
zation are determined. Then the personnel are assigned, based on 
the number of vehicle units. 

In the Strategic Air Command which is primarily tactical, only 
eight civilians are authorized per station, inasmuch as those units 
must be mobile to move to other IScations. Those civilians are for 
general-purpose vehicles which are used for the day-to-day operation 
in the station. 
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Now in the Training Command where the activity is semipermanet 
and “ ill not be required to move overseas, the majority of the peo ) 
as in Victoria, Tex., have 30 civilians for the civilian maintenance: 


PERSONNEL AT OSCODA AND SELFRIDGSH FIELD 


Senator Fercuson. How many civilians and how many milita 
have you at Oscoda and Selfridge Field? 

Colonel GinMan. I can get those figures. 

The information referred to follows: ) 


As of May 31, 1953, personnel utilized for administration, operation, 


connectio th motor vehicle activities at Selfridge Air Fo 


Wurtsmi A ree Bast scoda), Mich., are as follows: 


i 


Senator Fercuson. And how many military have you _ ther 
How many civilian-type automobiles have you there; and what wor! 
is there contracted out and what is done in the base; and what chang 
has there been in the personnel by virtue of last year’s contracting 
out? 

Colonel Gruman. In the case of Oscoda or Selfridge, the mainte- 
nance they are required to do is primarily field maintenance which i 
not major overhaul or depot repair. So, I would assume very littl 
of the auto maintenance of those two stations would be contracted 

Senator Frrauson. You say ‘‘very little would be contracted’’? 

Colonel! GILMAN Richt. 

Senator Fercuson. Then the other answer we would take for th 
fact that it is being all contracted? 

Colonel Gitman. That is depot maintenance and overhaul. 

Senator FERGUSON. Depot maintenance is complete overhaul? 

General Asensio. Sir, I- think that we had better develop that 
information for the record. 

The information referred to follows:) 


The number of vehicles operated and maintained by these installations follow: 


hat these are tactical units and as such must be 1 
time, organization and field maintenance of the 

assigned personnel and none of the required mail 
1 by contract Therefore, the policy of commercial contr: 


ipon personnel requirements at these bases 
| 


includes all operations necessary to restore worn or dama 
le condition and the periodic overhaul of assemblies 
ems as pregeribed in technical orders. 
Senator FrerGuson. I think you better. It is not clear to me 
General Asensio. General Dau is our witness in this area. 
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Senator FerGuson. What is the difference betwee 
overhaul and what we are talking about? Suppos arbur 
coes out on a motor vehicle, what do you do, run it into your own 
shop or into a commercial shop? 

General Asrensio. That would be something could 
ve could handle in our own motor pool 

Senator Ferauson. Then what goes to a commercial? It is a 

ill rear end out. 

General Dav. We do not stock parts for commercial vehicles 
We do stock parts for tactical. If a carburetor went out on a tactical 
vehicle the base personnel would put it in 

Senator Ferauson. If it went out on a jeep the base personnel 
would put it in; if it went out on a Ford car you would take it to a 
service station? 

General Dav. In many of our bases we would take it to a service 
station. On the other hand, if a carburetor was a simple commercial 
type on a commercial vehicle, and the circumstances were such that 

should be put on at the base, the part would be purchased at the 
iearest local dealer. 

Senator Ferauson. I am yet not clear on how much you are going 
to do by commercial compared to the other, and therefore how much 
personnel you can get rid of. Does that not leave it practically to 
the commanding officer as to what he wants to do? He can have 
standing around these personnel ready to do the repair, and if he 
wants to use them use them; if he does not, he can take them into 
commercial. 

General Dav. No, sir, there is a written policy that 
on that which gives him guidance as to what he will do 


Senator Ferauson. Will you give us copies of this written 
General AseNsIo. Yes, sir. 
The information referred to follows: 


lhe Air Force policy with respect to 
rth in paragraph 4, AFR 66-17 lhe 
iil. [In consonance with this object 
iximum use of commercial organizations 
at is not required in direct support of 
onomy can be increased. Commercial 
antage under certain conditions for the performance: 
his is true where the commercial services suppl 
will serve to improve the technical efficiency or military 
rece Kstablishment Under such conditions, such servi 
extent that may deprive the tactical units of operationa 
ability of the depot system to provide essential support.’ 
In addition to the Air Force policy, there is sub 
plementing directive of a major air command wit 
of commercial-type vehicles. 
HeADQUARTERS, AiR M 
Wright-Patterson Air I eB 
Subject: Contractual repair of commercial-type vehicles 
To: All Air Materiel Command activities 
1. In furtherance of the program for more 
determined that the Air Force can realize a al sa 
the repair of commercial-type vehicles and at the same time 
power for accomplishment of the more essential work requir 
2. In order to insure ourselves that each Air Force dollar ¢ 
maximum in materiel, effort or services, it is requested 
commanders immediately review their vehicle maintenar 
implement contractual repair of assigned commercial-type 
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It is recognized that there will be specific instances where repair by A 
» or cross-servicing arrangements with other Government agencies may pro 
more economical than repair by contractual means. Where these cir 
cumstances prevail, request for deviation from contractual repair will be sul 
mitted to this headquarters, accompanied by a detailed cost study substantiati: 
the economy of the proposed method of repair. In conducting such studies d 
consideration will be given to station overhead of Government installatio 
warehousing of supplies, ete 
4. Air Materiel Command installations having existing vehicle-maintena 
facilities will continue to perform full maintenance on military--type vehicle 
well as visual inspection, lubrication, minor repair and adjustments on commercis 
type vehicl Attached is a list of the specifie inspection and maintena 
operations which are authorized for accomplishment by Air Materiel Comma 
base-maintenance facilities on commercial-type vehicles Although it is 
considered opinion of this headquarters that these operations can be performs 
more expeditiously and economically by the base-maintenance facility, this li 
is not to be interpreted to restrict contractual maintenance. Where the author 
ized operations are required in conjunction with other major repairs or where it 
locally considered more expedient and economical, all inspection and maintenat 
operations may be performed by contract 
5. The above program will be financed through the utilization of funds local 
avail 
Air Procurement districts: 
Labor and parts—project 191 
Air Materiel area depots 
Labor—project 431 
Parts—project 438 
All other AMC installations: 
Labor and parts—project 438 
6. At a later date Air Materiel Command installations will be required t 
furnish detailed cost data showing savings, both man-hour and dollarwise as a 
result of this program, therefore, it is essential that adequate records be maintained 
to provide this information when required. 


able as follows 


Wititiam H. ToNNER, 
Major General, USAF, Deputy Commande? 


MAINTENANCE AUTHORIZED FOR ACCOMPLISHMENT BY BASE FACILITIES 


nspection of condition and safety features (DD forms 315 and 316) 

atior 

adjustments and replacements: 
Light bulbs, fuses, and switches 
Fan belts 
Contact points, coil and condenser 
Minor body parts replacement; door handles, window regulator 

handles, windshield wiper motor, wiper blades, floor mats, ete. 

Minor brake adjustment 
Clutch pedal adjustment 
Generator brush replacement 
Radiator hose replacement 
Oil filter replacement 

assembly replacement 
Carburetor 
Fuel pump 
Generator and starter 
Battery 

tuneup (T. O. 19-75-8 a) Clean and adjust points, spar! 
, set timing, and adjust carburetor idle. 


EFFECT OF PERSONNEL CEILINGS 


Senator Haypen. The thing that disturbs me, Mr. Chairman, is 
that when we put these limitations on civilian personnel and repair 
has to be made, if there is not a civilian to do it you are going to get 
somebody, an enlisted man. 

[ have discovered limitation does not mean anything. The en- 
listed man costs you more. You can hire a civilian for less money. 
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have always bad doubts about the advisability of voting these 

lings on civilian personnel. I think we lose money doing it 

General Picner. Senator Hayden, I think you have to relate the 

lance between military and civilian on any basis to the time of 
leployment of that unit. A strategic command medium bomber 

ng is supposed to be able to get up and go with its wing 

Senator HaypeN. It takes its trained men along with it 

General Picner. Yes, but in order to have those ‘soldiers to take 

verseas with you, vou must have them on hand. In that case ther 

ould be more military men engaged in changing your carburetors 
ian there would civilians 

Senator Haypen. On the other hand, if the depot is not to go ove! 

as, then it pays to hire civilians 

General PicHrr. And in the depot vou will find that the ratio 
between civilians and military is much greater in favor of civilians 
than it would be on a Strategic Air Command basis. That is the way 
il should be. 

Senator Fercuson. What controls are used to prevent the inclusion 
of a project both in a major repair and minor construction fund request 
and a public works appropriation request? 

General Asensio. Both of these activities come under the Director 
of Installations. I shall refer to the Director of Installations repre 
sentative, Colonel Hobbs 

Senator Fercuson. The question is, what controls are used to pre 
vent the inclusion of a project both in a major repair and a minor 
construction fund request and in the public works appropriation 
request? Now that may be either totally or it may be in part 


STATEMENT OF LT. COL. GREGORY J. HOBBS, DEPUTY CHIEF, 
MAINTENANCE DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF INSTALLATIONS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Hospss. We have a requirement that before anv project in 
the major repair or minor construction area is accomplished the 
commander concerned must sign a certificate that that project is 
authorized, or funds available for its accomplishment, under the publi 
works program. 

Senator Ferauson. How are you going to keep them separated? 
How do you keep them separated? 

Colonel Hosss. Basically it is that each of the items are initiated 
at the base. 

Senator Frerat SON. Could it be possible for a portion of the majo! 
public works construction money to be included in the support ol 
budget for major repair and minor construction? 

General AsgeNnsiIo. No, sir 

Senator Ferauson. You Say that is not possible 

General Asrnsio. No, sir. If all of the rules are followed, I will 
make that qualification, because the submissions are both to the 
Director of Installations and both are reviewed by the Director of the 
Budget in detail and under those circumstances I think it would be a 
very rare item that could find its way into both. 

Senator Ferauson. Have you ever known it to happen? 

General Asensio. I cannot think of a case offhand, sir. 


) 
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Senator Frerauson. I think before we start any other item that w 
will recess this part of 1t until! 2 o’clock. 

The committee will stay in session because we have another matt: 
that we want to take up with the Air Force. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, the hearmg was recessed until 
p.m. the same day. 


AFTER RECESS 


Senator Fxrcuson. The committee will come to order. Senato 
MeCarran has a matter which he wishes to take up at this time. 


NEVADA GUNNERY RANGE 


STATEMENTS OF BRIG. GEN. STANLEY T. WRAY, DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR OF INSTALLATIONS, HEADQUARTERS, USAF, AND 
COL. JOSEPH FRIEDLANDER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, REAL ESTATE 
DIVISION 


NERAL STATEMENT 


Senator McCarran. Mr. Chairman, in 1941 it became necessai 
for the Air Force to have an extensive area of land for bombing an 
gunnery practice. The land chosen for this purpose was located 
southern Nevada It was for the most part Government land. How 
ever some of the land was held under mining claims and some und 
patents. The Air Force arranged with those in possession to leas 
their land for ‘fa short period’’ for the duration of the emergency 
Most of the leases were accomplished by a payment of a very nomina 
yearly rental, 


rms 


he owners say now that this low rent figure was set partially out 
of patriotic fervor with the idea that here was a way to help win th 
war, 


RENEWAL OF LEAS! 


‘he Air Force lease was for 5 vears. This was extended for anothe 
5 vears. While most of these leases were accomplished through nego 
tiation, some were accomplished through condemnation proceeding 
At the present time the Air Force is contemplating an extension for 
another 5 years, as we understand it. The owners of the property ar¢ 
resisting this move by the Air Force on the ground that (1) the origina 
lease was for a short time or te nporary base proposition, (2) th 
present vearly rental is inadequate, (3) they feel that the “short time 
has been extended to permanent and either want an upward revision 
of the vearly rental or for the Air Force to buy the property outright 

The Air Force says they cannot buy it because they have no money 
This is true, but the Air Foree has not asked for any money for this 
purpose, and all indications point to the fact that they do not intend 
to ask for money for this purpose. The Air Force has substantiated 
their position by saying it is in the best interest of the Government 
to lease the property because the establishment is of a temporary 
nature. This can be refuted by showing that the main base, Nellis 
Air Force Base, has a most substantial aspect. Housing has been 
made available at Nellis, and this is only done when the Air Force 
considers the base permanent for emergency and peacetime operation 
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EFFORT TO PURCHASE LAND 


Strong representation from my office finally persuaded the Air 
Force to take necessary steps to ask for appropriation to buy the land. 
It is felt that these efforts were a little more than a half-hearted 
ttempt to satisfy myself. The attitude of the Air Force, gentlemen, 
n this matter has been a consistent display of bad faith toward the 
eople of Nevada and an utter disregard of the fundamental rights of 
\merican citizens. 

I would like to know what you have to say on it. 

General Wray. In early 1941, when we first went into La Vegas, 
t is true we expected it to be for a short-term use. It was extended, 
is you say, and it has been extended a second time by condemnation 
ind leasehold, and it expires in 1957. 

We agree it has gone on a long time, and on two occasions before 
this we have tried to put into the authorization bil! sufficient funds or 
sufficient authorization for purchase of this property. But, due to 
ceilings on authorization imposed either by the Bureau of the Budget 
or the Secretary of Defense, it has never reached the Congress. At 
the present time there is an authorization bill before the Secretary of 
Defense which includes an item for the purchase of this Las Vegas 
bombing and gunnery range, including the mineral righfs. 

Senator McCarran. Including the mineral rights? 

General Wray. Yes, sir. When we buy in fee we purchase the 
mineral rights also. 

Senator McCarran. Of course, as | have already recited, the land 
in some instances was held by patented mining claims, in other 
instances under mining claims under location law, and then there is 
another character or class of property and that is the lease for grazing. 

Now, | know nothing about the value of these properties, but the 
condemnation is going on. The payments that vou gave those people 
n the first instance were very meager. And then you condemned 
again and you give them no payments whatever. Is that to be a 
continuing practice from now until the end of the world? 

Colonel FrimpLANpER. No, sir; it is not. We intend to buy the 


ry | y . | 
property hose were condemnations for leasehold. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF VALUE 


Senator McCarran. Let us dwell on the subj ‘t of buvinge for 
just a minute. Has anything been done toward establishing a reason- 
able value of the property? 

Colonel FrrepLaNpDER, Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Have the owners of the patented mining 
claims or the mining claims, whichever instance it may be, and the 
owners of the leaseholds for grazing purposes been conferred with; 
have they had representation at the appraisal? 

Colonel FrrepLANDER. Normally, Senator, we get an engineer’s 
appraisal based upon comparable sales at which time if we are going 
to buy the property we include it in the authorization bill. We do 
not negotiate with the owners until such time as we are likely to be 
able to buy it because it gives an opportunity for speculators to 
move in. 
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We do not approach a person a year or 2 years before because some 
things can happen in that year or two. We do have here, sir, a plan- 
ning report made by the Corps of Engineers for the purchase of all 
the outstanding and private interests. That includes the patented 
mining claims, the unpatented claims where there was a valid inter- 
est, the grazing rights, and I think there are a few acres of privately 
owned land, less than 100, involved. 


WATER RIGHTS 


Senator McCarran. And there are some water rights, too. 

Colonel FrrepLANDER. Water rights are the basis for the value of 
those grazing leases. The water rights are all appraised. 

Senator McCarran. The water rights are basic to the grazing. 

Colonel FRIEDLANDER Yes; we have all the outstanding interests 
in that range. 

Senator McCarran That is the value from an engineer’s stand- 
point? 

Colonel FrriepLANDER Yes, sir; the appraisal 

Senator McCarran. Preliminary appraisal? 

Colonel FriepLaNnpeR. That is correct. We have added them up 
and they are how included in the emergency authorization of fiscal- 
year-1954 bill which was defended last week before the Secretary of 
Defense, and it is still in the bill, sir 

Senator McCarran. I just bring to your attention, gentlemen, the 
injustice of this matter 

First of all, here is a fellow who has gone out and prospected, maybe 
the better part of his life, and he has found something that he thinks is 
worth putting in the rest of his life for. It is not for me, or you, or 
anyone else to sav he hasn't, but he thinks he has it. He is putting 
his money into it. Now vou keep him away from it. That its what you 
are doing now; you say ‘‘You have to stay away from there.’ It just 
is not justice. | think you recognize that. 

Colonel FrRrEDLANDER. Very much so. I think you have written 
is quite a few letters on it, and this is the first time we have been able 


to get it in shape to get it before the Congress 
LEASE FOR GRAZING PURPOSES 
Senator McCarran. Now mav I dwell for a moment on the lease- 
hold, the lease for grazing purposes? 


‘ 

\{ man has 500 head of cattle running at large on a public domain 
ler permit from the Bureau of Lands Management. He probably 
owns the water; he owns a 40-acre tract in which the water exists 


That is a custom very prevalent out in my country. He owns that 
water and he values that water probably more than you would value 
t beeause it is the lifeblood of his herd 

Now, that fellow is in a bad way. He does not know whether he 
is going to be in or out very shortly. Something should be done to do 

stice by him , 

Colonel FrrepLanprerR. You understand, Senator, we have _ per- 

tted grazing to the maximum extent on the range? 

Senator McCarran. I understand that. I was instrumental in 


trving to get that worked out. 1 understand that is permissive now 
Colonel FrrepLaNpeErR. Yes, sir 
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Senator McCarran. But if you condemn this whole range now 
ou are going to take over those grazing rights | take it as well 
Colonel FrrepLANDER. Sir, we are not going to condemn until we 
negotiate. We have the authorization in the bill, and after we get 
the money we will go to the man and try to negotiate it out with him. 
{t that time, if we feel the Government is being taken advantage of, 
then we go into the courts to condemn the fee. We never condemn 
nless we have to, sir. 
Senator McCarran. The Government is never taken advantage of 
y a prospector. 
f ‘I think that is all. I thank you very much. 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to request that the following letters 
made a part of the record. 
Senator Ferguson. Without objection, it is so ordered 


—p— 7§ 


The letters referred to follow:) 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
F COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATION 
Varch , 195 
Hon. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: A situation has arisen relative to the armed services 
I believe could be handled effectively by your committee The matter is 
of long standing and has to do with the procurement of land in the arious 


States for the use of the armed services 
lo point up the situation in detail I will refer to one particular instance, but 
assure you that this instance is not unique 
Karly in 1942, when the United States was making an all-out defense effor 
Air Force decided to install a bombing and gunner range in southern Nevada 
;s range of necessity had to consist of several tl 1 acres, and as the land 


t arrange with the land- 


id to be contiguous it was necessary that the Air For 


lers for a lease of their holdings. The holdings consisted of mining properties, 
ng properties, and in some instances small range properties. It should be 


ted out that these private holdings amounted to only a small portion of 
tire range area, the majority of the land being Government land 
Many of these people, for patriotic reasons, leased their holdings to the Govern- 
a dollar-a-year basis. It was unofficially understood that the use would 
be temporary, or until the war terminated, and that at that time the land 
iid be returned to the private owners. Since the termination of the war these 
private landowners have attempted to either get their land returned or to make 


ne equitable arrangement with the Government for either lease or sale of the 
ypertvy. The Air Force has done nothing to help in the matter, but promised to 
ake investigations,’ ‘‘review the problem,’ refer to higher authority and 
aryving other dilatory procedures. For along period their excuse for doing nothing 





as that the installation was not permanent. The Air Force has since termed 

llis Field in Las Vegas the operating base for the bombing range a permanent 

stallation so that this excuse no longer exists 

lo make a long story short, the Air Force has still done nothing and my people 
are still prevented from returning to their property to mine, or to farm, or to 
graze their cattle because the Air Force continues to use the land and pays them 

ly a dollar a year or some other very nominal fee. 

I think that you will admit that this procedure is highly inequitable and some- 
thir ild be done to take care of these landowners. LEither the Air Force 
should buy the land or returnittothem. There is little doubt that the installation 
s permanent and to lease for a continuing period would be a waste. 

{ am told that this situation alsoc exists at many other military bases thr« 
ountry, especially where large areas of land are needed for target practice or 
ing ranges. 

I would appreciate it if your committee would look into this matter and attempt 
o work out some solution that would benefit all parties concerne 1. 

I extend my kindest personal regards and best wishes to you. 

Sincerely, 


shot 


bomt 





Pat McCarRRAN. 
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UNITED States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
April 1, 1958 
Hon. Par McCarran, 
United States Senate, Washington, Pm. €) 


Dear Senator McCarran: Thank you for your letter of March 26 with ref 
ence to continued utilization by the Air Force of leased lands in southern Neva 
without adequate compensation to lessors. 

The committee appreciates receiving the benefit of your comments with refe 
ence to the general problem and I have made arrangements to see that your lett: 
is brought to the attention of the Subcommittee on Real Estate and Militar 
Construction, of which Senator Case is chariman. 

In addition, I am bringing to the attention of appropriate officials within t] 
Air Force the particular instance that is the subject of your letter and I shall writ 
to you again when there has been time to receive a reply to my inquiry 

Kind regards. 

Sincerely, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Chairman 


Unirep STATES SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE OF ARMED SERVICES, 
May 15, 1953 
Hon. Pat McCarran, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR McCarran: With reference to your letter of March 26 con 
cerning continued utilization by the Air Force of leased lands in southern Nevada, 
I am enclosing a letter which I received recently from the Secretary of the Air 
¥orce which answers your questions in some detail 

Sincerely yours, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AiR Force, 
Washington, May 12, 1953 
Hon. Leveretr SALTONSTALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
United States Senate 


Dear Mr. CrHarrMan: Your letter of April 1 referred to this Department for 
a report on an inquiry addressed to you by Senator McCarran relative to the 
utilization by the Air Force of land adjoining Nellis Air Force Base 

The Las Vegas Bombing and Gunnery Range, adjacent to Nellis Air Fores 
Base, consists largely of pablic lands. Subject to existing rights for mining, 
grazing, and other purposes, these public lands were withdrawn from all forms 
of appropriation under the public-land laws and reserved for the use of the Air 


Force. A few of the grazing holdings have been leased to the Air Force, at no 
cost to the United States. Most of the existing rights, however, were suspended 
by condemnation in 1942. Although the condemnation was for a period of 5 


years, the proceedings have been extended for 2 additional periods of 5 years 
each. If not extended, this suspension of rights will expire June 30, 1957 

Subsequent to the renewal of condemnation proceedings in 1952, a determina- 
tion was made that the range was a permanent facility to Nellis Air Force Base 
Since it is our policy to own land without encumbrances at permanent installa- 
tions, an appraisal of this range was obtained in order to arrive at a cost figure 
for purchasing these rights The cost was estimated at $484,000 and was in 
cluded as an item in a proposed fiscal year 1954 public works program which 
was submitted to the Department of Defense. Of course, we cannot know what 
will be the final action on this item, however, it currently stands as deleted from 
the program by the Office of the Secretary of Defense as a result of its initial 
review If it is not reinstated prior to final action on the fiseal year 1954 public 
works program, we expect that it will be reconsidered next year 

We recognize the desirability of acquiring bombing and gunnery range lands 
comprising large land areas which are held under condemnation leasehold for 
indefinite periods of time A study is being made of other ranges of similar 
nature to determine whether they should be considered as a permanent facility 
to the parent base in order that action may be taken to program for the pur- 
chase of the rights and interests in the lands 

Sincerely yours, 


H. E. Ta.sort. 








n- 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


STATEMENTS OF BRIG. GEN. JOHN B. ACKERMAN, DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR FOR COLLECTION AND DISSEMINATION, DI- 
RECTORATE OF INTELLIGENCE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
OPERATIONS; COL. EDWARD J. YORK, CHIEF, AIR ATTACHE 
BRANCH DIRECTORATE OF INTELLIGENCE DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, OPERATIONS; AND LT. COL. T. C. McGUIRE, BUDGET 
AND FISCAL OFFICE, DIRECTORATE OF INTELLIGENCE, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 


AIR ATTACHE OFFICES 


General ACKERMAN. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
‘primary mission of the Air attaché system is to obtain intelligence 
formation of strategic and tactical value by overt means, and to 
aluate and report such information to the Director of Intelligence, 


United States Air Foree. A corollary and important secondary 
mission of the Air attaché is the representation of United States Air 
lorce interests in foreign capitals. ‘The disposition of Air Force 


cilities, tactical, strategic, and logistical is, of necessity, global in 
iture; and it is, therefore, a matter of necessity that we not only be 
ept informed of every facet of intelligence information, but also 
hat the Air Force interests be represented to foreign governments 

officers especially selected and trained for this purpose 

Funds are also requested under this project to provide for the 
aintenance and operation of the 1142d Special Activities Squad- 
mn, Austria. This organization is concerned with interrogation of 
reign personnel arriving in the non-Soviet zones of Austria 


FUNDS REQUESTED 


Funds in the amount of $2,204,000 are requested under this budget 
project to effectuate the program of the Air attaché system in 54 
foreign capitals and the 1142d Special Activities Squadron, Austria 
he funds requested are to provide for the continued operation of 
the 52 Air attaché offices and the one special activities squadron 
which were in operation as of the end of fiscal year 1952, as well 
as the full-year operation of the 3 offices that became operational 
during fiscal year 1953, as offset by the expenses for the 1 office 
that was deactivated during the current year. The increase in funds 
requested for fiscal year 1954 over fiscal year 1953 is primarily at- 
tributable to 2 factors: (1) The full-year operation of the 3 addi- 
tional offices, as offset as a era of the deactivation of 1 office dur- 
ing fiseal year 1953, and (2) implementation of the policy of leasing 
quarters for United States milits ary personne | assigne 1d to the attaché 
system. It has been established that leased quarters will be more 
economical, and result in total overall savings to the United States 
through: (a) A forfeiture of rental and station quarters allowances 
and (6) savings realized through reduction in packing and shipping 
costs of personnel assigned to air attaché offices. 

The intelligence activities of all nations have been greatly acceler- 
ated since 1945. The security of the United States is to a very great 
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extent dependent on current and reliable intelligence estimates. Upon 
such estimates the Air Force is able to develop strategy and tactics 
to meet with enemy plans and potentials. The funds requested 
herein are to provide a most important source of intelligenc 
information. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MATERIEL OTHER THAN FIRST DESTINATION 


Colonel Danie... Mr. Chairman and members of the committe: 
the estimate of $172,723,000 provides for commercial transportatio: 
which will be required to support the worldwide activities of the Air 
Force. Transportation, as represented in this estimate, provides fo: 
movements by commercial rail, highway, air, waterway, expres 
parcel post, and by combination land and water shipments. 

Kxcluded from this estimate are transportation expenses incident 
to: The movement of bulk petroleum products, first destination tran 
portation of supplies and equipment, transportation in connection 
with construction, land transportation of unit equipment and impedi 
menta in connection with troop movements, land transportation of 
household goods of Air Force military and civilian personael on per 
manent change of station movements, and sea transportation of mili 
tary personnel and their dependents. 

Air Force requirements for commercial transportation fall within 
the following four general categories: 


TRANSPORTATION FROM AIR FORCE DEPOTS 


It is estimated that $66,467,000 will be required for the distribution 
of supplies and equipment from Air Force depots in the Zone of 
Interior and overseas to operating installations, including shipments 
to water and aerial ports for further transportation to overseas com 
mands. 

MILITARY SEA TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


Funds in the amount of $42,882,000 will be required to provide ocean 
transportation of Air Force property and civilian personnel and their 
dependents to, from and within overseas areas. With the exception 
of ammunition peculiar to the Air Force, the Department of the Army 
will continue to budget for the movement of supplies and equipment 
shipped direct from Army depots to overseas points in support of the 
Air I oree, 


COMMERCIAL AIRLIFT 


Funds in the amount of $43,487,000 will be required for commercial 
airlift between the Zone of the Interior and the Far East area. This 
will augment the Military Air Transport Service and provide for the 
expeditious movement of critical items of supply and equipment, 
priority personnel and the return of medical evacuees. The commer- 
cial lift is being phased out as Military Air Transport Service capabili- 
ties increase. During fiscal year 1954 42 commercial aircraft on the 
lift operation will be dropped. This estimate includes funds to 
demilitarize these aircraft. 
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ARMY, NAVY, AND OTHER AGENCIES TO THE AIR FORCE INSTALLATIONS 


The estimate of $19,887,000 provides for commercial movements 
in the Zone of Interior and overseas from Army, Navy, and other 
agencies to Air Force installations, when made for the benefit of the 
Air Force. 

This estimate of requirements is based on factors developed from 
past experience which were applied to the projected Air Force pro 
oTam. 

In conclusion | would like to state that transportation is a service 
and the need for it is related to the size of ow operating program 


MAJOR REPAIRS AND MINOR CONSTRUCTION 


Colonel Horns. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the estimate of $7,459,000 for project 439 of the “Maintenance and 
operations” appropriation is to provide for major repairs, alterations, 
and minor construction requirements at logistical support installations 
of the Air Force and covers project work for accomplishment by con- 
tract. which is beyond the scope of normal day-to-day maintenance 

The total fund request is based upon estimates prepared and justi 
fied at various installations, utilizing current cos\ data, and taking 
into account existing plant facilities and their condition and capacity, 
together with program information available for each individual 
activity. Basic estimates were reviewed, analyzed, and revised at 
each succeeding level of command and a consolidated estimate was 
prepared by each major air command and submitted to Headquarters 
United States Air Foree. <A final review by Headquarters, United 
States Air Force assured that the resultant estimate presented here- 
with reflects an integrated program of projects necessary to permit 
satisfactory accomplishment of this phase of the logistical support 
mission. 

This estimate provides for work required to restore deteriorated 
real property to an economically usable condition, substantially 
equivalent to its original or designed efficiency. Although emphasis 
has been placed on major repair type work during the past several 
years, there is a continuing, but reduced, need for funds to accomplish 
this type of work. Many of the facilities being used have reached o1 
are approaching the maximum life for which they were designed and 
continued utilization necessitates major repairs, i. e., roofs are no 
longer water-tight, underground utilities have corroded, heating 
systems need major overhaul and warehouse docks and ramps have 
deteriorated. In addition, airfield pavements have developed cracks, 
raveling, and surface failures. As these and other defects develop 
they just be rectified to avoid loss of the entire facility. Minor con 
struction and modification, alteration, and extension of existing facili 
ties are necessary to accommodate the expanded logistical support re- 
quirements of the Air Force, as well as the changes in operational 
characteristics of modern aircraft and associated equipment. This 
estimate provides for enlargement of machine shops, storage facilities, 
aircraft maintenance and modification facilities, test facilities, and 
utilities systems. In the preparation of this estimate, the $50,000 
statutory limitation on the Department of the Air Force with respect 
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to minor construction, conversions of and extensions to existin 
structures, and improvements has been observed. Projects requirin; 
specific legislative authorization are not included. 

No provision has been made in this estimate for restoration of 
damaged facilities resulting from fires, floods, and storms. These re 
quirements must be met as they arise, at the expense of programed 
priority projects. The estimate . $7,459,000 compares with fiscal 
year 1952 obligations of $11,620,332 and a fiscal year 1953 progran 
of $15,199,800, 

TYPICAL PROJECTS 


Typical projects included in this estimate are as follows: 

Gentile Air Force Depot, Dayton, Ohio: This project covers the 
repair of the docks, dock walls, and downspouts of warehouses No. 
2, 3, and 4 at an estimated cost of $15,400. The dock floors hav: 
settled at various spots causing depressions in the concrete pavement 
which will be repaired with a mastic material which can be applied 
any thickness and is self bonding to a feather edge. Some sunken 
spots in the conerete slab floors inside the buildings will be repaired in 


the same manner. The heavy traffic of loaded tugs and fork lifts 
requires a fairly smooth pavement to prevent accidents and to pe se 
satisfactory operation of the equipment. The material handled by 


this equipment consists largely of sensitive electronic parts in small 
packages that cannot be subjected to heavy jars. The total area of 
the docks is 133,248 square feet. Dock ws alls will be re paired at points 
where cracks and spalls occur. Where expansion joint material has 
deteriorated, it will be removed and replaced. All broken cast tron 
downspouts on the docks and inside the buildings will be repaired by 
removing the broken section and replacing it with 5-inch steel pipe. 

Norton Air Force Base, San Bernardino, Calif.: Reroof 36 base 
buildings at an estimated cost of $87,000. Work involves applying 
a new builtup roofing over the old roof presently in place. The roofs 
on buildings have been in place from 8 to 10 years and have deterio- 
rated to the point where patch and repair is no longer economical or 
effective. Complete reroofing is required. 


HILL AIR FORCE BASE, OGDEN, UTAH 


Hill Air Force Base, Ogden, Utah: Install additional heating equip- 
ment in aircraft accessories repair facility, building No. 105, at an 
estimated cost of $16,200. The present heating system supplies only 
40,000 cubic feet per minute of heated air. Consequently, during 
the winter months the temperature differential between outside and 
inside air approximates 20° F., with the result that the near freezing 
temperatures inside the building cause greatly reduced production 
efficiency and impairment of employees’ he alth. If the rate of air 
removal is lowered to increase the temperature, fumes and vapors 
lower personnel efficiency and have an adverse effect on the equipment 
and building structure. The cost of the project is considerably less 
than the estimated annual loss in employee efficiency. 

Clark Air Force Base, Philippine Islands: This project provides for 
a 50 feet by 100 feet addition to Building T 7319 in the depot vehicle 
maintenance area at an estimated cost of $16,000. The proposed 
addition is to be of concrete-block construction with concrete floor 
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id corrugated cement asbestos roofing. The additional space is 
vently required to permit proper pe ‘formance of repair and overhaul 
ff automotive equipment. The inadequacy of present shop space 
requires a portion of shop operation being conducted in the open with 
1c result that parts are exposed to the elements, dust, and grit. 
Teddenham Depot, England: This project provides for the rehabil- 
tation of the electric distribution system and the sewage-collection 
stem and sewage-disposal plant at an estimated cost of $27,500. 
(he work includes the replacement of damaged insulators, uwnservice- 
ble wiring, fittings, crossarms, and miscellaneous pole-line hardware. 
Sewage-collection system work includes cleaning of manholes, replace- 
ment of faulty valves, pipe sections, and cleaning out of all collection 
ines. Sewage-plant repairs include replacement of damaged or 
noperative valves, fittings, et cetera, in addition to structural repairs. 
(he proposed work is necessary to provide electric power to housing, 
atrine, and mess facilities and to provide for satisfactory sewage 
disposal. The systems have been inactive for a period of years witl 
no maintenance having been performed. 


DISPOSITION OF DECEASED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Munro. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, funds 
inder this project are required to care for the remains of Air Force 
personnel, Expenses involved include embalming, casketing, and 
shipment of remains, transportation for escorts, and other related 
costs. This operation is conducted in accordance with Public Law 
527, 75th Congress and other amendatory acts. 

This estimate is based on mortality rates computed by Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Comptroller in collaboration with the Surgeon General, 
Headquarters United States Air Force. These rates take into con- 
sideration the various categories of Air Force personnel, such as flying 
and nonflying personnel, cadets, and so forth. Mortality rates times 
the programed strength of the Air Force, provide the projected death- 
rate estimates for which funds must be expended for care and disposi- 
tion of remains. Deaths resulting from the Korean action are not 
included in the Air Force mortuary program since these costs are 
budgeted for by the Army. 

In accordance with Munitions Board memorandum of November 

1949, remains overseas are prepared and handled by Department 
of Defense mortuaries. In these areas, the Department having 
predominate strength operates the mortuary for all departments 
These mortuaries are staffed with personnel highly qualified in 
identification and mortuary procedures. The remains of deceased 
military personnel overseas are identified, embalmed, casked, and 
returned to a port of entry in the Zone of Interior. The port of 
entry inspects the remains for preservation, dresses the remains, and 
repairs the casket if required. An escort is assigned and the remains 
are transported to the place of interment designated by the next 
of kin. 

[tems of service and supplies (casket, shipping case, clothing, ete.) 
listed in the project estimate correspond to items listed in the uniform 
burial contract. These contracts are awarded on a competitive- 
bid basis and the services and supplies obtained by the Air Force 
are at considerably less cost than normally charged the general 
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public. The average unit cost for such items shown on the project 
estimate are based upon actual experience. In each case of death 
the cost of every item of expense is reported and entered in ledger form, 
at headquarters Air Materiel Command. This record provides 
average unit costs on a monthly, quarterly, and annual basis. 

For fiscal year 1954 it is estimated that the Air Force will suffer a 
total of 3,350 deaths. Of these 777 will occur overseas and 2,573 
will occur in the United States, 


BASE MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


Colonel LomBarp. Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, 
the requirements for project 438 in fiscal year 1954 are $177,877,000 
These requirements provide for base maintenance and operations of 
logistical installations worldwide. Specifically, funds requested fur- 
nish support for the Air Force logistical mission. The installations 
involved are those on which depot maintenance, depot supply, some 
types of procurement, and depot-type training are performed. Funds 
are also required to support nvmerous Air Force organizations tenanted 
on logistical installations. The estimate is based on the United States 
Air Force installation program, the Air Force organization and per- 
sonnel program, and the projected number of civilian personnel to be 
employed in the accomplishment of the Air Force mission. 

Included in the estimate are funds for the pay of civilian personnel 
engaged in support activities, the maintenance of buildings and 
grounds, utility services, base transportation, communications, secu- 
rity, fire protection, temporary duty travel of military and civilian 
personnel engaged in support operations, staff administration, and 
local purchase of supplies and equipment. This estimate also pro- 
vides for leasing of depot storage facilities and rentals of business 
machines for accounting and inventory purposes. 

It has been assumed that salary and wage levels for personnel re- 
main at their current level, and that there will be no overall increase 
in unit costs of materials, utilities, and rentals. 

The estimate presented encompasses an increase over fiscal year 
1953 of $6,267,000. This incre ase consists of $4,680,000 for Zone of 
Intérior installations and $1,587,000 for overseas installations. The 
principal areas of increase are noida’ to the following requirements: 

(a) As a result of assumption by the Air Force in fiscal year 1954 
of the major share of the operational costs at the Newark Transporta- 
tion Control Depot, an additional requirement of 1.5 million is 
reflected in this estimate. The balance of the increase is to provide 
for increased electrical accounting machine rentals to implement new 
programs to be initiated in fiscal year 1954, additional storage-space 
requirements, and social-security contributions. 

(b) The increase in the overseas area is related directly to the con- 
tinued buildup in the European area and the activation of two addi- 
tional installations in fiscal year 1954. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. With the authority of the chairman, I will 
take up some questions that he wished to ask with relation to the 
air attachés. 

TOTAL PERSONNEL 


The acting chairman understands there are 54 air attachés and 
110 assistant attachés. What would be the average number of other 
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personnel, civilian and enlisted, assigned to the 54 air attaché offices? 

General AcKERMAN. We have that here, Mr. Chairman. War- 
rant officers per station, there are 0.4. There are 5.4 airmen per 
station. However, that latter figure, by reason of some airmen being 
in the system but having other duties, would be 5.2 for strictly air 
attaché activities; 1.77 United States civilians per station, and 3.35 
aliens, mostly in the nature of janitors and cleaners, switchboard 
operators, and some vehicle drivers. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Cannot 1 attaché perform the duties of all 
sservices? That is a question of policy. 

General ACKERMAN. Senator, we endeavored very hard during the 
period 1947-50 to make some headway in that direction. We went 

far as to, among the three services, designate a senior military 
attaché. The system broke down badly because we found out im- 
mediately that it reduced our contacts with the military and Govern- 
ment personnel of the other nations. The host government would 
talk to no one except whoever happened to be the senior attaché. As 
a result, in some country where perhaps the Army might have a major 
interest, by virtue of the fact that perhaps the Navy or Air Force had 
the senior officer, the Army officer found himself completely out of 
touch with the policymaking people of the other government. We 
do in some instances, in countries where the interest of a particular 
service is low, delegate responsibility to another service. We have a 
few stations of that nature. 

Senator McCarran. For instance, please? 

General AcKERMAN. For example, most of the Central American 
republics and Romania. 
Discussion off the record.) 
Senator SALTONSTALL. Do you train your people for this service? 


SELECTION OF PERSONNEL 


General ACKERMAN. Yes; first of all we try to select our people on 
the basis of character and dependability. So many of these people 
are at the end of the line, they are a long way from the next com- 
manding officer or from their immediate commanding officer. They 
have to be able to act intelligently, to apply sound judgment and 
commonsense. They also must have integrity beeause the oppor- 
tunity for stepping over the line is great. By the very nature of the 
diplomatic passport one is not examined as closely. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. Why could they not all be trained at the 
same school? 

General AcKeRMAN. In the case of the Army and the Air Force 
we are using the same school, sir. We have done so ever since the 
Air Force became a separate Department. We find that we are 
gradually getting closer together on the curriculum except for our 
technical people ‘who I feel will alw: ays require some special training. 
But we have adopted the policy wherein the greater percentage of 
the training will occur at this joint school and the specialized training 
will take a short period of time after completion of training in the 
joint school. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Are there any special allowances given these 


people? 
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SPECIAL ALLOWANCES 


General ACKERMAN. There is a special allowance given an attaché 
We say in general that an attaché should not live any better than h 
does at home and we take very great pains to make sure that thi 
does not occur. We have to accede to the precedent of the country) 
in some instances, 

For instance, in a place like India where one has many servants 
but they do very little work and they get little pay, in order to get th 
same amount of service which you ‘might get out of one person he 
you might have to have several people there. But the cost woul 
not be any more and you would not get any more work done. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. In other words, you feel it is necessary t: 
have more than one attaché, I mean Air, Navy, and Army, because o! 
the technical services involved but there is a certain amount of genera 
understanding they can get at one school? 

General AcKkERMAN. | believe so, sir. There are certain basi: 
principles that can be taught and basic techniques that can be taught. 

Senator SaLtTronstauLu. Now, there is an item entitled ‘Monthly 
Contact Reimbursement per Station.’”’ What is that in addition to 
this monthly maintenance allowance you have just been talking about’ 

General AcKrERMAN. The monthly contact reimbursement 1s avail 
able to the attaché to use as required by the people for whom he is 
responsible. It is a method of returning some small measure of 
courtesies extended by the host government and also affording oppor- 
tunity for our own people to meet other people on a friendly and 
relaxed basis as opposed to the strict formality of a protocol meeting 

Senator SALTONSTALL. It is a sort of method of reimbursing them 
if they go out and give a man a meal? 

General AckERMAN. That is correct, sit 


REPRESENTATION FUND 


Senator McCarran. How does this representation fund for the 
attaché compare with the same fund that is afforded for foreign 
service? 

General ACKERMAN. I cannot speak for that, sir. 

Colonel McGuire. We do not have any references on that. 

Senator McCarran. I might say to you that this representation 
fund applied to the State Department Foreign Service has been the 
subject of very bitter attacx on the floor of the Senate on several 
occasions where I personally thought the representation fund was 
really too meager. Even with its being meager it has attracted 
terrific opposition. 

General AckeRMAN. I would like to make one statement. We 
administer this fund with the greatest of care. We require that 
records be kept both in the attaché offices, which are subject to In- 
spector General examinations annually, and in Washington. 

Senator McCarran. My advice is that the fund in the armed 
services is much larger than the fund in the Foreign Service. 

General AckerMAN. I have no knowledge of that, as I say, sir, 
and I accept your statement. I may say that we never expend 
money without a claim being first submitted and that claim must be 
audited and it must come within certain principles of contact. We 
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have certain propriety standards that must be met and they are 
examined by the auditors and they are examined here in Washington. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I agree with Senator McCarran, because I 
heard the same discussion he heard. In some instances I would say 
it is extremely helpful. 

That is the meaning then of the words “monthly contact reimburse- 
ment per station?” 

General ACKERMAN. That is correct, sir. 


ASSIGNMENT OF PLANES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Now, in Canada the air attaché has 2 air- 
planes assigned to him; in France, 2; and in England, 2. Also, in two 
of these countries the naval attaché has a plane assigned to him. 
Why cannot the Air Force let that attaché use the same plane and 
why is it necessary for the attaché officers to have more than one 
plane or even any plane? 

General ACKERMAN. First of all, sir, in the countries of Canada and 
Great Britain we have an air exchange program in which we actually 
exchange officers with the two air forces. In Great Britain there are, 
[ believe, about 90 officers actually assigned to British units and in 
the United States there are about 90 British officers assigned to 
(merican units. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. But that is not part of the air attaché, is it? 

General AckERMAN. I would like to continue, sir. This is a 
responsibility that has been placed on us by the Air Force as a means 
of saving money. A certain amount of flying must be done by these 
officers while they are on duty with the other services where they do 
not have any other opportunity to fly. The Royal Air Force in 
London has very little opportunity to give any of our people working 
in the Ministry of Supply and in the Air Ministry flying training. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So one of the main purposes of two planes 
in England is to give our air officers over there the opportunity to 
keép up in their flying? 

General ACKERMAN. To keep their flying current. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General AckERMAN. In France we have operated one aircraft for 
the Mutual Security Agency and they have reimbursed us at the 
legal rate. The Air Attaché has no operational control over the air- 
plane. We could put a whole crew over there in addition to the crew 
that belongs to the Air Attaché Office, but it would be more expensive. 
The second plane has nothing to do with the primary mission of the 
Air Attaché Office. 

SERVICING OF PLANES 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Now, the servicing of those planes, the 
maintenance crews, and so forth, are kept there, too, as a part of 
these two planes. 

General AcKERMAN. Yes, sir; they have to be. The Air Force 
maintains its own service as far as minor maintenance is concerned. 
The day-to-day maintenance. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Take, for example, France, how many 
people are attached to the Air Attaché in France for the purpose of 
maintaining and operating these two planes? 
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General AckERMAN. The average number is in the order of 2 to an 
aircraft, exclusive of the flying personnel, 1 mechanic and 1 radio 
mechanic. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. How many flying personnel? 

General AckerRMAN. There are two in each case, but in the case of 
the attaché's airplane, both of those pilots are also attachés. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Why is it necessary in Canada? 

General AckerMAN. In Canada it is the exchange program the samy 
as in Great Britain. We have a comparable number of people actually 
in the Royal Canadian Air Force and they have a comparable numbe1 
in our Air Force. So it is a question again in Canada of maintaining 
people’s proficiency. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Sauronstatt. Mr. Chairman, we have covered most of 
the questions relating to air attaché: and I have one more question 

(Discussion off the record.) 

TOTAL COUNTRIES WITH ATTACHES’ PLANES 

Senator SALTONSTALL. In how many countries have we an airplane, 
one or more airplanes attached to our Embassies? 

General AckrerMAN. Thirty-eight, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Thirty-eight countries? 

General ACKERMAN. Yes. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Thirty-eight of those have 1 plane and 3 
of them have more than 1. 

General AckreRMAN. That is correct. As I said before, there is 
some corollary benefit from the second aircraft in those three countries 
I mentioned. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator SavronsTaLu. On the record. 

We have now asked the questions that you have on this subject. 
Senator McCarran I think has one more question, 


COOPERATION WITH EMBASSY 


Senator McCarran. General, how much cooperation is there be- 
tween the attaché and the Ambassador or Minister of the Embassy 
where the attaché is stationed? 

General ACKERMAN. Senator, we endeavor in every respect to co- 
operate fully with the chief of the mission. He is the boss and we try 
to always regard him assuch. The only possible time that there would 
be any disagreement in mission, it would be as to what might be proper 
for an attaché to do either with himself or any of his equipment and, 
if there is a serious disagreement it is referred to the two departments 
concerned. Iam glad to say that happens very rarely. 

Senator McCarran. Does the attaché keep the head of the diplo- 
matic mission at the post briefed on what is going on and what he 
knows? 

General AckERMAN. That is one of his great responsibilities. It 
depends of course on individuals but our instructions to our attaché are 
that he must keep his chief of mission informed. It depends a lot on 
the personality and background of the chief of the mission. 

Senator McCarran. Could you give me an illustration? 
General AckERMAN. Of what part of that? 
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Senator McCarran. Any place where there is complete and abso- 
lute cooperation between the attaché and the chief of the mission 


CAIRO CASE CITED 


General AcKERMAN. I think perhaps that one of the best that you 
might recall has appeared in the public print and, therefore, we can 
talk about it a little bit is Cairo where the actual revolt of General 
Naguib was communicated to the chief of the mission before the revolt 
actually occurred. 

Senator McCarran. That was by the attache? 

General AcKERMAN. By one of the assistant attaches who by virtue 
of his being slightly lower rank than the high command of the Egyptian 
military forces was able to be in contact with the Naguib group who 
were not of the highest level in the armed forces 

Senator McCarran. We have represeatatives of the CLA there, do 
we not? 

General ACKERMAN. I cannot speak for that, sir. 

Senator McCarran. You do not know whether they were ahead of 
the attaché or not in conveying the information to the chief of mission? 

General AckERMAN. I do not feel 1 am competent to speak on 
that, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. General, have you been in these countries 
with these attachés, actually supervising them? 

General AckERMAN. Yes, sir; both myself and my immediate chief 
of the attaché system, Colonel York have visited practically every 
country between us within the last 3 years. 

Senator Ferauson. Are all of the planes in these various countries 
where we have missions, that is, embassies or other representation, 
are they all Air Force planes? Does the Navy have any planes? 


USE OF NAVY PLANES 


General AcKkERMAN. I believe the Navy has some aircraft, sir 

Senator Fereuson. How many have they? 

General AckEeRMAN. I do not know. 

Senator Fmrauson. Do you mean to say you do not keep track of 
whether or not there is a Navy plane or an Air Force plane in the hands 
of the attaché in a country? 

General AcKERMAN. I can assure you, sir, that we know. I will 
be glad to get you the information—in fact, I have the figure which is 
16 at the present time. 

Senator Fercuson. Will you get us the information as to whether 
or not any of the Army attachés have planes? 

General AcKERMAN. I can say factually the Army does not. 

Senator Frrauson. The Navy has? 

General AcKkERMAN. I know the Navy has 16 aircraft. I do not 
know exactly where they are 


USE OF PLANES FOR MAINTENANCE OF FLYING HOURS 
Senator Frrauson. Senator Saltonstall asked a question. You 


would not keep a plane in the country for the purpose of allowing an 
officer to keep his flying hours up, would you? 
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General ACKERMAN. 
not my area of activity. 

Senator Ferauson. Whose is it? 

General AcKERMAN. I would say that is the training part of th: 
Air Force. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you think that the training part of the Ai: 
Force would keep a plane in a foreign country just for the purpose of 
keeping the pilot, the military attac ché, up on his flying hours? 
General ACKERMAN. No, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


That is not my responsibility, sir. That 


SOUTH AMERICAN MISSIONS 


Senator Ferauson. Do you have any missions in South America 
for instance, or Latin America—air missions? 

General ACKERMAN. Yes, sir, I believe we do. They do not com: 
under my jurisdiction. 

Senator Fercuson. Who do they come under? 

General AsEnsio. We have another group to answer those ques- 
tions. We have restricted our representation for this particular area 
of project 483, sir. If there are no further questions on these items— 

Senator FerGuson. I will ask, does the Ambassador or Minister 
have the right to use these planes any time he desires to use them? 

General ACKERMAN. No, sir. There is a joint State-Defense De- 
partment policy on that which is in writing and available. In essence, 
it says if the Ambassador has a mission which is of primary Depart- 
ment of Defense interest, the agency in the Department of Defense 
concerned will furnish military transportation for that purpose. If it 
is not for a mission of primary interest to the Department of Defense 
then unless it is declared to be of national interest by the Secretary of 
Defense, after reference to him, then the Department of State or the 
department of the Government requesting the Ambassador to do 
something must reimburse the military department concerned for the 
use of the aircraft. 

Senator Fercuson. How much do you figure it costs to have an 
airplane in another country? 

General AckERMAN. I think we have figures on that, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. And what are the types of planes we have? 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The overall costs per flying hour by type of aircraft, as developed from official 
Air Force cost reports, were used as the basis of determining the average per 
annum cost for the operation of aircraft within the air attaché system. The 
costs were developed from actual priced invoices and issue slips covering issues 
of supplies, spare parts, and all maintenance services required in connection 
with the two types of aircraft utilized within the air attaché system. 

The cost per flying hour as developed on the above basis has been applied to 
the actual number of hours flown in connection with air attaché activities. 
Following is the actual computation of the quoted average annual cost of $37,000 
per aircratt: 

(a) Distribution of cost elements: 
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Average costs per flying hour 





| | 

‘ | | Base maintenance Depot maintenance 
| 
} 
i 


‘ ype of aircraft Fuel oil =— Total cost 

| Labor Supply Labor Supply 
? | "7 

| $51 $41. 25 $14. 25 $85. 75 $50. 25 $242. 50 
)} 21 26. 75 5.75 30. 50 19. 50 103. 50 


bh) Computation of estimated annual maintenance cost: 





Type of aircraft Number of Num ber of Cost per 
YI : aircraft flying-hours | flying-hour | maintenance 
cost 
2 750 $242. AO $181, 87 
13, 500 3. At l 17, 250 
Total 4) 14, 250 1, 579, 12 


Based upon the above computation the overall average cost per aircraft for 
aintenance and operation amounts to $38,515 per annum 

General ACKERMAN. We try to maintain a standard, well-proved 
mall transport type aircraft that is safe. In general those are DC-3 

pe aircraft, C-47 military planes. 

Senator Ferguson. Are any of these first line planes? 

General ACKERMAN. No, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. None of them are first line? 

General ACKERMAN. No, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. You have a lot of C—47’s? 

General ACKERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What is your symbol for DC-3? 

General ACKERMAN. C-—47. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I have one question I want to bring up on 
another subject. I do not want to bring up that until you are 
through on this subject. 


COSTS PER PLANE 


Senator Ferauson. He was going to answer my question as to how 
much it cost per plane in these countries. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You told us in the chairman’s absence that 
it took 2 maintenance men and 2 pilots per plane, is that correct? 

General ACKERMAN. That is right, to get the aircraft in the air 
safely in these remote countries where flying facilities are likely to 
be minimized and to maintain them. 

Senator Fercuson. How many other nations maintain planes? 

General AcKERMAN. Very few, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Has the Soviet Union any planes at all in for- 
eign countries? 

General ACKERMAN. No, sir. Neither do we have any in the Soviet 
Union. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Fercuson. Are all of our planes marked as military planes? 

General ACKERMAN. Yes, sir. 


33872—53—pt. 2——46 
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Senator Fereuson. Clearly marked? 

General ACKERMAN. Yes, sir; standard markings. 

Senator Fercuson. Then there is no doubt about everyone know- 
ing that they are military planes? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CARRYOVER OF FUNDS 


Senator SaLronsTaLL. Mr. Chairman, I asked General Asensio Just 
as the meeting was breaking up the other day to go a little more in 
detail about Mr. Wilson’s letter to the chairman dated June 19 relati 
to maintenance and operations which is the item we are discussi! 
now. What is not clear to my mind is that where you are spendi! 
for maintenance and operation approximately $3,200,000,000 th 
year, estimated as you did last year in 1953, $3,195,000,000 in 1952 
which is almost the same figure, why it is necessary to carry over ai 
amount of $1,860,000,000 in 1954, $1,959,000,000 in 1953 and $1.- 
749,000,000 in 1952 an estimate in ’55 of $1,770,000,000. You stated 
at that time that the bill would run over and there would be carryove: 
and you would carry that money over to start the fiscal year 

Why do you need such a large sum to be carried over? That 
what I do not understand. 

General Asensio. As I explained in part, Senator Saltonstall, eve: 
if there were no requirement for procurement, it would take 1 yea 
and part of another to reflect as expenditures all of the obligations 
that took place in the year of availability for obligations. ‘That i 
recognized by the Congress and that is why we have statutory author 
ity for 2 years of expenditure following the last year of availability for 
obligation. 

As a matter of fact, there are areas of procurement in the “Maint: 
nance and operations’? appropriation and there, because of th 
necessity for making contracts on competitive bids and taking th 
time for developing and printing specifications, advertising awards 
placing the contract, allowing time for delivery, we get of course a 
much greater unexpended balance carried over into subsequent 
periods. You do reach the point where your total, if your amount i 
comparable for several years, your total expenditures for any yea 
will tend to be the same as the new amount obligated, but it will 
come from three separate years of obligations. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Now, let me say this, as I understand it, in 
1953 the Congress gave you $3,600,000,000 for ‘‘Maintenance and 
operations” where the Air Force asked for $4 billion and when th: 
Air Foree asked for $790 million more than what we allowed. Yet 
there was carried over $1,860,000,000 or a very substantial sum, and 
within $100 million of the previous year, even though you did not get 
$800 million of what you asked for. 

Are the spare parts, the supplies and all taking 2 years to build up 
just like an airplane? Maintenance and operations, it seems to me, 
is something that comes and is consumed. 


EFFECT OF LEAD TIME 


General Asrensto. The lead times are relatively short, sir; but the 
reflection as expenditures of those after delivery and after the necessary 
administrative processing of bills and papers causes it to carry over 
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beyond the year immediately following obligation into the second year 
following. 

7 Senator SALTONSTALL. If you are going to spend an estimated $3.2 
billion, this year as you did last year, you are going to carry over 
$1,770,000,000 or over half of what you have to spend, why could we 
not cut down that carryover by even $400 million and not sacrifice 
anything? 

General AsENsIo. Sir, we cannot make the contract until the 
obligating authority is available. 
0 Senator SALTONSTALL. Under your $3.2 billion you are spending 
e how much is for salaries and current operations? What percentage is 
3 for salaries and what percentage is for supplies? 
: General Asrnsto. I| shall have to develop that information, sir. 

The information referred to appears on p. 1732 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Is it not essential that vou do, because 
there seems to me we could, without hurting the Air Force, without 

: hurting the buildup at all but just as a question of proper bookkeeping. 
General Asensto. I do not follow, sir, because we are here to seek 
obligating authority, not spending authority. The spending author- 
ty is part and parcel of the obligating authority which is the overall 
term, the inclusive term. 

Senator Frreuson. But it automatically follows, if we give you a 
dollar, it is immediately open to expenditure. 

General Asensto. Of course, sir. The obligating authority includes 
spending authority. The two are not separate. 

Senator Feraeuson. Why should you have the purchases wide 
open? 

General Asensto. We do not, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. I will ask this question as to why you want 
$1 billion when you already have $4 billion worth of spare parts 
scattered all over the world. 

General Asensio. We do not have the purchases open. We come 
here to ask you to review our requirements. 

Senator Ferauson. But you have it one and a half times more open 
than you need for the coming year. 

General Asenstro. Sir, there has been a great deal of effort and 
thought expended in the wrong direction on creating a new terminology 
of spending authority, which is already part of obligating authorit 
In the first instance, when the obligating authority was granted, the 
expenditure reflection was anticipated. Once the contract has been 
made and the expenditures are to be made at a later date and hence 
are reflected as unexpended balances, to refuse to allow the authority 
for the expenditures is to repudiate the contracts that have been 
authorized under obligating authority. 

Senator Ferauson. Did you mean to tell us that vou have obligated 
this $1 billion and that you are going to obligate it? 

General Asensto. I say, sir, that under the Maintenance and 
operations appropriation where we have availability for obligation 
during only 1 fiseal year, anything that is not obligated by the end 

f the fiseal vear is no longer ay ailalle for obligation 
Senator Fercuson. That is true, but certainly vou do not need any 
money for next vear’s labor cost, 1955, vou do not need any in 1954. 
General Asensto. We are not asking for those, sir. 


( 
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Senator FerGcuson. You do not need any, there is no doubt about 
that. 
General Asensio. That is correct, sir. 


LEAD TIME ON SPARE PARTS 


Senator Fercuson. What is your lead time on these spare parts 
General Asensto. We have a lead time of five and a half month 
Senator Fercuson. 5% months? 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Then it would run from 1 month to 10 months 
wr 11 months? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir, from 0 to about 11. 

Senator Ferguson. How much have you now in your surplus, 
inventory, how many billion dollars worth of these parts? 

General Asensio. Our system of presenting our requirements is 
to present the net requirement after taking into account our assets 

Senator Ferauson. I do not care what your system is. I wan 
to know how many surplus parts you have and where they are an 
how they are inventoried. 

Senator SarronstaLL. Now, Mr. Chairman, and General Asensio, 
this letter of Wilson says that within the 1954 budget there will hav: 
been financed since Korea an amount of $12.7 billion for aircraft 
spares and spare parts and spending $3.2 billion in 1954 you will stil 
have $9.5 billion of such equipment still in inventory or on order. So 
that Wison was saying that you would carry over an inventory of 
$9.5 billion of equipment. 

Now, what sticks in my mind, and I don’t understand it, because | 
do not want to stop you from operating properly, why you need suc! 
a large carryover if you are going to have in current operation, current 
maintenance all your salaries, all your overhead of food, all your over- 
head of gasoline, and so on. Now, what is the procurement on thes 
spare parts, what percentage of your operation and maintenance? 

General Asensro. It is rather confused at present. 

Senator Frerauson. You mean that Wilson did not properly present 
it? 

General AsEnsto. No, sir, I did not say that. 

Senator Fercuson. You say it is confused. 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. We are speaking of maintenance and 
operation. My statement with respect to lead times was confined t 
the maintenance and operations. Now you will find that in this 
particular figure that is mentioned in the document of which you spok: 
we have a reflection not only of the spares that are purchased out of 
maintenance and operations but also the spares that are purchased 
from program 120 in the Aircraft and related procurement appropria- 
tion. 

Senator Fereuson. Are you acquiring any new DC- 

General Asrensio. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

General Pichrer. They are not on contract. 

General AsEnsto. So we have here a combination. There is on 
column which shows P-120 funds, that reflects itself as originating 
in the Aircraft and related procurement appropriation. We seek to 
obtain concurrency of delivery of spare parts from the Aircraft and 


3's? 
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elated procurement appropriation with the aircraft that are on 
procurement, so that those aircraft may operate until project 411 in 
he Maintenance and operations appropriation can provide tollow-on 
support. 

Senator Fercuson. In other words, *you take the first year as part 
of the delivery of the plane? 

General Asensio. That is right, sir, and that means that where the 
plane itself has not been delivered, the spares have not been delivered 
‘ither nor were they planned for delivery until that point. 

Senator Fxrcuson. You have not taken spare deliveries before 
plane delivery? 

General AsEnsio. I think that we have had most of our effort 
directed toward trying to obtain concurrency. The manufacturer is 
yrone to concentrate on the plane or the main item of aircraft rather 
than the spares. 

Senator Fercuson. My question was not quite that. I asked if it 
was never. 


SPARE PARTS PRECEDING DFLIVERY OF AIRCRAFT 


General Asensio I cannot state that it has never been the case 
that the spare parts delivery preceded the delivery of the aircraft 
I do state that that is most unusual. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Now. General Asensiro, in checking through 
these figures, on aircraft procurement you are going to carry over 
2% times what you spend. Ir other than aircraft procurement you 
are going to carry over 3% times what you spend. In operations and 
maintenance you are going to carry over about 60 percent of what 
you spend. So that in this operations aad maintenance you are 
carrying over less than 1.6 as opposed to 2% and as opposed to 31s. 

Now, if that is true and you are carrying over all in this procure- 
ment, why could you not cut that carryover down still further? 1 do 
not want to take the time now, but 1 would appreciate very much 
sitting down with you in the back room somewhere and understanding 
that. 

General AsENnsio. 1 would be delighted, sir, because I am afraid 
there has been a great deal of misunderstanding on these fiscal 
procedures. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I am just a simple bookkeeper, but I just do 
not understand that figure. If you can tell me what percentage of 
operation and maintenance goes into the food, gasoline and on con- 
sumption and how much of the percentage goes into operation and 
procurement of spare parts, we may get somewhere, but it seems to 
me you are carrying over more than necessary. 

General Asensto. I shall be happy to develop that information, 
sir. 

(See p. 1732.) 

Senator Fercuson. Who is responsible for the amount of carryover 
you claim you have to have? 

General Asensio. I would say that the facts of life are responsible, 
sir. 

Mr. Moore. May I make a clarifying statement off the record, 
Mr. Chairman? 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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General Asensio. We find the last 3 weeks approximately the pay- 
roll, which is a very current item, is reflected as an expenditure 
the following fiscal vear. 

Senator Fereuson. That is only a month on the payroll. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir, but I was mentioning the fact that wit] 
regard to preserving the entity of the fiscal year with regard to ey 
penditures we were not pure in any area, even in what would seem to 
be these easiest ones. 

Senator SALTONSTALL, I will not bore the rest of the committe 
any more. I would appreciate very much, General, if you would get 
the percentage of current stuff, the percentage of procurement and th 
percentage of carryover bills for current consumption. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir; 1 shall be happy to. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

Of the $3,200 million estimated obligations for fiscal year 1954, $1,142 millio 
represents obligations in procurement areas and $2,058 million represents the loca 
purchase of personal services (salaries, wages of civilian employees), utilitic 
contractual services, supplies and services, and‘other day-to-day costs. 

expenditures in fiscal year 1954, also estimated at $3,200 million, will be divide 
approximately $1,400 million to the liquidation of prior fiscal year obligations, and 
$1,800 million to the liquidation of current fiscal year obligations. The $1,800 
million expenditures against fiscal year 1954 obligating authority will in turn b 
subdivided into $400 million for payments on deliveries of procurement items and 
$1,400 million for the liquidation of obligations for current consumable cost 
This latter amount, when subtracted from $2,058 million obligations for consun 
able costs leaves an estimated $658 million (or 32 percent) in this category to be 
carried over into fiscal year 1955 for expenditure. It is to be noted, however, that 
expenditure carryovers in this category will be reduced to about $250 million 
within 3 months after the close of the fiscal year and to about $150 million within 
6 months after that period 

Of the $1,142 million obligations in the procurement areas, approximately 
$742 million (or 65 percent) will not be expended prior to June 30, 1984. Of this 
unexpended amount, $142 million represents deliveries made in fiscal year 1954 
which will be carried over into fiscal year 1955 for expenditure early in that period, 
due to the normal administrative processes of placing bills in line for payment, 
reserves for contract settlements, ete. 

Senator SaALronsTALy. And sit down with me somewhere. 
reserve the right to question you again on the record. 

General Asgenstio. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALToNsTALL. I thank the chairman very much. 

Senator Frereuson. I am having the same trouble you are having. 
Do you contend that the $9% billion of such equipment still in 
inventory or on order is not a correct statement? 

General Asgensio. Sir, the figures were not developed with our 
participation. 

: on ; ha 

Senator Ferauson. Therefore, do you mean to infer from that 
they could not be correct? 

General Asensto. Sir, I infer only that I cannot subscribe to 
their correctness because following the same procedures I come to 
a total of approximately $5,400,000,000. 

Senator Frerauson. You claim that $9% billion should be $5.4 
billion? 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 


CARRYOVER OF SPARE PARTS 


Senator Fercuson. Then you would have a carryover of spare 
parts or in inventory or on order of $5% billion; is that right? 
General AsEensIo. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Fercuson. You mean to say to the committee that you 
cannot get along with any cut on that item? 

General Asensio. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. And your consumption for a whole year runs 
about what? What does it run, around $3,600 million? On page 3, 
fund programed, Air Force project 120 is $3,290,204,000, and project 
$11 is $860,532,000, a total of $4,150,736,000. Your actual consump- 
tion was $479,636,000. Your difference was $3,671 million, is that 
right? 

General Asensto. My figures are slightly different. What has 
happened here is that in the delineation of project 120 there was 
included in the figure you have just read $368,025,000, which was 
provided for complete aircraft spare engines. Those I have excluded 
from the category of spares. 

Senator FErauson. Why are they not spare parts; they are not 
for any particular plane? 

General AsEensio. They are spares rather than spare parts, sil 

Senator Fercuson This covers aircraft spares and parts. That is 
the heading “Aircraft spares and spare parts.”’ 

General Asensio. As long as we recognize that $368,025,000 is 
devoted to the requirement for spare engines within the spares and 
spare-parts figures, it amounts to the same thing 

Senator Fercuson. Have you looked at page 3 of the Wilson state- 
ment? 

General Asrenstio. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you claim there are many figures on there 
that are wrong? 

General Asensrio. My figures do not conform with those figures, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. You cannot reconcile these figures then? 

General AsENsio. Sir? 

Senator Fercuson. You cannot reconcile these figures on page 3? 

General Asrensro. I cannot, sir. 


HOUSE ACTION 


Senator SALTONSTALL. From talking to the general down there, 
the house committee actually took $150 million off this figure, did 
they not? 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that the House had the same feeling to 
a degree that I have been trying to bring out here. 

General Asensio. The House indicated in their committee report 
the specific areas of application of their reductions. 

Senator Feracuson. What did they say? 

General Asensio. There are several pages in their report 

Senator Fercuson. Refer to the pages. 

General Asensio. The statements on ‘“‘Maintenance and opera- 
tions” start on page 48 of the committee print and include the top of 
page 5f. 

Senator Ferauson. On page 49 they say: 

Since the beginning of the Korean war, $11,465,354,000 has been made 
able for the procurement of spare parts, and the request for fiscal 


ontains an additional $1,238,870,000 for a total of $12,704,224,000, of 
$2,429,193,000 was or is to be financed from this appropriation account 
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mated consumption cumulative since Korea to the end of fiscal year 1954 will 
only $1,670,782,000 leaving an unused balance in stock or on order 
$11,033,442,000. 

That is exactly what is on page 3 of the Wilson letter. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 


STORAGE PROBLEM 


Senator Ferauson (continues reading): 


Fortunately a large portion of these spares have not been delivered and will 1 
be for some tinge yet in the future; otherwise, the Air Force would be faced wit! 
serious storage problem. 

The committee is greatly concerned about the spare-parts situation and fe« 
that a careful look should be taken into the overall spar-parts program to det« 
mine that there is not an enormous overstocking. The Air Force should be pr 
pared to present a full explanation of spare-parts policies and practices as well 
actual stocks on hand and on order when the fiscal year 1955 appropriation requ 
is presented to the committee. 

Are they not backing up and saying what is in the Wilson statement 

General Asensio. It is obvious, sir, that that statement was thi 
source of the figures that they have used. I believe that otherwi 
we would not have such a coincidence with respect to the figure of 
$11,033 ,432,000. 

Senator Ferauson. Is Senator Saltonstall correct when he say 
they took the amount off, having in mind these figures? 

General Asensro. No, sir; I believe not, sir. They have state 
here that we are expected to make a completely reconciled disclosure o 
our totals at the time of the presentation of the 1955 budget request 
I believe there is one other matter which is specifically applicable he: 
which should be taken into account, sir. That is this: that this pr 
gram for maintenance and operations was developed against a specif 
limitation fixed by the Bureau of the Budget of $3,200,000,000. I: 
our computations we obtain a figure of $3,384,403,000 by the applica 
tion of all our criteria. Consequently, we had to take arbitrary action 
to make our totals conform with the limitation. We have applied 
this arbitrary action in this fashion, and we do not know right now 
whether we can live with these figures because the final details of th 
program, the revised program, 120 wings, have not been run out to 
the last item. 

In project 411 we have requested $300 million, which means an 
arbitrary reduction of $31,658,000. 

In project 414, $100 million in request, arbitrary reduction o 
$21,780,000. In project 421, request $111,696,000, arbitrary reduc 
tion of $5,129,000. Project 431, requested $574,242,000, arbitrary 
reduction of $33,486,000. Project 440, requested $202,824 000 
arbitrary reduction of $22,536,000. Project 450, requested $489, 
960,000, arbitrary reduction of $54,440,000, Project 460, requested 
$70,200,000, arbitrary reduction of $7,800,000. Program 480, re 
quested $143,910,000, arbitrary reduction of $7,574,000. 

We have requested $3,200,000,000 and have been enabled to do so 
only by arbitrary reductions in the total sum of $184,403,000. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. So that this expenditure of $3.2 billion 
which is the figure we have been talking about, in 1954 and in 1953 
results in an arbitrary reduction, is only obtained by making arbitrary 
reduction of $184 million. 

General Asensio. That is correct, sir. 
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FURTHER DISCUSSION OF HOUSE ACTION 


Senator SALTONSTALL. The House makes a further arbitrary 

luction of $150 million; is that correct? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. There is not indication in the com- 

ttee report at any rate that the arbitrary reductions imposed by the 

Force have been taken into account in these other considerations. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You say that Mr. Wilson is unnecessarily 

jitrary when he says that the Air Force requested $790 million 

ore last year or total of $4.4 billion and the Congress cut $222 mil- 
m instead of increasing it by 600, I think it is, that you people 

juested, and yet in the end you carried over $1,860,000,000, which 
; the same as the year previous. 

General Asensto. Sir, we are mixing up obligations and expendi- 
ires again in this particular statement. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I do not mean to mix them up, but I see 
vhat you mean. 

General Asensio. The expenditure carryover is incidental to the 
bligations and bears no direct relationship for the purposes of getting 
t the heart of this problem. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I do not want to mix you up any further. 

ill not try to mix myself up any further. If you will give me the 

‘centages, I will not take the time of the committee 

General ASENSIO. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Do I understand that before you confer with 

Secretary of Defense, you insist that this cannot be done; this 
nnot be reduced $150 million? 

General Asensro. Sir, I state that we have really an accumulation 

re of $150 million plus $184 million, which is an assessment against 

requirements of the Air Force at the present moment. One 
tem of $184 million was applied by the Air Force in order to present 
to the Congress within a total limitation of $3,200,000,000 its require- 
lent in the appropriation ‘Maintenance and operations’. The 
ther item, which will be handled in due course through established 
procedures, is an indicated committee recommendation of a further 
duction in the Maintenance and operations appropriation of the 
\ir Force of $150 million. I am making no official reclama on this 
at the present time because the procedures for that are well established. 

If 1 am asked for an opinion, naturally I will say that inasmuch as 
e have subjected our requirements to considerable review, I feel 

that we cannot readily accommodate to this further reduction. 

Senator Ferauson. Are you going along with the further reduction 

of 184? 

General Aspensto. We have imposed it ourselves, sir. I simply ask 

that the committee be cognizant of our action in that respect. 

Senator Ferauson. On page 49 of the House it covers that: 

The reduction from the January budget submission is accounted for largely by 

‘orresponding reduction of around 2 million hours in the proposed flying hour 

gram. The further reductions reeommended by the committee are for the 
irpose of reflecting anticipated savings in an adjustment in the amount of 

called proficiency flying; in funds for maintenance spares, spare parts and 
ipplies for the operation of aircraft; in logistical support operations, particularly 
such services as MATS, and a general improvement in the utilization cf civilian 
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employees; and in funds for services and property furnished the Air Fore 
foreign governments 
You have read that? 
General Asrensio. Yes, sir; I have studied this over the weeke) 
sir 
COST OF PLANES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Senator Ferauson. To change the subject, did you figure out h 
much it cost to fly the planes in foreign countries? 

General ACKERMAN. $80 an hour, and that applied to the avera 
flying hours logged against attaché aircraft projects to an over 
average cost per aircraft of approximately $37,000 per annum. 

Senator Frerauson. That is over and above the salaries of th 
officers and the spare parts and depreciation? 

General ACKERMAN. The salaries of the officers are not part of it 
but the spare parts and all maintenance expenses are included. 

General Asensro. This is for spare parts, for fuel and oil, and fo 
maintenance services. 

Senator Ferauson. Fuel and oil and spare parts would be $37,000 
a year? 

Colonel McGuire. Inclusive of depot maintenance. 

Senator Ferguson. How much is depot maintenance in_ thes 
foreign countries? 

Colonel McGuire. We compute that on an Air Force-wide average 
because of the fact that we have aircraft in some 38 foreign countries 
and it will vary widely from country to country, of course. 

Senator Ferauson. | understood you charged the State Depart- 
ment $90 an hour. 

Colonel M« GUIRE. Yes, sir; that is correct, 

Senator Ferauson. How do you get $80? 

Colonel McGuire. That was a very rapid calculation, Senator, and 
the average cost per flying hour is, in fact, slightly in excess of $90 

Senator Frrauson. Do you really think you can maintain a plan 
in a foreign country for $37,000 a year? 

Colonel McGuire. Yes, sir 

Senator Ferauson. A DC-3? 

Colonel McGuire. Yes, sir. 

General AckERMAN. These are solid figures, sir, based on Air Force 
wide experience. We use our own depots a great deal, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Yes, but I would like to know what it includes. 
Will you get for the record what it includes? 

General ACKERMAN. Yes, sir; we will be glad to. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 1726.) 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Senator McCarran, have you any further 
questions? 

Senator McCarran. No. 

Senator Ferguson. Senator Hayden? 

Senator Haypgen. No. 

Senator Ferauson. What is the next subject? 

General Asensio. Project 484, which is air mission offices, 

Senator Ferauson. Is that the air mission in South America 
Central America? 
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AIR MISSION OFFICES 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. SAMUEL H. RUNYAN, PLANNING OFFICER, 
MILITARY MISSION BRANCH, FLIGHT DIVISION, DIRECTORATE 
OF OPERATIONS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS. 


GENERAL STATEMEN'I 


Senator Ferauson. Proceed please, Major Runyan 

Major Runyan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
funds under project 484 provide for the Air Force expenses meidental 
to the promotion of better relations with other countries of the Western 
Hemisphere, including the maintenance and operations of United 
States Air Force missions in Latin-American countries and the Joint 
Brazil-United States Military Commission in Rio de Janeiro 

Under existing policies, the task of the Department of the Air Force 
is to provide training and indoctrination of Air Forces in Latin 
American countries through the medium of military cooperation and 
assistance, and to foster the development of a Latin-American orienta- 
tion toward United States Air Force methods and objectives 

This fund request has been based upon the operation of 15 United 
States Air Force Latin-American missions and the Joint Brazil-United 
States Military Commission. Provision has been made in this esti- 
mate for the 14 missions, and the Commission which were in operation 
as of the end of fiscal year 1952 as well as a full-year operation of the 
additional mission that became operational during fiscal year 1953. 

Funds in the amount of $350,000 are requested r: the maintenance 
and operations activities of the missions and the Commission. The 


sum of $88,000 is required for the operation of is United States Air 
Foree School for Latin Americans. 

The justification you have before you reflects in more detail exam- 
ples of the method of computation used in determining the require- 
ments for the air missions and the inter-American relations program. 


MISSIONS IN LATIN AMERICA 


Senator Frraeuson. What I wanted to know about these missions in 
Latin America; do each of the services have missions in Latin America? 

Major Runyan. Yes, sir. That is, in some of the countries 

Senator Frrauson. The Air, the Army, and the Navy? 

Major Runyan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you know why all services have to be 
represented, why this could not be combined in a military mission, 
since you have unification? 

Major Runyan. Sir, these missions are set up on a bilateral agree- 
ment between the countries. 

Senator Fereuson. Do all the countries have the three missions 
here? 

Major Runyan. Sir, I cannot say that all of them do. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you mean that we are duty bound by these 
agreements to have missions, have the three missions? 

Major Runyan. We are required to have the Air Force missions 
by these agreements; as for the other services, | cannot say, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. You mean that we bind ourselves in agreement 
that we will have a mission in their country? 
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Major Runyan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. An Air Force mission? 

Major Runyan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. Will you bring one of these agreements wu; 
here? 

Major Runyan. I have one here, sir. 


PERSONNEL 


Senator Frerauson. How does the Military Assistance Adviso1 
Group personnel fit into these missions? ; 

Major Runyan. Sir, they are not a part of the United States Ai 
Force Latin American missions except for an interim arrangement 
whereby some of the missions are acting in behalf of the Militar 
Assistance Advisory Groups. 

Senator Frrcuson. Is there an Air Force officer attached to th 
Military Assistance Advisory Groups. 

Major Runyan. Not any Air For:e mission personnel, sir. 

Senator FurGuson. Is anyone attached? 

Major Runyan. The Military Assistance Advisory Groups ar 
set up so that they have Air Force people, yes, sir. 

General Asensio. The Military Assistance Advisory Groups ar 
in all instances I believe headed by an officer, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. What does it cost for a mission in these Latin 
American countries in your service? 

Major Runyan. It varies from country to country. 


SPECIAL ALLOWANCES 


Senator SaALTONsTALL. Have you been asked the question, what 
special allowance do the mission members get? Was that questior 
asked you? 

General Asensio. No, sir. This is the group. 

Senator SALTONsTALL. Will you answer that question, please? 

Major Runyan. Sir, that varies in different countries, depending 
upon the cost of living. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. It is based on the same general thing as a 
military attaché then? 

Major Runyan. No, sir, it is not. It is different in that a man who 
is a representative of the United States Air Force in a country is an 
accredited member. In other words, he, as a contract member, is 
paid by the host government. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that then where there is a man who is 
a member of a mission, he is paid by the foreign government? 

Major Runyan. He is paid a certain amount of additional compen- 
sation by the foreign government. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. He gets his own salary from us? 

Major Runyan. Yes, sir. 
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CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Senator SALTONSTALL. You have one item of $93,000 for civilian 
personnel and another item of $94,000 for additional compensation. 
What is involved in those two items? 

Major Runyan. The civilian personnel requirement is for the 
salary payments of the stenographers or secretaries. We have in most 
cases one civilian employee in each mission. With the exception of 
our joint commission in Brazil, they are all natives. We have no 
United States civilians in the Latin American Air Force missions 
(hey are all natives whose salaries are lower than would be required 
for United States civilians. The pay for civilian personnel totals 
$93,000. Now, the additional compensation is that money which is 
required for official representation. 

Senator McCarran. You gave us a copy of the so-called agreement 
between this country and Cuba. 

Major Runyan. Yes, sir; that is a typical one, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Do you have one with every country in South 
(America? 

Major Runyan. Yes, sir; wherever we have a mission there is a 
separate agreement. 

Senator McCarran. Do you have one in every country in South 
America? 

Major Runyan. We do not have missions in Argentina, the Domin- 
ican Republic, or Panama. 

Senator McCarran. You do not have one in Panama? 

Major Runyan. No, sir. 


ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION 


Senator SALTONSTALL. What is this item of $94,000 for additional 
compensation? 

Major Runyan. As I explained, sir, it is for increased expenses 
resulting from these specific duty assignments. 

Senator SaLTronsTaLt. Now, dependents’ education, I note a 
equest of $47,000 for 151 school children, at $311 per student. Has 
ach mission used the same formula to arrive at that average? 

General Asensio. This average amount per student comes within 
the overall defense-wide limitation of $225 as contained in the general 
provisions of the law. The adjustment to arrive at the average is 
handled by the Department of Defense because of the variation in 
cost in different localities. The amount that is shown here as an 
iverage cost is purely resultant after considering the cost at each 
particular location. 

Senator SatronsTALu. That has no significance in and of itself 

General Asensro. No, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Are there any further questions on that 
subject? If not, we will go on to the next subject. 

General Asensro. Program 440 is our next subject. 


9 
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PERSONNEL 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. NORRIS B. HARBOLD, DIRECTOR OF 
TRAINING, OFFICE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL: 
COL. G. B. DANY, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF TRAINING, OFFICE 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL; COL. W. B. CLARK, 
DEPUTY FOR PROGRAMS AND BUDGET, DIRECTORATE OF 
TRAINING, OFFICE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 


TRAINING SUPPORT 


General AseNsio. Our principal witness on this program is General 
Harbold who has a statement. 

Senator Ferauson. We will receive that statement at this time. 

General HArsoip. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
budget program 440 provides for all expenses under the maintenance: 
and operations appropriation which are identifiable as direct costs of 
the various Air Force training programs, and includes training equip 
ment and supplies required for approved training programs of opera 
tional commands. ‘These training programs are confined to the 
training of individuals. I will not discuss unit or organizational 
training, since they are covered in other portions of the maintenanc: 
and operations budget estimates. 

We have divided individual training into six main classifications, as 
follows: (1) Flying training; (2) Basie military training; (3) Technical 
training; (4) Professional training; (5) Reserve training; and (6) Air 
Force Reserve Officers’ Traiving Corps. 


FLYING TRAINING 


Flying training is divided into two categories, pilot training and 
aircrew (observer) training. 

A new 4-phase pilot training program was established during the 
second quarter of fiscal year 1953. 

This program consists of a preflight phase of 3 months, a combined 
flight sereening and primary phase of 6 months, a basic phase of 5 
months, and an advanced phase of approximately 3 months. 

The total course consists of 370 flying hours and 1,500 military 
training and academic hours. Jet-fighter graduates receive 150 hours 
in jet aircraft within the total flying hours. 

All graduates are qualified to perform full flying duties including 
combat missions in & wingman position upoD assignme nt to a tactical 
organizatior . 

The 4-phase system permits class entries to be increased from 8 to 23 
per year. This integrates the basic and advanced training phases and 
smooths out the peaks and valleys in student inputs on any one 
individual station, with an attendant increase in efficiency of utilization 
of aircraft, instructor persornel, ard equipment. It stabilizes aviation 
cadet procurement and permits better distribution of graduates from 
the program. 
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The first class has already completed the preflight phase at Lackland 
Force Base. As anticipated, the 3 months’ period has served to 
eliminate approximately 10 percent of the class, who failed physical 
checks, who lacked proper motivation, or who could not meet 
military and academic standards. Under the previous program, a 
month preflight provided only negligible screening; hence most 
eliminations for the above-cited reasons came only after some costly 
f] ving hours he id been ac quried. 

The light-plane or flight-screening phase will permit additional 
attrition, of approximately LO percent of those students who formerly 
were attrited for fear of flying, lack of motivation, and inaptness in 
the more expensive and heavier trainer aircraft. Therefore, by the 
time the light-plane phase is completed under the new 4-phase plan, 
approximately 60 percent of those who cannot measure up to Air Force 
pilot standards are out of the pilot-training program without having 
consumed any of the more costly aircraft flying hours. 

Additional benefits will accrue in the primary, basic, and advanced 
courses. Less elimination in these phases will insure better return on 
the more expensive aircraft hours. The students will have completed 
a major portion of military and academic training, permitting them to 
concentrate to a greater extent on their flying training. Further, 
because of early eliminations, fewer students will be under training 
n these phases to produce the same number of graduates. 

The present annual pilot training rate of 7,200 will be maintained 
throughout fiscal year 1954. Pilot training for the mutual defens« 
assistance program and for the Air National Guard is included in the 
7,200 pilot training rate. 


OBSERVER TRAINING 


The second category of flying training is other aircrew (observer 
training. Other aircrew (observer) trainees are defined as all aircrew 
oflicer personnel other than pilots and medical personnel. Skills 
included in this group are navigation, bombardment, radar operation, 
electronic countermeasures, aircraft performance engineer, and air- 
borne-armament operations. 

Aircrew (observer) training also entered into a new plan of operation 
during the current fiscal year. Similar to the pilot-training program, 
the airerew (observer) program consists of four phases: preflight 
primary, basic and advanced. The preflight phase is also concen- 
trated at Lackland Air Force Base and provides a positive means of 
eliminating academically weak students and those with marginal 
probability of successfully completing the training. The primary 
phase provides students with a firm foundation of knowledge and skills 
common to all aircrew specialties (primarily, principles of electronics 

and navigation). The basie phase is designed to specialize graduates 
of primary in one of the several aircrew-skill areas. The advanced 
phase is designed to combine skilled individuals (pilots, navigators, 
bombardiers, and other crew members) into highly qualified combat 
Leams. 

ANTICIPATED ECONOMIES 


Kconomies in this plan are expected to result from: 

1. Concentration of preflight at Lackland without additional facility 
requirement, and utilization of the vacated facilities on observer 
stations for observer flying training purposes; 
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2. Elimination of marginal students during preflight before cost 
flying hours are consumed; 

3. Consolidation of curricula into fewer fundamental courses and 
consequently, more efficient utilization of training devices and equ 
ment 

Stabilizing the pilot-training rate at 7,200 permits the release o! 
stations previously scheduled for attainment of the 12,000 rate duri: 
fiscal year 1954. Two primary flying stations will not be activate 
and two other installations can be diverted for utilization by oth 
commands. Facilities previously programed for fiscal year 195 
under the 12,000 pilot training rate will not be required. 

In fiscal year 1954, 33 flying-training stations are required: 
Contract primary schools 
Military vrimary school 
Multiencine basie schools 
Single-ens ine basic schoc ls 
Advanced schools " 

Aircrew (observer) schools 
Pilot instructor school 
Helicopter and liaison school 


Total 
BASIC MILITARY TRAINING 


Basic military training is the next category of individual trainin 
Basic military training consists of initial processing, basic milita: 
training and orientation of all airmen, except reservists, who con 
into the Air Force direct from civilian life. 

The number of personnel to receive basic military training in 
given fiscal year is, of course, directly related to the number of airm: 
who are brought in from civilian life during the fiscal year. Tl 
number is directly related to the number of airmen on band at th 
beginning of the fiscal year; the net losses of airmen during the fisc: 
vear due to deaths, physical discharges, expiration of terms of servic 
release of reservists, etc.; and the end fiseal year strength to | 
achieved. 

The estimate before you is based on an intake of 88,700 new recru 
during fiscal year 1954 to achieve an end fiscal vear 1954 strength « 
960,000. This intake of new personnel will result in an average 
15,000 students in training during fiscal year 1954. 

The fiscal year 1954 basic military training program will be accon 
plished on 3 basic military training stations: Lackland Air For 
Base, Tex.; Sampson Air Force Base, N. Y.; and Parks Air For 
Base, Calif. 

In addition to basic military training 


m) 


conducted on basic military training bases: 


the following will also | 


Aver 
numbe 
tra 
Officers candidate school 
Officers basic military training 
Air base defense training 
Pilot and observer preflight training 
Pacific Coast Overseas Replacement Center 


Total 
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TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Technical training provides the formal school training necessary 
o qualify officers and airmen to perform at the semiskilled, skilled, 
and supervisory technical-skill levels required by the Air Force. The 
equirement for trained personnel in all the skills is determined period- 
cally and is related directly to the force composition of the Air 
Foree by unit, and the skill requirements to man each unit. Starting 
from the end fiseal year 1953 inventory, the additional skills to man 
new units and the anticipated losses throughout fiscal year 1954 
enerate the training requirement. 

The estimate before you indicates the average number of students 
n training to be 49,800 on military bases, 3,500 in Army and Navy 
schools, and 800 in factory training. 

The Air Training Command technical-training program will be con- 
ducted on the 7 existing techmical training bases: Amarillo Air Force 
Base, TOx.; Chanute Air Force Base, Ill.; Warren Air Force Base, 
Wyo.; Keesler Air Force Base, Miss.; Lowry Air Force Base, Colo 
Scott Air Force Base, [ll.; and Sheppard Air Force Base, Tex. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Professional education, as conducted under the supervision of the 
Air University, provides a coordinated program of professional educa- 
tion for Air Force personnel within one integrated system of schools. 
This program is designed to increase the military, scientific, technical, 
and medical education of Air Force personnel. 

Military education is designed to equip officers with the knowl« dge 
and skills necessary for assuming progressively more important 
assignments in command and staff positions at all levels of Air Force 
organization. Military education is offered by the Air War College 
and the Air Command and Staff School at Maxwell Air Force Base, 
Ala. 

The Air Force requirement for military education exceeds thi 
capacity of Air University facilities; therefore the students selected 
to attend the Air University are carefully screened. The students 
for the Air War College are selected by a central selection board of 
general officers. Student quotas for the Air Command and Staff 
School are prorated to each major Air Command, and the students 
are selected in accordance with the Air Force career development 
program. 

The number of officers in training in the military education program 
at Maxwell Air Force Base for fiscal year 1954 will be 2,110. In 
addition, an average of 170 students will be in training in joint service 
schools, schools of other services, and foreign schools. 

Scientific and technical education, in such fields as nuclear physics, 
guided missiles, meteorology, etc., is offered by the Air Force In- 
stitute of Technology, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, 
Ohio. Training is conducted imresidence and at selected civilian 
institutions throughout the country. All scientific and technical 
education is to meet a specific Air Force job requirement. The major 
air commander is required to endorse each application. Graduates 
must serve a minimum of 3 years in an assignment utilizing the 
scientific knowledge acquired. 


33872—53—pt. 2 17 
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The fiscal year 1954 program for the Institute of Technology pr 
vides for an average of 2,700 students in training. 

The Air University supervises the Extension Course Institut 
which produces extension courses supplementing the in-residen: 
courses of the Air University and Air Training Command. Thes 
extension courses are of great importance in the officer career prograi 
inasmuch as all officers cannot attend the resident courses. Th 
extension course program also affords opportunity for airmen t 
pursue leadership, management, and technical courses. Based upo: 
last year’s experience, the enrollment for fiscal year 1954 is estimate 
at 75,000. 

RESERVE TRAINING PROGRAM 


The Reserve training program for fiscal year 1954 is phased towar: 
an end year participation of 21,707 officers and airmen. 

This training will be conducted within the following structure: 

(a) Four district offices, which are presently in existence, will per 
form the administrative and training support for units and individual 
of all reserve forces located within their assigned areas of responsibility 

(6) Twenty combat wings and six flying training wings will b 
operated, affording training for 5,162 officers and 8,265 airmen. 

(ce) Two depot wings will provide unit training for support typ: 
units. End year manning strength for this portion of the program 
totals 215 officers and 365 airmen. 

(d) Fifty specialist training centers will be established to provide 
individual technical training for 3,680 officers and 4,020 airmen of 
which 50 percent are paid participants. 


AIR FORCE RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS PROGRAM 


Responsibility for the Air Foree ROTC program was transferred in 
August 1952 to the Air University in order that the Air Force might 
have one agency for all officer education. 

The Air University was charged with the development of a new 
college level course of study for the ROTC. A special curriculum 
planning group, consisting of both military and civilian educators, 
produced a draft course of study last spring; after careful review by 
panels of training officers and leaders in higher education it was 
approved in final form in July. The new course, which will go into 
effect. this fall, deals with three major areas of study: The World of 
Air Power, The Employment of Military Aviation, and the Air Force 
Officer. The new course puts emphasis on the flying aspects of an 
Air Force career and on the laying of a firm foundation for the making 
of an effective officer. The enrollment in the Air Foree ROTC will 
average 132,450 in fiscal year 1954 at a total of 188 institutions. 

Approximately 28,000 advanced course students will participate 
in the fiscal year 1954 summer camp program. ‘There are two general 
objectives for the summer camp portion of the course of study: first, 
to take practical application of the courses covered in the freshman, 
sophomore, and junior years, and second, to give the individual an 
opportunity to live under military conditions—in most cases for 
the first time. 

One hundred and thirty-one separate camps will be conducted in 
fiscal year 1954. This wide distribution of camps permits the sched- 
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uling of smaller groups, resulting in better supervision and instruction 
‘he commands are better able to support the smaller camps, and 
student participation in base activities and particularly in familiariza- 
tion flying has been enhanced. Command reports of lest summer's 
camps enthusistically endorse the camp program and their surveys 
show that the students benefit greatly from the program. 

The Air Force ROTC is a proven means whereby the service can 
secure and train the large numbers of highly intelligent, well-educated, 
highly competent junior officers who are required to staff the peace- 
time establishment and to officer a war strength Air Force 

Senator FrrGuson. I note, General, that in the past your rate 
of obligation for training has been low in the first 11 months of the 
year and disproportionately high in the last month. What does 
this indicate to you? 

General Harsoup. This was in ‘‘Maintenance and operations,” sir? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 

General Asensio. That trend would not appear to hold particularly 
for 1953, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. It did for 1952. 

General Asensio. I would have to check that, sir. For 1953 our 
total availability for obligation is $226,981,000. Our obligations as 
of May 31, $208,588,000 

Senator Feracuson. How much is that in the last month? 

General Asensio0. It leaves 8.11 percent for obligation in the last 
month and at a uniform rate that would be 8.334 percent per montb. 

Senator Fsrauson. You say then that it is not a fact as far as 
your obligation is concerned? 

General Asrensio. Not for 1953, sir. 

Senator Fmerauson. What about 1951? 

General Asrensio. I shall have to develop that information. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 

As of the end of fiscal year 1951, a total of $215,894,730 had heen obligated 
under budget program 440 Approximately 74 percent of the obligations were 
recorded in the first 11 months of the fiscal year. The obligation of 26 percent 
of the available funds during the last month of the fiseal year reflects the planned 
buildup in the Air Force training program which began during that fiscal year 
Additional funds in the amount of $30,000,000 to provide for the increase in 
training objectives were made available on June 1, 1951, as a result of the fourth 
supplemental budget request to the Congress. 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS 


Senator Fercuson. Has there been any money transferred from 
1953 to other projects out of 440? 

General AsrEnsio. Sir, there have been transfers in and out. 

Senator Ferauson. How much out? 

General Asrnsio. I shall have to total up these amounts, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Will you put those in the record? 

General AsEensto. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

During fiscal year 1953, the total fund availability, including reimbursements, 
for budget program 440 was reduced from $264,939,000 to $227,052,100, a de- 
crease of $37,886,900. Of this amount, $15,328,350 represented an adjustment 
necessitated by the requirement that costs of the Korean conflict be absorbed 
within the “Maintenance and operations’? appropriation. An additional 
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$15.992,900 reflects a reduction in previously programed objectives in accordanes 
with policies and directives of the present administration. The remaining amount 
$6,565,650 was transferred to other fund areas, either to support high priority 
program elements or due to the transfer of command jurisdiction of installation 
or activities for which the funds had originally been provided. 

Senator Ferauson. Now, are there any transferred out that 
were not strictly for training equipment? Or did you buy any equip- 
ment which was not strictly training equipment? 

General Asensto. From a review of the particular entries here, sir, 
I can find nothing in the particular category you mentioned. 

Senator Ferauson. Will vou check it so that you can give it on 
the record whether or not any of them are? 

General Asgensio. Yes, sir 

The information referred to follows:) 


Witt the total amount of funds transferred out of budget program 440, o 
912,000 was associated with the procurement of training equipment and sup 
t44 Of this amount $4,188,000 represented a reduction 
olicies of the administration; $700,000 was also transferred 
areas to support the cost of the Korean conflict The remainir 
$24,000, originally provided for training equipment, was transferred 


hin budget program 440 in order to support the costs, chargeable to projec 
143, of refresher pilot training of Air Force reservists 


POSSIBLE SAVINGS BY COMMERCIAL TRAINING 


Senator Ferauson. Senator Long indicated to the committee or 
gave us evidence along the line that tremendous savings could be made 
if you would have your training done commercially. What would you 
say on that? 

General Asensrio. General Harbold is prepared to speak on that, 
sir, because both for flying and technical training the matter has been 
exhaustively examined. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you want to speak on that? 

General Harsoup. Yes, sir. In the matter of flying training we 
have in the primary training itself gone to contract training fo 
practically all of that particular category. So far as our technical 
training is concerned, we have the capacity within our own organiza- 
tion to do the training, and, we believe, because of the housekeeping 
problem particularly, it is more economical to continue as we are now 
within our own system. We do, however, have certain contract train- 
ing in fields in which we do not have the equipment, and that training 
is done at the factory generally. 

Senator Ferauson. Are you adding any equipment on this item 
so that you can do more with the Air Force? 

General Harsoutp. We have a change in equipment types to keep 
abreast of the aircraft that we have, but other than that there is no 
increase. 

ADDITIONAL EQUIPMENT 


Senator Ferguson. How much are you adding this year in 
equipment? 

Colonel CLARK. $2,841,000, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Is there anything in this $2 million that you 
are now telling me about that would be outside of just adding to the 
present training as far as efficiency is concerned? Or are you setting 
up some new training facilities? 
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Colonel Cuark. No, sir; no new training facilities. It would be in 
the area of revised courses, purchasing of equipment to bring the course 
more in line with new aircraft and equipment in the field 

Senator Fercuson. That is going to cost .in the coming year 
$2 million? 

Colonel CLark. Sir, I gave you an incorrect figure on that. It is 
$5,875,000 for training equipment. I would like to correct the record 
on that, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. With that figure is there anything outside 
of adding just to the efficiency? 

Colonel CLark. That is correct, there is not 

Senator Fereuson. And it is going to cost $5 million? What 
did you have last year? 

Colonel CLark. $5,400,000, sir 

Senator Ferauson. How do vou account for these 2 years being 
so similar if they are only for the purpose of adding to the efficiency of 
the training? 

Colonel Dany. Mr. Chairman, the cost in this portion of the bud- 
get to which Colonel Clark referred is for the type of equiqment which 
is used Air Force wide. It concerns itself with tow reels, tow targets 
and various other types of equipment that are used in our organiza- 
tions. As far as schools are concerned, there is an estimate im this 
portion of the budget of $767,000 only for equipment for schools 
Last year we required $2,030,000 for equipment for our schools 

Senator Ferauson. Last year you had a little better than $2 mil- 
lion. This year only $700,000 some. 

Colonel Dany. That is correct. 

Senator FerGcuson. So the previous figures were not correct as 
far as schools were concerned. 

Colonel CLark. That is correct. |] cave the operational commands 

Senator FrerGcuson. Do you have any questions on that? Do 
you want to ask your questions now? 

Senator Haypren. What I wanted to Say for the record, Mr. Chair- 
man, was that at Luke Field it is my understanding, and I would 
like to have that verified, that is where pilots receive their final gun- 
nery training, that they went directly from Luke Field to Korea; is 
that correct? 

Colonel Dany. Yes. 


RECENT FLOOD AT LUKE FIELD 


Senator HaypEen. While that training was going on wé 


disastrous flood. It flooded out the plac e and the nava 


and some agricultural land. 1 visited there shortly after 

and asked what they proposed to do about it. The idea was 

around the entire area and then condemn some very valuable 

land to drain the water off, whereas, the Soil Conservation rvice 
had been working on a general scheme to cover the entire area which 
would take care of both the Army installation and Navy installat 
and the other land area there. In view of that situation I asked the 
Corps of Engineers to go out and look over what ought to be done to 
make out a proper adjustment of the matter. This report that | 
have here is a complete solution of the problem, L think What | 
wanted to inquire was whether there was someone here who can 


On 
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testify as to what the need is so far as the Air Force is concerned, 
someone who has visited there and who knows what the situation is 
and how important it is to keep that field in constant operation. 

Colonel Dany. Senator Hayden, I visited the field shortly after 
the floods of August of 1951. At that time the field was out of com- 
mission for a period of 4 days following the floods. In order to 

restore and repair real property it was estimated it would cost about 

$250,000. In addition to that, we had a lot of people that were out 
of work, in other words, not engaged in their primary positions for 
a period of about 4 days. So if you add the payroll cost, there was 
about another $98,000. 

Senator Fereuson. What would those people have been doing? 

Colonel Dany. They would have been repairing aircraft, working 
on the flightline, operating aircraft, and so forth. 

Senator Frreuson. Did you have to put anybody on because 
of this flood to do the work later? 

Colonel Dany. No, sir; the repair of the field was taken care of 
by the civilians and the military who were on the base. A lot of our 
mechanics had to turn to getting mud out of the barracks, for example. 
In other words, they did different jobs than they would do normally. 

Senator Frereuson. It did not really cost the Government any 
further money? They caught up later? 

Colonel Dany. The $98,000 I was speaking of was a payroll cost 
and it did cost the Government in terms of actually putting students 
in the air. We had many people whose major job was directly con- 
nected with flying students and they could not perform that task 
because the field was under water. That is the $98,000 I refer to in 
terms of payroll. 

In respect to material damage, for example, airplanes were sitting 


on the line when the floodwaters came up. We had to take all the 
wheels off, check the hydraulic systems, and so forth, before we could 
get them flying again. 


IMPORTANCE OF LUKE FIELD 


Luke Field, as Senator Hayden pointed out, is one of our most im- 
portant fields. It produces virtually all of our F-84 pilots who are the 
type of pilots used in close support of operations on the battlefield 
in Korea. 

Senator HaypEn. This is where they get their final gunnery? 

Colonel Dany. This is where they get their final training, for com- 
plete check-out in the F-84 aircraft. We also give them their rocketry, 
their firing at ground targets, and also air-to-air firing. It is their 
final qualification before they are assigned to a combat unit in Kore 

As I said, it is virtually the only field which is giving that type of 
training and any interruption of the training program therefore has a 
serious impact on our being able to supply the units with the necessary 
pilots. 

Luke Field is protected only by a ditch and an embankment which 
is the result of an excavation of the ditch. It is only a very temporary 
measure. We think something more permanent should be provided 
so that we do not suffer these intermittent flood periods. 

Senator HaypEn. For the purpose of the record, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to make reference to this committee print which I have 
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ade, which is called, Interim Report on the Lower Fria River and 
Vicinity, Ari ona, citing the authority of law for the Corps of Engineers 
to make the investigation. I would like to have the title printed. I 
would like to have the syllabus which appears at the beginning of the 
statement in the record. 

Senator Fercuson. That may be printed and then we will refer to 
the documents. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


LowER AGUA Fria RIVER AND Vicinity, ARIZONA—INTERIM REPORT OF THE 
District ENGINEER, Corps or ENGINEERS, Los ANGELES District, DaTep 
DreCEMBER 10, 1952, oN A SuRVEY oF FLOOD CoNnTROL oF THE LOWER AGUA 
Fria -RIverR AND VicINiITy, GILA River Basin, ArRiz., SUBMITTED UNDER 
rHE AUTHORITY For A PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION AND SURVEY OF GILA 
{RIVER AND TRIBUTARIES, ARIZONA AND NEW MExICo, PROVIDED BY THE 
FLoop Controt Act APPROVED ON JUNE 28, 1938 


REPORT OF THE DISTRICT ENGINEER ON INTERIM SURVEY, FLOOD CONTROL, LOWER 
AGUA FRIA RIVER AND VICINITY, GILA RIVER BASIN, ARIZ. 


Syllabus 


The district engineer finds that a serious flood menace exists in the lower Agua 
Fria River area as a result of floods on Trilby Wash and adjoining streams drain- 
ing the east slope of White Tank Mountains. 

The district engineer investigated several flood-control plans for the area. He 
nds that improvements for the control of floods on all streams draining the east 
lopes of the White Tank Mountains could not be justified as part of a plan of 
nprovement at this time. He finds that the most justifiable plan at the present 
me would provide for the Trilby Wash detention basin and outlet channel 

The district engineer finds that the proposed Trilby Wash detention basin and 
outlet channel would provide complete protection to Luke Air Force Base, the 
Litchfield Park naval air facility, the Goodyear Aircraft Co. plant, the towns of 
Goodyear, Litchfield Park, and Avondale, and to about 50,000 acres of intens« 

veloped agricultural land. He finds that the proposed improvem«e 

revent about 82 percent of the total damages in the entire area under con- 
ideration, 

The district engineer estimates the total Federal first cost of the improvement 
at $2,873,000 (October 1952) and the total non-Federal first cost at $241,000 
October 1952). He estimates the total average annual charges at $126,800, 

cluding $17,000 annually for maintenance and operation. He estimates the 
average annual tangible flood-control benefits that would accrue from the im- 
provement at $165,000. He states that the ratio of average annual tangible 
enefits to average annual charges would be 1.30 to 1. He concludes that the 
project would be justified on the basis of the tangible benefits. Consideration 
of the intangible benefits wouid add great weight to the justification. 

The district engineer recommends that a flood-control project providing for the 
lrilby Wash detention basin and outlet channel, as outlined above, be constructed 
by the United States subject to the condition that local interests furnish assur- 
ances satisfactory to the Secretary of the Army that they will pay for the cost of 
ighway and utility relocations; provide necessary lands, easements, and rights- 
of-way; maintain and operate the detention basin and outlet channel in accord- 
ince with regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Army; hold and 
ave the United States free from all claims for damages arising from construction 
and operation of the work; and adjust all water-rights claims resulting from con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of the improvements. He recommends 
that Federal funds sufficient to complete the improvement be made available in 
one allotment. 


nt 


Senator HaypEen. Then I could state as to what the situation is 
there, that there are about 5,000 people living in the vicinity who are 
civilians. There is an average of about 6,500 military seople there in 
the Army and Navy installations all of whom have been discommoded 
by the flood. There are 50,000 acres of irrigated land that produced 
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$25 milion worth of crops last year. It is very valuable land. Th 
property subject to damage is agricultural land worth about $64 
million, irrigation works about $8 million, the military installatio: 
about $42 million. Ll would ask to have this table from page 13 of the 
report, the two tables included in the record 

Senator Fercuson. That will be made part of the record. 

The tables referred to follow 


Property subject to damage in overflow area along lower Aqua Fria River 


(rila River basin, . True value (1951) 
Type of property 
Agricultural $64, SOO, OOF 
Irrigation works S, SOO, OOK 
Transportation facilities 2. 900, 000 
Military installations and defense plants 12, 000, O00 
Tow 7, 000, 000 


Tota 125, 500, 00¢ 
ESTIMATED FLOOD DAMAGE 


Senator Haypen. The estimated damage of the flood that too! 
place on August 28, 1951—there had been a prior one that did about 
$1,500,000 worth of damage the estimated damage of this flood was 
a total of $2,690,000. There is a table in that connection that I would 
like to place in the record. 

Senator Frerauson. Without objection, that will be placed in th 
record 

The table referred to follows:) 


timated mage from a flood of 18,600 acre-feet! in overflow area along lowe 
jqua Fria River and vicinity, Gila River Basin, Art 


$51, 700, 000 $740, 000 $210 
100, 000 200, 000 MM) 


2. 700, OOO 150, 000 20 


18, 000, 000 270, 000 270 


9, 000, 000 5, O00 A) 
10, 800, OOO 340, 000 170 
100, 000 140, 000 1) 


107, 200, 000 1, 890, 000 S00 


it Beardsley Canal during flood of Aug. 28, 1951 
ea subject to overflow 


od (1953-2002) without flood control, 


Senator Haypen. The estimate on a, flood of a little less than that 
in size, a repetition of that flood is that it would do $2,600,000 worth 
of damage. Now, the cost estimates which appear on page 22 of the 
report 1 would like also to have included in the record. 

(The estimates referred to follow a 
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Summary of estimated first cost, plans considered, lower Aqua Fria Rive 
Gila River Basin, Ariz. (based on prices for October 1952 


Recommended plan: Trilby Wash detention basin and outlet channe 000 


Other plans considered: 
Trilby Wash detention basin and outlet channel, and White 
Tank detention basin No. 1: 
Trilby Wash detention basin and outlet channel 000 
White Tank detention basin No. 1 2 000 


Total ‘ }, 000 


Trilby Wash detention basin and outlet channel, and White 
Tank detention basins Nos. 1 and 2: 
Trilby Wash detention basin and outlet channel 3, 114, 000 
White Tank detention basin No. 1 > 000 
White Tank detention basin No. 2 1 530, 000 


Total 706. 000 


Luke Air Force Base channel improvement 1, 379, 000 


rhe cost would be at least this much—and probat ly would be more 
n of channel to intercept runoff from northern part of drainage 


Senator Haypen. How we are going to take care of this matter is 
a puzzle to me. If we delay, going through the usual procedure, it 
means Luke Field will remain unprotected for I do not know how many 
years to come. I want to confer with you people to see if there ts 
some way that the necessary arrangement can be made to include 
money in this particular appropriation bill and what kind of text we 
will have to adopt for that. I would like to discuss it with you 
These facts are here, and the report is available for use of the com 
mittee. Have any of you any further comments to make with 
respect to the importance of the field? 

Colonel Dany. The size of the field might be of importance to 
indicate. We will have stationed on the field a total of two-hundred- 
and-sixty-odd jet aircraft and in addition to that about 17 of the B 
type. The permanent party there will run about 4,300 military and 
about 600 civilians, which is a comparatively large installation. The 
aircraft will fly approximately 10,000 hours per month. To reiterate, 
we believe that something should be done to provide flood protection 
of a more permanent nature than now exists at Luke Field. 

Senator Haypen. It is my understanding that the field serves its 
purpose because it is not difficult to get away from it to a place 
where you can engage in gunnery without injury to anyone—that 
is, there is plenty of desert country that is not inhabited much more 
than by jackrabbits—whereas in other parts of the United States 
you could not instruct in gunnery; am I correct? 

Colonel Dany. One of the purposes in locating at Luke Field was 
the availability of firing ranges. We use the Ajo-Gila Bend ranges 
and the Williams Field ranges. You are correct in your statement. 
[t is an area in which we can conduct firings, and those areas are 
rather limited in the United States. 
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AVERAGE RAINFALL IN AREA 


Senator Haypen. It so happens that: the country south of Gila 
River, between that and the Mexican border, is one of the dryest in 
the United States. The average rainfall in Yuma is 3 inches per 
annum. It does not come to as much as over 4 around Arco. With 
that very low rainfall, they simply do not grow grass where the, 
can have a large livestock population. So, it is a desert country 
and in a climate where flying can take place almost any day in th 
year. So that it has those two advantages, as I understand it. 

Colonel Dany. Your last point is very well taken. It is an area 
in which we can fly virtually every day of the year. Consequently 
we program the field right up to the hilt in terms of flying days per 
year. If a flood comes through, that knocks out the ground installa 
tion; it costs us training days that are hard to make up, because they 
are fully scheduled. 

General Asrensio. We shall be glad to confer with you, Senator 
Hayden, as to the mechanics of the treatment of this particular project 
in the further course of presentation or consideration of our appro- 
priation. 

Senator Haypen. I thank you, gentlemen. 


1954 PILOT TRAINING RATE 


Senator Fereuson. Could I get the annual pilot-training rate for 
1954? 

General Harsotp. The rate is the same as it is now, 7,200, sir, 
which includes the Air National Guard and the MDAP pilots. 

Senator Ferauson. What is the estimate rate for crew members? 

General Asensto. We will give you the total on a lump basis. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The other aircrew (aircraft observer) training rate is 7,200 in fiscal year 1954. 
Other aircrew (observer) trainees are aefined as all aircrew officer personnel other 
than pilots and medical personnel. Skills included in this group are navigatio: 
bombardment, radar operation, electronic countermeasures, aircraft performance: 
engineers, and airborne armament operations. 


TOTAL TRAINING STATIONS 


Senator Fercuson. How many stations will you be training in? 

General Harso.p. In flying training? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 

General Harsoip. We will have a total of 33 stations. 

Senator Ferauson. How many did you have in 1953? 

General HarsBoup. The same number, sir, 33. 

Senator Ferauson. How many fields are there that you could use 
for training but they are not being used now? 

General HArso.ip. There were other fields programed for the in- 
crease to the 10,000 rate, but these are not being utilized now. 

Senator Frereuson. Not what you programed. How much have 
you in existence in which flying training could be conducted that are 
not being used now? 

General Harsotp. I do not believe there are any that are not 
being used. 

Senator Ferauson. Which could be used? 
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General Harsoip. Many of them could be used, sir, but they are 
programed for other uses at present. 

Senator Ferauson. Are there no fields that you could use now for 
training that are not being used? Or do you know that? 

General Picuer. There are no fields that are currently in existence 
that are not being used for training that are suitable for training with- 
out the expenditure of additional funds to enlarge the training base. 

Senator Ferauson. Is that what you have given us as the program 
previously? 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. We gave you the 7,200 pilot rate with 
a continuation of those stations that are now in existence to support 
that rate and have not included in this request the additional 4 sta- 
tions that were needed to go to the higher figure. 

Senator Ferauson. What was the total cost that you asked for 
the other four stations? 

General Picner. We did not ask for it, sir, because we were held 
at 7,200. ; 

Senator Frrauson. I would like to go now to 470. Who is in 
charge of 470? 

MEDICAL SUPPORT 


STATEMENTS OF BRIG. GEN. OLIN F. McILNAY, DIRECTOR, PLANS 
AND HOSPITALIZATION, OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL, 
HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE; AND LT. COL. 
RAHE A. MILLER, CHIEF, REQUIREMENTS AND STOCK CONTROL 
BRANCH, MEDICAL MATERIEL DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE 
SURGEON GENERAL 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Asensio. General Meclinay has a statement on this project. 

Senator FerGuson. Proceed please, General. 

General McItnay. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
[ am here to present the budget program 470, medical support. 
[he funds requested to support this program amount to $73,503,000. 
This will provide for the medical support of the Air Foree commander’s 
mission. Medical care comprises more than just immediate care to 
the patient, The following elements will illustrate the scope of the 
United States Air Force medical program. 

Application of the current medical knowledge available provides 
better and more effective medical care to the patient. Inquiry into 
new methods and procedure, research with new antibiotics and drugs, 
and improved equipment all have the same goal of benefiting the ill 
and injured. 

The preventive medicine program is a continuing one which receives 
enthusiastic impetus and support throughout the entire Medical 
Service of the United States Air Force. By maintaining a safe and 
healthful environment for members of the United States Air Force, 
we aim to prevent them from becoming patients in our hospitals. The 
effectiveness of this program is measured not by the number of patients 
2 the hospital but by the number of effective military personnel on 
duty. 
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AERO MEDICINE 


Aero medicine is the care of flyer program. It is the keep-them- 
flying aspect of preventive medicine. Flight surgeons and aviation 
medical examiners are constantly turning their efforts toward main- 
taining aircrew personnel in top physical and mental condition, so 
that they may efficiently perform their missions and assigned tasks. 

Outpatient care, first aid, emergency treatment, and air evacuation 
are additional examples of medical services short of inpatient hospitali- 
zation and often these timely measures prevent the necessity of 
hospitalization, or reduce the hospitalization time. 

Hospitlization is of course, the inpatient medical care furnished the 
sick and wounded. The United States Air Force plan for providing 
proper hospital care is to establish medical facilities communsurate 
with the population to be served with the purpose of carrying good 
medicine and surgery as close to the airman as is consistent with overall 
economy and with good professional practice. Fairly complete medi- 
eal care is provided at major installations, wing size and larger, 
thereby precluding the transfer of all but certain major illnesses and 
particularly those requiring specialized care to hospital centers. 

At other than major installations we must rely on outpatient serv 
ice, first aid, preventive medicine, and evacuation from these small 
bases and provide only such eer care as 1s ne Additional 
support is furnished by other Government services or local civilian 
services in cases where more definitive care, particularly of an emrgency 
nature, Is nec essary. 

REHABILITATION 


The last phase in medical care is rehabilitation. Rehabilitation 
from the military viewpoint is a means of accomplishing the return to 
duty of a maximum number of personnel in the shortest length of time 
possible 

All of the elements I have mentioned: research, preventive medicine, 
aero medicine, first aid, and emergency treatment, outpatient care 
evacuation, hospitalization, and rehabilitation, combine into a program 
that results in conservation of military manpower. Maintaining the 
health of the command and shortening the length of stay of those in 
the hospital insures the maximum utilization of military manpower 

There are certain criteria we may select to allow us to judge the 
extent of the success of the Air Force Medical Service: 

1. By the hospitalization rate, the ratio of military inpatients to 
the total military population served. 

2. By the noneffective rate, the ratio of military personnel in an 
excused from duty status for medical reasons to the military strength 
served 

3. By the length of stay, the number of days the average military 
patient is hospitalized. 

These factors also provide experience data upon which to base pro- 
jections for future operations. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MEDICAL SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Briefly I should like to tell you how the medical support program 
was developed. The basic data considered in the preparation of our 
program are the number of wings to be supported and the projected 
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Air Force strength in the United States and in overseas area From 
this information, the total Air Force military patient load is deter 
mined through the use of a hospitalization rate of 1.2 percent o1 
12 patients per 1,000 strength served This patient load, in the main, 
receives its hospitalization in Air Force medical facilities. However, 
2 certain proportion are hospitalized in other than Air Force fac il ties 


heeause of the specialized treatment required or because their duty 


station is in close proximity to a non-Air Force Federal hospital 
Conversely, the Air Force provides a certain amount of care to non- 
Force military patients. The extent of this cross-hospitalization 

has been coordinated with the other Federal agencies concerned 
The net result of the cross-servicing Getermines the military patient 
load to be hospitalized in Air Force facilities. ‘To the military patients 
are added the estimated number of retired, Veterans’ Administration, 
and civilian patients. The total patient load is used to determine the 
number of definitive beds required. An additional bed requirement 
is generated from the air evacuation responsibility charged to the 
Air Force. Concurrent with the determination of the overall bed 
requirement just explained, a base by base medical bed requirements 
program is developed to determine the number and the size of medical 
facilities to be operated by the Air Force 

This, then, is our goal—to further the mission of the Air Force com 
mander by assuring that the maximum of available manpower is fit 
for duty at all times 

The basic data considered in preparation of our program is the 
number of wings to be supported and the projected Air Force strength 
by location in continental United States and oversea sy applying 
the continental United States hospitalization rate to the military 
strength we obtain the military patient load to be supported. Like 
wise by applying the projected rates for the various oversea areas, 
including those where the incidence of disease is high, we obtain the 
oversea military patient load. The total patient load is used to 
determine the number of hospital beds required. The dispensaries 
are determined by the military strength to be supported and the prox- 
imity of United States Air Force or other Federal hospital facilities 

The number and size of our hospitals, infirmaries, and dispensaries 
determines the scope of the medical support program. It is a com- 
prehensive program and covers many fields of activity. Medical 
supplies used in providing medical care are called consumption items 
and are computed upon the military strength to be supported. The 
medical equipment area other than for immediate hospital care of 
patients includes such items as dental units, flight surgeons units, air 
transportable dispensaries, aeromedical evacuation units, blood 
plasma, and ambulances. In addition to equipment and supplies, 
sufficient military and civilian personnel must be procured and 
trained to staff the medical treatment facilities required to support 
the program. Printing and reproduction requirements for medical 
publications must be met. Funds must be provided to pay for medi- 
cal care of United States Air Force military patients in non-Air Force 
facilities. A staff must be maintained to provide the necessary 
administration and supervision of the medical treatment facilities, 
and funds must be provided for the day-to-day operation of the medi- 
cal facilities, as well as for repairs and rehabilitation of the structures. 
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The funds required for the medical support program are diversified 
in nature and finance the eight projects we have within the program 
I will describe each one briefly, after which I shall be glad to answer 
any questions you may have. 

Project 471, “Medical procurement and supply operations,” pro- 
vides the Air Force one-third share of the administrative support of 
the Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency. 

Project 472, ‘“Medical equipment and supplies,” provides funds to 
purchase medical materiel and special-purpose vehicles to support 
the medical program, and in addition finances the Air Force share of 
the Department of Defense blood and blood derivatives program. 

Project 473, “Education and training,’ provides funds for training 
medical service personnel in the medical, dental, veterinary, medical 
administrative and allied specialties required to staff Air Force 
hospitals, infirmaries, and dispensaries. 

Project 474, ‘“Medical printing and binding,’”’ provides for publica- 
tion of Air Force regulations, letters, pamphlets, manuals, blank forms, 
and items of a simils ar nature pertaining to the Medical Service. 

Project 475, “Medical care in non-Air Force hospitals,” provides 
funds to reimburse Government and civilian agencies for medical and 
dental care provided United States Air Force military personnel. 

Project 477, “Medical administration,” finances the supervision of 
the medical support program in all its aspects at Headquarters, 
United States Air Force, and major air commands. 

Project 478, ‘‘Maintenance and operation of medical treatment 
facilities,’ provides funds for day-to-day operation of hospitals, 
infirmaries, dispensaries, subcommand administration, air evacuation, 
and the Air Force share of supporting the Armed Forces examining 
stations. 

Project 479, ““Major repairs and minor construction,” provides for 
the wthabilitation and structural modifications required in medical 
facilities, such as hospitals, infirmaries, dispensaries, flight surgeons 
units, veterinary food examination units, dental clinics, and air 
evacuation facilities. 

I have attempted to illustrate the manner in which the medical 
program in support of the Air Force was developed. I am prepared to 
analvze the program by project and furnish you with any additional 
information you may request. 


TOTAL HOSPITAL BEDS 


Senator Frrcuson. The first question would be how many beds 
does the Air Force maintain in hospitals? 

General McIunay. Are you speaking, sir, of the program for 1954? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 

General McIunay. 17,615. 

Senator Ferauson. What was it in 1953? 

General McIunay. 18,250. 

Senator Ferauson. I assume that that is because of the cut in 
personnel; it was reduced 635? 

General McIunay. That is partially it, sir. The other is that 
through various means we have had some reduction in the hospitali- 
zation rate. 
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Senator Ferauson. How does the program patient load compare 
vith the actual experience in 1953? I see vou have a program patient 
load; how did that compare with the actual patient load? 

General McIunay. The actual patient load, that is patients in the 
\ospital counting both zone of interior and oversea, averaged 11,208. 

Senator Frerauson. You ask for 18,250, is that correct? The 

veraze was 11,208. 

General McItnay. That is correct. 

Senator Fercuson. If war was to end in Korea, would it make a 
lifference in your bed requirement? 

General McIunay. Very, very little, sir; I would like to explain 
one point, sir, regarding the beds. 

When we require and program a certain number of beds we always 
have to have a factor which we call a dispersion factor. Just as in 
the operation, for example, of a hotel, it is practically impossible to 
fill all the beds because it just does not come out that way. When 
t comes to hospitals there are certain types of patients that must be 
put in a certain type of ward. For instance, you cannot put your 
measles cases in with your surgical cases, therefore, you cannot utilize 
all of your beds. ‘There is always a certain additional requirement 
for this dispersion factor. 

Senator Ferauson. Should it be as much as a third? 

General McIunay. No, sir. We figure 25 percent. 

Senator Frerauson. It was running last year better than 30, was 
it not? 

General McIunay. Yes, sir; and it was because of that we pro- 
gramed less beds. We enjoyed a lower rate of hospitalization which 
enabled us to reduce our estimate of beds required. 


Senator Feracuson. Have you closed any hospitals? 

General McIunay. No, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. What did you do, just close down certain beds? 

General McIunay. Reduction in the authorized beds that were 
provided for. 


STAFFING RATIO 


Senator Fercuson. What is your staffing ratio for each available 
bed? 

General McIinay. Our staffing ratio? 

Senator FerGcuson. Yes, as far as military personnel is concerned 
and civilian personnel. 

General McIunay. For 1954 the total staffing ratio for hospital 
patients is figured on the basis of 1.4. Now that, sir, is for the care 
of the inpatients in the hospital only. 

Senator Fercuson. How many are military and how many are 
civilian in that? 

General McItnay. Approximately 16 percent overall are civilians, 
16.56. 

Senator Ferauson. I understood the Navy had about 1 to 2. How 
do you run, 1 to 4? 

General McIunay. You méan the ratio? 

Senator Fercuson. Yes. 

General McIunay. Well, sir, I don’t know what the Navy runs. 
We have never been able to accurately compare the Air Force with 
Army and Navy rates. 

Senator Ferauson. Why not? 
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General McIunay. Because the Navy, for example, in certai 
reports, may include certain personnel, the Air Force miy includ: 
others. Ido not believe we have really any truly comparable figures 

Senator Frrauson. Do you not have a certain amount per bed 
and do they not have a certain amount per bed? 

General Meclunay. Yes, sir. However 


UTILIZATION OF PERSONNEL 


Senator FierGcuson. Can you figure the personnel that is connected 
with these hospitals? 

General MeIunay. I think that we are actually running a lower 
percentage than either the Army or Navy in the overall medical 
service. The best way to determine what personnel you are utilizing 

» provide a medical service is not merely to study certain staffing 
re sponta that reflect certain classes of individuals that are performing 
certain jobs, when perhaps some other service re ports pe ‘rsonnel in 
other categories, but rather to take the overall number of personnel 
that are involved in providing medical support to that service and 
then relate that number to the total military strength served. That 
method insures that all medical personnel are included. 

Now, the Air Force utilizing the last available on-duty figure, had 
46,420 total medical personnel, which amounted to 47.4 per 1,000 
troops. They provide all medical care. That figure includes everyone 
that is involved in providing the medical service, no matter what 
they are doing. 

The Army figure, instead of 47.4, comes out 52.4. The Navy 
figure could not be compared because whereas we were counting 
everyone who had to do with medical service, there is a certain cate- 
gory of personnel that the Navy currently does not count. The 
cooks, the bakers, and candlestick makers; in other words, people 
that are not strictly medical, do not have a medical specification 
number were not included in their figures so we could not compare 
our overall ratio with the Navy. 

With the Army, though, as I have pointed out, we compared very 
favorably. 

That is by comparing the overall ratio, medical personnel per 
military strength, based on a per thousand ratio. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you show a decline in the price for medical 
stores from 1954? 

General McIunay. Yes, sir 

Senator FerGcuson. Over 1953? 

General McIunay. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. What is the percentage? 

General McIunay. It is 15.3 percent reduction since 1952 which 
was the last yearly figure. 

Senator Fercuson. Did you cut 1954 below 1953? 

General McIunay. Yes, sir; we took into consideration the full 
price reductior in our estimates. 

Senator Ferauson. What is the difference in percentages between 
1953 and 1954? 

General McIunay. The 1953 estimate for procurement of medical 
supplies and equipment is $36,150,000. The 1954 estimate is $26,- 
548,000. 
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Senator Ferauson. What are the price cuts? C: | give 
those figures? 

General McIunay. The difference in the price? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes 


DETERMINATIONS OF PRICE REDUCTIONS 


General McIunay. The determination of the price reductions wa 
based upon the very latest information that could be secured throug 
he Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency as to what was 
happening to prices. We figured and refigured all “ our require- 
ments beginning a year ago when we first began to build up this 
budget, and as we found price reductions we applied those price 
reductions to the cost of medical materiel. We were able to do that 
ver accurately. 

Senator Frrauson. What did that figure show? 

General McIunay. The percentage of price reduction between 1952 
and 1954 was 15.3 percent. 

Senator Ferauson. Now your medical administration has increased 
over 1953? 

General McIunay. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. You cut the number of beds and cut the price 
of stocks. Why should administration go up? 

General McItNay. In project 477 we do have an increase from 
$1.399.000 to $1,500,000. This increase in cost will provide for 
improved administration and management of the Air Force medical 
service required to support the approved Air Force program 

Senator FerGuson. Why, though, shoul ! your administration 
expenses go up when you cut the beds by 635% 

General McIunay. Sir, the number of me which we have in the 
medical service constitutes only a portion of the total picture of pro- 
viding the medical service for the Air Force as is true with any other 
military service. Very frequently in a discussion such as this, before 
various groups, the fact is overlooked that the provision of medical 
service is a far greater thing than merely taking care of a patient when 
he is in bed. 

Senator Ferauson. I realize that. You may take care of many 
when they are out of bed, but does not the amount that goes to beds 
have some ratio to those that you treat that do not go to bed? 

General McIunay. Yes, sir; the opposite ratio is probably the 
effect. 

INCREASE IN ADMINISTRATION COSTS 


Senator Ferauson. Who increased the administration; who is 
responsible for increasing the cost of administration in the medical 
service? 

General McIunay. Even though we have a lesser total number of 
beds programed, because of the expansion that has come about in the 
Air Force, we will have more bases on which we will provide medical 
service and which must be supervised. 

Senator Ferauson. Are you not also considering that some are 
going to be cut down, your personnel is going to be cut down? Would 
that not make a difference in your administrative cost? 
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General McIunay. As far as the administration is concerned, sir 

Senator Ferauson. Are your doctors not going to be cut? 

General McIunay. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Well, sir then why should not your adminis 
tration be cut? Who is responsible for the increase? Who would 
know on that? 

General McIunay. I would, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Why is it? 

General McIunay. Our cost of administration is not reduced, but 
rather increased by the two factors you have mentioned. 

Senator Ferauson. You mean that if you have fewer doctors, 
fewer beds. the cost of your administration should go up? 

General McIunay. The cost of administration that we are con- 
sidering here is cost of administration at Air Force Headquarters 
level, and at major command level. 

Senator Ferauson. Is there any other outside this? 

General McIunay. The routine base administration if you call it 
that. the administration of hospitals is a different problem. We also 
have subcommand administration which is not included. What we 
are now considering involves administration at Air Force level and 
major command level only. Now, the low hospitalization rate which 
we are presently enjoying, through concentration on outpatient 
service and other means, has been brought about by improved 
administration. 

Senator Ferauson. Does it not also cut down your other rates? 
If a man is cured much quicker and he does not have to go to a 
hospital, does it not also affect all of your rates? 


LOW HOSPITALIZATION RATE 


General McIunay. It does not directly affect the administration 
cost at Air Force and major command level. We are very proud of 
our low hospitalization rate and our low noneffective rate. We 
are very proud of the fact that we, through good administration, 
accomplish the treatment of the greatest possible number of patients 
without admission to our hospitals. All of the cost we are now con- 
sidering is for administration at higher than medical facility level. 

Senator Fercuson. Is what you are telling us that you get more 
coming in that do not go to the hospitals always, and you do not send 
them to the hospital, and therefore you have a greater load? 

General McIunay. I think, sir, that you are confusing the cost of 
conducting administration of the medical service at a base where 
we are able to cut down the number of beds in the hospital, which is 
due to good administration, at least in part, with the cost of adminis- 
tration at major command and at Air Force levels. 

Senator Fercuson. Are you educating any doctors now in colleges? 

General McIunay. No, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. You get them out of the regular medical 
profession? 

General McItnay. Yes, sir, we are conducting certain residency 
training, that is training subsequent to graduation as doctors, but 
we are not subsidizing any medical school. 
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TRAINING OF LAWYERS 


Senator Ferauson. Do you know anything about the law, whether 
or not you are educating any lawyers in colleges? 

General Asensio. We are educating one, sir, at McGill University 
in Canada, in international law. He is an officer already licensed to 
practice before the Supreme Court of the United States and the 
Supreme Court of Montana. 

Senator Ferauson. I think we have a report on that. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 2069 


TOTAL AMBULANCES 


Senator Fercuson. Who is familiar with the number of ambulances 
we have? 

General McIunay. I am, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. How many do you have? 

General McItnay. At the present time we have 2,195 field ambu- 
lances with which type I think you are acquainted. Of the total 
number 675 were manufactured prior to 1945, which means a prewar 
ambulance. By and large, although there are some exceptions, these 
are po longer economical to operate. 

Senator Ferauson. Of course, ambulances do not change much, 
do they? And they are not used much. 

General McIutnay. They are used quite a good deal, sir. These 
field ambulances I am now talking about, are of prewar vintage, 
675 of our total 2,195 being of that vintage. The point is that in 
instances our maintenance people have refused to take them in their 
shops because they are in there all the time and they cannot take 
care of any other vehicles. A prewar vehicle is a pretty old vehicle, 
sir. 

Senator FerGuson. Do you not have garages for ambulances? 

General McItnay. In some places, sir. At some bases we have 
ports under which some can be protected from the weather, at many 
we do not. 

Senator Ferauson. You are asking for $1,616,000 for new ambu- 
lances this year? 

General McItnay. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. You do not feel that anything can be taken 
from that item? 

General McIunay. No, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. How much did you get last year for them? 

General McIunay. We had a very small procurement program for 
ambulances in 1953, $1,804,000. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you call that small? 

General McIunay. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. What does an ambulance cost? 

General McIinay. It naturally depends on the type. 

Senator Frercuson. Do you have different types at different fields? 

General McItnay. No, sir, but the ambulances I started telling 
you about were the so-called field ambulances. We also have what 
we call the metropolitan type. The field ambulance is an ambulance 
that is built to go practically any place any vehicle could go. 
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Senator Fercuson. That is used on the airport? 

General McIunay. Yes, sir, it is used on the flight line for crash 
purposes 

Senator Ferauson.What do they cost? 


COSTS OF AMBULANCES 


General McIunay. The price that we are paying for the present 
field ambulance is $4,789. 

Senator Frerauson. Do you know whether that is a standard 
ambulance? 

General McIunay. Yes, sir. 

Senator FerGuson. It is not a special? 

General McIunay. It depends on what you mean by standard. 
I am speaking now of a standard ambulance for the military service 

Senator Frerauson. Is it what other people use for an ambulance? 

General McIunay. No, sir. It is a standard ambulance for the 
military services. 

Senator Frerauson. You mean it is the same as the Navy uses; 
the Army uses? 

General McIunay. There have been some other ambulances experi- 
mented with and ;urchased; this is the standard field ambulance. It 
has to be specially built because the average commercial vehicle 
you see going down the streets, the so-called metropolitan ambulance, 
could not ;ossibly go some of the places these field ambulances have 
to go. ‘This is strictly a military vehicle. The other type of military 
ambulances which you see are not; they are metropolitan ambulances, 
which are built to perform the same type of function as the commercial 
ambulance. 

Senator Frrauson. What is its cost? 

General McIunay. $3,111. ‘ 

Senator Frrauson. Is that about the same as the commercial 
ambulance? 

General McILnay. It is a little less, sir. This present ambulance 
we are going to buy, now that it has been developed, I have been 
told, will sell commercially for several hundred dollars more. 

Senator Fercuson. Who do vou buy ambulances from? 

General Mclunay. The ambulance that we have the price on here 
is to be a Packard product. 

Senator Frreuson. Made by the Packard Motor Car Co.? 

General McIunay. That is right, sir, and it was developed, based on 
s-ecifcations and competitive bidding, and they came up with the 
lowest bid to produce this ambulance. It is a lighter weight ambu- 
lance than many of the commerical ambulance companies use and a 
less expensive one. We did not feel we could afford to pay the prices 
we have had to pay at times for ambulances and therefore developed 
secifications for an ambulance which we will buy for less money than 
the averave commercial ambulance sells for. 

You asked the question as to the comparative price. We have been 
told as a result of this ambulance being developed there will be a 
demand for commercial use of this ambulance and it will cost a few 
hundred dollars more than we will pay for them. 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OF AMBULANCES TO A FIELD 


Senator Ferauson. What is the average number of ambulances you 
have at a field? 

General McIinay. That depends ene upon the size and the 
funetion of the field. Colonel Miller, I believe you have the figure 
on that. 

Colonel Mitier. The average that a hospital would have would be 
two metropolitan type ambulances and two field ambulances. That 
would be the average for a hospital of from 50 to 200 beds. 

Senator Ferguson. Why can you not use the field ambulance for 
all purposes? 

Colonel Mitter. We would need more field ambulances then, sir, 
and the metropolitan type ambulance is the least expensive type of 
ambulance. We try to keep the more expensive ambulances to a 
minimum at a base. 

Senator Ferauson. Why would you use two metropolitan ambu- 
lances on the field? Where do your patients come from? 

General McIunay. Just to go a little further with what Colonel 
Miller said, although the field ambulance costs more money because 
it has to be spee sially designed to go any place, and although the 
metropolitan ambulance could not go those places, the field ambulance 
that costs more money is a most uncomfortab * vehicle in which to 
ride long distances on public highways, and it is not nearly as good 
a vehicle for that purpose. 

The metropolitan ambulance is a much better ambulance to utilize 
for transporting patients long distances, for example, when they 
go out and pick up military personnel that are sick or injured some 
distance away from the base, or for transportation of patients from 
one hospits al to another when the distance is not great eno a to 
require the use of other tvpes of transportation. 

Senator Frreuson. Do you have these two kinds of ambulances 
at all airfields? 

General McIuinay. At all airfields where it is practicable to use a 
metropolitan type ambulance. It isa cheaper ambulance. 

Senator Ferauson. You have them at all airfields, the two kinds? 

General McIunay. Yes, sir, except that, and | cannot think of one 
right now, but I am sure we must have fields some place where the 
roads are such that the metropolitian ambulance, which is fa 
better ambulance to travel with on good roads, is not a safe ambulan« 
and we have to use the field type. I am thinking now of certain foreign 
service areas. I am sure we have fields without metropolitan ambu- 
lances. 

In the continental United States, bases which are practically all 
located where there is some type of highway system, the metroplilitan 
ambulance is much the better type for utilization on those roads 

Senator Ferauson. I want to go now to program 482. 
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COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS 


STATEMENT OF LT. COL. J. E. HANNAH, EXECUTIVE FOR 
COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF 
COMMUNICATIONS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Ferguson. Proceed, please, Colonel Hannah. 

Colonel Hannan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the fund request for commercial communications systems is to pro- 
vide for leased telephone, telephoto, and teletype circuit and network 
service for United States Air Force units and installations now in 
being and those to be activated during fiscal year 1954. Communi- 
cations services to be obtained by the Air Force from commercial 
sources include the circuit requirements of the Air Defense Command 
for the operation of the air defense radar system and Ground Observer 
Corps in the United States; the Strategic Air Command Communi- 
cations network in the United States; the worldwide teletype and 
facsimile network requirements of the Air Weather Service to permit 
all weather operations; the Air Force Military Flight Service opera- 
tional networks for the safe movement and flight monitoring of all 
military aircraft; the Air Force Security Service network for the 
transmission of intelligence data; and the United States Air Force 
communications network for the command control of the Air Force: 
units wherever deployed. 


COST OF CIRCUITS AND NETWORKS 


The cost of circuits and networks to be obtained by contract from 
commercial communications companies in the United States is based 
upon either tariff rates authorized by the Federal Communications 
Commission or computed by established planning factors. Planning 
factors are derived by averaging the cost of an existing network pe 

‘ach installation served. This average cost is then applied to the 
projected installations in accordance with the quarterly phasing con- 
tained in the Air Force program. Overseas costs are based upon 
the rates established by the foreign countries concerned computed 
at the current dollar exchange rates. All overseas requirements 
were computed by individual circuit listings. 

The purpose of each United States Air Force Communications 
network is as follows: 

The Strategic Air Command communications network provides 
telephone, telephoto, and teletype facilities which are required for 
Strategic Air Command global control of aircraft. This network is 
a medium for the expeditious transmission of command control 
traffic. The mission of the Strategic Air Command is global in 
nature and requires the rapid dispatching of aircraft to any and all 
parts of the world. Because of the high speed, long-range charac- 
teristics of the aircraft employed, extremely rapid and complete 
communications facilities are essential. Direct communications to 
each single aircraft, or flight of aircraft, is necessary for the exercise 
of economy of force and for positive coverage of potential targets. 
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A tactical requirement exists for the transmission of messages con- 
cerning possible changes of targets, changes in original destination, 
recall, or additional vital information to those aircraft which have 
already become airborne. Strategic Air Command communications 
are based upon these requirements, as well as upon the establishment 
of a communications system to provide close-knit command and 
operational control at farflung bases at many strategic points in the 
overseas theaters and in the Zone of the Interior. 














WEATHER AND MAP SERVICE 





(2) The United States Air Force Weather 
Map Service networks are required for the 
tion of weather data for the safe movement 
military air routes and at flight destination, and for combat aircraft 
to and from potential targets. This service is used by the Army, 
Navy, Marines, Coast Guard, Air Reserves, and Air National Guard. 
To attain an all-weather Air Force, it is of utmost importance that 
all facilities hecessary for the preparation. analysis, evaluation, inter- 
exchange, and transmission of weather data around the world be pro- 
vided. To accomplish this, a complete system of communications 
stations for intercepting, collecting, collating, and disseminating 
meteorological information and data is imperative. Weather com- 
munications circuits and networks are provided for this purpose, 
Every Air Force base, where flying is conducted. is in some manner 
connected to a weather circuit, so that it can have a necessary cover- 
age of weather information. The requirement for a weather facsimile 
network is based upon the need of the Air Force to know weather con- 
ditions that will prevail over vast areas of tho world. Weather in- 
formation is transmitted to various central weather Stations where 
this information is compiled and transferred to 
tions called weather charts. These weather 
alization of weather conditions over great areas of the earth and are 
the only known expeditious and efficient manner of presenting the 
vast amount of detailed information required to forecast weather con- 
ditions. Distribution is then made to all weather Stations by means 
of the facsimile network. 
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FLIGHT SERVICE NETWORK 





(3) The Air Force Military Flight Service network 
the safe movement and flight monitoring of all mil 
This is a completely unified and integrated system fo 
and is used by Army, Navy, Marines. Coast Guard. Air Resery es, and 
Air National Guard and is operated and funded by the United States 
Air Foree. This network consists of a network of leased in 
and teletype circuits connecting approved 
Military Flight Service communications centers. Some of the 
functions performed in the flight service centers are: Monitoring 
military flights from point of origin to destinations; receive and main- 
tain notification of en route flight plans: changes of military aircraft 
on point-to-point flights: attempt to locate overdue aircraft by a 
communications search and notify air rescue services and other in- 
terested agencies concerning overdue aircraft. giving then all available 


is required for 
ltary aircraft, 
r the military 
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information when a communications search proves unsuccessful: 
maintain in a current and readily acceptable manner complete infor- 
mation concerning radio aids, size and condition of landing fields, 
availability of servicing facilities and all other conditions which might 
affect the safety and efficiency of military flying; notifying the air 
defense control centers of military aircraft movement withia specifie:| 
areas at and during such times as requested by the air defense agencies 

(4) The United States Air Force communications networks provides 
a completely interconnected communications service between Head- 
quarters, United States Air Force and the major air commands. 
Inasmuch as the United States Air Force communications network is 
a worldwide, integrated system it is capable of furnishing the neces- 
sary command communications between Air Force bases throughout 
the world. This network provides the facilities for the transmission 
of logistical, statistical, administrative and a large percent of the 
operational teletype-message traffic. The network consists of leased 
commercial radio circuits, leased landline circuits, leased teletype 
switching equipment, Air Force owned and operated teletype equip- 
ment and radio facilities, and such Army and Navy radio and wire 
circuits that are allocated for Air Force use. 


AIRCRAFT CONTROL AND WARNING SYSTEM 


The United States Air Force aircraft control and warning system 
includes the aircraft control and warning networks and the communi- 
cations requirements of the Ground Observer Corps program. The 
aircraft control and warning networks are required to integrate 7 
air defense of this country and its forces wherever de ployed. The ai 


defense system in the United States extends beyond the zone of aie - 
rior borders resulting in a completely integrated air defense system. 
The permanent radar net provides high altitude coverage but even 
with the present type radar there are certain limitations such as gen- 
eral terrain features and the fact that radar waves do not follow the 
earth’s surface. These limitations result in blind spots near the earth’s 
surface in which present radar is ineffective. The warning system 
must provide maximum possible warning time and equally important, 
must be constituted in depth in order to provide continuous surveil- 
lance as an enemy raid progresses. Also the system must be able to 
sense the complete curtain of space from the ground to the uppermost 
possible operating limits of the attacker. The only present means of 
obtaining the low-altitude surveillance necessary is through ground 
observation by radar’s counterpart in the warning system, the Ground 
Observer Corps. The Air Force has organized and operates the 
Ground Observer Corps pursuant to existing Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and Department of Defense directives. On July 14, 1952, a material 
portion of the corps was placed on 24-hour operation. This action is 
in accordance with phase of plans for using the corps to provide the 
low-altitude detection necessary to the air defense of the United States. 
The ground observers pass their information to filter centers which in 
turn are connected, as an integral part, to the aircraft control and 
warning network. 

(6) Civilian Aeronautics Administration communications services 
are required to obtain weather and flight control information not 
provided over networks operated by the Air Force. These services 
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are obtained on a reimbursable basis, thus eliminating the need for the 
establishment of similar Air Force networks to obtain this information 

(7) The United States Air Force Security Service network is required 
for the expeditious handling of classified intelligence data. In addition 
thereto, a proportionate share of the communication facilities required 
by the National Security Agency is provided by the Air Force and 
included in this budget area. 


ELECTROMAGNETIC RADIATIONS-SEQUENTIAL OPERATIONS 


(8) Included in this budget request is the amount $335,000 for the 
project known as Control of Electromagnetic Radiations-Sequential 
Operation. This operation is designed to render commercial broadcast 
facilities as useless navigational aids to the enemy. The Department 
of the Air Force was designated as the agency for financing the sequen- 
tial control and program lines required in connection with the program 
for the control of electromagnetic radiations. Implementation of 
these programed communications networks is fully coordinated with 
the Federal Communications Commission which was made responsible 
by Executive Order 10312, dated December 10, 1951, for preparing 
and putting into effect this emergency control program 


MANAGEMENT CONTROLS 


Senator Ferauson. What management controls are in effect to 
limit the use of leased circuits for both operational and administrative 
traflic? 

Colonel Hannan. We have in effect a monitoring program. 
conducted at all levels of operation and is designed to reduce 
amount of administrative traffic going over leased military communi- 
cations facilities. 

Now, as far as the operational requirement is concerned, once the 
facility has been approved by Headquarters, United States Air Force, 
the traffic handled is based strictly on an operational requirement 
Other than the review given by the command involved there is no 
review. 

Senator Frrauson. Now, do the individuals that originate the 
message know about the cost involved when they release lengthy 
messages? 

Colonel Hannan. Yes, sir; we attempt to make them aware of it. 

Senator Ferguson. How do you do it? 

Colonel Hannan. With this monitoring program we detect and 
correet abuses in the use of facilities This monitoring program 1s 
conducted at relay centers, I might add, and in this connection the 
monitoring personnel actually develop the cost of a number of messages 
and refer it back to the origimating agency, attempting to make them 
more aware of what it is costing them. 

Senator Ferauson. Do they have any restriction on the number « 
messages that can be sent a day or month? 

Colonel Hannan. No, sir. 

ene Frerauson. None whatever? 

Colonel Hannan. No, sir; other than as long as it is a requirement 
and as long as it is authorized by the appropriate releasing officers at 
various operational levels, there are no other restrictions. 
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Senator FerGuson. You do not mean to say that there is somebody 
sitting over all these messages and watching all the time? 

Colonel Hannan. There are certain officers designated as releasing 
officers at all levels of operation. 

Senator Fercuson. But they do not look at these messages? 

Colonel Hannan. They are charged by regulation with the respon- 
sibility of reviewing each message prior to its release. 

Senator Fercuson. They are supposed to spot check, is that not all? 

Colonel Hannan. No, sir; they are required to sign each message 
as it is released. One of their primary functions is to determine that 
each message transmitted is of such nature that it should go by 
electrical means. 


COST REDUCTION PROGRAM 


Senator Fercuson. What is being done to reduce the cost? 

Colonel Hannan. This monitoring program, and then through a 
medium of education, we make people aware of the cost to communi 
cate through the use of telephonic and telegraphic means. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you think there is any way to decrease this 
volume of messages? 

Colonel Hannan. It is rather difficult when studies indicate that 
actually it costs more to prepare and send a letter than it does to 
prepare and send a message. 

Senator Ferauson. Then why do you send a letter? Why do you 
not use this method if it is the cheapest? 

Colonel HANNAH. Because the electrical means are limited is th« 
best answer I can give to that, sir. The number of communication 
facilities are limited, the freque ncies are limited. 

Senator Ferauson. You mean these long messages can be se nt ovel 
these systems for less money than the postals can carry them? 

Colonel Hannan. No, sir; 1 do not mean that. But the average 
length of a message in the Air Force is approximately 120 words long 
Taking the average message into consideration, that is true. But 
certainly not the long message, the several page message you ar 
talking about. 

Senator Fercuson. Well, 120 words; you say you can send now 
the average 120 word message at less cost than you can send it by 
mail? 

Colonel HANNAH. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. You can? 

Colonel HANNAH. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you have a study on that to show these 
figures? 

MESSAGE COSTS 


Colonel Hannan. I don’t have the study with me, but we prepared 
one just recently and it costs a fraction of 1 cent per word to send a 
message. 

Senator Fercuson. How much does it cost? Let us have that 
study so the staff can look it over. 

Colonel Hannan. All right, sir. 


The referenced study conducted by the Air Force to determine the average 
transmission costs for a message in the Zone of Interior took into consideration 
the actual costs of leased circuitry and equipment requirements and operator 
personnel within a given period and area of operation. This study has been 
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transmitted under separate cover to the committee as requested for review. 
[he lease rates used for computing the costs were the tariff rates as authorized 
yy the Federal Communications Commission. It was concluded through this 
study that: 

(a) The total messages reviewed were on an average of 120 words each. 

(b) The average transmission cost amounted to $0.36 per message, or an average 
cost per word of $0.003. 

The commercial telegraph rates revealed that the cost per word for transmitting 
. straight, or fast, message, from Washington, D. C., to New York City averages 
$0.05% per word whereas the same message transmitted as a night letter, or slow 

essage, between the same 2 points averages $0.01% per word. The rates for 
transmitting a straight message between Washington, D. C. and San Francisco 
averages $0.114% per word whereas a night letter costs $0.02% per word. 

In addition to the above-referenced study there was a study conducted by the 
\ir Force to determine the relationship of direct costs of preparation and process- 
ng of a message and that of a letter. During the course of this latter study a 
total of 604 letters of a policy nature were reviewed and a time study was made 
yn the direct man-hours required to prepare in final form. The following facts 
were derived from this study: 

(a) Average words per letter reviewed amounted to 426. 

(b) Average time required to prepare and assemble as a letter amounted to 50 
minutes. 

c) Average time required to abbreviate, code, and prepare as a message 
amounted to 8.5 minutes. 

(d) Average postage cost for mailing a letter was $0.06. 

The basic wage of the clerk utilized in the preparation of the letter andthe 
message is approximately $1.50 per hour. Based upon this average cost and the 
above quoted factors the following direct. costs were derived for the preparation 
if the same basic material for transmission by electrical means as a message and 
n letter form: 


Time required | Cost per hour 


Minutes 
8 


0. 0 
For comparative purposes the direct costs relative to the preparatior 
iessage and letter, as well as the transmission costs, are summarized below 
how the relationship of the direct costs of preparation and transmission of 
ime material under the two methods of communications: 


Preparation 


cost 


(See also p. 2068.) 

Senator Ferauson. Do you know what that cost was per word? 

Colonel Hannan. I don’t recall the exact transmission cost, but it 
was a fraction of 1 cent per word. Major Canistrari advised me that 
it amounted to approximately 36 cents per message based on the aver- 
age 120-word message which was the findings in one study. 

Senator Fercuson. You do not claim that 36 cents is less than you 
can send it for by mail? 

Colonel Hannan. Certainly, when you consider the cost of trans- 
mission plus the time required for preparation, administrative process- 
ing and the increased wordage required in a formal letter. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you not have the same thing with messages? 

Colonel Hannan. That is what I am talking about, a message, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Sending by mail? 

Colonel Hannan. Mailing the message? 
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COMPARISON WITH MAILING COSTS 


Senator Ferauson. No, mailing it in the regular message. Are 
there not a lot of these things that can be mailed? 

Colonel Hannan. This comparison was based on the complete 
preparation and processing of a letter with the preparation, processing, 
and release of a message contaning the same information. 

Senator Fercuson. That is what I am talking about. You say 
the average message of 120 words costs 36 cents. 

Colonel Hannan. That same message sent by mail; certainly it can 
be handled cheaper, but if you compare the direct costs of this message 
which costs 36 cents to transmit with the cost of a letter of 120 words, 
it is a different situation. It is cheaper to send the message than it is 
to send the letter. 

Senator FerGuson. Why? 

Colonel Hannan. Because of the increased number of words 
necessary for a formal letter and the additional time required to 
prepare and process a letter. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you not have processing to send this 
message? 

Colonel Hannan. Certainly, but a message can be written in a 
stereotyped form more or less, using concise phrases and abbreviated 
language 

Senator Ferauson. Why can it not be put in the same way in a 
letter? 

Colonel Hannan. I don’t know that I can answer that question. 

Senator Frrcuson. Who can answer it? 

Major, can you answer it? 

Major Canrsrrari. I do not feel I am prepared to answer that, 
sir. It is a question of correspondence; the way correspondence is 
prepared 

Colonel Hannan. We follow normal administrative procedures in 
preparing and processing letters. I am sure that if I wrote a letter 
as I write a message which is in a very abbreviated form, I would 
not stand much chance of getting it out. 

General Picuer. We have standard abbreviated forms that make 
the message, when it is dispatched, almost unintelligible except to 
the initiated professionals. 

Senator Ferauson. Why can you not use the same thing in a 
letter? 

General Picuer. I would have to ask him one question, if I may. 

Senator Frerauson. You ask him that question. 

General Picnrer. When these very abbreviated forms that are 
your standard operating procedure are typed out for distribution, 
the abstruse ones are written out in long form? 

Colonel Hannan. Yes. 


DECODING OF MESSAGES 


General Picuer. So the saving comes in cutting down the number 
of groups that go out electrically. Then when they are received at 
the station those that are not intelligible to the uninitiated are written 
out in long form. So there is a saving in electrical transmission. In 
writing a letter you would have to use the long form of the word all 
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the way through because there is no one to decode it when the 
comes in. 

Senator Fsreuson. Why could it not be decoded by the same 
people? 

General Prcuer. Because one comes in on the teletvpe, while the 
other one you open up a letter and read it and there is no need to 
decode it. 

Senator Ferauson. Do they not have to knock it out at the other 
end? 

General Picner. If it comes off in a strip and is of a technical 
nature, going to someone in Materiel who is dealing all the time with 
this specific kind of property, it would merely be pasted on a messac'e 
form and forwarded. 

If it is for distribution throughout the staff and has to go to : 
number of agencies, an operational message, then it is reproduced by 
being cut on a stencil. That is the time when the message is really 
translated. 

So there are two types of messages, extremely technical ones for 
which the code is not broken down, and those that you would receive 
if you were sitting in the Pentagon in the position of the Director of 
Operations. 


i 


MAINTENANCE OF COPIES 


Senator FerGuson. When you send a message by teletype do you 
keep a copy of it? 

General Ptcner. I would have to refer that to Colonel Hannah 

Colonel HANNAH. That is correct 

Senator FerGcuson. You keep a copy? 

Colonel Hannan. The originating office keeps a copy of it 

Senator Fercuson. How many copies does he keep? 

Colonel Hannan. He keeps a copy. 

Senator FerGuson. One? 

Colonel HANNAH. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. Why, when you send a letter, do you keep 
many copies? 

Colonel HANNAH. Sir, again you get into administrative procedures 
over which I have no control and an area in which | am not qualified 
to speak. 

Senator Ferauson. Who is here on 489? 

General Asensro. Sir, I ask that the room be cleared except for 
project 489 witnesses. 

(Room cleared.) 


STATEMENT OF COL. F. R. FEE, CHIEF, LOGISTIC DIVISION, 
ASSISTANT FOR ATOMIC ENERGY, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
OPERATIONS 


HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE DIRECTED PROJECTS 


Senator Fercuson. Proceed please, Colonel Fee. 

Colonel Fes. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, funds 
are requested in project 489 to provide for the base maintenance and 
operation supplies, materials, equipment, and services required in 
connection with two Headquarters, United States Air Force directed 
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projects, which can not be obtained through established logistic- 
support channels. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my general statement for the record 
The details supporting the funds requested herein are classified 
therefore, with your permission, I shall continue my discussion 
off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Fercuson. Colonel Elver. 


COMMAND ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENT OF COL. CARL L. ELVER, CHIEF, ORGANIZATION 
AND MANAGEMENT DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF MANPOWER 
AND ORGANIZATION, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel E:ver. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the funds requested in project 481, ‘Command administration,” are 
to provide for the maintenance and operation expenses of Head- 
quarters, United States Air Force, its field extension offices, and the 
headquarters of the major air commands. 

The Headquarters, United States Air Force, is responsible for 
plans, policies, and procedures necessary for the control of the Air 
Force. Its activities include operations, training, administration, 
logistical support, and welfare. 

The 16 field extension offices provide specialized services on a world- 
wide and functionwide basis which are not directly related to the 
operation of Headquarters, United States Air Force. These special- 
ized services consist of such functions as supply and fund account 
auditing, technical intelligence activities, technical communications 
services, and inspectional and investigative functions. The offices 
also effect liaison between the Departments of the Army and the 
Air Force on new construction activities, provide technical assistance 
to Air Force organizations in the use of mathematical computers, 
provide courier service for classified military materiel, coordinate 
movements of Air Force materiel and personnel through aerial and 

water ports of embarkation, and perform other miscellaneous Air 
Force-wide services. 

RESPONSIBILITIES 


The major air commands are responsible for command planning, 
administration, direction and control of matters pertaining to their 
respective missions. Those responsibilities include the supervision, 
implementation and control over our tactical, strategic, defense and 
support activities on a worldwide basis. The support activities in- 
clude such functions as logistics, training, and air transportation 
which are essential in connection with overall Air Force operations. 

The funds requested in this project provide for salaries of civilian 
personnel, temporary duty travel and transportation expenses, oper- 
ating supplies and equipment and contractual services required by 
these organizations in carrying out their missions. 

The major portion of the funds requested under this budget project 
is to provide for the pay of civilian personnel. Provision has been 
made herein for 17,908 civilian man-years, of which 4,335 are for 
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departmental activities, 2,562 for the field extension offices, and 
11.011 for the major air command headquarters. 

Included in this estimate are funds to provide for travel and trans- 
portation costs of the three organizational levels mentioned above. 

funds are included in this request to cover expenses of Headquar- 
ters, United States Air Force personnel who are required to perform 
temporary duty to provide guidance and assistance, to evaluate the 
status of preparedness of Air Force units wherever deployed, and to 
determine the effectiveness and. degree of implementation of the 
policies and procedures established by the headquarters. 


PERSONNEL 


As stated above, the personnel assigned to the field extension 
offices are required to perform many services Air Force wide. Peri- 
odie mspections are made of the installations and facilities by per- 
sonnel of the Inspector General squadrons to insure that prescribed 
policies and procedures are being followed. Assigned personnel 
of the Office of the Auditor General are responsible for performing 
the property and fund account audits at regular intervals at Air 
Force installations and activities. The other field extension offices 
are required to perform many services Air Force wide. The work- 
load in many fields of activities does not warrant the full-time as- 
signment of personnel to the individual installations or activities. 
Therefore, personnel assigned to the field extension offices perform 
these functions by performing temporary duty only on a scheduled 
or intermittent basis as required for each of the services in\ olved. 

The personnel of the major Air Command headquarters are also 
required to perform temporary duty at the numerous installations 
and activities under their jurisdiction in connection with the adminis- 
tration, supervision, and control exercised by them. It is through 
this medium that the commands insure standardized implementation 
of established policies and procedures on & commandwide basis, 
provide technical assistance to the installations and evaluate the pro- 
gram accomplishments for consideration im future program and 
planning documents. The fiscal year 1952 experienced rates of per 
diem and other costs were used as the basis for determining the fund 
request for fiscal year 1954. 

The balance of the funds for headquarters, United States Air Force 
activities are for the operating supplies, equipment, equipment rentals, 
and other contractual services required for departmental operations. 
Included, also, are funds for the Air Force share of the financial 
support of those functions which are operated as joint activities 
wherein each of the participating departments or agencies contribute 
funds equally or proportionately. 

The greater portion of the operating supplies and equipment 
required by the field extension offices is obtained from the nearest 
Air Force ins a'‘ation through normally established logistical support 
channels. However, there are certain items required by these offices 
which are peculiar to their individual operations; therefore, they are 
not stocked in the regular Air Force supply system, but are financed 
from this budget project. Such items are obtained through local 
procurement from funds made available to the individual field offices 
In addition, each field office bears the cost of communications services 
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such as long distance calls and telegrams which are required in con- 
nection with their day-to-day operation. 

As in the case of the field extension offices, the command head- 
quarters obtain logistical support through normally eastblished supply 
channels to the maximum extent possible since they are physically 
located on Air Force installations. There are certain expenses funded 
under this budget project, however, which are peculiar to the command 
headquarters operations. Such expenses include communications 
services other than those provided through networks and systems, 
equipment rentals, and other contractual services, the details of which 
are set forth in the justifications you have before you. 

In summary, we are requesting your approval of funds in the amount 
of $99.595.000 for the opert ation of the Head: quarters, United State 
Air Force, its field extension offices, and the headquarters of the ane 
air commands for fiseal vear 1954. 

Senator Ferauson. Colonel Cooper. 


INTERNATIONAL PROJECTS 


STATEMENT OF COL, PAUL T. COOPER, CHIEF, POLICY GROUP, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, DEVELOPMENT 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Coorrr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this project provides for the support of the Advisory Group for Aero- 
nautical Research and Development (the advisory group), an agency 
of the Standing Group, North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

The advisory group was established in April of 1952 upon recom- 
mendation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and with the approval of the 
Standing Group of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Its 
purpose is to recommend effective ways to use the research and devel- 
opment personnel and facilities of the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization community for the common benefit of all concerned. This is 
accomplished by obtaining the professional advice of the leading 
aeronautical personalities from the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion nations. The Department of the Air Force was designated by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff as executive agent of the advisory group to 
administer its affairs in the United States and to provide personnel 
and operating expenses for the Secretariat in Paris, France. 

One of the United States members, Dr. von Karman, has been re- 
elected as chairman of the advisory group. The other United States 
member is Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, Director of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. 

Initially, the fields of interest of the advisory group are limited to 
four technical areas, for each of which there is a panel. These areas 
are wind tunnels, aeromedicine, combustion, and flight-test tech- 
niques. The United States provides two members, plus consultants 
and observers to each panel. The activities of these panels and the 
advisory group do not involve classified research. 

In addition to maintaining the secretariat in Paris, this estimate 
provides for the expenses to be incurred in 2 general assembly 
meetings in fiscal year 1954, 1 in the United States and 1 in Europe, 
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is well as 12 panel meetings in the various North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization countries. The expenses include the pay and travel of 
he permanent secretariat, United States members and consultants, 
travel of United States observers, plus the rental, utilities, and services 
for the office, and the funds for technical surveys and other contractual 
services. 

The details relative to the computation of this estimate are set 
forth in the justifications you have before you 

Senator Fercuson. Colonel Jensen. 


OPERATIONAL SUPPORT 


COL. JAMES C. JENSEN, CHIEF, OPERATIONAL PLANS DIVISION 
DIRECTORATE OF OPERATIONS, DCS/O 


GENERAL STATEME) 


Colonel Jensen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
program 450, “Operational support,” consists of two projects: 58. 
“Base maintenance and operations,” and 459, “Major repairs and 
minor construction.” It includes the funds requested for these two 
projects, as they obtain in the operational commands such as: Air 
Defense Command, Alaskan Air Command, Military Air Transport 
Service, Far East Air Forces, and similar commands 


PROJECT 458 


Project 458, ‘Base maintenance and operations,” includes funds 
for locally incurred expenses of operating and maintaining operational 


support installations and facilities; the aircraft control and warning 
program; Strategic Air Command rotational movements; air-combat 
maneuvers; engineer aviation unit movements; the aeronautical 
chart and information center; the operator technician program and 
the intermediate command headquarters. 


INSTALLATION TYPE EXPENSES 


This estimate includes funds for installation types expenses, such 
as the normal maintenance of runways, buildings, and grounds; the 
operation of utility plants, provision of heat, lights, power and water; 
fire and security protection for Government property; maintenance 
of equipment and supplies; laundry and dry-cleaning services; and 
locally procured fuel and oil for ground-powered equipment and 
utility plant operation. It includes the pay of all civilians performing 
installation type functions, as well as the temporary duty travel of 
all military and civilian personnel assigned to operational activities 

To accommodate the force buildup from 106 to 110 wings together 
with program increases in other units, and to prepare for proper force 
deployment in case of an emergency, the number of operational bases 
in project 458 will inerease from 171 in fiscal year 1953 to 200 in 
fiscal year 1954. The funds requested for maintenance and operation 
of these installations for fiscal year 1954 amount to $372,030,000, 
which compares with an obligation of $415,374,500 for fiscal vear 1953. 
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AIRCRAFT CONTROL AND WARNING PROGRAM 


[In addition to installations and facilities programed for operational] 
support, funds have been included for aircraft control and warning 
sites, which are a vital part of the air defense system of the United 
States and its northern approaches. Aircraft control and warning 
sites located on regular Air Force installations, or within oversea 
areas other than Alaska, Canada, and the Northeast, are excluded 
inasmuch as the cost incident to ther operation is included in the 
estimate for the installations on which they are dependent for support 

The fiseal vear 1954 fund request of $16.85 million is to provide for 
the operation of 139 off-base sites. This compares with an obligation 
of $12.26 million in fiscal year 1953 for the operation of 99 sites 


SAC ROTATIONAL MOVEMENTS 


SAC rotational movements consist of the planned rotation of opera- 
tional units of the Strategic Air Command on temporary duty to 
overseas locations and return, for the purpose of maintaining and 
improving combat readiness. The fiscal year 1954 fund request of 
$4.3 million is to provide for the rotation of 45 squadrons to and from 
various parts of the world. This compares with the same number of 
squadrons rotated during fiscal year 1955 at the same dollar obligation. 
Costs of per diem allowances for participating personnel are included 
in this estimate. 

AIR-COMBAT MANEUVERS 


This activity consists of maneuvers and exercises designed to test 
and evaluate the readiness and combat capabilities of operational 


units, including the provision of tactical air support for ground-troop 
operations, and troop carrier and air resupply operations under field 
conditions simulating those which would be encountered in combat. 
The fund request provies for commercial transportation of personnel 
and equipment and for per diem of personnel (not traveling with 
troops), while en route to and from the maneuver area, in accordance 
with joint travel regulations. The total fund request for fiscal year 
1954 of $1.48 million is to provide for 61 maneuvers, as compared 
with the fiscal year 1953 obligation of $675,000 for 42 maneuvers. 
The greater number of maneuvers, the increase in the number of 
participating aircraft, and the increased scope of the maneuvers, are 
responsible for the increase in funds. 


ENGINEER AVIATION UNIT MOVEMENTS 


The primary wartime mission of these special category Army units 
assigned to the Air Force is to construct and/or rehabilitate airfields 
and related facilities required for the Air Force in areas of operation 
and to defend construction sites and equipment. The primary mis- 
sion in peacetime is to attain and maintain the highest possible level 
of operational readiness. The unit proficiency necessary to fulfill 
construction needs in areas of operation is best acquired and main- 
tained through the employment of these units on projects similar to 
those they will be called upon to accomplish in time of war. Forty 
movements of engineer aviation units to training areas and return are 
planned for the fiscal year 1954 at an estimated cost of $1 million. 
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This compares with the obligation of $725,000 to provide for 28's simi- 
lar movements during fiscal year 1953. The increased fund request 
for fiscal vear 1954 is due to the increased number of movements 
programed. 


AERONAUTICAL CHART AND INFORMATION CENTER 


The Aeronautical Chart and Information Center is responsible for 
providing aeronautical charts covering the entire world to meet all 
Air Force requirements. This includes aeronautical charts and publi- 
cations required for navigation and flight operations, target charts, 
target materials and weapons systems data as required for various 
bombing and guidance systems, and the maintenance of all other 
cartographic and aeronautical data required by the Air Force. The 
fiscal year 1954 fund request is $18.1 million, as compared to an obliga- 
tion of $17.3 million in fiscal year 1953 

This fund request includes expenses incident to the research and 
collection of information, the development, compilation, drafting 
reproduction, storage, and distribution of aeronautical charts, target 
charts, and related publications and cartographic materials. It 
includes personnel services, temporary duty travel of military and 
civilian personnel, and local procurement of equipment and supplies. 

There are new and increased requirements for charts to meet opera- 
tional demands for jet aircraft, pilotless aircraft and urgently needed 
strategic target materials. There is also an increased demand for 
greater geodetic accuracy and more detailed and varied data to be 
shown on charts and related material resulting from new bombing 
systems. The extreme accuracy being demanded for support of 
these systems requires highly trained technicians that are more 


readily available im peacetime than they are during mobilization 
conditions. By accomplishing the time-consuming work of research, 
compilation and drafting during peacetime, the additional volume of 
required charts and publications to meet wartime demands can be 
reproduced in quantities, when mobilization demands reduce the 
availability of technicians in these fields 


OPERATOR TECHNICIAN PROGRAM 


This requirement is generated by the lack of Air Force personnel 
qualified in the maintenance and operation of highly technical equip- 
ment such as ground radar and electronics equipment and airborne 
armament and radar equipment. 

The continuous improvement of equipment, through modification, 
requires the closest coordination between the operating units and the 
manufacturer. 

The operator-technician program is designed to accomplish this 
coordination, to provide qualified technical specialists to instruct 
Air Force personnel in the operating units, and to assist in the mainte- 
nance and operation of this highly technical equipment. 

This program enhances flying safety through the assurance of effi- 
cient radar controlled approaches in bad weather. It also increases 
tremendously the effectiveness of the striking power of the Air Force, 
by improving the kill capability of all weather fighter interceptors, 
and helps make possible precision bombing in both good and bad 
weather. 
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Although the requirement for this service is diminishing in some 
specialt lcs, where Air Force personne! are eaining technical know how, 
it is increasing in other fields, due to the increasing proportion of units 
being equipped with B-47’s, B-36’s, F—94’s, and other highly technical 
equipment. In fiscal year 1954 the Air Force will require operato: 
technician contracts with manufacturers to provide those services at 
a cost of $16.4 million, as compared to the fiscal year 1953 fund 
obligation of $17.2 million. 


INTERMEDIATE COMMAND HEADQUARTERS 


Intermediate command headquarters consists of all intermediate 
headquarters supported by project 458, both overseas and in the 
Zone of the Interior. The establishment of subordinate headquarters 
by major air commands evolves from the necessity of reducing the 
span ol control within the Air Force. This delegation of authority 
includes command jurisdiction of installations and operational units, 
provision of technical and administrative guidance, and in some 
instances geographical area jurisdiction. The fund request of $15.3 
million for fiscal year 1954 compares with a fund obligation of $19.5 
million in fiscal year 1953. These funds are to provide for the pay 
of civilian personnel, temporary duty travel of military and civilian 
personnel to both higher and lower echelons, communication costs, 
and office equipment rental. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, the fiscal year 1954 fund request for project 458, of 
$445,460,000 is to provide for support of the Air Force worldwide 
operational missions. This iricludes $195 million for the pay of 61,905 
civilian man-years, and $250,460,000 for authorized local purchase of 
supplies, materials and equipment; contractual services; temporary 
duty travel; purchased utilities and rents; freight, express, and parcel 
post; communications services, and Federal contributions for social 
security. 

PROJECT 459 


Project 459 includes funds for major repairs, as differentiated from 
routine day-to-day maintenance. It also includes funds for the 
accomplishment of rehabilitation, alteration, and modification of 
facilities on operational support installations, and for the contractual 
installation of communication facilities such as aircraft-identification 
equipment, radar, very high-frequency radio equipment, navigation 
aids and fixed communication electronics facilities. The fiscal veat 
1954 estimate for project 459 of $44,500,000 compares with obligations 
of $79,763,500 for fiseal year 1953. 

The policy of maximum utilization of existing facilities requires that 
10-year-construction buildings be utilized many years in excess of their 
originally estimated life expectancy; this results in major repair bills. 
Jet operations require more space between aircraft on parking ramps, 
and in some instances resealing of asphalt runways which have 
deteriorated because of exposure to jet fuel. Increased occupancy of 
some installations requires modification of fuel-storage systems, 
electrical systems, water systems, sewer systems, and requires addi- 
tional parking ramp space, tie-down rings, and machine shops. 
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Four typical examples of work to be accomplished under this 
project are: 
MACDILL AIR FORCE BASE—$13,000 


To replace deteriorated pole-line structures in existing overhead 
station electric distribution system. The present pole-line structures 
are unsafe, due to rotten poles and excessively deteriorated erossarms 
Accomplishment of the work is necessary to provide adequate physical 
safety to linemen working at this station, and is essential to bring the 
existing distribution electric-power lines up to the National Bureau 
of Standards Handbook H 


LARSON AIR FORCE BASE, MOSES LAKE, WASH. $12,000 


Improvements to sewage-disposal plant by providing an additional 
sludge pump, a comminutor, and a skimmer. The present sewage 
plant forms an integral part in the installations development plan, 
its location will not be altered. This plant was constructed in 1942 
to serve a population of approximately 1,200 at that time, as contrasted 
with a population of approximately 3,500 at the present time. The 
capacity of the plant is 860,000 gallons a day. The plant primary 
consists of a clarifier, digester, and one sludge pump. An additional 
sludge pump is required to alleviate the possibility of a pumping 
failure. The comminutor is necessary to provide automatic screening 
and cutting of coarse sewage matter. Chlorination of the supernatant 
is necessary to prevent possible | ollution and contamination of a 
nearby creek which feeds into one Lake. 


LOCKBOURNE AIR FORCE BASE——$24,000 


Reseal joints in airfield pavements. Work consists of removing 
existing materials, thoroughly cleaning surface where new material 
will adhere to pavement. Approximat ‘ly 400,000 linear feet of joints 
will require refilling. The existing material has deteriorated to such 
an extent that it has lost its effectiveness and surface water penetrates 
to the subgrade. Unless condition is corrected the pavement will 
start pumping action and a major repair job will be required in the 
near future. 

KELLEY AIR FORCE BASE— $35,000 


Installation of a permanent base radar approach system. This 
approach system is designed to provide a complete fixed terminal 
instrument approach and landing system. This facility is normally 
specified for permanent Air Force installations of a 25-year life expect- 
ancy where aie instrument flight traffic loads are expected. Due 
to the heavy workload imposed on Airways and Air Communication 
Service, the normal installing agency, it is planned that this facility 
be installed under contract. 

The functional distribution in project 459 may be broken down to: 
Technical facilities 3, 584, 000 
Troop facilities : OOO 
Utilities 000 
Pavements 10, 510, 000 
Communications, electronics systems _ _- 3, 655, 000 


Total- -- ‘ ‘ ; 14, 500, 000 
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The preparation of this program involved the submission of specific 
projects and justification of each requirement by the operational 
commands. Each project was thoroughly screened by reviewing 
agencies to assure conformance with existing policies 

Senator Frerauson. General Roth. 


RESEARCH AND TEST SUPPORT 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. MARSHALL S. ROTH, ASSISTANT FOR 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMING 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Rorn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
will present budget program 460, research and test support. It is 
comprised of project 468, base maintenance and operations, and proj- 
ect 169, major repairs and minor construction. The purpose of this 
program is to support the Air Force research and development effort 
[t provides funds for the followi ing installations indicated on this chart 
that are engaged in research, development, or testing activities: 

1. Air Proving Ground Command, Eglin Air Force Base, Fla. 

2. Air Research and Development Command, consisting of 

(4) Headquarters ARDC Support Group 
Air Force Missile Test Center 
Armament Test Center 
Air Force Special Weapons Center 
Holloman Air Development Center 
Air Force Flight Test Center 
Arnold Engineering Development Center 
Wright Air Development Center 
Rome Air Development Center; and the 
Air Force Cambridge Research Center, including Hanscom 

ield. 

First, I will discuss project 468, “Base maintenance and operation.’ 
Typical of the expenses incurred in this project are physical plant 
maintenance and the support of supply, operational, and administra- 
tive functions. These are the cared base maintenance and operation 
expenses that are common to all bases; however, the necessity for a 
wide dispersal of testing sites for safety and security reasons at 
research and test installations, plus a need for flexibility which is 
inherent in research and development, creates additional expenses. 

For clarity, 1 will discuss the research and test support program 

.under these three major categories: Development test, research and 
development, and operational suitability test. 

The accelerated research and development program has increased 
the volume of items in the testing and evaluation cycles and conse- 
quently is imposing an increased workload on all activities concerned 
with development testing. Some of the installations engaged in 
test are: 

MISSILE TEST CENTER 


The Air Force Missile Test Center, located at Patrick Air Force 
Base, Fla., which is responsible for the development testing of long- 
range guided missiles. As indicated on this chart the initial test 
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range will consist of nine stations, extending from the east coast of 
Florida to the island of Puerto Rico, a distance of approximately 
1,000 nautical miles. Each station is independent in operation, 
requiring maintenance and operation support. The missile launching 
site is located at Cape Canaveral, a distance of 12 miles from the 
main base and the nearest railhead to this center is Cocoa, Fla., a 
distance of 15 miles. These combined factors create unusual support 
problems. 

The Holloman Air Development Center, located near Alamogordo, 
N. Mex., which is a part of the White Sands Proving Ground, is 
concerned with the deve lopment testing of short-range guided missiles. 
The mission of this center also includes the furnishing of drone target 
flights in support of the Army and Navy guided-missile program at 
White Sands. 

The Air Force light Test Center, at Edwards Air Force Base, 
Calif., conducts extensive flight tests in evaluating performance of 
aircraft developed for the Air Force. Most of the test workload con- 
sists of test of aircraft or component parts; however, = tests 
will be conducted, utilizing the high speed track and the rocket-test 
facility. A permanent facility is under construction at Edwards to 
replace the existing inadequate structures. A portion of the new 
facility will become operational during fiscal year 1954. 

The Arnold Engineering Development Center, located at Tullahoma, 
Tenn., is concerned with the conduct of aeronautical and propulsion 
development testing and evaluation. The « ngine test fac lity and 
part of the gas dynamics facility with the necessary utility systems 
are programed for operation during fiscal year 1954. The phasing into 
operation of the planned facilities at Arnold during fiscal year 1954 
will result in an increased fund requirement over fiscal year 1953 of 
$2,100,000 of which $1 million is for increased utilities 

Three of the centers under the jurisdiction of the Air Research and 
Development Command are primarily concerned with the research 
and development technical program as distinguished from the develop- 
ment testing program. As the research and development technical 
program proceeds, there is a widening of the basic knowledge that 
opens new avenues of research. The necessary exploration of these 
new discoveries is one of the prime factors influencing the workload 
of the centers engaged in the technical program. 


CAMBRIDGE RESEARCH CENTER 


The first of these, the Cambridge Research Center, which is located 
at Cambridge, Mass., includes Hanscom Field at Bedford, Mass. Its 
mission is to accomplish research in electronics and geophysics. A 
major portion of the efforts expended by this center are devoted 
supporting the development of high-priority air defense systems. 
This work is being accomplished under contract by the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, using Government-constructed facilities. 
The contractor has concentrated some of the best scientific talent in 
the country at Cambridge for this air defense development. This 
chart indicates the physical layout of the instrumentation sites that 
will make up the initial testing area. 
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The second of these, the Wright Air Development Center, is located 
at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. Its mission is to conduct 
research, development and the related testing of airframes, engines, 
guided missiles, and component parts. Since normal base support 
for this center is provided by Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, this 
estimate provides only for those expenses in connection with the sup- 
port of the research and development activity. This center partici- 
pates in the standardization program, which is engaged in the devel- 
opment of common procurement specifications for use by all services 
and other Government agencies. The Wright Air Development 
Center is also responsible for the conduct of cold-weather testing in 
Alaska. 

The third is the Rome Air Development Center, located at Rome, 
N. Y., which has the responsibility for research, development, and 
related test of electronic air-ground systems, which include aircraft 
detection, identification, and countermeasure devices. The electronic 
countermeasures program at this center will receive increased emphasis 
during fiscal vear 1954. 

The Operational Suitability Testing Organization for the Air Force, 
is the Air Proving Ground Command, located at Eglin Air Force Base, 
Fla. It consists of approximately one-half million acres encompassing 
10 auxiliary fields with associated bombing and gunnery ranges. The 
research and dev elopment items which have successfully withstood the 
development testing cycle ultimately arrived at this base. Such items 
are given final tests under simulated combat conditions to determine 
whether they are reliable, safe, operationally effective, and can be 
economically adapted to maintenance by service personnel. 


TOTAL ESTIMATE FOR PROJECT 468 


This estimate for project 468 totals $68,285,000, of which 

$50,901,000 is for the pay of civilian personnel. The amount for 
pe rsonnel compares with $50,527,000 for fiscal vear 1953. The remain- 
ing $17,384,000 is for peniiiesienedl expenses which compares with 
$17,219,000 for fiscal year 1953. 

This completes my statement on project 468. 

I will now discuss project 469, “Major repair and minor construc- 
tion.” 

These funds are required to repair deteriorated real property, ac- 
complish essential modification, alterations, and other changes required 
in carrying out the research and test programs. Projects requiring 
specific legislative authorization are not included in this estimate. 

Specialized facilities are required to support the research and test 
program. A degree of flexibility not normally associated with modi- 
fication and repair programs is required in this support area as progress 
in the research and development efforts dictate changes in facility 
requirements. Modification and repair of various expensive test 
facilities must be immediately accomplished to avoid costly delays 
in the program and to insure maximum utilization consistent with the 
expected workload. An example of the requirement in this area is 
the need for modification of missile assembly building No. 822 at 
Holloman Air Development Center to provide additional shop space 
and a special compressed-air chamber. The present facilities are 
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inadequate to carry out the functions of assembling, testing, and train- 
ing in connection with the development of missiles. This modifica- 
tion is estimated to cost approximately $46, a 

The estimate for fiscal year 1954 of $1,915,000 compares with 
$5,011,000 for fiscal year 1953, a reduction of paeeataeias ‘ly $3,096,000. 

The funds requested in this estimate will be used to support the 
present research and development program, and to support the tests 
of articles developed in the past research program. ‘This support is 
rendered on a priority basis to insure maximum utilization of available 
resources. The research and development budget has increased from 
$215 million in fiscal year 1950 to a $530 million availability in fiscal 
vear 1953. The articles now reaching the testing and evaluation 
cycles represent the return for the time and funds expended during 
this accelerated period. ‘These articles are the foundation of a more 
effective air capability, as they will provide fully tested weapons for 
our operational urits. Adequate support for essential testing must 
- provided to insure that qualitatively superior weapons, which may 
be the key to survival in the event of war, will be an “‘in-time’”’ resource 
for our combat commanders. 


CHANCE-VOUGHT FACILITY, STRATFORD, CONN. 


Senator Fercuson. The following information, in answer to a 
request in opening the hearings this morning, has been supplied: 


(See p. 1661) 


\ brief résumé of the facts concerning Chance Vought facility and events 
leading up to the final decision to buy production of the J-65 (British Sapphire 
engines from Wright Aeronautical is outlined below: 

Chance-Vought facility was declared surplus in 1948 by United States Navy 

On May 26, 1949, the Air Force advised the Office, Chief of Engineers, that the 
Air Foree contemplated no current or future requirements for property 

On October 13, 1950, the Air Force requested the Munitions Board to plac 
a national security clause on this property. 

On October 18, 1950, the Munitions Board advised GSA that the plant would 
be required for production in the event of full mobilization, but no immediate 
need was foreseen. 

On November 16, 1950, GSA advised the Munitions Board th he Uni 
Aircraft Co. and GSA acting jointly had sold the property to Robs Hir 
subject to the national security clause 

On December 8, 1950, a letter from the Munitions Board to the Secretary 
the Air Force assigned the responsibility for mobilization planning for this facil 
to the Air Force, but did not indicate that the Air Force should screen for 
possible use of this facility. 

On Januery 15, 1951, the Air Force informally advised GSA that a requirement 
may exist for the Chance-Vought plant. 

On January 24, 1951, the Air Force formally advised Munitions Board that 
immediate occupancy was required by the Air Force 

In October 1950, Wright Aeronautical decided to purchase the righ 
facture the British Sapphire jet engine in an attempt to enter the 
field and to be in a position whereby they could offer a 10,000-horsepower engine 
to the Air Force by modifying the Sapphire jet engine into a turboprop 
figuration. 

In the same month » meeting was held at Wright Aeronautical and as a result 
of this meeting the Air Force authorized Wright Aeronautical to develop the 
British Sapphire jet engine into a turboprop engine. As a part of this program 
the contractor was also authorized to complete a qualification test on the British 
engine and to make five British engines available to the Air Force These 
agreements to support the development of the British Sapphire engine into a 
turboprop engine and the testing of the Sapphire engine were developmental in 
nature, and production of the Sapphire engine was not considered at this time 
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Very shortly after the decision was made to support this development program, 
Wright Aeronautical submitted a proposal to the Air Force to manufacture the 
Americanized version of the Sapphire jet engine in production quantities. 

In December 1950, the Air Force sent a team to England to review the exact 
status of the British Sapphire engine in order that Wright Aeronautical’s produc- 
tion proposal could be evaluated. 

In December 11, 1950, the USAF made a final decision to buy production of 
Americanized Sapphire jet engines and, on December 15, 1950, a letter contract 
for the program was awarded to Wright Aeronautical. 

The decision to produce J—65 engines at Wright Aeronautical caused a major 
impact on the overall facility requirements. Wright Aeronautical was unable to 
produce the J—65 engines in the quantities required and still continue the R—1820 
program. This required Wright Aeronautical to license a major portion .of its 
reciprocating engine program, which included the R-1820. It was at this juncture 
that a firm requirement for a facility to produce the K-1820 engine was established. 

Question 1. How long prior to December 15, 1950, would the Air Force have 
realized that additional facilities would be required for R-1820 production? In 
this connection, when was a decision reached that Wright Aeronautical would 
produce the J—65? 

Answer. The Air Force did not require an additional facility to produce the 
R-1820 prior to December 15, 1950. The decision to have Wright Aeronautical 
produce the J-65 engine was made on December 15, 1950, which was the date 
that an additional facility was required to produce the R-1820 engine 

Question 2. If production of the J-65 was under consideration prior to October 
18, 1950 (the date of release by the Munitions Board for disposal of Chanee 
Vought), were J-65 requirements known as of that time? 

Answer. As of October 18, 1950, production of the J-65 engine was not con- 
sidered as an immediate program. 

Question 3. Inasmuch as subsequent to the Korean war Air Force plans called 
for an increased number of aircraft, would it not follow that there would be a 
corresponding increase in engine requirements, thus a need for additional facilities 
for engine production? 

Answer. The need for Chance Vought facility was based entirely on a decision 
to produce the J-65 (British Sapphire) engine at Wright Aeronautical and was 
not predicated on any decision to produce other types of engines. It was not 
possible to know of a need for the Chance Vought plant prior to December 1950, 
when the decision was made to produce the J—65 engine. 

Question 4. What prevented the Air Force in October of 1950 from anticipating 
the necessity for facilities such as Chance Vought when it was apparently clear 
only 2 months later that Chance Vought would be required? 

Answer. The decision to produce the J—65 engine was made subsequent to 
October 1950; therefore, the Air Force did not anticipate any need for the Chance 
Vought facility for the production of R—1820 engines. 


(Whereupon, at 5:45 p. m., Monday, June 29, 1953, the hearing was 
recessed subject to call of the Chair.) 
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TUESDAY, JULY 7, 1953 


UniTep STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Washinat 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 9:50 a. m., 
K-39, the Capitel, Hon. Homer Ferguson, chairman of 
committee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Ferguson, Smith, Hayden, MecCar 
bank, and Hendrickson. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION 


STATEMENTS OF ADM. WILLIAM M. FECHTELER, USN, CHIEF OF 
NAVAL OPERATIONS; REAR ADM. HOMER N. WALLIN, USN, 
CHIEF, BUREAU OF SHIPS; REAR ADM. MALCOLM F. SCHOEFFEL, 
USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE; AND REAR ADM. EDWARD 
W. CLEXTON, USN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Ferauson. The committee will come to order, and I 
should like to insert in the record a letter from eecretary of Defense 
Wilson, relative to the appeals by the Department of Defense from 
the House action. 

(The letter referred to follows: 

SECRETARY OF DEFEN 
u ashington, Ju 
Hon. Homer Ferauson, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Sut tee on Armed Services 
United States Senate. 

Dear Mr. CuHarrmMan: The Department of Defense has reviewed H. R. 5969 
as passed by the House of Representatives on July 2, 1953, and as a result of this 
review the Department of the Army has requested restoration of $198,118,500; 
the Department of the Navy $137,312,000; and the Department of the Air Force 
$200 million Details as to the necessity for these restorations are set forth in the 
attached statements which are prepared in the format prescribed by the staff of 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations. These statements represent the posi- 
tion of the Department of Defense and I urge that your committee consider them 
favorably 

Consideration of the effect of the House action on the appropriations made to 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense results in our request for restoration of 
$10 million to the appropriation ‘‘Retired Pay, Department of Defense,’ or ap- 
propriate transfer authority to meet a deficiency, and $100,000 to the appropriation, 
“Office of Public Information.’ 

In addition to the requests for restoration to certain of the appropriations, there 
are also attached proposed amendments of certain general provisions which, in 
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the opinion of the Department, if enacted as passed by the House, would interfere 
with operations. With reference to section 628 of the House bill, the reclama 
statements enclosed are intended to authorize the military departments to bring 
up the subject with your committee for consideration of the problem involved 
There is undoubtedly improvement to be made in this area as stated in the House 
committee report. It is believed, however, that there should be considered 
changes in the language and requirements of section 628 as it now appears as a 
result of House action. It is suggested, therefore, that there be further discussions 
between the committee and the Department in order to work out a more prac- 
ticable approach to the problem raised by the report of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 

Representatives of the Department of Defense will be available to provide your 
committee with such additional information as you may desire with respect to 
these proposed amendments. 

Sincerely yours, 


C. E. W1tson, 


Senator Ferguson. Admiral Fechteler, you may proceed. 

Admiral Frcutecer. Admiral Clexton has a statement to make. 

Senator FrerGuson. Very well. But first we will insert your state- 
ment and justification in the record at this point. 

(The statement and justification referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF ApM. WiLuiAM M. FEcHTELER, CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


The appropriations act of the House of Representatives for fiscal year 1954 
reduced the estimated requirements for shipbuilding and conversion of naval 
vessels by $50 million. 

My purpose in appearing before this committee is to ask that this reduction be 
restored to the estimates for the Navy which were approved by the Secretary of 
Defense, Mr. C. E. Wilson, and transmitted to the Congress by the President. 

The program which these funds would provide is a modest one. The program 
is not an expansion of naval forces. It represents less than half of what is required, 
on a simple replacement basis, for a naval operating force of the size we are re- 
quired to maintain today. The total sum for this item amounts to about one- 
twelfth of the Navy’s total budget. It is essential if your Navy is to maintain a 
future capacity to project this Nation’s military power across the seas. 

What I urge at this time—and in this respect my successor, Admiral Carney, 
asks that he be joined—is an annual program to reduce the rate of obsolescence 
in our ships. It is as necessary now as it will be in the years to come. 

It is prudent for us to replace a few ships each year rather than attempt a large 
program of hasty construction during a future emergency. We must avoid 
repeating the situation we had in the 1930’s. Let me review the circumstances of 
those years. 

You recall that after World War I we had a large number of hastily built 
destroyers. They were built during the war years in great haste to combat the 
German submarine menace of World War lI. After the war, these destroyers were 
laid up as a reserve. 

During the interval between wars, the Navy was not permitted to build modern 
destroyers to cope with the improvements in submarines. Worse consequences 
than this neglect were soon apparent. 

The old destroyers were not designed for long-sustained operations at sea. 
They were primarily for protection of cargo and troop ships crossing the Atlantic 
Ocean. They had no antiaircraft guns, worthy of the name, to combat the growing 
capability of aircraft attacks on surface ships. 

\ belated program of destroyer construction was started. We nearly entered 
World War II with destroyers armed with 50 ealiber machine guns for antiair- 
craft batteries It would have been a bad mistake to have tried to fight World 
War ITI with World War I destrovers. 

This problem of obsolescence affects all types of warships. It is a particularly 
serious problem in the attack aircraft carriers we must have if your Navy is to 
make use of the modern aircraft we are now producing. 

We can meet this problem of obsolescence in part by conversion and alteration. 
But, there is a limit to what we can do with a carrier’s hull and the equipment, 
designed in the late 1930’s to use aircraft built in the early 1940's. 
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With the advent of jet propelled aircraft, our Esse 
bsolescent Conversion has delayed the / class be 
same is true of the Midway class for which we must provide 
accommodate and operate ‘the newest jet-propelled planes 

rhe attack carriers of World War II that we have in our Reserve 
ibout the same relative state of usefulness today as the World War | 
vere in the 1930’s. 

The program which has been submitted for your consideratiot 
for the following types and numbers: 


con 


CONSTRUCTION 


Major combatant type 
Attack aircraft carrier 
Destroyers 
Attack submarine 
Mine vessels 
Minesweeper 
Mine hunter 
itrol vessel: Escort vessel 
Amphibious vessels 
Attack cargo ship 
Landing ship, dock 
Landing ship, tank 
Auxiliaries: A iunition ship 
ill landing ft: Mechanized la 


Major combatant type 
atrol vessels 


Radar picket 
Radar pickets 


65 feet 
2265 tons 

3.750 tons total 
4 Completion of 2 hulls left over from World War II on which constr 
5 Conversion of 4 diesel-driven destroyer escorts to radar picket 

The restoration of the $50 million will maintain our operating forces at 
levels. It will meet the current and foreseeable needs for naval vess 
quately designed and constructed for this Nation’s defense 


SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION PROGRAM 


(P. 20, line 19 
1953 appropriation $511, 938, 000 
1953 revised appropriation (+ transfers 510, 218, 000 
1954 estimate ; 996, 120, 000 
1954 revised estimate 741, 500, 000 
House committee 691, 500, 000 
House floor 691, 500, 000 


(House hearings, p. 593 


The Department of the Navy requests the following amendment 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 21, line 2: Strike out “$691,500,000"’ and insert in lieu thereof ‘$741,500.- 
000’, the revised estimate and an increase of $50 million over the House approved 
amount. Page 21, line 12: Strike out ‘“3,285,339,000” and insert in lieu thereof 


3.335.339.000’’. an increase of $50 million over the House approve d amount. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


This increase of $50 million will permit the Navy to build th nimum number 
of ships it requires in 1954 to modernize the fleet in an orde 
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HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


The appropriation ‘“‘Shipbuilding and conversion’? embraces the fiscal year 
1952-54 programs including both the ships and related ordnance. The sum of 
$570,279,000 was appropriated for 1953. The January budget request of 
$996, 120,000 consists of $843,443,000 for new construction and conversion and 
$152,677,000 representing repricing of the 1952 program to take account of cost 
increases and design changes between the original costing in November 1950 and 
May 1952. The revised amount suggested for appropriation is $741,500,000 
which would eliminate 31 ships from the proposed program. It includes pro 
vision for 19 new ships, 150 service and other small craft, and conversion of 7 

The committee recommends $691,500,000, consisting of the repricing 
item of $152,677,000 and $538,823,000 for new construction and conversion. 

The objective of the current program is not one of expansion of the fleet but 
rather to keep it in a reasonably modernized condition and thus maintain ef- 
fective fighting capabilities. The amount appropriated in any given fiscal year 
under present conditions must balance military requirements against availa 
bility of funds to pay the bill. While the amount allowed is less than the original 
request, it is $121,221,000 higher than the 1953 appropriation and, in the com 
mittee’s view, will make possible continuation of a reasonably adequate replac 


ment rate 
The reduction of $50 million under the amount suggested is in the new cor 


struction and conversion category and may be applied in such manner as 
the discretion of the Secretary seems best. A third large carrier of the Forresta 


class is provided for 


rt TIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The objective of this program is not to expand either the Active Fleet or th 
teserve Fleet, but it is rather to keep the Active Fleet reasonably modernized 
and at the same time provide a minimum replacement rate. The Active Fleet 
now in commission represents a capital asset of approximately 18 billions of 
dollars at current replacement cost and for the most part was built in a 5-yea 
period centered some 10 years ago 

The average useful life of war ships is approximately 20 years. The reduced 
moneys provided indicate that age is depreciating our capital investment at 
wice the rate we are providing replacements of our Active Fleet alone, wit 
0 consideration whatsoever for the mobilization potential of a Reserve Fleet 
ary to project and support the expan led other services overseas Cor 


1 reduced shipbuilding funds will result in multiplied funds in later year 
are to maintain our status as a world power. 
Navy Department would be derelict in its duties to you if it failed 
of the situation jn this important area, 
herefore requested that full restoration of funds be made. 


REVISED ESTIMATES 


Admiral Ciexton. The revised estimates for the Navy for the 
fiscal year 1954 totaled $9,650,695,000 in new obligating authority 
and $131,968,000 for liquidation of contract authority. 

The House Committee bill, H. R. 5659, allowed the Navy 
$9,303,929,000 in new obligating authority, and $80,454,000 for 
liquidation of contracts. This was a reduction of $346,766,000 in 
new obligating authority, and a reduction of $51,514,000 in liquidation 
of contract authorization, making a total reduction of $398,280,000. 

The Navy is appealing about one-third of this reduction. We are 
appealing $137,312,000 in new obligating authority, and there is no 
appeal on the liquidation of contract authorization. 

Senator Haypen. Why is that? 

Admiral CLtexton. The Navy has accepted the reduction. 

Senator Haypen. If the contracts were made, do you not have to 
liquidate them? 
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Admiral CLexron. The speed of liquidation will be slower than we 
had anticipated; and, therefore, we can wait for the funds in future 
years. 

" Senator Haypen. The contractor has not proceeded as fast as was 
anticipated. 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct. 

Senator FErGuson. Therefore, you do not need the money this 
year. 

* Admiral CLextron. That is right. 

Senator Frerauson. You need the money, but not in this particular 
budget. 

Admiral CLexron. That is correct. The total request now of the 
Navy will be $9,441,241,000 in new obligating authority, and 
$80,454,000 in cash to liquidate prior years’ contract authorization. 

I will be glad to place this sheet in the record. It explains this in 
detail, 

Senator Ferauson. Very well. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Admiral Frcutrever. I am Adm. William M. Fechteler, Chief of 
Naval Operations. 
REQUEST FOR RESTORATION 


Mr. Chairman, my purpose in appearing before the committee this 
morning is to request the restoration to the appropriation for ‘“‘Ship- 
building and conversion” of $50 million which was the reduction from 
the budget amount as reduced by the House. 1 would like to address 
myself first to this chart, sir. 

This chart shows the effect of a shipbuilding moratorium if it were 
continued for the next 10 years. We have this total number of ships 
in various categories on hand now As time goes on, if we had a 
complete moratorium we would wind up in 1965 with those numbers 
of ships not obsolete. 

Here is the force level of the Navy today, 270 auxiliaries, 233 am- 
phibious, 200 mine craft, and 410 combatant. You can slide this 
along at any point and you will develop the stage where your fleet is 
composed partly of obsolete ships until you get along here in 1965, 
and you find that you are really in a parlous situation. 

We feel ve ry strongly on this subject, because » have had experi- 
ence with it. We wound up World War | aah: a great many de- 
stroyers. They were hastily built to combat the submarine menace, 
and they were good enough for the job at the time. We put them in 
mothballs and for 15 years following World War | we were not per- 
mitted to build one single new destroyer. If that policy had continued 
for another 10 years, we would have entered World War IL with 
destroyer force composed of the old four-pipers, having .50-caliber 
machineguns for antiaircraft batteries, and nothing else 

We are not asking for increased forces. We are not asking for 
any great amount of modernization. As a matter of fact, the pro- 
gram, if it were carried through on a theoretical basis, would require 
$2 billion worth of shipbuilding and conversion each year. That 
would be what would be required to keep all these out here [indi- 
cating] 

Senator Frerauson. Yes. 

Admiral Frecurecer. Or rather to keep this [indicating] up here 
We are asking for $741 million. The House struck off $50 million 
We are asking for the restoration of that $50 million. That is less 
than one-half the absolute requirement for the continuing moderni- 
zation of the fleet, and it is about one-twelfth of the Navy's total 
appropriation. 

There are other aspects of the matter which Admiral Wallin, the 
Chief of the Bureau of Ships, is much more able to address himself 
to, and that is the question of maintaining the know-how in the ship- 
building industry of the United States. It is just as important in 
this field as in any other. 


CLOSING OF SHIPBUILDING YARDS 


Senator Ferauson. He will tell us how many shipbuilding yards 
will be involved? 

Admiral FecuTeier. Yes, si 

Senator Ferauson. And how many will be closed down, and so on? 

Admiral Frecureier. Yes, si 


83872—53—pt. 2——_50 
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Senator FerGuson. Is this program in line with the mobilization 
plan announced in this morning’s press as conceived by the present 
administration? ; 

Admiral Frcurecer. This program has been approved by the 
Secretary of Defense and the President 

Senator Frerauson. Is the present plan to modernize the fleet 
rather than to add to the fleet? 

Admiral Fecarever. It is to modernize the fleet, but when we put 
either a newly built ship in the fleet or a newly converted ship in the 
fleet, then we take the oldest one of that type and put it in moth- 
balls against the day of mobilization. 

Senator Ferauson. This $741 million, how many will that add 
the fleet? 

\dmiral Fecurever. It will give us a total of 19 new ships and 7 
conversions 

Senator Fercuson. If you do not get the $50 million, what will 
happen? 

Admiral Frecurevter. We will just have to take some items out of 
the shopping list 

Senator Ferauson. Out of the 19 or the 7? 

Admiral Fecureter. We would probably take out four ships from 
the bottom of the list. 

Senator Ferauson. What kind would they be? 

Admiral Frcureter. Probably 2 escort vessels and 2 tank-landing 
ships. That is with reference to new ships 

Senator FerGuson. So you would get 15 new ones and 7 conversions, 

Admiral FscureLer. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, I say probably 
because while we can put down a general priority list, if the entire 
list is compressed, then we have found that it is prudent as a general 
rule to take them off the bottom, but you ought to take a look at the 
whole program. 

Senator Frrauson. So you may decide later if you did not get the 

$50 million that you would take something else off the bottom? 

Admiral Frecureter. Quite likely. 

Senator Frrauson. Are there any questions on this matter before 
Admiral Fechteler turns it over to Admiral Wallin? If not, thank 
you, Admiral. You wanted to be excused? 

Admiral Fecureter. May I, sir? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes, I know you have other matters that are 
pressing 


All right, Admiral Wallin. 
SHIPBUILDING KNOW-HOW 


Admiral Wauurn. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, | 
would like to say something about the shipbuilding know-how of the 
country which is not at the present time in a very good condition. 
While we have a sizable naval program going on, the fact is that the 
shipbuilding industry of the country with all their talents, design, 
production, and component building—the machinery and so forth 
have a very poor prospect for the future, and they are very concerned 
about it. Part of that bad prospect for the future is due to the fact 
that commercial shipbuilding and repair has been very meager. In 
fact, the bottom has dropped out of that kind of business. 
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In this mobilization effort which we entered into in 1950 and 1951, 
we did a lot of good to the shipbuilding industry in setting them up 
and preserving those talents. We have distributed the program 
rather widely throughout the country with the view of preserving the 
shipbuilding talents as best we could. A lot of that work is nearing 
completion, and the shipbuilding industry is very concerned about 
their future. 

Most of our work is assigned on the basis of competitive bids. We 
have found it advisable to do our business in that manner and we are 
very fortunate that at the same time we have beea able to get good 
geographical spread. 

Senator Ferauson. How much of this total sum of $741 million 
would be in Government yards? 

Admiral Wauuin. A rather small proportion of it. So far the new 
construction work has been awarded to private yards to the tune of 
over 90 percent. For the whole program of construction and conver- 
sion nearly 70 percent has been put out on private yard contract. | 
would like to Say that it has been necessary to divert a considerable 
portion of work from naval shipyards to private yards in order to 
keep them in reasonably healthy condition because of the dearth of 
work, particularly repair work, in the commercial shipping business. 

Senator Frerauson. How does this compare with last year? 

Admiral Wain. This is a little larger than last year’s appropria- 
tion. 

Senator Ferauson. Then you would be speeding up the work 
rather than cutting it down? 

Admiral Wain. We are not trying to speed it up at the present 
time. We are trying to spread it out among what might be called the 
better shipbuilders, including the naval shipyards, in order to give 
them a continuity of work so that they are in a position to keep 
together their design talents, particularly, and their production talents, 
too, instead of looking for an early reduction which is going to be 
necessary as they come to the end of their current contracts. 


1953 CARRYOVER 


Senator Ferauson. How much of a carryover had you in 1953? 

Admiral Waturn. I do not know if I can give you that offhand 
It is a very large figure. 

Senator Fereuson. That is, both allocated and nonallocated 

Admiral Wauurn. Unallocated practically nothing, or very little 
That which is unallocated is commited for the ultimate completion 
of ships under contract. 

Senator McCarran. When was the last allocation? 

Admiral Wauurx. We keep on allocating rather continuously. We 
have an allocation in hand now for two freezer ships, that is, refriger- 
ated cargo, out of the 1953 program, which is in question as to whether 
we should convert mariners or whether we should continue with that 
program. That is the only large outstanding allocation of any of 
the programs, except the Hawaii, which is held in abeyal ce until we 
evaluate another ship. 

Senator McCarran. At the first of this year how much money did 
you have on hand unallocated? 

Admiral Waturn. I will have to put that in the record 

(The information referred follows: 
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The unobligated balance of the appropriation, ‘“Shipbuilaing and conversion, 
Navy” as of December 31, 1952, was $466 million. All of this amount was 
earmarked’”’ for the construction or conversion of vessels previously authorized 
under this appropriation 

Senator McCarran. Is there anybody present here who could tell 
us that, approximately? 

Admiral Wauurn. I would say it is a reasonably small figure, be- 
cause contracts have been made for practically all ships except the 
three I have named. Therefore, all the money is either obligated 
or committed; that is, allocated. So there are only three ships in 
question. The total would be somewhere around $125 to $150 million. 

Senator McCarran. Of course, that does not exactly answer my 
question nor does it clarify it. In other words, I asked you how 
much was unallocated the first of the calendar year, that is, the 
Ist of January. I take it, that you do not have the information to 
give me that answer. I want to know how much was allocated 
between the first of January and the last of June. 

Admiral Wa.urn. Yes, sir; I can give you that in the record also. 
I do not have that available. There were some contracts made 
during that period. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

Obligations incurred under the appropriation, “Shipbuilding and conversion, 
Navy” during the period January 1 to June 30, 1953, are estimated to be $300 
million, leaving an estimated unobligated balance on June 30, 1953, of $165.8 
million which is specifically “earmarked” for construction or conversion of vessels 
previously authorized under this appropriation. 

Senator Frerauson. Admiral, I understand from the record here 
that you are requesting this year $121 million more than last year, 
that is with the cut. It is $171 million without the cut. 


Admiral Wauuin. Yes, sir. 





FURTHER 





DISCUSSION OF CARRYOVER 


Senator Frereuson. Now, if you did not have a large carryover 
you would be speeding it up to the tune of $171 million if you get the 
amount the House took out. How much was the carryover? 

Admiral Wauuin. The carryover is a very large figure, Mr. Chair- 
man, because that is the unexpended balance which becomes due as 
the work is completed. We make progress payments in all this work. 
[It extends out into 5 or 6 years. Therefore, the carryover in the early 
part of the program for the larger ships especially is a large proportion 
of the total appropriation for that type of ship. 

Senator Ferauson. Have you that carryover here? 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes, sir. 

Admiral CLexton. The unexpended balance as of June 30, 1953, 
in the appropriation, “Shipbuilding and _ conversion,’ was 
$1 424,630,000. 

Senator Smirn. Is that amount obligated? That is all under 
contract? 

Admiral Wauurn. The great bulk of it is, except for the three ships 
I mentioned, Senator Smith, the Hawaii, a conversion job, plus two 
refrigerated cargo vessels. 

Senator Smiru. Have you told us how much was not contracted 
for out of that $1,400 million? 

Admiral Waturx. About $165 million that would total. 
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Senator Smiru. That still has not been promised or contracted for? 

Admiral Wauurn. That is right, not yet obligated in any way 

Senator McCarran. Would that be called a carryover? 

Admiral Waturn. I think not, sir. It would be as far as expendi- 
tures are concerned from the viewpoint of expenditures. 

Senator McCarran. | am trying to straighten myself out. You 
answered Senator Ferguson, and you said you had practically no 
carryover. ‘There is some carryover in answer to Senator Smith. | 
am trying to get myself straightened out. It is probably my ignorance 
and lack of knowledge of your subject. 


OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY CARRYOVER 


Admiral Wauurn. I think not, sir. It is a question of whether 
you are talking about a carryover in expenditures or a carryover in 
obligations. The answer I gave to Senator Smith pertained to what 
carryover in obligational authority we had. In other words, money 
for ships which had not been contracted for. That totals about 
$165 million; whereas, when we talk about expenditures which 
stretch out over the years because of the slow rate of construction 
of ships, it runs over a billion dollars, the figure which Admiral 
Clexton gave, about $1.4 billion. 

Senator McCarran. Then would not the answer to Senator 
Ferguson be that there was $165 million? 

Senator Ferauson. Unobligated. 

Admiral Wauuin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smirxn. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me it would be a very 
much clearer way to express it—and I do not mean to criticize your 
expressions, Admiral—but for the general understanding it seems to 
me that when you give us the billion dollar figure, we take it for granted 
that that is money unspent and uncontracted for, when as a matter 
of fact if you had to cancel that billion dollars worth of ships, it would 
leave us in pretty bad shape. 

Admiral Wauurn. That is right. That includes ships which are 
contracted for but the money not actually paid out until delivery of 
certain parts of the work. 

Senator SmirH. But the ships are all on the way to being built. 

Admiral Wain. Except those three; yes, ma’am. 


ABANDONING CONTRACT AUTHORITY 


Senator Hayppn. Mr. Chairman, this discussion gets back to the 
change | protested against all the time, that is, abandoning contract 
authority. We appropriate a large sum of money and people think 
that money is being immediately taken right out of the Treasury and 
set aside, when ac tually what we should have done is to say how much 
money are you going to spend during the next fiscal year, and give you 
that, and then say you have authority to contract up to a certain 
amount, and people would understand it. This confusion is all due 
to that change which the House Committee on Appropriations adopted, 
which I think was a great mistake. 

Admiral Wauuin. That is the picture, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Admiral, if you have $165 million unobligated 
and unexpended, and you get what the House allowed you, $691 
million—— 
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Senator McCarran. Additional. 

Senator Fereuson. Which is $856 million that you could use in 
the fiscal year 1954, will that not be enough? 

Admiral Wauury. That would not only be in fiscal year 1954. 

Senator Frrauson. You see, the Truman budget only called for 
$843 million 

Admiral Watutn. I believe the Truman budget had $1,052,859 ,000 
for “Shipbuilding and conversion” and ‘Construction of ships.”’ 

Senator Fercuson. The House still leaves you more than you had 
last vear. 

Admiral Waturn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. With the $50 million off. Why can you not 
get along with that? Why increase the production? Why not leave 
it along the same rate? It is even then much more; it is $121 million 
more. 

Admiral Wain. Even though more than last vear, it means a re- 
duction in shipbuilding work because the current rate of work in the 
shipvards represents an expenditure of about $900 million per year. 
[ would say also Mr. Chairman, that utilization and preservation of 
the shipbuilding industry and the spread of the work are such that 
certain kinds of work run out soon. The larger ships perhaps will 
continue over a long period of time. What the shipbuilding industry 
is particularly desirous of getting in view of the great reduction in 
maritime work, both shipbuilding and repair, is a program which 
looks to the future. The present program as Admiral Fechteler says 
is a very moderate program from the viewpoint of modernizing the 
fleet. The priority list has been drastically cut so far as the fleet 
needs are concerned. So far as the industry is concerned, I would 
like to point out what Senator Saltonstall brought out at the appro- 
priation hearing a few weeks ago, that, for instance, in this program 
there is only one submarine. 


ELIMINATION OF MARITIME COMMISSION PROGRAM 


Senator Ferauson. Admiral, is there any money in the maritime 
to subsidize the building of ships? Did we not put some money in 
the maritime to subsidize ships and keep the building program? 

Admiral Wauurn. My understanding is that the building program 
of the Maritime Commission was entirely eliminated. 

Senator Haypgen. We tried to but on the floor of the House we 
were defeated. 

Senator Frrauson. I know we put it in there in the committee. 

Admiral Scnorrret. | am Rear Admiral Schoeffel, Chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance. You spoke of the sums of money that were 
available for use, and that were proposed for appropriation and asked 
if that would not be sufficient. If the Congress should revert to its 
older philosophy of giving contract authority, and then funding the 
requirements for actual cash as they came up, I have no doubt it would 
be sufficient, sir. But under the present philosophy of funding a 
program from the start, if you cut the $50 million that has been asked 
for, vou are in fact cutting the program. Under the older philosophy, 
you would not necessarily be cutting the program, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. What I am trying to get now is this: If we give 
you this money, will you have an unobligated balance at the end of 
next year? 
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Admiral Scuorrre.. At the end of next year; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. How much? 

Admiral Scuorrret. According to the green sheet here, there will 
be $163,224,501. 

Senator Ferauson. Unobligated. 

Admiral Scnorrre.. Unobligated that will be part of this program. 

Senator Fercuson. Then why do you want the money? You see, 
this is only a financing. Appropriation is really financing. 

Admiral Scoorrre.. Yes, sir. 

Senator FerGcuson. That is, making it possible for you to contract 
against this financing. 

Admiral Scuorrret. As I said earlier, if you revert to the older 
congressional policy of contract authority, we would not need the 
money right away. 

Senator Ferauson. But you do not need this money for contract 
authority nor do you need it for contract obligation. Obligation and 
authority are the same, that is, contract obligation and contract 
authority are the same, are they not? 

Admiral Scuorrret. Not as we understand it, sir, because in the 
past you have given authority for us to spend X million dollars for a 
program, but for the first year we might plan to spend only one-fifth 
of X million dollars, so you would appropriate one-fifth of it, and we 
would come along with requests for the other four-fifths in later years 
It has been done that way in the past. 

Senator Fmerauson. You can get the money in later vears 

Admiral Scuorrre.. It has been done that way in the past; yes 
sir. 

Senator Fmerauson. Why are you worried this year? 

Admira] Scnorrre.. Because Congress has changed its philosophy ; 
sir. I think it was 2 years ago it changed the philosophy and said 
instead of funding things in that fashion, we will appropriate all the 
money for the complete ships right at the start of the program. I am 
not familiar why Congress changed its philosophy. 

Senator Frerauson. I do not understand now why you need the 
money if you have unobligated balances. 


’ 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Admiral Wauurn. I would like to answer that, Mr. Chairman. We 
will have an unobligated balance of $163 million at the end of June 30, 
1954, as has been mentioned. 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 

Admiral Wauuin. That money will be unobligated because certain 
parts of material for those ships will be Government furnished, and 
the Government will not go out and purchase those too far in advance. 
However, contracts will have been made for those ships, and therefore 
the obligation is incurred so far as the amount of the contract price is 
concerned. But the items to be furnished by the Government and 
made good by the Government after the ships are delivered by the 
contractor need not be obligated this far in advance. They can 
carry on and will be obligated later. 

Senator Frereuson. All right. Then you can get the money next 
year for that. 

Admiral Waturn. We could, but we do not do business that w ay 
at the present time. As Admiral Schoeffel has explained, Congress 
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has appropriated the full amount of the estimated cost of the com- 
pleted ships at the time of authorization or at the time of original 
appropriation, instead of piecemeal as they used to do. 

Senator McCarran. The $163 million would be part of the pro- 
gram although not obligated. 

Admiral Wain. That is right. 

Senator Smrrxa. But could you finish the ships without that $163 
million? 

Admiral Wain. No, we could not. 

Senator Smirn. That is what I was trying to get at. That money 
is contracted for insofar as the completion of the ships is concerned. 
So actually after this last appropriation is spent or after the present 
program is completed, the $163 million is entirely used so that you 
do not come in here with that amount unspent? 

Admiral Wain. That money will be spent. That money is com- 
mitted. We have plans for the spending of that money but we do 
not obligate it because we do not make a contract that far in advance 
for the things we are going to buy ourselves. The ships now under 
construction or conversion cannot be completed without the $163 
million. 

Senator Smirn. That is what I was trying to get at. I was try- 
ing to point up that actually if you could complete your ships today, 
you would not have a cent on hand. 

Admiral Waturn. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Ferauson. But, Admiral, is this not what you want this 
money for? You are afraid that Congress will let you get these 
ships so far along, and then will not give you the money to finish 
them? 

Admiral Wattiry. No, I do not think that is quite so, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ferauson. Then | am still not clear on why vou need the 
money appropriated now, if you are going to have at the end of next 
year $160 million unobligated. 

Admiral Wauurn. | can answer that, I think, quite clearly. The 
$163 million is not obligated, but it is committed to the construction 
of a number of ships for which there are contracts that have been made. 
Therefore, in effect, the money is obligated. 


DISPUTE WITH GAO 


Senator Frreuson. You are having a dispute with the GAO on 
what is obligation and what is committed? 

Admiral Watuin. That is right, but this is not involved in that. 
I think this is entirely apart from that, and this goes to the point 
that Admiral Schoeffel mentioned, complete appropriation originally, 
instead of piecemeal appropriation. We are not permitted, for in- 
stance, to use that $163 million for any other ships than have been 
heretofore appropriated for. It is not available for any other purpose. 

Senator Ferauson. Where is there any limitation on the use of 
this $165 million carryover? 

Admiral Waitin. The limitation is that we must use it on the ships 
that are in the previous construction programs. 

Senator Feraeuson. Will you furnish us a breakdown as to what 
you claim that $165 million can and can only be spent for? 

Admiral Wain. Yes, sir; we can do that. 
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Senator Fercuson. And point out in the law where you are limited 
to spending that for that project. 

Admiral Wain. We can do that, and that is a fact; we are limited. 

(The information being classified was made available to the com- 
mittee.) 

Senator Frrcuson. Now, if you are not given the $50 million, just 
what will you have to leave out of this program? 

Admiral Wauuin. This program would have to be revised, as Ad- 
miral Fechteler pointed out, on a priority basis to leave out some 
vessels which the Chief of Naval Operations would decide to leave 
out, and that would have to be worked out by him 

Admiral ScHorerret. May I speak to that point for a moment, sir? 

Senator FrrGuson. Yes. 


ELIMINATION OF SHIPS FROM PROGRAM 


Admiral Scuorrre.. It will mean the elimination of certain ships 
completely from the 1954 program, and as Admiral Fechteler indi- 
cated, it would probably be those four ships at the bottom of that 
list for 1954. As long as Congress holds to its present philosophy, 
that will be the effect. 

Admiral Wauurn. I concur in that. 

Senator Ferauson. Why could you not do part of the conversion 
this next year from money we give you and leave the rest to get 
converted the next vear, and start all your hulls. 

Admiral Wain. Because the Bureau of the Budget’s practice, and 
the congressional practice has been to the contrary of that, that we 
proceed with a project only when we have complete appropriation to 
cover the project. 

Senator Haypen. As to the conditions in the private shipyards, is 
it due to the fact that they can build merchant ships in other countries 
cheaper than we can? 

Admiral Wauurn. That has quite a bit to do with it 

Senator Haypen. If it was just a matter of dollars and cents, could 
we not go and contract in British or German shipyards for the build- 
ing of our own naval vessels? 

Admiral Wauurn. I think it is only fair to say that there are only 
a few companies in this country that do patronize the foreign yards, 
because they get a better bargain. That is minor. The major 
reason is that the shipbuilding industry of this country is not in a 
healthy condition. 

Senator HaypeEn. It is due to the fact that wi pas sailors hivher 
wages, and we have greater operating costs. 

Admiral Wauuin. I do not think that I am the person to testify 
on that. I think the Maritime Administration ought to be better 
qualified than I. I can only talk as a bystander on that 

Senator Haypen. If it was just a matter of dollars and cents, that 
is, how you could get a naval vessel at the least cost, could you not 
have it made abroad somewhere and do it for less money? 

Admiral Wauuin. I am sure we could, based on their labor stand- 
ards, but their standards are different from our standards 

Senator Haypen. I am speaking from a matter of dollars and 
cents. To get back to the question, we ought to maintain in the 
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United States a shipbuilding industry capable of expansion in time 
of trouble, and capable of ti _— care of our own merchant marine. 


Admiral Wa.uutn. Yes, si 
ARIZONA COPPER MINING CASE CITED 


Senator Haypren. I never realized the value of the merchant marine 
until before we got into the first war. We mine copper in Arizona, 
and we assumed that if war broke out in Europe, we would have to 
mine alot of copper. It turned out that the British had to use their 
ships and other nations did the same thing, and were blockaded, and 
we could not ship any copper to Europe, and we had to shut our mines 
for a vear. Then I became converted to the need of an Americar 
merchant marine. 

Admiral Wain, That is the basic argument in favor of our own 
merchant marine. When we need it, we need it 

Senator Frrauson. Admiral, how much of this $50 million is for 
subsidies to shipyards? 

Admiral Waturn. Subsidy for shipyards, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Frrauson. Yes. 

Admiral Wait. I cannot say that any of it is a subsidy as such 
I do not feel at all that we are subsidizing our shipyards. They are 
in business, and they are having a hard time staying in business, a 
great many of them, because of the lack of work in their specialty. 
They are anxious to stay in business, and the Government wants to 
keep them in business because of the tremendous value in case of 
mobilization for war of these shipyards. They are just as important 
to us as anything else. 

Senator FerGuson. You indicate that they can build ships abroad 
cheaper than we can, and vet in all other items that I know of when 
we try to have them done abroad, they cost so much more money 
than we can do it for here. How do you account for that? Anything 
that we want done abroad outside of ships costs so much more than 
here, but in ships there is a difference. What is the reason? 

Admiral Wauuin. I think I can explain that. The president of 
Westinghouse made a speech here in Washington a few months ago 
on that question, and he pointed out that items which are reproduc- 
tion items—production line items—this country can excel anv other 
country in cost of production. But in those items which require a 
lot of new manpower, that is, engineering and development, where 
labor costs are considerably lower, foreign countries have a great 
advantage over us because of the rates of pay and standard of living. 

Senator FrerGcuson. Is it because our shipyards have not kept up 
to date, and do not have what is known as production line methods 
of production? 


SUPERIORITY OF AMERICAN SHIPYARDS 


Admiral Watuin. No, sir. The shipyards of this country, I think, 
are superior to those of any other country so far as their facilities and 
abilities are concerned. 

Senator Ferauson. Then why does it cost more? 

Admiral Wa.LIN. Because we do not have a production line, and 
the wage rates are higher. 
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Senator Fercuson. That is what I said. Is it because 
have the production line method? 
Admiral Wauurn. Our shipbuilders have the methods, but 


not have the ships to build. They do not have production in n 


units of ships. It is just a seattering workload of differ 
ships. 

Senator Frrauson. If the Maritime Commission 
the money they asked for, would you be asking for this 


here? 
Admiral WALLIN I would say on that that the Ch 
Operations, as he stated, feels that th program sho ila 


to as submitted because it was a minimum program fron 
of his office [ am trying to point out, as he request 
that this has a considerable impact on the hipyai 
so far as their staying in business is concerned 
Senator Frrauson. Which is it? Is it 
by siness or is it to vel ships that we have Lo have’ 
Admiral Waturn. It is both. Thev go absolu 
I think thev are both very important Certainly it 
from the military viewpoint to have the ships when we 
Senator Ferauson. Do we need these hips now? 
Admiral Wauurn. That is the statement of the Navy Department; 
ves, sir. 


SUBMARINE CONSTRUCTION 


Senator SmirxH. Right there, will one submarine keep the 
vards going? 

Admiral Watutn. No, indeed, Senator Smith We found it 
necessary to expand our submarine potential because of the great 
importance of submarines in war. In this program we have reduced 
ou priority basis to one submarine. There will be a lot of competition 
to get that submarine in a particular vard. Yesterday I visited the 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard, which is our No. 1 submarine yard, and 
they are very anxious to get that assignment. 

On the other hand, the No. 1 commercial yard Is very anxious to 
get it for the same reasons, that they want to preserve their design 
talents and production talents. We cannot satisfy both of them. 
Actually this reduced priority list includes only one. The original 
list included two, one an attack submarine, and one a radar picket 
submarine. The radar picket submarine was omitted. 

Senator SmitH. Was it omitted because of not needing it or becauss 
of lack of funds? 

Admiral Wa .uin. It was omitted on the basis of the overall cost of 
the program. 

Senator SMITH. Regardless of need? 

Admiral Wain. Regardless of need; yes, ma’am. 

Senator Frreuson. You Say regardless of need; did not the 
President and the Secretary of Defense decide that it was not needed 
at this time? 

Admiral Waitin. I think they approved the program, as Admiral 
Fechteler indicated, on the basis of the priority list and the amount 
of money involved in the cutoff point; ves, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. How many ships would you put in here as far 
as need is concerned in your opinion? You would not be satisfied 
at all with this appropriation, would you? 
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\dmiral Wauur. I am the material officer involved in this, and 
not the operations officer, and that question would have to be answered 
by the Chief of Naval Operations. 











ELIMINATION OF SUBMARINE 






Senator Fercuson. You did give your opinion on this one sub- 
marine. You said it was cut out because of money rather than need? 

\dmiral Wauurn. No, I think both. It was removed because the 
priority list extended, at one time, to include the submarine, and when 
the budget amount was settled on, the priority list did not reach that 
far. 

Senator Frercuson. All right. 

\dmiral Watiry. That is not my business, however. That is the 
business of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Senator Fercuson. You answered the questions of Senator Smith 
that it was because of the budget rather than need that it was elimi- 
nated. I come back to the question, if you were to give the need, 
you would want much more money, would you not? 

Admiral Wauurn. I have never given thought as to how much 
would be needed, so far as ships are concerned, because that is not 
my business, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ferauson. That is what I understood. 

Admiral Wau.rn. I will say that when I answered Senator Smith, 
my thought was to show that was indicated as a need by the Chief of 
Naval Operations by reason of the fact that it was on his priority list 

Senator Frerauson. I understand we have another item in here of 
$135,000 to get aboard to review the need. The way the proposition 
is set up, the military alone determine the need, and civilians have 
nothing to do with the need. If you say you need a submarine, that 
is final up to today. They are asking for another item that they want 
put back here, $135,000, that they may have a review board on need. 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru. Admiral, would you be in a position to tell us what 
ships in this list would be eliminated if that extra submarine were 
authorized? 

Admiral Waturn. No, Senator Smith; that would not be my 
prerogative. That would be settled by the Chief of Naval Operations. 
He indicated in his testimony that it would be necessary to either 
take them off the bottom of the priority list or review the list and see 
what could be done. 

Senator Frereuson. Are there any other questions? If not, we 
will go to the next item. 
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NAVY 


STATEMENT OF VICE ADM, JAMES L. HOLLOWAY, USN, CHIEF, 
BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL; AND CAPT. FRED R, STICKNEY, 
USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF BUREAU FOR FINANCE AND PROP- 
ERTY MANAGEMENT 


PERSONNEL, 















GENERAL STATEMENT 







Senator Fercuson. Admiral Holloway, will you proceed? 
Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, lady and gentlemen of the 
committee; I am speaking to title 4, Department of Navy, military 
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ersonnel, Navy, and I am not requesting the restoration of any 
\ly remarks are largely to express an intent in which | respe¢ 
isk the committee to bear with me, and assure ourselves wh 
tent of Congress is on the question of feeding 
May I briefly read the substance here in the bill: 


For pay, allowances, subsistence, inter 

rmanent change of station travel (including expen 

een permanent duty stations), troining-duty travel of 

nder, and transportation of dependents, houshold effects 
itomobiles, as authorized by law, for regular and reserve per 


ty (except those on active duty while undergoing reserve traini 
the Naval Academy, and aviation cadets, $2,541,000,000 


QUALITY OF FOOD 


That represents a reduction, Mr. Chairman, of $28 million, which 
is only 1 percent, and we do not request the restoration of any funds. 
We will exercise every administrative measure at our disposal to 
economize, but the Navy Department does wish to state for the record 
and for the committee, that the Navy expects to provide for th 

nlisted personnel the same quality and quantity of food in fiscal 
1954 as in fiscal year 1953. This type of food is one of the inducements 
which insures the high morale of the personnel of the Navy. The 
Navy has estimated that to provide this ration for the enlisted per- 
sonnel will require $1.13 per day ashore in the continental United 
States. We believe that it is the intent of Congress to provide this 
type of ration for fiscal year 1954. 

In view of this the Navy will provide such a ration. Since the 
$28 million reduction in this appropriation is within the margin of 
normal estimates for this military pay appropriation, no reclamation 
of funds is made. 

Senator Ferauson. Is this $1.13 the cost of the food? 

Captain Stickney. That is the food plus a transportation factor 
of 2.2 percent, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ferauson. Transportation of food? 

Captain Stickney. Included in that is an increment of 2.2 percent 
which has been added to the basic cost of food, bringing it up to $1.1 

Senator Ferauson. What will you now charge officers for meals? 

Captain StickNry. This is subsistence in kind for enlisted person- 
nel, and has nothing to do with the feeding of officers 

Senator Feracuson. This has nothing to do with the officers? 

Captain Stickney. Yes. 

Senator Fereuson. Is there any reclama on what has been done 
as far as officer meals are concerned? 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, Dr. Hannah will take that 
up under the general provisions of the appropriation bill in due 
course, and I will be prepared to support him at that time. This is 
largely for the record, Mr. Chairman. It is the moral obligation of 
the Navy to maintain its high standards of feeding. 

Senator Ferauson. And you feel that you can do it with this 
amount? 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes. With the assistance of Admiral Royar, 
Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, we feel we can do it 
It is within the margin of 1 percent of the estimate. 
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HOUSE LANGUAGI 


Senator McCarran. What is meant by the language on page 33 
of the House report, the computed ration rate for 1954 is overstated. 
Also, it appears that recent price factors on food warrant some 
reduction in the subsistence budget. A new general provision in 
the bill increasing prices charged at messes for officers and civilians 
should relieve this appropriation of some expense. 

Senator Frreuson. That is the item I was talking about, the 
officers 

Senator McCarran. Is there a reduction in the market price of 
foodstuffs? Mrs. McCarran does not report that to me 

Admiral Hottoway. I do not vet that report from my better half, 
either. 

Senator McCarran. The report I get is that everything is going 
up a little more. 

Senator SmiruH. Meat is actually going down. 

Captain Srickney. To your question, sir. The paragraph that you 
read from the committee report to the effect that the commuted ration 
for 1954 is overstated. We did not think so in our preparation of our 
budget as submitted. Apparently the committee did. We had 
prescribed last year, in accordance with one of the provisions of the 
1953 Appropriation Act which required the Secretary of Defense to 
make that determination, $1.20. No new amount had been pre- 
scribed, so that was the amount that we used in the preparation of our 
1954 budget 

{s to the remainder of the quotation, we have found the food index 
did come down slightly. 

Senator McCarran. You must not purchase very much here in 
Washington 

Captain Stickney. We recognized this slight reduction in the 
index in the rate used in the calculation of our budget estimate for 
1954. It was not a great deal, only a small amount, but we took 
that into account. I believe the last part will be taken up with 
regard to the general provision at a later time, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. Thank you. 

Admiral Hottoway. Thank you, sir. 


MariInE Corrs Troops AND FACILITIES 


STATEMENT OF GEN.Q{LEMUEL C. SHEPHERD, JR., COMMANDANT, 
UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS; MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM P. T. 
HILL, QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, MARINE CORPS; BRIG. GEN. 
DAVID M. SHOUP, ASSISTANT FISCAL DIRECTOR, UNITED 
STATES MARINE CORPS; AND ELMER L. HABERKORN, SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT TO THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 


JUSTIFICATION 
Marine Corps Troops anp FAciI.itres 


P. 17, line 20 
1953 appropriatior $294, 894, 218 
1953 revisea appropriatior ; transfers) . 254, 221, 000 
1954 estimate 236, 012, 000 
1954 revised estimate 200, 873, 000 
House committee ‘ 3 : alias 185, 873, 000 
House floor = nticons “LOO, Git, COU 
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Hous 


Page 18, line 10: Str 
$200,873,000", the revise 
Hlouse approved amount 


$15,000,000 


The proposed amend: 
its Combat Forces in ar 
ons If the proposed amet 
impaired 
HO 


Of the $200,873,000 rema 
juetion of $15,000,000. 1 

sortment of minor equy 

by investigation of the committes 


JUSTIFICATION OF 


he 1954 revised estimate reflect 
xcessive pricing Was previ UUSLY 
The 1954 revised estimate refl 
with the actual procurement p1 
ing examples are cited: 


\ further review of the 1954 revise 
tilized for budget computations are 


the below exampl« 


ibber boat 


Since the majority of the minor equipment al 


are in the stock fund it is necessary to ha 


priation to withdraw such items for 


} 


overfunding is evident in this instance 


Senator Fercuson. General Shepherd, you have some reclamas fot 
the Marines? 

General SHEPHERD. Yes; I have only one, Mr. Chairman, of any 
importance, and that is the proposed reduction of $15 million from 
the House bill, which is listed on page 18, line 10. The effect of the 
proposed amendment on the Marine Corps is that it will not permit 
the Marine Corps to maintain its combat forces in an effective stat 
of readiness to perform their assigned missions. If this amendment 
is not removed, our combat ability will be impaired. 
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REVISED ESTIMATE 


The 1954 revised estimates reflected adjustments in areas where 
overfunding was previously reported as a result of the House com- 
mittee’s investigation. In 1954 the revised estimate reflects a down- 
ward adjustment in prices to agree with the actual procurement prices 
in effect at the time of preparation and the following examples are 
cited: Parachutes, 1954 estimate, $1,925, the 1954 revised estimate, 
$1,581. Another estimate that we have here that was kicked out was 
rubber boats; 1954 revised estimate was $1,500, and the current cost 
Is $3,030 

Since the majority of the minor equipment and supply items under 
discussion are in the stock fund, it is necessary to have funds available 
in the annual appropriation to withdraw for use such items. There- 
fore, we do not believe that overfunding is evident in this instance. 

In other words, when this committee came around and made a check 
on the items we had in the Truman budget, they found that the cost 
was excessive. We revised those estimates and in some cases these 
prices have gone up instead of going down as the trend stowed. We 
very definitely feel that these are for smaller items, this $15 million 
in our stock fund. 

Senator Ferauson. Had you not taken that off before the com 
mittee made this finding? 

General SuepHerp. | understand we did not. General Hill, you 
are familiar with that. 

General Hiiu. In the case of the Truman budget, sir, it amounted 
to $51 million. Then we were told we could put in for $46 million. 
A lot of items were eliminated. We used the then best price available 
in the figure as submitted to the House, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. What was that figure? 

General Hiti. $46 million. 

Senator Frereuson. Instead of $51 million? 


General Hii. Yes, sir. 
HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Frrauson. Then what did the House do with it? 

General Hiitu. The House took off $15 million. 

Senator Firauson. Of the $46 million? 

General Hinu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. And they stated the reason they did that is that 
the prices had gone down? 

General Hinz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. And what do you say about that? 

General Hinz. 1 say they were examining the wrong budget, sir. 
They were examining the old budget, because we had to make a lot of 
adjustments where prices went up. I hate to refer to single service 
procurement, but we have to pay the procurer for the catalog price. 
His catalog price is not always the latest procurement price because it 
is averaged over a year when it goes into his stock fund. 


PACKING CHARGES 
In addition to that, we have to pay the single service procurer a 


certain amount of overhead. In all of our electronics parts we have 
to pay 10 percent. In practically everything else we have to pay 3 
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percent. It varies between 3 and 10 percent. That is the reason our 
prices are different from the prices that the examiners emploved by the 
Taber committee find; Our prices will notjjibe with the Army prices, 
because they add to their cost price. If it is in their stock fund, we 
have to pay the catalog price. 

Senator Frerauson. You claim that the Army charges you from 

to 10 percent for acquiring these common items? 

General Hiuu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. Does that cover the Army’s part of the over- 
head or just the overhead of the items you buy? 

General Hiuu. I could not answer that question, sir. All I know is 
that we get on each invoice the 10 percent packing and handling and 
crating charges, 3 percent, 4 percent, 5 percent, or whatever it is 

Senator McCarran. What is this percentage? I wish you would 
explain that a little further 

General Hiuu. If something costs a dollar, sir, at their d pot, and 
it happens to be an electronics item, the Signal Corps of the Army bill 
us for $1.10 for that item. 

Senator McCarran. Why? 

Senator Ferauson. What do they do with the 10 cents? 

General Hitu. They claim that is the packing and handling and 
procuring chat "es, 
~ Senator Ferauson. Could you go out into the open market and 
buy it for the 10 cents less? 

General Hiuu. | believe I could, siz 

Senator Fereuson. How much would it cost vou to buy it? 

General Hii. One dollar for that ven item, 

Senator Frreuson. Then this stock fund is costing us anywhere 


om 3 Lo 10 percent to operat 


General Hiuu. It is on the items we procure from someone else's 
stock fund, yes, sIr, plus the cost of transportation In other words 
in addition to that, before it can go into our stock fund, we have to 
add the cost of the transportation. 

Senator Ferauson. Do I understand that the stock fund may ship 
this item to, say, Chicago, and would store it in Chicago, and when 
you would buy it, then you may buy it down here at Norfolk? 


SHIPPING COSTS 


General Hixtu. I have to add that shipping charge. 

Senator Ferauson. You would have to add that shipping cost 

General Hii. Yes, sir. 

Senator Feracuson. Whereas if you bought it originally you would 
save the 10 percent plus that shipping cost? 

General Hit. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Is that a commission to somebod\ 

General Hii. No, sir, it is not a commission. ‘They say it is then 
cost. . ‘ 

Senator McCarran. Who are they? 

General Hi. The Sienal Corps in this case | was dist issing, slr. 
In other words, they put it in their depot. They have to go in and 
pull it out of the depot, move it, make out all the papers, stambD 1 and 
get it underway. 

Senator McCarran. Then you pay the freight besides? 


83872—53—pt. 2——_51 
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General Hii. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. Whereas you could buy it from the producer 
on the civilian market and avoid that charge? 

General Hitu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smira. Mr. Chairman, buy it as you need it, you mean, 
or would you have to contract for the item in large amounts and 
eventually pay more? 

General Hiiu. Senator Smith, I am talking of the items that we 
procure under single service. A lot of those items we have always 
procured, but not under this method. A lot of those items which 
we now procure under single service were procured ourselves. We 
advertised for them. We made a contract. They were shipped to 
our depots. That meant that there was just the one handling to 
get them in our depot. 

In this case, a lot of these are spare parts, and that type of equip- 
ment, and they have paid the freight charges from the contractor to 
their depot, and then it cost them something to take it out of the car 
and put it in their warehouse. Again they have to take it out of the 
warehouse and ship it to us. We have to add to the cost of that the 
transportation from their depot to our place. 

This restoration is required to take those items out of our stock 
fund which we have to reimburse before we can use them. There 
are other items in here, fuels and lubricants—all of the gasoline, coal 
and all types of lubricants—-camp and garrison equipment and 
supplies, machinery, tools and other equipment, military equipment 
and material for the manufacture thereof, other supplies and services. 
In this whole item there was $1,400,000 for civilian personnel to 
operate our manufacture of certain military equipment. 


STAFF REDUCTION 


Senator Fercuson. Have you reduced your staff by virtue of this 
stock fund? 

General Hiiu. Yes, sir, we have. 

Senator Ferauson. How much? 

General Hini. Not as a result of the stock fund, but as a result of 
the single service procurement. ; 

Senator Frreuson. How much have you reduced it? Did you 
reduce it in the amount that you pay out here? 

General Hiiyu. In headquarters in the Marine Corps we had 90 
in our procurement section, initially. That has been reduced to 
about 70. But at the same time, it has taken that same number of 
personnel to follow through on trying to get some of the material 
under single service procurement. 

Senator Frerauson. Do you have to pay the Navy this same 
percentage? 

General Hit. We would have to pay them if we got it from their 
stock fund, 

Senator Fercuson. Do you get anything from the Navy? 

General Hii. Yes, sir, we get quite a lot from the Navy, but we 
do not pay that packing and handling—so far. 

Senator Feravuson. Why do you add the ‘“‘so far’’? 

General Hinu. I do not know, sir. I read in the newspapers that 
under single service procurement now that the man who orders it will 
have to pay the single service procurer for his overhead. 
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Senator Ferauson. They are not making a stepchild out ot you, 
are they? You know what I mean by that 

General Hit... | would rather not answer that question, sit 

Senator HaypEN. Was not the idea, Mr. Chairman, of single service 
procurement to do away with competition in the market in buying 
the same articles by the er services 

General Hiuu. Yes, s 

Senator HAYDEN. hnd ¢ hat ought to be completely eliminated now 
i here ought to be one purchas« r “oO Vou \ ould not be COnLps! s 
with the Army to get the same thing that they had at the same 
time, and thereby boost the price in the market 

General Hin. | believe that Was the theory ; yes, SF 

Senator Haypen. Actually has it worked? Have you been able to 
vet things as a whole for less money? | can understand paying these 
commissions that you speak of and paying freight in and out of a 


) 


warehouse. But has the price of the thing you have to buy been less 
or more on the average? Of course, prices are going up over the 
country. I assume they would be higher 
General Hiuu. I believe I can answer that question: ves, sir 
Senator Smirn. General, if vou bur this in large lot they have to 
be stored somew here, do they not? It cost the Navy something to 


oe them out, even if they do not a8) through the single service pro 
curement 

General Hitt. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator Smiru. And you mean to say it is less expensive even i 
all the costs are included for your own service to do the buyn r and 
the storing than it is if you get it through the single service? 

General Hitt. Yes, ma’am. 

— SmitrH. It sounds like an argument against single service, 
and [| thought it was going to give us more efficiency and economy, 
and it seems to me it should. 

Senator Fercuson. | did, too. Hearing the General, you have to 
have about the same storage anyway when you get the item, do you 
ei : ; 

rTEXTILE PURCHASE CASE CITED 


General Hitu. Yes, sir. If | might answer Senator Smith’s ques- 
tion, our practice over a large number of years in buying some item 
similar to textiles was that we knew the small companies. We knew 
how much they could put out. We scheduled our requirements over 
the year. In other words, I hate to mention one company, but I would 
like to give this as an example, the Kent Manufacturing Co. in 
Philadelphia. ‘They made our blue cloth from 1867. We knew that 
they had a small factory. So we scheduled that, and usually their 
price would beat some large company out, from 50 cents to a dollar 
a yard, 

We further found out that if we advertised for a million yards of 
that cloth, that a manufacturer would say so much for the first 100,000, 
so much for the second 100,000, and the last 100,000 may cost you 50 
cents a yard more than the first 100,000. That is because he is 
dealing in futures in the woolen market. 

Admiral CLexron. May I make a comment on single-service pro- 
curement? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 
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Admiral CLexton. I believe in major procurement, such as aircraft, 
aircraft engines, tanks, and items of that sort, single-service procure- 
ment has definitely been beneficial. It has allowed one service to do 
the contracting, the inspecting, the billing, and the engineering, and 
therefore, we have obtained better production and better prices. 

I think the items that General Hill was addressing himself to are 
more general in nature 


DETERMINATION OF PURCHASES 


Senator Frerauson. Who determines what shall be bought by 
common fund? 

Admiral Cuexron. The Munitions Board made those determina 
tions during the past 3 vears 

Senator Ferauson. Is there any review being made of that now? 

Admiral CLexron. I understand there is a definite review to be 
made within the next veal 

Senator Smirxa. Mr. Chairman, you would then. think that the 
method referred to by General Hill would distribute the business and 
help the economy of the country as well as keeping the Navy supplied 
more than the single service would 

Admiral Ciexron. The single service apparently in accordance 
with General Hill’s t stimony appears to coocentra te the work more 
than if each individual service procured their smaller common items 

Senator Frerauson. Of course, we are interested in this from the 


small-business man’s point of view If this single service is going 
to cost us more money by channeling this to the big producers, 
that & very important point here 


Senator Haypren. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that would be a 
very proper subject for the Munitions Board to look into in the 
be handled by individual 
services and provide more economy for the Government, and a 
better rate of distribution among small producers, that is one thing 

On the other hand, there are items that we can obviously make 


course Ol its review If certain items car 


savings by buying in bulk and large quantities. It seems to me a 
proper directive to the Munitions Board would correct the com 
plaint made by General Hill. 

Senator Frrauson. I understand the Munitions Board is not 
going to do this work any more. They are going to put an Under 
Secretary in charge of this to try to do the job you are talking about 

Admiral CLexton. The Munitions Board has been abolished and 
the new Assistant Secretary is going to do this job 

Senator HaypeN. Whoever it is, that is a job that should be dons 
There is po question about it at all. 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 


CONTRACTS TO DISTRESSED AREAS 


sSenaLol NI L\YBANK The Gene ral was talking about Kent Mills IN) 
Philadelphia I do not know whether you want to answer it or not 


] 


Since this has been combined under the single purchase, do you still 


vet your material from them or elsewhere? 
General Hitt. We get it from elsewhere now That is unde 
Armed Services, Textile and Apparel Procurement Agency contracts. 
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Senator Maysank. Do you know whether or not they are giving 
out much of your textiles to what is termed ‘“‘distress areas’? without 
bids? 

General Hii. Yes, sir; that is the general thoery, that the distress 
areas receive a certain portion of the business 

Senator MAyBANK. Without bidding? 

General Hii. No, sir; there is a differential 

Senator MayBank. You would not know how much that is cost- 
ing the taxpayers; would you? 

General Hitu. No, sir, 1 would not. 

Senator MayBank. I got a letter from Mr. Warren: this morning, 
and he said he was examining these purchases at my request from the 
Banning Co. on the Production Act, and the substance of it was that 
there was a good deal of it bemg done, which I knew, of course | 
complained some time ago. I thought the taxpayers’ dollar was 
going to be spent for the procurement of anything on bids. My 
information is that they are going to give out $17 million more to 
distress areas, and not at the low bid. 1am just making the record, 
Mr. Chairman, since we have so many laws that compete with this 
I do not know how anybody knows what we are saving or if we are 
When a board over them has a right to grant 2 million yards of textiles 
to some mill that is out of work, or the law is if they work léss than 
10 hours a week and you grant these contracts, and as yu Say, a 
low bid is not required, then, although people bid 

General Hriiu. I think there are 21 hurdles in the different laws 

Senator Maypank. I cannot keep up with them myself 

Senator Ferauson. As I understand, what you are saying today 
in substance is this, that you are asking for this $15 million, whereas 
if you could actually make the purchases of this total sum of money, 
you could save about $15 million? 

General Hiiu. No, sir You see, there ar probably 90 to 95 per- 
cent of these items which are in our stock fund and they are priced 
and we have to pay the price at which they are carried in the catalog 
before we can use the items. 

Senator Fercuson. I understand that. How much does it amount 
to? What is this amount that you have to pay out in your opinion 
for shipping that you could save, this commission that you could save? 
How much is that in money? 

General Hiuu. As to single-service procurement, sir; I believe I could 
save 10 percent. 

Senator Ferauson. And that would be on what item and how much 
money? 

General Hitt. Our present under contract by our own business’is 
around $60 million. That is items that have not been assigned to 
single-service procurement. 

Senator Ferguson. How much have been assigned to single service? 

General Hitu. $1,400 million, approximately. 

Senator Fercuson. And you save 10 percent so you would say $140 
million. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF AWARDING CONTRACTS WITHOUT BIDS 


Senator MaysBank. General, did I understand you to say that there 
were 21 areas where the contracts are being given without bids? 
General Hii. No, sir; there are 21 different laws that apply, sir 
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Senator Ferauson. Would you have somebody in your legal depart- 
ment furnish us a memorandum on what changes could be made or 


what laws could be abolished out of these 21 so that we could simplify 


this thing? 
General Hiuu. Yes, sir 
The information referred to follows:) 


21 


Contains provision 


differential forn 


Department of Defer 
din Buy American 
items and sets up 

| 


vy awards 


Y CANADIAN 


nt of Defens tir 105.1, date 


+} the Department of State an 


Depart ( 1 September 11, 1952. 
fro: 


Procuret 


reciprocal trad j 


nt officers are e! 


om l] procurements possible wit 


» place Al 


orp 


Canadiar 


aw 165, 82d Congress, Ist 


developing resources of foreig1 


FIVE PERCENTERS 
rsA. dated NCPD 70-50 


contract 


RIMINATION 


Executive Order No. 8802 of Jur 25. 1941. as amended by Executive Order 
9346 of May 27, 194 ntract provision obligating contractors 
inate a nt because of 


al or applicant for employme 


' I 


or color. Policing nd investigation of 


L MATERIAI 


req llres repo 


Inst 4890.4 of De 
520, 79th Cons 


with the provi 


DEVELOP MULTIPLE SOURCFS 


of the Navy, Secretary of the Army, 
1950 Require S procureme nt 
the industrial production 


Secretary of Defense memo to S« 
Air Force of 1 ‘eT I r 


»-contracts SO as to strenegt 


and Secretary of the 


officers to 


ICTE ASE 
country. 
CHECK FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


ont Pegulation. Requires pro 


ties of prospective suppliers. 


9. PRIORITIES AND ALLOCATIONS 


ons Board Priorities and Allocations Manual and Department 
nse Directive 4410.1. Covers procedures for the 


duling of rated orders 


placing, acceptance, and 


f 
i 
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DEPARTMENT 


BNCOURAGE 


Secretary of Defense memo to Seer 
and Secretary of the Air Force of 
flicers to encourage subcontractir 


ll. CHECK PRODU( 
Paragraph 2-406, Armed Services Pr 
irement officers to make thorough i 
apabilities 
12. PROVIDI ADEQI 


Paragraph 2-202, 
rement office rs to 


lders ai adeq late Opp 


Armed Services Proe 


allow sufficient time i 


rtunity to prepare and 


13. DISPERSE CONTRACTS GEOGRAPHI 
Department of Defense Directive 5220.3 
ments Presidential policy with respect to dispe 


14. HELP CONTRACTOR 


Defense Production Act of 1950, section 301 (a 
10161 of September 9, 1950, Public Law 413, 80th Ce 
Joint Regulations, Defense Contract Fir I 

s in connectio: 


authority and sets forth lur 


contractors. 
USE AVAILABLE INDI 


Munitions Board memo MBPRP 004.04 


ciples to be applied in placing procuremer 


plants. 
16. INTEGRATE PROCUREMENT WITH 


See 15 abov e. 


17. AVOID CONCENTRATION OF 


Memo from the President of September 
irity Resources Board, et al , 
ation which would lead to the 
‘onomic power.) 
b) NCPD 33-51 of November 14, 1950 


attal obj 


applied in procurements to 


28 1950 


18. HELP 


Defense Manpower Policy Ne 
of March 20, 1952 Provides for 
current or imminent labor surpluses 
power and resources in such areas 


19 AID SMALL-BUSINI 5 FIRMS 
Act of 1950, Publie Law 774 


vides that small 


Defense Productior 


ments (see. 701 Pr l 
defense procurements, provides for set-asides, fi 


Assistance 


20. MANDATORY PURCHASES FROM 


Paragraph 5-101, Armed Services 
mandatory purchase of certain supplies 


Services Administration 


21. MANDATORY PROCUREMENT OF 


Paragraph 5-301, Armed Service 
mandatory purchase of certain supplie 
Prisons Industries.) 
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Senator Frerauson. Congress has gotten to the point where it 
never repeals a law. It just adds another law oa top, and that is 
why you have the 21 

Senator MayBank. There is no doubt about that 

Senator Ferauson. | would like to get to the point where Congress 
would start to repeal some laws, and get them off the statute books. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF HANDLING CHARGES 


Senator McCarran. General, this 10 percent that has been talked 
about under the term ‘‘commission” is really not a commission, as 
l understand it Please clear it for me. It is a charge for handling, 
is that not richt? 

General Hitu. A charge for handling, packing, crating, and moving 
In and out It is not a commission 

Senator McCarran. There is no commission paid to anybody o1 
any agency? 

General Hiiu. No, sir 

Senator McCarran. I wanted to clear that, because that term 
“commission”? has involved 5-percenters and 10-percenters and | 
was wondering if we were getting into that class 

Senator Frerauson. Would you give us an itemized statement of 
how you would save this 10 percent so we may have it on the record, 


and for which services? 
General Hiuu. Yes, sir. 
(The information referred to follows: 


I if items now procured through single s ) irement whicl 


hat it could procure al d ave al ‘ast 10 percent money 


Procured hy 
prefabricated Navy 
owers Do. 

Vpe weapons Army. 
mmercial-type ammunitio! Do. 
tandard hardware (spare parts Do. 
anding vehicles tracked Navy. 

hicles and Spare parts Arn 


De 


Dy 
Do 
Army and Navy. 
Navy 
Army. 
Nav \ 


Do 
Navy 
Army 
Navy. 
Do. 
items Army and Navy. 
mics items Army 
ls and tableware Do. 
truments Do 
Paper products Do 
Paints and varnishes Navy. 
Insecticides and rodenticides Do. 
Materials-handling equipment Do 
Cordage, twine and string, ete Do. 
Clothing, footwear, textiles, etc ASTAPA., 
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he following re 


Lower unit price 

Shorter lead time nce lower inventories 
Less administrative paperwork and redtaps 
Less tracing or followup to secure deliveries 


Less emergency procurement at 
t norice 

wer Inspections 

T 


‘ 


t F 
I ct transportation, ma 


( 
yy} 
service Warehousing 
8. Market advantages 
9. Less lost motion 


10. Sympathetie attitude nall n 


nts 


Senator Smira. Would you include in that the list of 
laws, Mr. Chairman? 

senator iy RGUSON Yes, heis going to get that 

Senator Smira. We found that was one of 
not get any ammunition 

Senator Ferauson. [It took them so long to go through the laws 

Senator Henprickson. That was one of the chief reasons 

Senator Smira. Yes. 

General Hiiu. This is my own personal opinion 

Senator Ferauson. You called it a hurdle 

General Hii. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. | can see why. When a man starts 
up over 21 hurdles, he is doing a lot of hurdling 

General Hitu. Yes, sir 

Senator Smira. And then in the end does not have to pay attention 
to bids but can go into the distressed areas It would cause a good 
many more distress areas, | would think. 

General Hitu. Yes, sir. 

Senator MaysBanxk. It does. You say the little manufact 
Philadelphia does not get any more of your business? 

General Hiiu. No, sir 

Senator Maysank. I thought I understood you to say that the Kent 
M 1s did not get a contract this year. 

General Hit. It may be shipped from somewhere else Sut we 
cannot deal with Kent We have to go through one of the agencies, 
ASTAPA. 

Senator MAayYBANK. Every time you ship a lot of military goods to 
a distress area, that creates a distress area somewhere else, in some 
instances. 

General Hiuu. | agree with that, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Then you have to have another law 

Senator MaysBank. Yes. All these laws came about for certain 
specific things, I think, Mr. Chairman 

Senator Frreuson. This is the only way Congress can get this, 
because after all, the laws are passed, and you have to operate under 
them. And the same way with respect to the people; they have to 
operate under them. Therefore, as to how it works, we must get the 
information from you, and that is the reason we welcome your testi- 
mony and your frankness here on the matter 
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CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Senator MayBank. I would like to ask you a question that is not 
on this subject, General. Do you have any figures how much th: 
civilian part in the Marines will be at the different bases vou have? 

General Hitt. We got no cut in civil personnel, sir, in the Hous 
bill. The only cuts which we would have would be the absorption of 
the local wage board in reases. 

Senator MayBank. What does that mean? 

General Hitt. We had one area wherein the wages increased fo 
the per diem employees of 14 to 17 cents an hour 

Senator MayBank. Did you not increase them nearly everywher« 
else? 

General H1iu. No, sir; it is under constant review. There is no 
riven time 

Senator MayBank. All you have to do is absorb the wage increas: 
by the House appropriation? 

General Hit. Yes, sir 

Senator Smita. And you do that without cutting your civilian 
personnel? 

General Hii. Yes, ma’am 

Senator Smita. How much of that is replaced by military? 

General Hit. So far we have gotten along by not replacing any 
of it with military. 

General SHepHerD. As a matter of fact, we made an effort to 
replace the military by the civilian. But when we got cut in the 
civilian, we got caught between the two. 

Senator Henprickson. May the record show that the junio: 
Senator from New Jersey was delayed by an important meeting of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary to consider some 16 nominations 
for United States attorney. 
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AIRCRAFT AND FACILITIES 


STATEMENTS OF VICE ADM. RALPH A. OFSTIE, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (AIR); REAR ADM. APOLLO SOUCEK, 
USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS; CAPT. MORRIS A. 
HIRSCH, USN, DIRECTOR, FISCAL DIVISION, BUREAU OF 
AERONAUTICS; CAPT. WILLIAM A. SCHOECH, USN, HEAD, 
AVIATION CURRENT PROGRAMS AND BUDGET BRANCH, 
OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (AIR); 
CAPT. RALPH L. SHIFLEY, USN, HEAD, AIRCRAFT PROGRAMS 
SECTION, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 
AIR); AND E. J. LEWIS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, FISCAL DIVISION, 
BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 


JUSTIFICATION 
Senator Frrauson. Proceed, Admiral. 


AIRCRAFT AND FAcrILiti 


coy a 


953 appropriation ), OOO 


953 revised appropriatio1 100, OOO 


00. GVOU 
170, 000, 000 
4 MW) OOO 
00. 000 


PROPOSED AMENI 


Page 19, line 4: Strike out ‘$927,000,000 
000,000”, the revised estimate and an increase of 
approved amount 

EFFECT OF PROPO 


The proposed amendment will restore 
of Defense request to remove the restr 
section 628 of the general provisions to t!] 
flving are not removed then the ame 
million of the $25 million reduction w 
and above actual savings associated wi 
o restore this $17 million will result i 
hours required for operati mal and trainir 
In the area of research and development 
possible the continuation of a number of important 
otherwise must be terminated. It will also permit more 


progress on another group of projects w 


if the amendme! tis not approve d These 
prototypes of aircraft, guided missiles 
electronic systems, and liquid rocket prope 


HOUSE COMMITTEE 


The House recommended reduction of $43 
2 factors: 

1. Deletion of $25 million for savings esti 
on proficiency flying 
2. Reduction of $18 million for research 
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JUSTIFICATION 





OF THE 





PROPOSED AMENDMENT 








| sectic 628 of the general provisions of the bill imposes restrictions on 
proficiency fiving Inasmuch as the Department of Defense is requesting that 
the restrictions be removed from the bill, it is requested that the full $25 million 
deleted by the committee for reduced flying be restored 

In the event that these restrictions in section 628 of the general provisions aré 
not removed it is requested that $17 million of the $25 million reduction bs 
reinstated in the bill since this amount is over and above the savings to be realized 
from reduced flying. Section 628 reduces the annual proficiency hours per pilo 
from 100 to 48, a reduction of 52 percent Of the 4,920,228 total flight hours 
budgeted in 1954, 600,267 hours at a cost of $15,450,872 are associated with 
maintaining the flight proficiency of naval aviators. Thus the proposed 52- 
percent reduction in flight proficiency flying would result in a saving of only 
$8 mill which is $17 million less than the $25 million deleted by the committee 


It accordl rly Is req iested that S17 i llion of the $25 m™m llion deleted for pro 
ficiency flying be restored. 


2. Sut tial amounts of money have alread been expended upon the 
important developme ital projects which must be eliminated or curtailed under 
the proposed reduction in research and development funds Forced termination 


before completion will cause funds to have been expended without commensurate 
return Decreased funding of other projects will cause retardation of progress 
t “1 overall costs to complete 





RESTORATION OF FLIGHT TIMI 





Admiral Soucek. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask for restoration 
of the $25 million deleted for proficiency flying under the ‘‘Aireraft 
and facilities” appropriation 

Senator Ferauson. $25 million for what? 

Admiral Soucek. The amount deleted on the basis of the restric- 
tions in section 628 of the ceneral prov isions of the bill. 

Senator Fercuson. That is restriction that limits the flight pay? 

Admiral Sovcex. The limitation is on flight hours, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ferauson. Have you any other suggestions how you can 
reduce the cost of this flight item? You have to have all these 
planes, the repairmen and all, for flight—as I understand it, the House 
claims and there is some evidence on that point—for men who are 


never going to fly in combat You keep training them and adding 
these hours. You have the cost at your naval stations of your air- 
planes, the storage, gasoline, and all In other words, it costs about 


$10,000 per man to just furnish the planes for him to fly in. How 
can vou cut these flying hours? 

Admiral Soucek. It is pretty hard to do, Mr. Chairman, if we are 
to maintain the required proficiency on the part of our pilots. 

Senator Ferauson. Is there not some way that you can maintain 
it in the men who have a prospect of flying? 

Admiral Soucek. We believe, Mr. Chairman, that all of our flight 
personnel should be proficient since they are all potentially capable 
of flying in combat 

Senator Fereuson. That is the trouble, potentially. You take a 
man 50 vears of age, and you keep flying him. You know he is never 
going into combat. 

Admiral Soverx. No, sir. I think it is quite probable he would go 
into combat if general hostilities were to break out. Further, senior 
officers directing operational units are required as a part of their 
primary duties to do a great amount of flying not only in war, but 
also in peace 

Senator Ferauson. How much in your opinion will keep a man in 
flight experience, how many hours? 
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MINIMUM FLYING HOURS 


Admiral SouceK. 100 hours is practically the minimum 

Senator FirGuson. The House disagrees with you entirely 
not? 

Admiral Soucek. We have studied that very caref 
Force and ourselves. 

Senator Frerauson. The House disagrees with you 

Admiral Soucek. They do, sir, but | believe they are wrong. We 
feel very strongly that 100 hours a vear is the minimum flying time 
for maintaining essential proficiency. ‘Those 100 hours must cover 
day flying, night flying, all varieties of instrument flying, and othe 
categories of flying which are necessary to maintain flight proficiency 
In fact, it is becoming more difficult each year to maintain proficiency 
as our aircraft become faster and more complex. I believe that 
instead of being decreased, flight proficiency time probably should 
be increased. Certainly it should not be reduced 

Senator Ferauson. What is the age limit that you ought to 
officers off the flight? Suppose we raised their pay and gay 
flight pay. 

Admiral Soucek. The age of retirement, Mr. Chairman 

Senator Ferauson. You train a man and keep him going 
to the ave of retirement? 

Admiral Soucek. Yes, sir, so long as he is physically qualified 


As long as his eves, his ears, his other senses ana his physic al reactions 


» 


are good, I see no reason to take him off flight status 

Senator Fercuson. How many Navy people are on flight pay her 
in Washington? 

Admiral Soucek. I do not have the answer to that here with me 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator FrerGuson. How many are there here in the room that 
are on flight pay? 

Admiral Soucek. About 6 or 7, sir 

Senator Fercuson. Or in Washington 

Admiral Soucek. | can provide that figure for you later 

Admiral Orstie. That comes under my shop, Mr. Chairman 
did not know whether the Defense Department was going to make 
a statement on this general subject, since the Air Force, ourselves, 
and the Army are all involved. 

Admiral CLexton. Mr. Chairman, this morning when we called 
ihe Defense—this should be off the record 

(Discussion off the record. 

Admiral Orstir. There is one other point that I think Admiral 
Soucek was addressing himself to, and that is the mathematical dif- 
ference in the computations made by ourselves and those made by 
the commiitee as to the cost of this proficiency flying. Our budget 
request contained only $8 million for the category of flying deleted 
by the committee. 

Therefore, the Bureau of Aeronaucics is requesting the restoration 
of the $17 million. 

Senator Frerauson. I am glad you made that explanation. [I 
think we better keep this item as one, and have all the services come 
up at one time. 
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Admiral Orstie They all have essentially the same story. I 
would like ‘o answer, if I may, your question as to how many are 
flying in the Washington area 


senator Ky RGUSON. Yes. how many? 












NAVY 





PROFICII 





NCY FLIGHTS 














Admiral Orsrie. During the first 4 months of 1953, considering 
the Navy Department as the source of these pilots, 956 pilots, almost 


a thousand, flew 8.8 hours per month 


n this area. They averaged 
about 105.6 hours per Vear, ex ‘ludin F the recular pilots at Anacostia 
and p lots engaged in special test Work and other categories of fly Ing 






which would not come under the limitation provisions on flying. 
Senator Smiru. Do vou mean 







that those are the people who are 
on duty here in Washington holding desk jobs and getting their 
flight pay in? 
Admiral Orstiz. That is correct, Senator 
Senator FrrGuson. What do you use as a plane for flight training 
for which they 






. ») 
et this pay 







\dn ral OFSTII It Varies from a small SNJ sin ‘le engine 1 pe, 
which of course, the cheapest to operate, to small twin-engine 
Beecheraft One pilot goes out alone in the SN, perfor IS Various 


flieht exercises and goes to various places, perhaps associated with 
official business The small twin-engine Peecheraft is a ittle more 
expensive to operate but accommodates two pilots at a time. These 
types about cover all Navy proficiency flying in this area. 

Senator Henprickson. Is it true, Admiral, that most of these 
flights for training purposes are ordered under the category of offi- 
cial business? 

Admiral Orstir. No, sir. A large number of them are solely for 
profic ency fly ing, which is precise ly the object on of the House. 





























NECESSITY OF FLIGHT PAY 











Senator Smiru. Admiral, do you think it is necessary to pay those 
people extra money 1m order to get them to do that flying? Would 
not a large number of them continue their training even though they 
did not get the extra money? I can well realize how important 1 
was to begin with and for some time thereafter, but it has been quite 
a question in the minds of many peo] le whether it continues to be 


O payv extra for flis ht traimime 


s) ‘ . t 
Hhecessary 


Admiral Orstti That has been a major que stion, Senator, for 
many years | know as a younger ofhecer I needed the money very 
definitely, and as I got a little older, I needed it even more because 

: a a ; th ti ’ t of living. T 
our pay was realy dropping with the rising cost of living 1e 
flicht pa that a senior officer gets already has been reduced rather 

1] ae 7] 1} ‘ | : 
ially but it is still sizable and it has been an incentive held 
out to us for our entire career All our lives we have been counting 
on 1ts continuance 






Senator Smirn. But initially was it not for the purpose of encourag- 








ing more to actively participate in the pilot trammg? 
Admiral Orstrir. That is correct. 
Senator Smirn. And with the coming of the new planes and the 


safer pn ethods there has not bee quite as much need for attracting 
pil ts 
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Admiral Orstie. It is still pretty serious, Senator Smith. Ws 
ot getting the people we need now 
difficulty. 
Senator SmiruH. That is what I wanted to ret 
aps when all the services are before 


* are 
We are having quite a bit 


in the record 
us Wo ild be the propel 
make the record. It is not a matter of whether it 

irticular category, but as a 


1 


ther duties. 


is neeaed 
comparison with other 


CASUALTY RAT! 
Admiral Orstis. To finish that one 
ver the period of a lifetime career, the 


aviator h in 
. ] 
nereased money @& Less 


‘ned overall reimbursement durin 
service career beea ise of the cas ralt Vy ri Ko xampl 
+ career aviators is killed before h etes 20 y 
Senator SmivrH. One out of four? 


Admiral Orstir. Yes And of 


obligations which must be met 


ymbat, we have lost 12,000 officers anc 


Senator Ferguson. How many do vou 
Admiral Orstie. Proficiency fh 
Senator Feracuson. Yes. 
Admiral Orstiz. Relatively 


Vv tew il 1 
Senator Ferauson. Admiral, is th 
bine this flying with essential flying? 
Admiral Orstiz. We d a consid 
Senator Ferauson. Do you not have 
are there not many flights 
called essential flichts? 
Admiral Orstie. That is correct 
Senator Ferauson. But not the 
proficiency training 
Admiral Orstre. We try to put them on 
can on the longer flights. But when flight 
tended tour the more senior people just 
for 2 or 3 days in order to get their proficiene 
whenever we can. 


3 


roing oul 


men 


2s 


senator FERGI SON Is the re no 


ian is being done today on that 
Admiral Orstre. We certainly exy 
the possibilities of regular scheduli 
» reduce this as much as we can 
Senator Ferauson. If they fly from h 
base there, they would not have to stay an 
essential flights They tell us how they 
routes all the time. They have to fly th 
on pianos or anything else that they can get 
for it. Why cannot some of this proficiency 


Admiral Orstie. We try to do that 
man, 


COSTS OF PROFICI 
Senator Ferauson. We will take 
Captain Hirscu. I think it is important 


proficiency flying in the Navy is not thi 
House bill. 
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Senator Ferauson. It was stated by the Admiral it was $8 million. 


Captain Hirscn. The cost for 100 hours for everybody involved 
$15 million 


Senator Ferauson. What is the cost of the planes that you have 


to furnish, and depreciation? 

Captain Hirscn. That $15 million covers all overhaul, maintenance 
and operating cost, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Fercuson. Does it include the procuring of those planes, 
and the depreciation on them and all? 

Captain Hirscu. No; it does not, as these are mostly small World 
War II airplanes, such as the SNJ and the JRB 

Senator FerGuson. Would you need these planes if you had this 
flying time? 

Captain Hirscn. Yes; we would 

Senator Ferauson. Why? 

Captain Hirscu. They are used for other purposes than proficiency 
flying . 

Senator Ferauson. What are they used for? What do you use a 
Beechcraft. for? 

Captain Hrrscn. They are used on administrative flights, business 
flights, instrument-training flights, and operational flights. 

Sena or Feracuson. How many would you need for that? 

Captain Hine u. I am not prepared to answer that. 

Senator Ferauson. Could not a lot of these administrative flights 
go by regular commercial air? 

Captain Hirscu. I believe that some of them could, but that is 


very expensive. In my present position as Director of the Fiscal 
Division, I must visit various sts tions to learn of their problems and 
to assist them in fiscal matters. By piloting the airplane myself and 


taking several other people along who also have important business 
at the same station, a lot of business is transac “We at a low cost 
Senator KiraGuson. You meaa to say you can fly a plane and take 
| or 2 passengers with vou for less money than you can go commercial? 
Captain Hirscu. In a small plane, yes, sir 
Senator Frerauson, You better give us the cost of flying thes 
planes. 
Captain Hirscu. Besides that, the matter can be taken care of 
with much less time away from the office. 
Senator Fercuson. Are not these commercial routes now such that 
you can get around very fast? You have a regular MATS service. 
Captain Hirscu. That is right, but there are a lot of places where 
have occasion to go on business where it does work out at very 
much less cost. The flying field is adjacent to the plant. 


DETERMINATION OF FLIGHTS 


Senator Ferauson. Who determines is this trip necessary and is it 
necessary to go by plane? Do vou ride any more on the train at all? 

Captain Hirscu. Frequently, sir 

Senator Ferauson. Who determines whether this trip is necessary? 

Captain Hirscn. It is determined usually at Division Director level 
in the Bureau of Aeronautics, but sometimes by the Chief of the 
Bureau, or by one of his senior assistants. 

Senator Ferauson. We will go into this more thoroughly. 





| 
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Senator HenpricKson. When it is determined by the Division level, 
then is it checked at the flicht station? 
Captain Hirscu. Yes; it is 
senator HENDRIC KSON. SO, there s a doublecheeck, is ther 
Captain Hirscu. There is, sir 


RESEARCH 


Senator Ferauson. Admiral, you may proceed 
Admiral Soucek. Mr. Chairman, we would like to ask for restora 
tion of the $18 million that was removed by the House for research 
and development. All of the projects that we would have to eliminate 
under the $18 million reduction are important projects, and we believ« 
that they are essential to future development of airplanes and related 
| equipment. 
Senator Ferauson. When the House took the $18 million off, did 
they say that you had to take it off a specifie project 
Captain Hirscu. They gave no specific reason for removing it from 
this appropriation. 
Senator Frereuson. So, they do not say, A, B, and C projects? 
Captain Hirsen. They did not stipulate the project, Mr. Chan 


man. 
Admiral Soucek. We simply would have to remove 17 of the 
lowest priority projects from the budget in order to comply with that 


restriction. 

Senator Ferauson. You would have to remove 17 

Admiral Soucek. Yes, sir 

Senator Ferguson. Have you a statement there that can be p 
in the record or must’the 17 projects be left off the record? 

Admiral Soucek. We have a statement summarizing each of these 
17 projects but it carries a secret classification, sir 


Senator Frreuson. Will vou relate to us what the items are, please 
Admiral Soucek. Off the record 
(Discussion off the record 
AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT, NA\ 
JUSTIFICATION 
AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMEN NA 
Page 19 ) 
1953 appropriation $3, 910, 042, OOO 
1953 revised appropriation or transfer 3, 910, 042, 000 
1954 estimate 2 234. 134. 000 
1954 revised estimate 100, 000, OOO 
House committee 1. 379. 000. OOO 
House floor 1 379. 000. 000 


(House hearings, p. 763 


The Department of the Navy requests the following amendment 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 19, line 18: Strike out $1,379,000,000 and insert in lieu thereof 
““$1,400,000,000,"" the revised estimate and an increase of $21,000,000 01 
House approved amount 
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EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


yosed amendment will provide the funds required to carry out the 


inned aircraft-procurement program 
HOUSE COMMITTEI REPORT 


Phe lou committee recommended a reduction of $21 million based on a 
Department of Defense projection that this amount would not be placed o1 


ract and would be available for incorporation in the 1954 funding program 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
nate of unobligated funds which prompted the House red 
is related to funds appropriated for the augmentation of gasoline facilities, 
ave not vet been laced on contract This program covered a ioint 


Na Air Force project to augment aviation-gasoline production facilities through 





abilitation of existing plants, and to a lesser extent, the erection of com 

alkvlate components which are necessary for the production of aviatior 

asolil Ina ich as this is a 5-year expansion program not yet co leted 
I t irrently on contract, are not available for reprogran 


the 1954 funding program 


Captain Hy SCH The HH mse ma le 2 reduction of $21 million on the 
Das hat this money would not be under contract at the end of the 
fiscal year [t appears that this money 1s associated with the 1952 


) 


appropriation in which the Congress provided the Navy with $23 
million for a project to augment aviation gasoline production facilities 
n this country. This money was to be used as a form of guaranty to 
the producers that they would sell enough gasoline to amortize the 
facilities which they erected or that the Government would reimburse 
them directly for these facilities 

To date the Bureau of Aeronautics has provided four and a half 
million to the Armed Services Petroleum Purchasing Agency to further 
this project. The remaining $18% million has been placed in reserve 
by the Bureau of the Budget, and has not been apportioned to us. 

Senator FERGUSON Why could we not appropriate that later? 
Why should that be appropriated and put into a fund? 

Captain Hirscu. It ts being withheld right now; it has not been 
ipportioned by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Senator Frrauson. Has it been appropriated? 

Captain Hirscr. It has been appropriated and is being drawn down 

rainst as needed. The balance in the reserve is there to guarantee 
facilities projects. If it weren’t there, if it weren’t available for appor- 
tionment as needed, our part of the guaranty would have to be financed 

m funds appropriated for other purposes and required for those 
purposes 

Senator Ferauson. No, we would appropriate in a deficiency bill 
to cover your item. Why take it and use it as expended? 

Captain Hirscu. It is not available to us at all 

Senator Smitu. Is it io the Defense Department funds ready to use? 

Captain Hirsecr. It could be apportioned to us, ves. 

Senator Samira. It is earmarked in Defense for you? 

Captain Hirscu. It is, Senator Smith. 

Senator Smrru. Is there any chance that can be transferred any- 


whe lse other th to vou? 


an 
Captain Hirscn. This is a 5-year program and the amount involved 


is being held for this specific purpose. 
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Senator SmirxH. My question, Mr. Chairman, is this: Is that money 
with the Defense Department expressly for the purpose which you 
have explained, or caa they use it for something else, and then when 
you want it, it is not there? 

Admiral Sotomons. This money is in the naval appropriation under 
‘“ Aircraft and related procurement.”’ It is held in re ve by direction 
of the Secretary of Defense, and is not available for any purpose other 
than what it has been earmarked for until specifically released by the 
Secretary of Defense for expenditure for this purpose 

Senator Smirx. Thank you 

SPARE PARTS REDUCTION 

Senator Ferauson. How much did they ( lor spi : 
in here? It is not all out of this fund, is it 

Admiral CLexron. Mr. Chairman, this $21 n yn whi s been 
selected for the cut was developed by recap ilation wl h mo ( 
tary of Defense sent to the commitiee about the 27th \I i) 
It merely recorded all funds that wer: dicated woul ( e 
aut the end of the year Since the money ( ve have | 3 
the $21 million, was in reserve, of cour would remai d 
until the program got underway 

To set this program in its proper ligh [| would lik ) ( 
that this high octane gasoline alkalvte program was a $10( i] yn 
plan. It is essential if the United Stat Ss to be pl ! 0 to 
war and obtain its requirements for high octan soline have 
this alkalvte process in being. $23 million was placed the N 
appropriation for aircraft construction and about $75 1 ) the 
\ir Force appropriation for like equipment Those two ns have 
been placed in reserve awaiting the petroleum industry’s a tv and 
desire to make these plants available When they find a contractor 
who will make an alkalyte plant, the Secretary of Defense a he 
Bureau of the Budget will release the amount of money from o 
appropriation and give it to the procurement agence who then mal 
a contract with that company. 

senator iy RGUsSON. Are there not some spare parts on fund 
On page 37 does it not indicate that there are? | am speaking of 
page 37 of the House report now. You are accumulating thi 
spare parts in the amount of billions of dollars. You always ins 
that you had to have two thirds of the cost of the plane in spare parts 
when you fly away for the first year 

RATIO OF SPARE PARTS TO AIRCRAF1 

Admiral CLextron. The money in spare parts in the Nav ram 
is one third of the cost of the total aircraft, and those spare 
sufficient for the entire life of the airplan 

Senator Fercuson. Look on page 37 to see what they \ Do 
this not apply to the Navy: ‘‘The extent of funds, with ling of new 
aircraft, is a matcer of some concern to the commit ( Wi e! 
over this in this committee ma iy times, ‘““Informati ppl 
shows unexpended funds of about two billion two for thi | 
prior budgets such spares have approximated two-third 
flyaway cost of the pli ne, In the 1954 request that was red al 
about 50 percent. That is half the cost of the plane Vhen ye 
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figure the cost of assembling the plane, these are only parts, it is much 
more than 50 percent in parts. The Navy infers that this may prove 
to be too low after trial e xperience , but the committee has the feeling 
it will not, and that further improve ment may be possible.” 

As far as the chairman is concerned, I feel that way. I feel that the 
waste in spare parts has been enormous. Nobody knows how large 
o is. They are stored away now by the millions of dollars worth, and 

: being destroyed every year because of this insistence that the spare 
a irts must be equal to practically two thirds of the cost of the plane 
Are there not some in this item? 

Admiral Soucer. I do not think so 

Senator Ferguson. There are not? 

Admiral CLexron. If there are any, it would be the difference: 
between the $21 million reduced and the $18% million which is still 
in the reserve for the “alkalyte’’ program, because the $21 million 
reduction was developed from a statistical report which showed that 
there was $21 million in reserve and hence unobligated in this appro- 
priation 

RESTORATION OF FUNDS 


Senator Frere@uson. You are asking for $18 million out of the $21 
million’ 

Admiral CLexron. We are asking that the entire $21 million be 
returned to this appropriation. 

Senator Frrauson. But you are only telling us now of $18 million. 

Admiral CLextron. That is only the first part of the program. The 
$18% million is what we have been speaking of up to now, and the 
difference would be aircraft or aircraft spare parts 

Senator Frerauson. That is why I say part of this was spare parts 

Senator Henprickson. Admiral, do you want to reconcile your 
statement. You said a few moments ago that one-third of the fly- 
away cost of the plane was the Navy program. 

\dmiral CLextron. One-third of the total cost of the airplane is 


what | meant. You take the cost of the flyaway plane and add 
one-half of that for spares and spare parts. By spares, | mean spare 
engines, spare wings, and not only spare parts. A very small per 


centage of this is in small parts 

Senator FrrGuson. An engine is a part 

Admiral CLExToN. That is correct, but [ think people vet the feeling 
that you are buying a lot of very small parts that are lying around 
never be ing used 

Senator Frrauson. There is no doubt about that. Go to youl 
warehouse— that is all you have to do—and you will find them 

Admiral CLexton. We believe that the percentage of spares which 
is being bought under this program is borderline for the life of the 
airplane which varies from 7 to 10 years. 

Senator Ferauson. Where did the House get these figures? In 
the Air Force—I do not know about the Navy—they showed about 
64 percent of the cost. That is of the assembled plane. Just think 
of it, 64 percent was the first vear of spare parts fora plane. In other 
words, they got more parts really than they got in the original plane 
for the first vear 

Admiral CLextron. Last year, Mr. Kimball, Secretary of the Navy, 
agreed that he would try to get along with spares and spare parts 
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equivalent to 50 percent of the airplane That is what 
to do. ‘That is what is included in this budget 

Senator I eERGUSON. The House took off about 2 
that. Is it not possible for vou to get along without that 
Have you really got your inventory now so you know how 
these parts vou have at the present time t 

Admiral Soucek. Yes, sir, I think we have it in pretty good 

Senator Ferauson. You see, every plane you lose in the wat 
spare parts are still in existence 

Admiral CLexton. That is all in the calculations, Mr. Ch: 
The attrition of aircraft is in the caleulation 


TOTAL SPARE PARTS ON HAND 


Senator FrerGuson. Have vou any idea how many millio! rf 
dollars worth of spare parts you have on hand now 

Mr. Lewis. Approximately $1,300 million, Mr. Chairman. | 
believe the exact figure is $1,378 million. It is in the record of our 
hearings here about 2 weeks back 

Senator Frrauson. The information I have shows unexpended 
funds of $2,200 million for that purpose, and you still want this 
$2 million. 

Captain Hirscu. That is correct. These are parts for planes that 
have not been delivered as were covered ir earlier testimony 
before this committes 


CARRYOVER OF FUNDS 


) ) 


Senator FirGuson. Yes; but you have a 2 billion 2 carryover 


you still come back to reclaim $2 million. It does not sound 
to me 

Captain Hirscu. To carry out the program, the funds are 1 

Senator Frerauson. Look at your carryover of 2 

Captain Hirscu. We are paring down wherever we possibly can 

Senator Frrauson. That is the question. Can you not pare dow 
this $2 million when you are dealing with a figure of 2 | 
What are you going to have for planes next year? What is the ite 
for plane manufacture next year for the Navy? 

Captain Hirscu. $1,253 million. 

Senator Ferguson. You have more for parts 
planes and that is assembly alone 

Captain Hirscu. No, sir; we do not have mor 

Senator Ferauson. Here you have 2 billion 2 

Captain Hirscu. This 2 billion for parts relates to aircraft ordered 
under fiscal year 1953 and prior procurement programs. They will 
be delivered as the planes are delivered, between July 1 of this year 
and December 31, 1955. 

Senator Ferauson. Then why can you not use this money mstead 
of the $2 million you are asking for? You come in here with a 
reclama for that $2 million and you have a carryover of two billion 
two. ‘This is fine for this vear. Why do you have to ask for it this 
vear? 


billion 


] 
illion 
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Captain Hirscw. It was my understanding that this unobligated 
balance nel idel the money which we have transferred to the Armed 
Services Petroleum Agency which they have not obligated. 

Senator HenprRICKSON. You are referring to the two billion two? 

Captain Hirscu. No, sir. I am referring to the $23 million item 
for petroleum facilities 


i 










Senator Frreuson. Have you any more to add to this? 

Admiral Soucek. | believe not, Mr. Chairman 

Senator I} RGUSON | believe we be tter recess until 2 o'clock. 

Thereupon at 12 
the same day 








o'clock noon, a recess was taken until 2 p. M., 













AFTER RECESS 


Senator Fercuson. The committee will come to order 

Do you want to add something to the shipbuilding and conversion? 

Admiral CLextron. Mr. Chairman, I think in the discussion this 
morning on Shipbuilding where you indicated the program was going 
up from 1953 to 1954, I believe Admiral Wallin could add additional 
data which would indicate the level of expenditures for 1953 and 1954, 
which will show that the reverse is true. 

Senator Frerauson. Will you put the figures in? 

Admiral CLexron. Yes; under the testimony on shipbuilding and 
conversion. 








Civit ENGINEERING, NAvy 









STATEMENTS OF REAR ADM. JOSEPH F. JELLEY, CEC, USN, CHIEF, 
BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS; AND LYLE GARLOCK, DEPUTY 
COMPTROLLER, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE. 





JUSTIFICATION 






Civit. ENGINEERING, NAVY 



















(r. 


22, line 21) 





1953 appropriatio 


$212 10, OOO 

1953 revised appropriation oO! transfers 176, | a4 500 
1954 estima 140, 117, 000 
1054 1 ised ut 117 700, 000 
House Co ( 114. 700. 000 
114, 700, 000 





se hearings, pp 146 and 186) 


requests the following amendment: 











PROPOSED AMENDMENT 









Page 23, line 6: Strike out ‘'$114,.700,009”’ and insert in lieu thereof ‘$116,- 
283.000", an inerease of $1,583,000 over the House approved amount and 
$1,417,000 below the revised estimate 























EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 














‘ proposed amendment will increase appropriation “Civil engineering, 
| 583,000, or from $114,700,000 to $116,283,000. 








HOUSE COMMITTE! 





REPORT 












» House committee r ‘port, ther sduction of $1,583,000 was noted 
for the procurement of various type s of trucks, construction and weight-handling 
equipment ft shore activities w! . fron n the testimony, the committee under 


stood had been eliminated but, as it now appears, was not 
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JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDM 


Bureau witnesses testified before the Hous 
ded appropriation of $11 40.000 d 


t of trucks, construction and weig 


‘ ‘ ‘ 
nterpretation t ade by 
ie and cor 
ided pas 
atior ( 
ed procurement of 12! 
583,000 made a redu 
its testimony, it Is 
further reduce the procut 
is requested which is considered erro 


Senator FerGuson. Civil engineering 
Admiral Jetuey. Mr. Chairman, I am appealing a cut made by the 
House committee in the appropriation ‘Civil engineering, Na 


which I believe was made through a misunderstanding. I would lk 
to read from the House committee report, page 40. 


In view of substantial reductions already made in the act 
included, the committee has imposed only an additional $3 mil 
reduction is made up of the following: No. 2, $1,583,000 for 


various types of trucks, construction and weight-handli eq 


activities which from the testimony the committee understood had be¢ 


but which it now appears Was not 
REPLACEMENT OF BUSES 


We have no funds in this appropriation for the procurement of 
trucks, construction or weight-handling equipment, and our testi- 
mony before the House to that effect was correct. Trying to recon- 
struct, it appears that the committee staff picked up a figure from 
backup data furnished the committee which showed the cost of 
replacement of buses as $1,583,000. The committee went into the 
subject of buses quite thoroughly. We were questioned at length 
regarding the replacement of these buses. which l belie ve met with 
the committee’s approval with the exception of a small number of 
buses which were scheduled for new stations which it had been planned 
to activate. The stations are not to be activated so they reduced the 
appropriation another $25,000 under part 3 for those buses 

Senator Ferauson. On these buses that you get, will you tell me 
how much more they cost than the ordinary civilian transportation 
bus? 

Admiral JeLLEy. We buy two types of buses, one a standard body 
over chassis bus. That is the small bus carrying 16 to 18 passengers 

Senator Ferauson. That is the standard bus. What about all 
these special made body buses? 


AMBULANCE CONVERSION BUSES 


Admiral Jettey. We are forced to buy—we do not think we need 
them for our particular use—these ambulance conversion type buses. 
You may have seen them in use in Washington. 

Senator Ferauson. What do you mean you are forced to buy 

Admiral Jetuey. We feel that the standard commercial bus, such 
as the Capital Transit or Greyhound uses, would meet our purposes, 
but we have to pay about 15 percent extra for the stretcher provision 
and I will furnish the exact figures for the record, in order to have 
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these ambulance conversions. In ease of catastrophe they could 
convert them into ambulances carrying 15 or 20 stretchers for evacua- 
tion of casualties. 

| personally feel that is too much to put in one basket, that we 
should not count on carrying that many people on one piece of 
equipment, 

Senator Frreuson. Around Michigan, wherever you have any 
stations, vou have specially designed buses. 

Admiral Jetitey. That is right. These ambulance conversion- 
type buses. I do not like them as much because they have no rear 
door. The passengers have to enter and leave through the front 
because the back of the bus is taken up with these huge double 
doors to permit loading the bus with stretchers. 

Senator Frerauson. At a lot of these stations, why do you deem 
it necessary to have buses that can be converted to ambulances? 

Admiral lt LLEY. It Was a decision made some 3 vears ago by the 
Department of Defense that all the large buses procured by the 
three services would be of this type, so that they could be used in 
case of a catastrophe, such as an atomic bomb attack, to evacuate 
Injured personnel. 

Senator Frrauson. How much more do they cost than the 
ordinary bus? 

Admiral Je_ury. In the neighborhood of 15 percent for the 
stretchers as | recall. These buses cost around $16,000 or $17,000 
apiece. As I recall $2,000 of that is in the extra features. 

Senator Ferauson. These buses cost $16,000 to $17,000 apiece? 

Admiral Jetuey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you not think it is possible to get trans- 
portation for less money than you are paying for all these specially 
designed buses? You are running them over the street. You are not 
running them over military country. 

Admiral Jettey. We are running them over improved roads. 

Senator FerGuson. How much does an ordinary bus for transporta- 
tion cost? 

Admiral Jettey. About $2,000 less than that. In other words, 
$15,000 to $16,000 instead of $17,000 to $18,000 


roOTAL BUSES 


Senator FerGuson. How many buses has the Navy? 

Admiral Jettey. We have a total of 2,095. We are asking for the 
replacement of 114 of these buses. About 600 of our buses are over 
age, 8 years or older, and they should be replaced as an economy 
measure 

Senator Fercuson. There is a question whether or not you really 
need all the buses. 

Mr. Gartock. Two years ago, you will recall, the Department 
overbought pretty heavily on passenger cars and buses. That is 
true with the exception of the Navy. The Navy did not overbuy on 
passenger cars and buses. They have been following this 8 year re- 
placement policy, and their whole approach on the automotive fleet 
has been quite the best we have. I would certainly like to have the 
Department on record on that point. 

Admiral Jetuey. We bought no buses at all last year, Mr. Chair- 
man. In addition, we operate our buses as a pool in all cases, either 
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over regularly scheduled routes or on de mand as a po yl. We do not 
assign them to individual units or activities. 

Senator Fereuson. Do any of your buses go to MDAP? 

Admiral Jetuey. No, sir. 


DISPOSAL OF USED BUSES 


Senator Ferauson. How much do you vet for these buses 
8 years old? Do you sell them or destroy them? 

Admiral Jetury. We sell them to the highest bidder. Wi 
that the 114 we will dispose of will bring $250 apiece 

Senator Frrauson. Does that 8 years mean a 
miles or just 8 years? 

Admiral Jevury. It is a combination of three factors, Mi 
the actual age, the number of miles traveled, and the cost 
Some of the buses run into hundreds of thousands of mil 
may just have made 100,000 

Senator Fercuson. Have not some of your vehicles been restored 
and given to MDAP? 

Admiral Jettey. Not the Navy buses 

Senator Fercuson. Do you buy your buses or does the Arm 
them? 

Admiral Jettey. The Army Ordnance buys them 

Senator Fercuson. Whom do they buy them from? Are they all 
specially made? 

Admiral Jettey. The ones I have seen in the last year have all 
been these ambulance conversions. I believe they have either been 
White or GMC. _ I have noticed those two names. We did not buy 
any at all last year for the Navy 

Senator Frercuson. In the report this item on page 40, No 
$25,000 for buses budgeted exclusively for new stations? 

Admiral Jme.tury. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Under your figure $25,000 will only get you a 
bus. 

Admiral Jetury. | believe that figure was more or less pulled out 
of the air in the committee discussion. We were asking for 114 buses 
for replacement and 15 buses for new stations. 


CLOSING OF STATIONS 


Senator Ferauson. I thought we were going to close some stations. 

Admiral Jetuey. These were stations that when the budget was 
made up were supposed to be activated, but by the time we were 
before the House committee the plans for activation had been can- 
celed. The buses that cost in the neighborhood of $15,000 are the 
big heavy buses like we see the Capital Transit using. The smaller 
buses, the body over chassis, that carry 15 to 18 passengers, are quite 
a bit lighter and quite a bit cheaper, $3,000, $3,500, and so forth 

Senator Ferauson. How many do those big buses haul? 

Admiral Jetuey. Thirty-seven passengers sitting and standing in 
the aisles will bring it up to around 55. 

Senator Ferauson. What is this $25,000 in here 

Admiral Jettey. We are not appealing the $25,000. As a matter 
of fact, that was taken out twice. 

Senator Ferauson. How many buses do you have for new stations? 


» 
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None. 

Senatoe Ferauson. How many are you able to save by virtue of 
closing some stations? 

Admiral Jetuey. It was not a matter of actually closing the 
stations, Mr. Chairman. These were stations that were planned 
to be opened The plans were canceled before the end of the fiscal 
year So, it relieved us of the necessity of buying 15 buses for 
stations that were supposed to have been opened, but which are not 
now vomeg to be opened 


Admiral Jeuury. 


Senator Fercuson. Are you not going to close any stations and 
therefore save those buses? 

Admiral CLexton. There is one station being closed, the naval 
air station at Seattle. It is being changed from a class A naval air 
station to a reserve station. 

Senator Ferauson. No buses saved there? ’ 

Admiral CLtextron. There might be; yes, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. Do you have enough buses at each station to 
carry all the passengers you have there? 

Admiral JE LEY. We have to rent buses on special occasions for 
requirements that only last for a day or two. In other words, per- 
haps a ship coming in, landing 500 or 1,000 men. We do have 
provisions to go out and charter buses for the day or the trip in 
cases like that. 

Senator Fercuson. How do you arrive at the number of buses 
that a station gets? 

\dmiral JetLey. It depends on the number of enlisted men assigned 
to the station, the area to be covered, the distance from communities, 
and so forth. It is worked out over the years with requests from the 
stations, investigation of those requests, and so forth. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you have anything more to add on this item? 

Admiral Jnttey. No, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. There are no trucks in here. 

Admiral Jeviuny. No trucks, construction equipment, or weight- 
handling equipment. 

ReSEARCH 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. CALVIN M. BOLSTER, USN, CHIEF OF 
NAVAL RESEARCH; WILLIAM W. EDWARDS, COMPTROLLER, 
OFFICE OF NAVAL RESEARCH; AND DR. E. R. PIORE, DEPUTY 
CHIEF, OFFICE OF NAVAL RESEARCH, AND CHIEF SCIENTIST 


JUSTIFICATION 
RESEARCH, NAVY 


(P. 25, line 3 


1953 appropriation $70, 000, 000 
1953 revised appropriation (plus or minus transfers 70, 315, 000 
1954 estimate 74, 952, 000 
1954 revise d « stimate 68, 600, 000 
House committee 58, 600, 000 


Ho int 


fic or 





, 600, 000 





(House hearings, p. 931 


Department of the Navy requests the following amendment: 






























DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS, 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 25, line 3: Strike out ‘‘$58,600,000” and inser 
nerease of $5,800,000 over the House approved armeé 
he revised estimate. 
EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The restoration of $5.800.000 i: appropriati 1 
Naval Research to operate its programs 
Appropriation Committee. 


HOUSE COMMITTE! 


The House committee report provide d for : 
planned 1954 level on the assumption that a p: 
nillion would exist and be available for 
assumption was based on erroneous informa ( 
carryover balance will approximate only $200,000 
nobligated balance initially estimated 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSI 


The restoration of funds resulting from 
the necessity of canceling 12 percent of t} 
Research in the fiscal vear 1954. Vital 
elimination under the bill as proposed by 
to the benefit of the Navy and the entire 
tion of funds requested will permit the 
research program at the level recommer 
Committee in its report. 

HOUSE REPO! 


Admiral Boustrer. Mr. Chairman, on page 4 
the Defense Department appropriation bill, it is stat 


The revised request is $68,600,000 in add 
balance estimated initially at $880,000 More 1 
Department of Defense indicate a carryover of al 
will become a part of the 1954 funding progr TI 
a reduction of $4 million against the overall p1 

What we are here for today, sir: is to ask for the return of $5,800,000 
of the $6 million reduction which was made by the House. It was the 
House’s understanding that we would have a carrvover of about $6 
million additional. Actually, we do not have that carryover, sir 
This was a mistake. Our carryover will be actually in the order of 
$200,000. So, what we are asking for is a rectification of the mistake 
in the amount of $5,800,000. As a result and in accordance with the 
stated intent of the House, we would then have a $4 million reduction 
in the 1954 level of operations. 

Senator Fercuson. What were your expenditures in 1953 

Admiral Botstrer. This is obligations I was talking about here, sir 

Sénator Feracuson. Yes; 1 understand. 

Admiral Bouster. Yes. In 1953 we estimate there will be $70 
million, sir. 

Senator Feracuson. How much of that is not committed? 

Mr. Epwarps. As of today, sir? 

Senator Frerauson. As of July 1. 

Mr. Epwarps. There will be a balance of about $200,000 exclu- 
sive of the $380,000 reserve held by the Secretary of Defense 

Senator Frreuson. How much did you have available in 1953 
for expenditure? 
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Mr. Epwarps. Our appropriation was $70 million. The unex- 
pended carryover from the previous year was about $64 million, a 
grand total of $139 million available for expenditure in 1953. 
Senator Fereuson. You spent how much of that? 
Mr. Epwarps. We will have expended $70 million of it when all 
the reports are in. 
CARRYOVER 


OF FUNDS 











Senator Ferauson. So, you have a carryover about the same as 
the begmning of last year. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir; we have a planned carryover of about 
the same amount that we have appropriated each year. This ex- 
penditure pattern is correct for a program such as ours. 

Senator Ferauson. Why do you want to carry over that much? 

Mr. Gartock. May I answer that? 

Senator Frerauson. Yes. 

Mr. Gartock. Two or three years ago, Mr. Chairman, we went into 
this matter of the forward financing of research contracts with colleges 
and universities. The college and university presidents were in at the 
time and pointed out that on a year-to-year financing of their con- 
tracts, it made it extremely difficult for them to secure aad assign the 
kind of talent we needed across the department as a whole and if we 
would make the contracts for 2- and 3-year periods, they would give us 
better talent. I cannot remember whether it was 2 years ago, but I 
believe it was, that we made an adjustment in each of the departments 
to provide for forward financing 



































RESEA 





RCH IN UNIVERSITIES 





In the case of the Navy that is what you see reflected here. Each 
of the departments carries forward that kind of research. It just 
happens that the Navy has that basic research, most of it done in the 
universities, and is in this particular appropriation in the Navy. 

Senator Feraguson. When you make these contracts with these 
colleges, and universities, are they cost plus? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir. 

Senator FerGuson. What are they? 

Mr. Epwarps. They are essentially cost contracts or term con- 
tracts 

Senator Ferguson. What do you mean, cost contracts? 

Mr. Epwarps. We pay the direct cost of the research that the 
university is going to do for us. There is no cost plus involved. 
We contract for their services for a stated period of time. 

Dr. Priore. There is no fixed fee given. This is one of the difficulties 
that the universities have in financing research, that is, they have no 
money in the bank, to take care of sudden cancellation. To get 
good work, they like to have contracts that run more than a year. 










METHOD OF PAYMENT 





ro SCHOOLS 





Senator Ferguson. How do you pay them? Suppose a university 
gets a research project, this is done by teachers? 

Dr. Priore. This depends on the type of project. Let us take the 
normal one in a research area. You are after brainpower and es- 
sentially vou get a professor to head up the project. Then he gets 
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graduate students, people with postdoctorate degrees, 01 
are working for their doctorate, to work on the project 
Senator Fercuson. How is this professor paid? 
Mr. Prorr. This depends on the tradition of the school 
schools the prof ssor gets nothing, and the contra 


ditional facilities and pays tor the gi 
Ph. D. full-time workers. In other schools, 


aduate stud 
say, LO percent of his base pay o1 20 perce 
reduction he takes in his teaching time 
time he contributes Differs schools | 
vecause of the local traditi 
that condition 
Sénator Fera x. Do 
these jobs? 
Dr PIORI When 
has no teaching schedu i 
Senator Ferauson. The 
Dr. Priore. Yes 
Senator FrrGusop 
Dr. Prior? As 
tion that he gets 
If he works on 
rate at which li 
‘ate that he vets paid 


Senator Fereuson. Hoy 
outstanding with schools and colleges 

Dr. Prone. Let me cuess: 1,000 to 
numbet 

Senator FerGuso? Would vo 

Dr Priori Yes 

The information referred to fol 

lhe nur 


YPES OF PROJE( 


Admiral Boustrer. They are cenerally of the sn 
like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that there a1 
projects. Some of which are joint defense projects 
services have joined together to solve a common p! 
cases you hay be actually el iplovi Lo people ata 
rather than part time I would also like 
projects are all centered in this appropriation 


? 
share of all of those 


LO 


Senator Fereuson. How many 


9 


you have on a consultant basis 
Dr Priori | do not know what 
“consultant.”’ 
Senator Ferauson. What do vou n 
Dr PIORE. May | fo on foran 
Senator Fereuson. Yes 
Dr. Prorr. All the professors that work 
able to us for consultation They do not 
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when they come down here to consult with us. We do pay under the 
contract their traveling expenses if they come from out of town. 

Senator Fereuson. Do you have any known just as consultants, 
and they draw their salaries and if they come down here you pay 
them a consultant fee? 

Admiral Bousrer. We have that type, sir. 

Senator FeErauson. How many of those do you have? 

Dr. Piore. I would say 5 to 10 

Mr. Epwarps. I do not have the exact figure. We ean supply it. 
It is a very minor number. 

(The exact number of consultants for the fiscal year 1953 was 11.) 

Admiral Bousrer. They are in a very highly specialized field, and 
they do not number more than 5 or 6. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you have any that get a consultant fee 
from the Navy, Army, or Air Force, to your knowledge, and still are 
teaching and getting their regular salaries? 

Admiral Boutstrer. | would think that there are some of that type, 
sir, primarily in the Research Advisory Committee for the Secretary 
They could be considered as consultants although they are provided 
for by law 

CONSULTANTS PER DIEM PAY 


Senator FeErRGuson. How much per diem do you pay consultants? 

Admiral Botster. Members of the Naval Research Advisory Com- 
mittee are paid $50 a day as provided by law. There are very few of 
those and they include such people as the president of a university, 
the chairman of the NACA and people of that type. They come down 
and meet with the Secretary about once every 3 months. We pay 
their transportation to Washington and during the days they serve 
here, they are paid $50 a day. In those cases I am sure those people 
continue to receive their reimbursement from their schools. 

Our regular consultants are paid at various rates ranging from zero 
to $50 per day. 

Senator Ferauson. Are there any that never come to Washington 
that vou use as consultants, that is, that you submit a problem to 
them? 

Admiral Boustrer. I do not know of any 

Dr. Piore. I am sure we have made arrangements on occasion and 
have had a person look at a problem without coming to Washington, 
but the number is very small. 

Senator Ferauson. When you give some of these contracts out, 
do the commercial firms hire some of these professors as consultants 
that have been in the research? 

Admiral Bouster. If you mean do the people who have been work- 
ing in the research program eventually wind up in industry 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 

Admiral Boutsrer. This is certainly true. Universities are a source 
of staffing for various industrial plants. If you mean do they work 
for us at the same time they are consulting with a private industry 
as a side issue, this would pot normally be the case; no, sir. The man 
that works for us is normally a university professor first and working 
on our project part time. If he has outside consulting it has nothing 
to do with our project. 
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Senator FerGuson. For instance, when vou let a contract out and 
the commercial firm that gets it hires a consultant, do you allow thx 


commercial firm to pay whatever it wants for a consultant fee? 
COST INSPECTION REVIEW 


Admiral Botsrrer. No, sir, | am sure that undoubtedly if we 
a commercial concern a contract to develop something, and the 
require special consulting services, those services would be rev! 
by the cost inspection people to see that certain rates that are provided 
in the procurement regulations for consulting services are adhered to 
Those consultants might be professional consulting engineers o1 
various types of people. I am sure in the total bill that the Govern- 
ment pays for research and development or various types of procur 
ment, consulting services are paid out of that sum. There is 
peculiar about our business that is different from that of anybody « 

Senator Fercuson. What is vour experience with these contra 
that you let to the colleges and universities? How many practic: 
things are you getting from them? 

Admiral Bouster. They have been extremely successful 
as you may know, the Navy has, as a result of the establishm 
of the Office of Naval Research in 1946, established a very sound 
modest research program. We have carried this on at a fa 
consistent level. It expanded with the advent of Korea as we Ol 
into more applied work. I would say that the results of this research 
have been outstanding to the Navy. As you may remember, | 
gave you some off-the-record examples at our formal hearing with 
you of the results of this program and the way they are helping 


the Navy. Without the results of this program our antisubmarin 
progress would have been greatly reduced 
Senator Fercuson. Have you had any failures? 


RESEARCH PROJECT FAILURES 


Admiral Botsrer. Sir? 

Senator Frerauson. Have you had what you woul 
failures? 

Admiral Boutstrer. Any failures? 

Senator Fercuson. Yes. 

Admiral Botsrer. Sir, we would not be human if we di 
have failures. Of course, we have projects that turn out to be duds 
and we weed them out. We actually are continually examining oul 
program and our projects, and we terminate projects every 
well as start new ones. It is a continuing process 

Also, there has to be a continuing change in emphasis 
stance, now, our greatest emphasis, and | think it should be 
record 

Senator Ferauson. Off the record 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Botsrrer. What we try to do is try to hit the things that 
are really requited from the point of view of the requirments generated 
by the Chief of Naval Operations but meeting the material needs of 
the bureaus. We really feel that we do a reasonably good job of that 
sir. 
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Senator Ferauson. Is there anything more that you wanted to say? 
Admiral Boustrer. That was all, just on that one correction of that 
error. ‘Thank you very much. 


SERVICEWIDE SUPPLY AND FINANCE 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. MURREY L. ROYAR, SC, USN, CHIEF 
BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
Senator Frrauson. You may proceed 


Admiral Royar. Mr. Chairman, | am Rear Adm. Murrey L 


Royar, Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 


SERVICEWIDE SUPPLY AND FINANCE 





oe ne 8 
1953 a ) ) $467, 634, 142 I 
o re 1 appropria ) I ra rer 167, 634, 142 | 
L954 ¢ at 119, 947, 000 i 
4 1 ¢ 385, OF0, O00 | 
HH 382, 500, 000 
Hlouse floor 382, 500, OOO 
1 — ' 
Hou e hearings, p 230 i 
kepartment of the Navy requests the following amendment: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
Page 25, line 18: Strike out ‘$382,500,000”’ and insert in lieu thereof ‘S383 
110.000’, an increase of $610,000 over the House approved amount and $1,890,000 
EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT j 
proposed amendment will per nit the contribution of funds bv the Depart 
rf Navy to the armed services textile and apparel procurement ag 
for the tinuation of operations at the present le\ el, i 
Hot E COMMITTEE REPORT ' 
Phe rea of $610,000 requested for Navy’s share of the armed services 
and apparel procurement agency costs is not approved. 
TIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
: . 1 
luction of $610,000 was made because of an apparent increase it i 
cost of the ar d services textile and apparel procurement agenc\ The afore 
ment i amount for this agency is not attributable to an overall increase it 
th yperati sts of the agency but rather reflects a pro rata distribution of al 
for the first time. It is the understanding of the Bureau of Supplies a 
Ace that the staffing level of the agency will not increase in fiscal year 1954 
and therefore the funds budgeted under this appropriation represent the Navy 
a ed share of the current cost 


We are up here in regard to our reduction by the House; the total 
reduction was $2'4 million. Of that amount, $610,000 was pinpointed 
as the increase of the Nav \ ’s share of the support of the Armed Serv- 
ices Textile and Apparel Procurement Agency. We are not appeal- 
ine the $1,890,000, but we do ask restitution of the $610,000 for our 
increased share of ASTAPA., 
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The background is this, on October 1, 1952, the ageney was started. 
It was a joint agency of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air 
Force. During the fise ‘al year 1953, we did not have any money 
specifically budge ted for the ¢ agency aa we contributed only what we 
considered it cost us to operate in a similar manner. 

In 1954, there is the first real split in the funding of ASTAPA. We 
were told that we would be assessed ee $840,000. In 
discussing this before the House committee, it was indicated that if we 
did the operation ourselves, it would cost us about $230,000 In 
other words, a difference of $610,000. That is the increase in the 
Navy’s share of the support of the agency. It is costing, we feel, the 
Navy that much more. However, | do not want to put in the impli- 
cation that the agency itself might be costing the Government any 
more. This is simply an increase in the Navy’s contribution toward 
the agency. Unless we get this we are going to be severely pinched in 
our appropriation. We budgeted very close ly. I think the House 
committee re port indicates that. If we cannot get the $610,000 there 
is always the possibility we will have to find it somewhere else, which 
will be a deeper cut in our appropriation 

Senator Ferauson. Do you absolutely have to have it? You say 
you have to find it somewhere else if you do not vet it 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 

Senator Fercuson. You mean it has that priority? 

Admiral Royar. Yes. The ASTAPA is the purchasing agent for 
our clothing and textiles and we have to carry our share of the cost 
for the procurement of those articles. 


OBJECTIONS TO AGENCY 


Senator Frerauson. You heard the objection this morning about 
the purchase of textiles by the Marine Corps? 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir. 

Senator Firauson. Is this the agency that does that? 

Admiral Royar. This is the agency that procures that 

Senator FerGuson. Suppose we did not give you this money and 
you do not go into that? 

Admiral Royar. If we can get that understanding, that is going to 
clear us up. ‘That is just exactly what we want to know. 

Mr. Gartock, This agency is mentioned three times in the report, 
once in the Army section, which says it is a fine agency. 

Senator Ferauson. It is wonderful for the Army. 

Mr. Gartock. Then it is mentioned in the Air Force report where 
there was a slight reduction but sounded pretty good 

Senator Fera@uson. Still pretty good 

Mr. Gartock. Then comes the Navy where they practically took 
all the money out and said it is too high. Whatever we come out with, 
we either need the money to finance the agency or destroy it, but we 
do pot want 1 leg of this 3-legged stool financed and not the other 2, 
because it will tip over for sure that way. 

Senator Frerauson. What do you think, Mr. Garlock, about elim- 
inating it and saving all of it? 

Mr. Garuock. Really I am not an expert on this 

Senator Ferauson. Have you got an expert here? 


72—53— pt. 2 53 
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Mr. Gartock. No, [do not. If vou want someone on that, I will 
have to get someone from the Muritions Board. 

Senator Ferauson. You see, in the House it was stated to cut it out 

Mr. Garuiock. That is right. One part of the report says that 
it is fine, and one part says it is not too bad. 

Senator Frreuson. And the other says it is not too good at all 

Mr. Gariock. We need one answer. 

Senator Frercuson. The answer would be to do away with it 
entirely. 

Mr. Garuock. I do not know the full story on it, and what sav- 
ings they expect to get by the operations of this agency 

Sena‘or Ferauson. Was this done before by the Navy itself? 


TRANSFER OF PERSONNEL 


Admiral Royar. When the agency was started in October, we had 
in the naval purchasing office in New York approximately 16 civilians 
and 4 officers doing the operation. It was these bodies that we trans- 
ferred to the agency. This coming year, as indicated in our report 
here, our share is far more than that. That is why we need the 
extra noney 

Senator Ferauson. If you had to do this work yourself 

Admiral Royar. It would cost us approximately $230,000 a year. 

Senator FrerGuson. Instead of $610,000. 

Admiral Royar. Instead of $840,000. 

Senator Fercuson. Then would it not pay the Government to 
have you do ii yourself? 

Admiral Royar. As | said before, this is only our share. You will 
have to put the cost to the Army, the Air Force, and the Marine Corps 
and ourselves together, and measure the cost of doing it separately as 
against the cost of the agency as a whole. It is costing the Navy 
more, but it may not cost the entire Government more. 

Senator Ferauson. We will have to find that out. 

Admiral Royar. I am not familiar with the Army, Air Force, or 
Marine Corps costs. 

Senator Frerauson. Why should the Navy pay more than its 
proportionate share? 

Admiral Royar. When this was set up, the costs were divided on 
the basis of seven-sixteenths to the Army, four-sixteenths to the 
Navy, four-sixteenths to the Air Force, and one-sixteenth to the 
Marine Corps, and that basis was set on the number of personnel in 
the services. That does not mean that it will represent the same 
proportion of procurement. 

At the time the agency was founded, they thought that was a very 
fair way of setting up the division of costs. 

Senator Frerauson. You do not think that is true? They are 
chirginge more than vour share? 

Admiral Royar. As far as we are concerned, we are paying more 
than it would have cost us otherwise. 

Senator Frerauson. Is there anything more in that item? 

Admiral Royar. No, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Thank you very much, sir. 

Admiral Royar. Thank you, sir, 
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SERVICEWIDE OPERATIONS 


STATEMENTS OF JOHN H. DILLON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
TO THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY; AND REAR ADM, EDWARD 
A. SOLOMONS, USN, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER 


JUSTIFICATION 
SERVICEWIDE OPERATIONS, NAVY 


. 26, line U 


1953 appropriation S115, 893, 000 

1953 revised appropriation (after special review LOS, 661, 000 

1954 estimate 109, 539, 000 

1954 revised estimate L0o, 300, 000 

House committee 104, 000, 000 
House hearings, p. 973 


The Department of the Navy requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMI MENT 


Page 26, line 9: Strike out $104,000,000” and insert in 1 therecf 


“$104,319,000,” an increase of $310,000 over the House approved amount and 
$981,000 below the revised estimate. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED MENDMENT 





This amendment restores $135,000 to the budget activity Departmental 
Administration, Executive Office of the Secretary,” to support the Office of 
Analysis and Review; $134,000 to the budget activity hield services © finance 
the establishment of two additional internal audit offices in 1954: and $50,000 
to the budget activity ‘Printing equipment’? to support the procureme of 
printing equipment for the printing plants financed nder e Na strial 
fund. 

HOUSE COMMIITEE REPORT 
Report No. 680, pp. 41 and 42 

Office of Analysis and Review.—$135,000 was requested to establish an Office of 
Analysis and Review in the Office of the Secretary to analyze and re‘ v mobiliza 
tion and operational plans on which requirements for manpower, materials, and 
facilities are based with view to determining that stated requirements are valid 
and reasonablk The committee has deleted this iten It appears that this 
would be another layer superimposed on those already functioning in a rev 
capacity in the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the Office of the Navy 
Comptroller under what the committee has understood to be a rather detailed 


item by item examination of military requirements in conjunction with the 
annual budget formulation and review process 


Navy audit office ; The budget requests an increase of $643,000 t f yut the 
personne! complement of the 3 internal audi ces established g 1953 
and to establish 2 additional offices in 1954 im of $154,000 was availabl 

I i ilabl 





in 1953: the budget includes a total of $797,000 Rather than establi 1dditional 
offices in 1954 the committee prefers that the three existing offices operate over a 
period of time sufficient to permit more complete evaluation of the actual results 


being obtained For that reason, the sum of $134,000 has be deleted 

Printing equipment. The sum of $50,000 i requested to replace quipment 
used by the Defense printing service operated in Washington by the Navy on 
behalf of all military services. The operation is financed under the Na indus 


trial fund on a job-order basis; costs of individual jobs are billed out to those 
requesting the service. The industrial fund operation was initially capitalized 
with appropriated funds and, according to its administrative charter, is supposed 
to be self-sustaining with the single exception of replacement of capital equipment 


The committee fails to understand the cones pt unless all costs, including deprecia- 
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tion of equipment, are included in billings for services rendered as anv business 
operation would have to do. The $50,000 requested has therefore been deleted. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The Office of Analysis and Review requires $135,000 for its financial support. 
It is apparent that the significance of the funetion of this Office was not fully 


understood by the House committee in deleting its funds It is definitely not 
another layer superimposed on those functions already in existence which review 
requirements lo the contrary, it fills a need for an analysis and balancing which 


al f 


will make firmer the foundation of plans, assumptions, and objectives upon which 
the requirements are premised. 


The restoration of $134,000 is requested to permit the establishment of audit 


offices in San Diego, Calif., and Norfolk, Va. The establishment of these offices 
will result in a more efficient and economical overall operation Travel and per 


diem costs will be reduced and will more than offset the cost of establishment. 
Also, it will be possible to secure a better grade of personnel due to the availability 
of auditors in these areas (San Diego and Norfolk) who are unwilling to move 
their homes to either San Francisco or New York. It is anticipated that a better 
grade of auditing will result by having auditors working in the immediate area of 
their homes rather than being absent for extended periods 

It is requested that the sum of $50,000 be reinstated in the appropriation 
“Servicewide operations, Navy”’ for the purchase of printing equipment. This 
item was deleted by the House Appropriations Committee with the suggestion 
that all costs, including depreciation of equipment, be included in billings for 
services rendered. As the Navy does not have the authority to replace capital 
equipment nor to inelude depreciation in recoverable costs under the industria 
fund at this time, it is left with no authorlty to purchase printing equipment during 
fiscal year 1954. 


Senator Fercuson. Have you a statement that you wish to put in 
the record on this? 

Mr. Driuon. Yes, sir. J] can put it in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


SERVICEWIDB OPBRATIONS, Navy 
JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED RESTORATION 


(Statement of John H. Dillon, Administrative Assistant to the 
Secretary of the Navy) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am appearing in order to 
justify the restoration of a total of $319,000 reduced from the estimates for the 
appropriation “‘Servicewide operations, Navy,” by H. R. 5969, the Department of 
Defense appropriation bill, 1954. These funds are reauired as follows: (1 
$135,000 in the ‘Departmental administration, Executive Office of the Secretary,’’ 
estimate to support the Office of Analysis and Review; (2) $134,000 in the ‘Naval 
Audit Office” project of the ‘‘Field services’ budget activity to establish two 
additional internal audit offices; (3) $50,000 in the ‘Printing equipment” estimate 
to provide for the procurement of necessary printing equipment. 

Office of Ana'ysis and Revieu The following excerpt from the House committee’s 
report on the Department of Defense appropriation bill, 1954, is taken from pages 
3 and 4: 

‘We must strive to balance minimum defense needs against dangers of un- 
bearable burdens on the economy. We must listen to our military leaders as 
they present the military needs. On the other hand, our civilian leaders are 
presumed to have better information on what the Nation can afford—not so 
much in terms of dollars but in terms of the extent of continuing drains on the 
Nation’s economy. Furthermore, our civilian leaders are the ones to determine 
the financial requirements for given force and materiel goals. All have one 
ybjective—the security of the Nation. Perhaps, as Secretary of Defense Wilson 
has stated, we may be expecting too much of our military leaders in that they 
are sometimes supposed to be military strategists, administrators, economists 
and financial experts.” 

The above paragraph from the House committee report is quoted at length, 
since it expresses not only the committee’s thinking but also our own in regard to 
the urgent necessity for achieving economies in military spending. Since the 
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Office of Analysis and Review has considerable effect on « efforts to ac lish 
hese economies, we feel bound to request tha“ reconsideration be giv te re 

viding funds for the support of this vital progran 
The Office of Analysis and Review, requiring $135,000 for its financial s ipport, 


is responsible for analyzing and reviewing all data upo hie equirements are 
premised, including mobilization plans, current operating plar ind programs for 
foreign aid insofar as logistic assumptions, guidelines, and computations are 


concerned, but exclusive of the strategic and tactical concept of these plans and 
programs. It will analyze and review the translation of such data, pla and 
programs into requirements for manpower, materials, and [acl . 
and evaluate the methods and systems used for the computation of all types of 
requirements. The net results of its operations will be to provide u h as muel 
assurance as is humanly possible that there is a proper balance and corr 
among all programs, and that statements of requirements are valid at 
To us this IS ah important element in our economy efforts, in that the analvse 








made by this Office enable us to get closer to the roots of the factors that ge 


money expenditures. By greater assurance that the roots are sound, we are 





bound to have greater assurance that expenditures which grow from them are 
sound. In deleting the funds required for the support of the Office of Analysis 
and Review, it is apparent that the significance of the function of this Office was 
not fully understood by the House committee. The Office is definitely not another 
layer superimposed on functions already in existence which review requirements. 


To the contrary, this Office fills the need for an analysis and balancing which will 
make firmer the foundation of pians, assumptions, and objectives upon which 
these requirements are premised. ‘This Office and the $135,000 needed for it 
constitute a relatively small item of the Navy budget, but the program is of such 
importance to us that we strongly urge restoration of that amount to enable the 
Office to carry out its functions. 

Navy audit offices.—Experience gained during the past year in planning and 
conducting internal audits of naval activities throughout the continental limits 
of the United States show conclusively that it would be highly advantageous t« 
the furtherance of the internal audit program to establish the two ne\ 
audit offices for the reasons outlined below: 

1. The program can be carried on more efficiently and economically by greater 
decentralization of audit groups. Specifically, the cost of travel and per diem 
involved in assigned audit teams for duty at stations located at great distances 
from Washington and San Francisco can be reduced through redistribution of 
audit workload so that the maximum number of naval activities can be reached 
with a minimum amount of travel and per diem expense 

2. There would be no appreciable increase in cost directly attributable to the 
establishment of the two offices. Office space and equipment are essentially the 
same per employee whether located in a new office or in one of the present 
existing offices. 


3. The large number of naval activities in the Norfolk and San Diego areas 
represent a sizable audit workload. It would cost an extra $15,000 or $10,000, 
respectively, in transportation and per diem, to audit these activities annually 
from Washington and San Francisco. 

4. It has been definitely ascertained that the high type of personnel required 











ig 

for internal audit work can be most readily obtained if the geographical areas of 
work are such as to reduce to a minimum prolonged absences from hom« Khm- 
ployees can be assured of assignments which will keep ther 
distance of their homes for a large part of the time, or at 
for them to return home on weekends 

The deletion of the $50,000 estimate for the procurement of printing « quipmet t 
for the printing plants financed on a charge-for-services-provided basis under the 
Navy industrial fund leaves the Navy with neither appropriated funds to procure 
necessary printing equipment nor authority to use operating funds for such pro- 
curement. Restoration of the $50,000 request is considered urgent as a minimum 
fund to provide for replacement of irreparable equipment to maintain printing 
production schedules in fiscal year 1954. The Department of Defense is preparing 
legislation which would, if enacted, authorize the procurement of capital equip- 


within commut 








ment from operating funds. This legislation has been drafted under the title 
“To amend section 405 of the National Security Act of 1947, as amended, to au- 
thorize depreciation of facilities or equipment in connection with working capital 


funds.”’ 
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RESTORATION OF FUNDS 


Mr. Diiuion. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that this covers 
three items in servicewide operations. There was a total reduction 
of $1,300,000, and we are asking for a restoration of $319,000. $135,000 
of that is for the Office of Analysis and Review, $134,000 for the audit 
offices, that is, the creation of two audit offices, and the other $50,000 
for the equipment for the Defense Printing Service here at the seat 
of Government. 

The Office of Analysis and Review is an office that is in the process 
of being set up. This is the first time, of course, that it appears in 
the budget. This office is responsible for analyzing and reviewing all 
data upon which requirements are premised. It is the Secretary’s 
thought that this office will assist him very greatly in analyzing the 
basic requirements, the requirements that are developed before they 
go into the budget cycle, and budget justification. 

The House committee saw fit to delete this item. We feel very 
strongly about it, and respectfully request that it be restored. 

Senator Ferauson. As I understand this item, today the military 
authorities determine the project, and what they need for that project. 
This particular body would review and determine whether that was a 
sound project or whether you should have it. 

Mr. Ditton. That is correct. 

Senator Fercuson. We had this question of buses a Jittle while 
ago. They would come in and say they wanted a special type bus. 
This committee could go over it and determine whether or not they 
could not use a much cheaper bus for that kind of work and not have 
a special bus. Would that be a fair example? 

Mr. Ditton. That would be a fair example, except I think, Mr. 
Chairman, tbat the office will address itzelf mainly to the large 
programs. 

Senator Feracuson. You are not vetting enough money to review 
very many of them, are you? 


TOTAL OFFICE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Dition, I think we are initially; yes, sir. The office will 
consist of 9 technicians and 6 clericals, to begin with. Of course, they 
are going to work very closely with the Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations and all of the Bureaus in helping to determine the require- 
ments. They are going to review the major programs. 

Senator Fercuson. Will they really have authority? 

Mr. Ditton. They have now, sir. They have a directive from the 
Secretary of Defense to each service Secretary, and we in turn have 
issued a directive in the Navy Department and they do have that 
authority directly from the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Gartock. May I make one comment on that, Senator? When 
you say ‘Do they have authority?” they have authority to recommend 
to the Secretary. 

Senator Ferauson. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Garvock. So, it is through the Secretary whatever authority 
they have. 

Senator Ferauson. If the Secretary denied it, the Defense Secre- 
tary would have access to what they recommended. 
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Mr. Garvock. That is right. 
Senator Frerauson. Is there any other item in there? 


DEFENSE PRINTING SERVICI 


Mr. Ditton. The other item is the Defense Printing Service item, 
Mr. Chairman, which was a request for $50,000 for equipment. The 
reason we are appealing that, sir, is that the House committee felt 
that we should absorb the depreciation cost within the end-item cost. 
That is not within the charter. The charter does not permit us to do 
that. There is legislation, however, being drafted that may ultimately 
permit us to do that, but at the present time we cannot. So, we are 
asking for the restoration of $50,000 for equipment 

Senator FerGcuson. I am not quite sure what you mean by “not 
in the charter.” 

Mr. Garvock. Basically, the charter is just a document drawn 
within the Department saying what this particular group can do. 
Basically it goes back to the concept we have that whenever we want 
to buy a substantial amount of equipment, whether it is replacing 
large machinery in the navy yard or an arsenal or in the case of a 
printing plant, we should come back to the ( ‘ongre sat that time anc 
ask for the money because that lets Congress control the size of the 
plant. All we could do is put a little l percent fee on here ior every 
thing and accumulate a fairly substantial amount of money, and we 
might go into physical expansion of plant that is undesirable in the 
views of Congress. 

Really what we are doing here is, by not making that surcharge 
for depreciation, making sure that the physical expansion of the plant 
and the replacement of it stays in the hands of Congress. 


HOUSE REPORT ON AUDIT OFFICES 


Admiral Sotomons. Mr. Chairman, the House report on the audit 
offices considers that it is desirable to go a little more slowly in the 
buildup of these audit offices, to continue the staffing of the 3 that are 


currently in operation, and to delay the establishment of the 2 
additional offices. 

There are really two problems in connection therewith. The first 
is the expansion of the program, and if it is the desire of the Congress 
to delay the expansion and not conduct these audits which we consider 
very essential for the protection of the public funds 

Senator Ferauson. Have you done it in the past? 

Admiral Sotomons. Yes, sir. But this program is only a little over 
a year old, and it has been primarily a matter of recruiting capable 
auditors. There are two problems. One is the rate of expansion and 
the other is the geographical location of the audit offices. ‘The con- 
centration of naval activities in the San Diego-Los Angeles area and 
in the Norfolk area makes it very desirable that there be located there 
an audit office which will reduce the amount of travel which is required 
on the part of the auditors and of the per diem which you have to pay 
them if they are not working in the immediate area of their office. 
We feel that the establishment of the office will more than pay for 
itself in the reduction of travel and of per diem costs. 

The matter of the rate of expansion is entirely, of course, up to the 
desires of the Congress. 
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SUFFICIENT OFFICE SPACE 


Senator FerGuson. What about the buildings where you are going 
to put these people? , 

Admiral Sotomons. They are only a small group, sir. There would 
not be more than a maximum of 16 to 20 people who would require 
office space. ‘They do not require as much space because the majority 
of the time is spent in the field conducting the audit. 

Senator Ferauson. Then you do not feel you need any new build- 
ings? 

Admiral Sotomons. No, sir; I am sure that we could house these 
people in existing buildings. 

Senator Frrauson. That would take care of everything? 

Admiral Sotomons. For the present year, yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. That is what [ mean, including travel and sup- 
plies 

Admiral Sotomons. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. And salaries. 

Admiral SoLomons. Yes. 

Senator Smirx. Admiral, I always supposed that the auditing and 
analysis and review of activities were a part of any good organization, 
and that was what the Navy was well known for. Do you mean to 
say that you need extra money to carry on the work that we thought 
was a part of your ordinary duties? 

Admiral SoLomons. Senator Smith, the matter of the assignment 
of the internal-audit functions came about in the Security Act amend- 
ments of 1949. Yes; we did a certain amount of audit prior to that 
time. In title 4 of the Security Act amendments of 1949, that function 
which has grown up in industry as well as now being a part of the 
essential duty of the service was given to the Comptroller as a specific 
function. Since that time we have been developing the technique of 
internal audit, and to better safeguard the utilization of public funds. 

Senator Frereuson. In other words, you did it well, but you are 
going to do it better. 


NEED FOR IMPROVED AUDITING METHODS 


Admiral Sotomons. Actually, Senator Ferguson, it was not being 
done to the extent which is very desirable. Our audits today iidicate 
the need for a closer look. 

Senator FerGuson. You feel you are going to save more than this? 

Admiral So.tomons. I do, sir, both in the way of tangible but a 
larger amount of intangible saving. The mere fact that an activity 
realizes that it is going to have an audit of its accounts in itself makes 
them much more careful. 

Senator Smiru. I thought you were doing it all the time. I cannot 
quite understand what you are going to add if you were doing the job. 
I quoted the Navy a good many times on its accounting system 
I do not quite see why you have to set up a special item for it. I 
thought that would be included in your regular budget. 

Admiral Sotomons. This particular item has come up more because 
of the growth of the internal audit as normal management in industry 
and in the service. 

Senator Smiru. This was in the regular budget for accounting? 

Admiral Sotomons. Yes, ma’am. 
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Senator Smirx. And cut out by the House? 
Admiral SoLtomons. A portion of it; yes. 
Senator Ferauson. Thank you, gentlemen 


GENERAL PROVISIONS—SECTION 608 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. GEORGE A. HOLDERNESS, JR., USN, 
CHIEF, OFFICE OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSI 
P. 35, line 25 
House hearings, none 


The Department of Defense requests the following amendment 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 35, line 25, immediately before the colon, insert the followir 
training and instruction of civilian personnel of the Nay 


j 


and related expenses. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED MENDMENT 


rhe proposed amendment will restore authority for the training and i 
of civilian personnel of the Navy whiel has heretofore bee earried 1 
parable general provision in previous appropriation acts 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORTS 


On page 12 of the House committee report, it is stated that the Comptroller 
General has on three separate occasions ruled that appropriations are generally 
available for the instruction and training of civilian employes 
trained in approved specialties On this basis, the committee amended t 
to exclude the portions pertaining to instruction and training, includi 


of civilian employees. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Examination of the Comptroller General decisions referred to by t ymmittee 
32 Comp. Gen. 339; 31 Comp. Gen. 623; and 29 Comp. Gen. 96) indicate 
ce rtain require! ents of the Nav \ navy well be jer pard zed if the au I l 
restored to section 608 Neither Army nor Air Force is affected by ! 1 
amendment in that specifie authority to the same effect is contained the appr 
priations ‘‘Maintenance and operation, Army p. 9, lines 21-23) and ‘Mair 


tenance and operation, Air Force” p. 28, lines 4-6 


Senator Fercuson. You may proceed, Admiral 

Admiral Hotpurness. Mr. Chairman and lady and gentlemen of 
the committee, the Department of the Navy requests the following 
amendment to section 608 of the general provisions. 

Page 35, line 25, immediately before the colon, insert the following. 

Senator Frrauson. Now you are talking about the bill? 

Admiral HotperNess. Yes; bill H. R. 5969. 

Senator Fmreuson. On page 35, line 25? 
Admiral Ho.tperness. Yes, sir 
Senator Ferauson. Right before the colon, insert? 


TRAINING AND INSTRUCTION OF CIVILIAN PERSONNDI 





Admiral Hotprernsss. Yes, sir 
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, training and instruction of civilian personnel of the Navy, including tuition and 
related expenses. 

Senator Frrauson. What are you going to do under that? Are 
you going to send them all to ¢ elleget 

Admiral Hotprrnuss. No, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. What is this tuition? 

Admiral Hotprrness. The proposed amendment will restore 
authority for the training and instruction of civilian personnel of the 
Navy which has heretofore been carried in the comparable general 
provision in previous appropriation acts. 

On page 12 of the House committee report, it is stated that the 
Comptroller General has on three separate occasions ruled that the 
appropriations are generally available for the instruction and training 
of civilian employees who are being trained in approved specialties. 
On this basis, the committee amended the section to exclude the por- 
tions pertaining to instruction and training, including tuition of 
civilian employees. 

Senator Frrauson. Why did that get taken out? 

Admiral Hotprrness. They felt the Comptroller Géneral’s deci- 
sion gave us the authority. We feel that the Comptroller General’s 
decision was limited to very specific instances, and therefore would 
like to have it back in. 

Senator Ferauson. How much do you use in this item? 

Admiral Hotprrnegss. I think we used in fiscal 1953 approxi- 
mately $750,000 for tuition. 

Senator Frerauson. What would be the nature of this tuition? 
Would it involve any law students? 

Admiral Hotprrnsss. No, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Accountants? 

Admiral Houprernsss. It is for technical and administrative, 
mostly. 

Senator Ferauson. Can you not get out of your Reserves men who 
have this training? You bring them in, but how long do they stay in? 
Are they all civilians? 

Admiral Hotprernsss. Yes. 

Senator Ferauson. Are they all civil service? 

Admiral Hotprerngss. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. They are not qualified when you bring them in 
because you have to bring them in and send them to school. 

Admiral Hotprerness. They are qualified according to civil-service 
standards when we bring them in, but there are technological changes 
and improved methods of administration and management and we 
desire that the people that we already have, and who are particularly 
well qualified be given further training to increase the efficiency of our 
establishments. The need for this is determined by the activity. 

Senator FrrGuson. You say this was in last year? 

Admiral Hotprerness. It has beeen in previously, but they felt 
that the Comptroller General’s decision indicated that it was not 
necessary. Both the Army and Air Force have similar provisions in 
their maintenance and operation item in the same bill. 

Senator Ferauson. Thank you. 

Admiral Hotperness. Thank you, sir. 
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RETIRED PAY 


STATEMENT OF LYLE S. GARLOCK, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER FOR 
BUDGET, OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Senator Frerauson. In this “Retired pay,” as I understand it, the 
House took out $10 million, 

Mr. Gartock, Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. What about transfer authority? 


Mr. Garuock. Our situation on tbat, Mr. Chairman, is that our 
current spending rate is about $370 million per annum, and will 
continue to rise over a considerable pt riod of time, Wi originally 
estimated that $375 million would cover us for fiscal 1954. As it 


stands now, it will be very close. It seems to me there are three 
courses of action we might take, since there are mandatory payments 
[ am sure the Congress would not want to deny 

First we can add back the $10 million, and we may be able to cover 
our 1954 expenditures or you can give us language similar to that we 
propose which would mean we could take $10 million or what was 
necessary from another appropriation if we need it, or we can come 
back for a deficiency. 

Senator Ferauson. That is a fair offer. It is a mandatory pay- 
ment whichever way the committee and the Congress determines to 
finance it. 

Mr. Garuock. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Did you have something else? 

Mr. Garuock. Yes, sir. We have the request to restore the 
$100,000 reduction by the House for the Office of Public Information. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW H. BERDING, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Mr. Brerprna. Senator, we are here to reclaim the $100,000 cut 
by the House. We feel that restoration of this sum is necessary. 
We came up to Congress with what we thought was a rock-bottom 
budget. We actually had spent in fiscal 1952, $971,000. We received 
in fiscal 1953, $550,000. Then in the budget of January, the so- 
called Truman budget, we had $750,000, which incidentally is exactly 
the sum to the dollar which this very Senate subcommittee gave us 
last year. We met the new desire for rigid economy by cutting 
one-third off our budget, and came up with $500,000; $100,000 has 
been cut from that budget, and it is going to mean a serious cut in 
our facilities. 

Senator Fmrauson. Does this cover just the public relations in 
the Secretary’s Office? 

Mr. Bervina. For the Department of Defense at the seat of gov- 
ernment. 

Senator Fercuson. Would this cover a field operation? 

Mr. Berpina. No; it does not. We have no field operations under 
my office. They would be covered under the $5 million overall 
limitation. 

Senator Ferguson. I was wondering if we gave you the right to 
transfer $100,000 out of that if you could not save it out of there, and 
use it_in yours. 
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Mr. BerpinG. That is the overall expenditure limitation of $5 mil- 
lion for the Department of Defense. I do not want to cut into the 
services. I am asking specifically for the restoration of $100,000 in 
appropriated funds for the office of Public Information. 

Senator FrerGuson. I personally feel that you got too much money 
out in the field. I think there is a lot of so-called public relations in 
the field that you could cut down on. 

Senator Smira. Mr. Chairman, may I ask what this specifically 
covers, What is included in public relations. 


FUNCTION OF OFFICE 


Mr. Berpina. This office of mine, Senator Smith, covers quite a 
range of activities. We have the Press Branch, Radio, TV; we also 
have quite a number of other functions that we have to fulfill. For 
instance, we have the Security Review Branch of the Department of 
Defense in our office and that is covered in this $500,000 request as 
well. We have a Special Events Branch which covers things like the 
provisioa of planes, tanks, and guns for exhibits. You get a request 
from a constituent that some big organization is putting on a display 
and they want these items there, and we have to handle that. 

Then we have all the relations for the Department of Defense 
with the national organizations, like American Legion and Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, particularly the veterans’ organizations. All that 
is included in the activities of this Office of Public Information. It 
is not just a case of putting out information all the time. It is also 
a case of handling all these other very necessary activities. 

Senator FerGcuson. It is not just a case of puffing. . 

Mr. Bernina. That is right. 

Senator Smirn. I would like at some time to have a few examples 
of what comes under public relations, and while I appreciate the value 
and know something about it, it always seemed to me that there could 
be a considerable saving and less overlapping than there is in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. 


PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


Mr. Bernina. We really have made an effort to cut down in the 
last 2 years. Personnelwise we started that Central Office of Public 
Information 4 years ago with 285 people. That was cut down in suc- 
cessive years to 263 on June 30, 1951, to 223 on June 30, 1952, and on 
June 30, 1953, it was down to 146. If this new cut goes into effect, 
we will be down to 115 or 120 from the original 285. We ourselves 
have made a very sincere effort to reduce personnel to a minimum. 

Senator Smiru. Is the mailing of notices, statements, and so forth, 
under your Department? I am speaking of the cost of the mailing, 
the envelopes and the mailing lists. 

Mr. Berpina. We have only one mailing list now. We have cut 
all others off. That mailing list is solely the Korean casualties. We 
send those to the adjutants general of the States, and to a number of 
Members of Congress who have asked for them, because they want 
to send letters of condolence to relatives. That is the only mailing 
list we have now 

Senator Smita. Do you keep that list pretty well checked? 

Mr. Berpine. Yes, we do. That is absolutely essential. 
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Senator Smirn. I have come to my desk a good many times, enve- 
lopes that I would use for very heavy mailing carrying one ve ‘et, and 
I wonder if that was part of the public relations setup, or if it comes 
from some other part of the Defense Department? 


CASUALTY LIST MAILING 


Mr. Berpvinc. We do use that practice. The reason is very simple. 
The only mailing list I am talking about is this casualty list. You 
may have for your particular State one sheet on one occasion. But 
from that same casualty list you may have 3 sheets from Michigan, 
you may have | from Arizona. I do not know. If we divide just on 
the basis of the sheets, then we have to change the name plates and 
all that involves so much labor. We looked into it. It would actually 
cost us a good deal more to have 3 or 4 different size envelopes. We 
have actually checked that and find it is more economical. I know 
it sounds bad and looks bad unfortunately to the person who receives 
that big envelope with that one sheet of paper. 

Senator Smiry. That is a very satisfactory explanation 

Senator Haypen. Is this $5 million that the chairman mentioned a 
limitation or appropriation? 


LIMITATION 


Mr. Berpinea. It is a limitation. 

Senator HaypeNn. You cannot take money out of limitations 

Mr. Gartock. Sevator, the funds for public information activities 
exist in military personnel appropriations in the three military de- 
partments under maintenance and operation. The limitation you are 
speaking of is strictly a limitation on the use of money for this purpose 

Senator Haypen. That was my impression. It is to cut off an 
expenditure beyond the amount stated. 

Mr. Berpina. If I might add, the House committee spoke of the 
need for more correlation of information in the Department of Defense. 
My humble contention is that you do not get that correlation by 
weakening this central Office of Public Information which operates on 
behalf of the Department of Defense as a whole, and is the sole 
spokesman officially for releases to the press, and the like, for thy 
Department of Defense. I would maintain the contrary, that you 
get it by strengthening that central office. 

I might add, sir, that the Secretary of Defense has tremendous 
problems and a stupendous task and one portion of that task is to make 
sure the public media of information have adequate information of 
what he is doing, and why he is doing it. He consequently needs the 
full facilities of this office. 

Senator Feraguson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Berpine. Thank you, sir. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF Estimates, Minirary Functions, 1954 


STATEMENTS OF H. L. PEARSON, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY OF 
THE ARMY; MAJ. GEN. FRANCIS W. FARRELL, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3; H. T. LaCROSS, DEPUTY CHIEF, BUDGET 
DIVISION, OCA; MAJ. GEN. L. E. SIMON, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
ORDNANCE; MAJ. GEN. W. F. MARQUAT, CHIEF OF CIVIL AFFAIRS 
AND MILITARY GOVERNMENT; BRIG. GEN. HERBERT B. POWELL, 
DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1, MANPOWER 
CONTROL; BRIG. GEN. R. W. COLGLAZIER, JR., DEPUTY 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G4, PLANS AND PROGRAMS; 
BRIG. GEN. A. L. MARSHALL, DEPUTY FOR ADMINISTRATION, 
QUARTERMASTER GENERAL; ROBERT D. KING, DIRECTOR, 
REVIEW AND ANALYSIS OFFICE, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE 
ARMY; MAJ. GEN. H. N. HARTNESS, OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE; COL. R. A. KOCH, CHIEF, ESTIMATES AND FUNDING 
BRANCH, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA; AND COMDR. CHARLES L. 
LaBONTE, SC, UNITED STATES NAVY, OFFICE OF SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT (SUPPLY AND LOGISTICS) TO THE SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Pearson. Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of the Army left town 
at noon yesterday expecting to return at midnight to be able to be 
available for this hearing which was then scheduled for tomorrow 
morning. As soon as I learned the change of date, I communicated 
with him and he asked me to say for him how sorry he was that this 
change in date made it impossible for him to be here. He is in Texas. 
He did want me to say, also, that he will be back at midnight tonight 
and be available at your disposal any time tomorrow morning. 

Senator Ferauson. Thank you. General, you may proceed. 


RESTORATION OF FUNDS 


General Farrevvu. I am here this afternoon to initiate the presenta- 
tion of the Army’s request for the restoration of certain funds which 
were eliminated from the Army fiscal year 1954 budget estimates as a 
result of the action of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Pearson has mentioned the Secretary’s interest in this matter. 
We have gone over the items which we ask reconsideration on with 
him. They bear his personal approval. They are based on the con- 
viction on our part that the facts were not thoroughly understood, 
perhaps, by the House Appropriations Committee, and in some cases 
we have valid experience figures which we would like you to consider. 

You will note that the amount involved which represented a cut 
was just under $700 million. 

Senator Ferauson. You have given us a list of your items and we 
wi ' insert that in the record, together with your statement. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF MaJ. GEN. F. W. Farrevu, UNrttep States ARMY 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I am here this afterncon to initiate the presentation 
of the Army’s request for the restoration of certain funds which were eliminated 
from the Army fiscal year 1954 budget estimates as a result of the action of the 
House of Representatives. The Secretary of the Army personally reviewed the 
requests which are being submitted to you and wished to appear for the presenta- 
tion. However, the scheduling of this hearing today instead of Thursday unfor- 
tunately finds him absent from Washington. I have been asked to appear before 
your committee since I served as Acting Chairman of the Army Budget Advisory 
Committee during General Honnen’s absence In this capacity, I had an oppor- 
tunity to review in detail with the Budget Advisory Committee the several 
requests for restoration which were proposed. 

Of the total reduction amounting to $689 million approved by the House of 
Representatives, restoration is being sought in the amount of $198,118,500 If 
approved, the revised estimate of new obligational authority for fiscal year 1954 


will amount to $13,180,118,500. Requests are being made only in those cases 

here the need is based upon valid experience data or where it appeared that the 
action of the House was based upon a misunderstanding of the justifications 
presented 

Mr. H. T. LaCrosse, who is acting assistant budget officer during General 
Honnen’s absence, will outline briefly the areas in which restorations are being 
requested. Following his statement, the principal program director ill make 
detailed statemeuts in connection with the various segments i i { al 


coneerned., 


Senator Ferauson. Then will you take it item by item in a sum- 
mary way and tell us why you feel we should restore it? 

General Farrety. Yes. We would like to cover the g 
in which the cuts were assessed, and then we would like to have the 
program director, with your permission, explain it. Mr. LaCrosse 
is the acting assistant budget officer of the Army, and he will cover 
the general area, and then I will call the program directors 

Mr. LaCrosse. The total amount of the restoration which the 
Army is recommending is $198,118,500. Of this total $31,308,500 
is being requested for the appropriation, ‘Military personnel, Army,” 
$149,810,000 for maintenance and operations, and $17 million for 
civilian relief in Korea. In addition, an amendment to the language 
applicable to the “Research and Development’ appropriation is 
recommended. 


neral ureas 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 


The $31.3 million for the appropriation ‘Military personnel, 
Army,” is distributed among three general programs: Subsistence, 
accounting for $15.9 million; individual clothing, $5.3 million, and 
travel of the Army, $10 million, 

In the subsistence program the questions involved include the 
additional costs of overseas rations as compared with the cost of 
subsisting enlisted personnel stationed in the continental United 
States ($12,186,000), the losses and additional costs resulting from 
the requirement to provide operational rations, that is, the type of 
subsistence used under actual or simulated combat conditions 
($1,046,500), and other matters such as the funds expended for 
limited procurement, experiment, and for the Tripartite Agreement, 
as well as the overhead costs involved in the preparation of meals 
($2,732,000). 

CLOTHING 


In the program, individual clothing, the House Appropriations 
Committee approved a reduction of $5,344,000 based on a reduction 
by 1 percent in the markup charged by the Army stock fund and in 
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what was considered to be a general overpricing of items furnished 
from that fund. This is an area in which the experience data available 
supports the budget estimate submitted to the Congress. The stock 
fund loading factor is the result of a careful evaluation and recom- 
putation of the necessary charges which must be assessed. The prices 
used were based upon procurement experience, the only sound basis 
available for this activity. 
TRAVEL 


In the program, travel for the Army, $10 million reduction recom- 
mended by the House would result in a 38 percent reduction in the 
funds requested by the Army for the shipment of household goods 
during fiscal year 1954. Although the Army is continually attempting 
to effect greater economy in connection with permanent change of 
station travel, a reduction in this amount cannot be sustained if the 
planned programs are to be implemented. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, ARMY 


In the appropriation, “Maintenance and operations, Army,” 
the House of Representatives approved a total reduction of $390.4 
million. Of this amount it is recommended that $149.8 million be 
restored. The areas in which restorations are being requested include 
the procurement of organizational equipment for which the Quarter 
master has responsibility ($32,835,000), the repair parts and depot 
maintenance activities within the supply distribution program 
($70,425,000), and the retention in an operational status of Fort 
Slocum ($1,491,000). Also included is the request for the restoration 
of $45 million, a reduction which was not identified in the House 
action. 

CIVILIAN RELIEF IN KOREA 


The last appropriation for which a restoration is being sought 
is “Civilian relief in Korea.’ Here the House approved a reduction 
of $17 million. The restoration of this entire amount is recommended 
in order to insure that urgently needed civilian relief items for Korea 
may be financed in fiscal vear 1954. 

The appropriation approved by the House of Representatives for 
the Army amounted to $12,982,000,000. If the Army’s requested 
restorations are approved, the revised estimate for the Department 
of the Army for fiscal year 1954 will amount to $13,180,118,500 
General Marshall of the Office of the Quartermaster General is pre- 
pared to discuss the restorations being sought in connection with the 
subsistence and clothing programs of the “Military personnel, Army”’ 
appropriation, 

General Farretu. That constitutes an overall alinement of what 
we are asking for. 

Senator Feravson. And you have specific people to talk about 
each one? 

General Farretyt. With your permission I would like to have 
General Marshall talk about the subsistence program. 


SUBSISTENCE PROGRAM 


Senator SaLronstaLu. It would help me very much to under- 
stand—here is the House report—if you turn to the next page, 61, 
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vhere there are 7 items that the House cut you You are askin 
increases on all those 7 items or if not, which ones? 

General Farreuu. No, sir, not all 

Senator SALTONSTALL. The first is military personnel 

General Farrety. We can take the military personnel at this time, 
yes, sir. General Marshall is prepared to present our case on that 
sir 

General MarsHauu. Mr. Chairman, if I might answer the Senator’s 
question, as far as military personnel, Army, is coucerned, the cut was 
$67,314,000, and the Army-requested adjustment is $31,308,500 


RESTORATION FOR MAINTENANCI AND OPERATION 


Senator SALronsTALL. Then the Maintenance and operation cut 
was $390 million. How much do you ask back on that? 

General MarsHALL. $150 million 

Senator SALTONSTALL. The next is Procurement and production, 
$170 million. How much do you ask back on that? 

General FARRELL. We did not ask for a restoration there 

Senator SALTONSTALL. The next was Reserve personnel require 
ments, $17.4 million. 

General Farrety. We did not ask for a restoration. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Army National Guard. 

General Farreii. None there, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice 

General Farrevi. There was no cut there. 

Senator SaALTronsTALL. Research and development 

General Farrevu. No, sir, we have oo dollar restoration request 

Senator SaLronstaLu. And civilian relief in Korea. 

General FarreLu. $17 million requested 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So it is only three items that you ask any 
restoration on? 

General FARRELL. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Thank you. 

Senator Frercuson. If vou will take them up in the order in which 
they are on that sheet? 

General MArsHALL. Yes, sir. 


MinivaRyY PERSONNEL, ARMY 


P. 7, line 22 


1953 appropriation $4, 410, 000, 000 
1953 revised appropriation (plus or minus transfers 5, 189, 200, 000 
1954 estimate +, 729, 437, 000 
1954 revised estimate 1. 776, 173, 000 
House committee 1 708. 859. 000 
House floor 1 708. 859. 000 


(House hearings, p. 122 
The Department of the Army requests the following amendment 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 7, line 22: Strike out ‘'$4,708,859,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
‘$4,740, 167,500’, an inerease of $31,308,500 over the House approved amount 
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EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendments would have the following effect: 

(a) Will permit the Quartermaster General to meet his responsibility of feeding 
the Army 

(b) Will permit the Quartermaster General to meet his responsibility of provid- 
ing clothing for the Army. 

(c) Provide for the payment of the required amounts for shipment of household 
goods incident to permanent changes of station of those members of the service 
who have legitimate and authorized dependents within the limitations imposed by 
section 629 of this act. 


Cost summary of proposed amendment 


Subsistence of the Army Pape ee $15, 964, 500 
Individual clothing 5, 344, 000 


Travel of the Army : 10, 000, 000 


Total be EDS 8 31, 308, 500 


DETAIL OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


pais $15, 964, 500 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


Subsistence: In recommending a decrease of $20,962,000 below the revised 

imates for this activity, the committee is giving effect to several considerations 
including approximately a $383,000 voluntary reduction based on an arithmetical 
miscalculation in the justification. The committee feels that although the ration 
cost was adjusted downward from that first proposed in the January budget 
there is not sufficient basis for a difference of nearly 15 cents per ration as between 
the continental United States and the overseas ration, and is accordingly deduct 
ing $12,186,000. Similarly, a decrease of $1,942,000 is based on duplicated loss 
allowance factors in the calculation of the operational ration cost. The committee 
also suggested that the commuted ration rate be adjusted, that the quantities of 
materials purchased for “‘limited procurement,’’ “experiment,”’ and for tripartite 
agreement be examined with a view toward reduction. In addition, savings will 
result from approval of a new section under general provisions relating to prices 
or meais, 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


1. Reclama is made for restoration of $15,964,500 to the Army subsistence esti 
mate for the fiscal year 1954. Reduction of $383,000 offered during the hearings, 
$895,500 to remove the possibility of duplication in providing for losses and 
$3,719,000 covering reduction in the value of the commuted ration is accepted 
Basis of reclama is established and justified in the categorical divisions described 
in the following subparagraphs: 


a) Additional costs of overseas ration ($12,186,000). It has been determined 
that the daily per capita cost of subsisting enlisted personnel stationed overseas 
is more expensive than the cost of subsisting enlisted personnel stationed in the 
continental United States. The greater part of this additional cost is related to 
the perishable components of the ration. Such items, shipped greater distances 


passing through many more channels of supply and subjected to a greater rate of 
handling through distribution systems and facilities which at best in no way com- 


pare to those existing in the zone of interior, deteriorate very rapidly. Recogniz- 
ing that there are these circumstances and realizing that efforts should be made to 
keep food waste at a minimum, the Army has attacked this problem from two 
angles, that is, providing overseas packaging for the purpose of minimizing in- 
transit losses and the selection of better than average foods at a slight premium. 








These additional costs have been computed as $0.077; 


3 perration. In spite of the 
precautions taken, losses cannot be avoided. The increased loss, based on exper- 
ence has been compute d as 50.0685. 30th factors increase the cost of the over- 
seas ration $0.1458. This cannot be disregarded without sacrifices on the part 
of overseas messes. This is certainly not desirable. 

(b) Losses and additional costs, operational rations ($1,046,500). A revised 


analysis of the additional cost incurred in feeding operational rations is presented 
below: 
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Oper tegul ; 
ym ‘ - Ir ¢ 
Basic cost $2. 0308 $1. 08 $0. 9457 
Losses and additional costs OOU9 UY 


TOR ccnnans $ 2 10 + aaa os 


Admittedly there is a possibility that losses and additional costs were duplicated 
in the budget estimate for this item. It should be recognized, however, that losses 
and additional costs are incurred in the program to feed this ration. The revised 
analysis above applies the identical factor to both programs. House committee 
action neglected to provide any amount for losses and additional costs in the 
program on operational rations and reduced funds for this program below the 
amount required for the increase in the basic cost of raw materials. Restoration 
of $1,046,500 is required to cover the increase in raw material costs. 

c) Other reductions ($2,732,000 \reas suggested for further reductions have 
been examined. 

(1) Funds expended for “‘limited procurement,” ‘‘experiment,” and for ‘‘tripar- 
tite agreement’ amount to approximately $500,000 annually. Reductions in this 
type of procurement would permit realization of only a small percentage of the 
desired results. 

(2) The cost of food used in the preparation of meals served to o 
civilian employees and for which the Army is reimbursed is not includ 
budget. Effective July 7 1953, subsistenes operations of the Army i] 
out as a stock fund operation The cost of this requirement will be 
as a part of the stock fund. Collections for the defrayment of operat 
other than the cost of food served, are not recovered in this budget pro 
already have been deducted from the applicable budget program 

3) Since no savings will accrue from the above areas, the amount of $2,732,000 
should be restored. 








DETAIL OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Individual clothing _ - - ee _ $5, 344, 000 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


Clothing: The committee recommends a reduct P 
based on a reduction bv 1 percent, in markup charged by ie army stock fund, 


{ 
and on general overpricing of items furnished by the stock fund 





yn of S5.344.000 in t actix 
} 





1 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Funds requested are consumption funds to be used to reimburse purchases 
made from the clothing and equipage division of the Army stock fund, duri the 
fiscal year 1954. Actual procurement of the items to be furnished the Army 
has been completed or is well underway. Stocks which have been received and 
which will be delivered at a future date are capitalized as assets of the stock fund 





at prices for which they were contracted. Prices used in the budget estimates 
were based on this procurement experience through April 1993 Chey represent 
the best estimate of procurement costs during the fiscal year 1954. Without 
these funds, the Armv could not reimburse the stock fund for the full cost of 
items withdrawn without devaluating the stock assets of the fund Such action 
based on conjecture rather than any immediate and definite indication of declining 
prices is not advisable. The stock fund load factor has been reduced from 6 
percent in fiscal year 1953 to 4 percent in fiscal year 1954 Transportation, @ 
fixed charge, accounts for 2 percent of the facter. A recent evalustio 

computation of the load factor indicates that the 4 percent to be used in fiscal 
vear 1954 transactions cover no more h t additional \ 1 will be 
incurred in operations. The amount of $5,544,000 should be r red. 


TRAVEL OF THE ARMY 


DETAIL OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


$10. 000. 000 
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able efficiency and economy can be achieved by the Army in this field Blatant 


exampl sorn ishandling have recently been called to the committee’s attention.”’ 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The $10 million disallowance made because of anticipated greater efficiency and 
economy in the shipment of household goods cannot be accepted. Expenditures 
through April 30, 1953, for shipping cost of household goods totals $18,142,120. It 
is estimated that an additional $6,200,000 will be disbursed from fiscal year 1954 
funds for this purpose On this basis the recommended decrease of $10 billion 
would amount to a 38 percent reduction in the funds requested by the Army for 
the shipment of household goods during the fiscal year 1954. The Army is con- 
tinually attempting to effect greater economy in all aspects of permanent change 


of station travel and it is sincerely hoped that additional savings can be made. 


The estimates as submitted took into account all known and anticipated savings 
to date. An arbitrary reduction in anticipation of unknown further economies is 
considered to be inappropriate at this time 

Mr. Chairman, of the $31 million listed under military personnel, 
Army, the reclama is $15,964,000. It is broken down into several 
items, the first of which was a reduction of $12,186,000 which repre- 
sented the difference between the continental United States ration, 
the losses and allowances attached thereto, and the cost of the over- 
seas ration. There is about a 15-cent difference between the 2 rations. 

Of that, approximately 8 cents is for the overseas pack which is 
necessary in order to protect the subsistence going overseas. The 
balance, or the $12 million is broken down in 3 parts. One is pro- 
curement transportation, the extra procurement transportation from 
the vendor’s plant to the port, instead of to the nearest depot. That 
amounts to about $300,000. There is 2 percent, or $4,600,000 which 
our experience showed to be covered for losses in transit overseas 
and to pilferage. It is based on studies we have made in overseas 
areas and at the ports. 

The balance, $7,286,000, is to cover the same type of losses within 
the depots overseas, and the post camps and stations. It is an 
experience we have accumulated by reports from the overseas areas. 

The total is some 5.4 percent of the food consumed overseas. That 
is for the item of $12,186,000. 


OPERATIONAL RATIONS 


Another item included in the committee’s report was $1,942,000 
which was deducted because of a possible duplication in the same loss 
factors on operational rations. In checking the figures we found that 
there was a duplication to the extent of some $895,500. Therefore, 
the reduction of $1,900,000 eliminated all allowances for such deficien- 
cies. So we are requesting the restoration of $1,046,500. 

The third item in subsistence was a figure of $6,451,000 which was 
reduced on the basis that we could reduce our limited procurement 
type items and to cover the reimbursement for meals on which there 
was a separate item in the bill to increase the cost of meals to officers 
and civilians. There was also a balance in there to take care of the 
reduction of the commuted ration from $1.15 a day to $1.10. We are 
not requesting the $3,719,000 which is involved in the reduction of 
the commuted ration. In other words, we are accepting the $1.10 
n ration. However, we do request the restoration of the reduction 
for the reimbursement for meals on the basis that the reimbursements 
we receive, the extra reimbursements over the cost of foods are for 
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the operation of the messes. They will not be deposited to this 
appropriation. 

A separate item in the bil] under maintenance and operations shows 
a reduction of $1,588,000 to cover that. So it is actually probably 
through error a double reduction We are asking that be restored in 
the amount of $2,732,000. 

For individual ciothing, the committee 1eport indicates a reduction 
in this appropriation of $5,344,000. The report indicates that this is 
on the basis of reducing the markup from the stock fund by 1 percent 
as well as reducing the prices. 

As to the markup, in 1953, we were using a 6-percent markup to 
cover procurement transportation, obsolessence, losses, and various 
other factors in operating a business. In 1954 we are reducing that 
to 4 percent. Of that 4 percent, 2 percent is for procurement traps- 
portation. We have checked our 9 months operation and find that is 
just in Jine with what we have been doing. The other 2 percent is to 
cover obsolescence, Josses in transit, and the various casualties of 
operating a business. We feel that the 4 percent is a justifiable figure 

Senator Haypen. Is it high enough? 

General MarsHALL. Our study of the last 9 months operation of 
the stock fund indicates that it is just about right. 

Senator Haypren. That is a very severe drop from 6 to 4 

General MarsHautu. Yes. That amounts to a million and a half 
of the $5 million. The balance would represent a 2's percent decrease 
in prices. I cannot say for sure but | believe that there has been a 
misunderstanding as to what prices are being discussed. ‘The House 
committee analyst came to our office in March and found we were 
using a price of last January and they found that there was an over- 
pricing based on the present market. The budget that we presented 
is based on April prices, which is about 3 percent helow the prices we 
discussed at that time. So there is a possibility unat the prices used 
in January were considered rather than the prices used in this budget. 


PERCENTAGE OF MEAT IN MEALS 


Senator Ferauson. What percentage of your meals are meat? 

General MArsHALL. About 45 percent. 

Senator Ferauson. In cost? 

General MarsHauu. The percentage of meat cost in the ration 1s 
about 45 percent 

Senator Frerauson. That has been reduced considerably, has it not? 

General MarsHauu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Are you taking that into consideration? 

General MarsHAuu. The ration we considered in this budget was 
in February. As I explained at the previous hearings we had to have 
a cutoff place somewhere. The budget was released by us in February 
and we used the February price. Since February, there has been a 
trend in the price of food. That trend is downward, sir 


PURCHASE OF AMERICAN MEAT 


Senator Ferauson. Are you buying any Argentine or Australian 
meat? 

General MarsHati. Not for the troops. 
Senator Ferauson. It is all American? 
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General MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Who are you buying it for? 

General MArsHALL. Some for the foreign-aid programs and for 
resale overseas. 

Senator Ferauson. What do you mean by resale? 

General MAarsHALL. Sales in commissaries and post exchanges. 

Senator Fercuson. You do use some Argentine? 

General MarsuHatu. I will have to say that with reservation, sir. 
Normally we do not. There may be occasional purchases, but | 
would think that as of today if there are any such purchases, and | 
will have to check the records to find out, they would probably be 
purchases in Europe, for example. I do not think there is any being 
purchased in the Far East other than United States beef. 

Senator Ferauson. How much is meat down since the last figure 
you used? 

General MarsHa.u. I am afraid I cannot answer that. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you think you ought to know that? 

General Marsuauu. I can furnish it. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


The February 1953 prices of beef used in the computation of this estimate 
were as follows: 
Beef boneless _ - - ; ice : $0. 5778 


Be +f carcass_____- ; 4 6a . 3782 
June, 1953 price 3; of beef were: 

Berf boneless ae ee at " is $0. 5715 

Beef carcass. ___---- Wes. 2 cht aeldeaahaknel woken wee cate . 3700 


Senator Ferauson. Any questions? 
FOOD DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION 


Senator SavronsTaLu. I was going to ask this question, Mr. 
Chairman. Is it true, General, that on food that if you run short 
under the law you can run a deficiency and then come and ask for it? 

General MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So even if we cut you on food, and sub- 
sistence, we really do not cut you fundamentally, because you can 
come back here without any trouble and you can feed the Army in 
the meantime, If the costs run down as they are running down, 
why are we not justified in leaving the House figure, since you made 
the cutoff date last February and let us try it out, so to speak? If 
you run short there is no harm done, is that correct? 

General MarsHauu. That is correct. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So of this $31 million so far as food is con- 
cerned, we really can leave that out and not do any harm. You 
are coming to us to tell us what you think it will cost. 

General MarsnHatu. Yes. 

Senator SaLTonsTALL. And it is our judgment against yours on 
reduced prices. 

General MarsHatu. That is correct. That has been done several 
times. 

Senator SAaLToNnsTALL. How about clothing. Is the same true 
there? 

General MarsuHatu. Yes, sir; they are covered by the same law. 
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Senator SALTONSTALL. So on all these items of $31,308,000, we 
could leave it alone and let you come back without any trouble 

General MarsHat. I believe, sir, that the $31 million might in- 
clude that transportation. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is $10 million of travel. Does the 
same apply there? 

General Farre.u. $20 million would be in the bracket you mention, 


d $10 million for travel. 
Senator Fercuson. Is there not some way that you can put some 
brakes on this travel? 

Senator HaypreNn. As to subsistence, | would like to know what 
experience has been in line with Senator Saltonstall’s question. Have 
we appropriated more money usually than was necessary for subsist 
nee, or have we appropriated less and there have been continuous 
requests for deficiencies? 

General MarsHauu. Both, sir. During Korea we naturally came 
in for deficiencies year after year. In certain years, between 1946 
and 1950, we have turned back money. For example, in 1947, ] 
applied $202 million of excess funds against the following appropria- 
tion. We have done both. 

Senator Ferauson. How about last year? 

General MarsHatyi. We did not ask for any money. The Korean 
deficiency amounted to $100 million. By reducing our pipelines and 
without replacemevt and other management procedures, we covered 
that $100 million deficiency. 

Senator Fereuson. What is the total appropriatior? 

General MArsHauu. The total for subsistence is $505 million. 

Senator Ferguson. That is a half billion dollars. 

General MarsHatu. Yes. 

Senator Ferauson. So you are not asking for very much in the 
$20 million. 

General MarsHauu. That is right, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. On this travel item, how can we get the military 
authority to cut down on some of this travel? 

General Powretu. We are in the fullest accord with that objective. 


an 
al 


CRITICISM OF ROTATION OF OFFICERS 


Senator Fercuson. You are in the saddle and can do it. 

General Powe tt. It is very difficult. I would say this. To begin 
with, on page 17 of the House hearings under the heading ‘Utilization 
of manpower,” I believe, the House committee criticized the rotation 
of officers, particularly in administrative positions, and wished that 
we would make a study. We have already initiated that study 
based on their desire. I assure you we will make the most thorough 
study. Many things are involved. To begin with, we have people 
on every continent in the world, as you know. 

Senator FerGcuson. Do you not think there are some you can bring 
home and leave them here? 

General Powerit. We would like to bring them home. 

Senator Ferauson. The trouble is you bring them home and send 
somebody else out. 
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ROTATION TRAVEL EXPENSES 


General Powe xu. It is a matter of what job we must do in the 
place they are. Probably the missions we have to perform in all 
these places must be reduced. Secondly, we haye so many people 
as you know, who serve for only 2 years. For example, in this coming 
fiscal year, the two big items in this appropriation are travel to first 


duty station and travel home. The third one is travel overseas. We 
will have 20,400 officers going from their homes to their first duty 
stations. We will have 30,000 plus traveling from their last duty 


station tohome. That is the biggest rate. It runs over $100 average 
for each trip. 

In addition, we will have 941,000 

Senator FirGuson. Who determines how they go? 

General Powre.u. The transportation officer must send them by the 
cheapest method of transportation with certain exceptions. A man, 
for example, if he owns his own personal automobile, is authorized to 
drive it home. 

Senator Fercuson. And he is paid so much a mile. 

General Powe. Yes, sir 

Senator Smira. What is the rate per mile? 


TRANSPORTATION OF HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS 


General Powe.u. The rate per individual, I believe, is 6 cents 
This particular reduction made by the House committee was aimed 
at the thing we are discussing. But I do not believe that it will have 
the effect they intended. As I say, we are fully sympathetic with 
them. They aimed a cut of $10 million against the cost of packing 
and crating in this program, “Travel of the Army.” The particular 
program, program 1400, which they aimed at, involves packing and 
crating by contract; that is, transportation of household goods by 
contract only. We see no way responsible tr: ansportation officers 
could get reduction in public fares for transportation of goods. Con- 
tracting prices will no doubt not be reduced. Therefore, the only 
way we can comply with this much of a cut is to reduce the allowance 
that an officer may have the Government move for him. That would 
lead us to a reduction of allowances under section 629, the general 
provision which limits average shipment to 5,000 pounds and maxi- 
mum to 9,000, by, we would estimate, about 50 percent. 

We do not believe that is what the intent was, We sympathize 
with the objective, and I assure you we will do our best, but that is 
not what they are after, I am sure. 

The total amount of money involved for transportation in this 
appropriation is $21,500,000, if you deduct MSTS, and then I can 
compare it with fiscal 1953, in which year we will spend about 
$24,342,000. We are moving fewer people in fiscal 1954 because it is 
a year of smaller turnover, as you know. Every odd,year we have 
a large turnover. 

Senator Haypen. How much saving will you make if the service 
was 3 years rather than 2? 

General PowE.Lu. Senator, it is a very difficult thing to estimate, 
because you would have to know again where do we have to send the 
people, what is our mission and deployment. We did make an esti- 
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mate for the House Appropriations Committee during the supple- 
mental budget hearings of this vear wherein we felt that we would 
save nearly half a billion dollars a year 

Senator Fercuson. Do you not have the ¢omplaint that you move 
people very often? | have had letters indicating that a man would 
be moved five times in his first year. 

General PowreLL. When we get a young man into the service—I 
assume it is an enlisted man you are talking about? 


TRANSFER OF NEW OFFICERS 


Senator Frercuson. No; even Reserves. You train him and then 
he goes a couple of months to school 

General Powe... Three months; yes 

Senator Frerauson. And before he gets through you decide you 
want to do something else with him and send him somewhere else 

General Powre.u. We feel that if we send a voung officer overseas, 
where he will command men in combat as we have now in Korea, we 
must fit him for that responsibility, not only to himself but to young 
men he will command. 

Senator Fercuson. Of course, that is true; but there is a lot of 
them in this country that keep shifting around 

General Powreuu. Yes, sir. We believe that we probably can cut 
down on that, and we certainly will study it 

Senator Ferauson. Can you cut down this $10 million? 

General PownkLu. No, sir; I do not believe we can take a 50-percent 
cut. 

Senator Ferauson. What would you have to do? You would 
have to leave the people if we did not give you the money. 

General Powe.u. | am sure they would pay it out of their own 
pockets, most of them. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. They would not get their furniture moved. 

General PowreLi. We have to send them home after their term of 
service is up. 

Senator FrrGuson. This is not all transportation home and to their 
first assignment. There is a lot of this that is in transfer. 

General Powe... The biggest percentages are the three I gave you, 
sir—first station, last station, home and movement overseas. 

Senator Ferauson. Yes, but there is a lot of other movement. 

General Powretu. You have a breakdown in the original justification 
backup sheets that we gave you. 


WAREHOUSES 


Senator Ferauson. Where do you have warehouses if a man is sent 
overseas and does not want to send his furniture? 

General PoweLu. There are 16 warehouses throughout the country 
located to involve the shortest movement of this furniture 

Senator FerGuson. Suppose he wants to take part of his furniture 
overseas and leave part here. Do you pack it all? 

General Powe... If the warehouse is in such a condition that it 
must be packed, we will crate it to protect it. If it is a type of storage 
such as commercial concerns use, we just put it in without packing. 

Senator Fercuson. I had a case where the man told me personally 
he was going from Arkansas. He did not want his furniture all sent 
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over, but they insisted on packing it all for overseas shipment and that 
which he did not want went up to Spokane, Wash. He says he went 
to Hawaii, and the rest of it went to Hawaii. He says he is just as 
apt to get sent back here to Washington and the East, and that will 
have to come from Spokane back here. But they insisted on packing 
it for overseas shipment. They said that regulations were to pack. 
When a man went overseas, all his furniture was packed. 

General Powe... The principle is to protect his property, of course. 


FURNITURE PACKING COSTS 


Senator Frercuson. Yes, but why do you pack it for overseas 
shipment? Have you any idea what it costs per ton to pack furniture? 

General Powr.iu. I do not know, but I can get the information 
for you. 

Senator Ferauson. I have had figures that sound unrealistic be- 
cause they are so much on overseas shipment. Will you get those 
figures and put them in the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The average cost of packing, crating, and uncrating of household goods in 
fiscal year 1952 was $105.86 per short ton. The average cost in fiscal year 1953 
was $105.88 per short ton. 

Senator Smirn. Along that line, Mr. Chairman, if a man is moved 
overseas and wants to take part of his furniture, you pack it all 
rather, to send, and is he permitted to send back for the balance? 

General Powe yu. Senator Smith, even the full regulations under 
the present law do not allow furniture to be shipped overseas. For 
example, in Europe and the Far East, an officer may take 2,000 
pounds or 25 percent of his legal allowance, whichever is most. That 
is because the Government is in position in those locations to fur- 
nish certain basic equipment, and he does not need to take it. That 
is a very economical thing for us to do. He is not in a position to 
ever send for the rest of his goods to come to Germany or Italy or 
Japan or any of the other big theaters. 


AUTOMOBILE SHIPMENTS 


Senator Ferauson. Does this include the cost of shipping auto- 
mobiles? Who determines whether a man is entitled to take his 
car with him either in the continental United States or outside? 

General Powe tt. I believe the regulations prescribe that when his 
dependents and household goods are shipped, the automobile may 
be shipped. 

Senator Ferauson. Who determines who is entitled to take a car? 

General Powe... I think it is set forth in the regulations as ap- 
proved by the Secretary. I would have to look that up for you. 

Senator Fereuson. Of course, you would not have to take up with 
the Secretary whether or not Joe Doakes is allowed to take the car 
to Europe. 

General PowELu. He approves the general policy. 

Senator Fereuson. Does that mean all sergeants are allowed to 
take their cars? 

General Powe.u. A sergeant of the first three grades is authorized 
to move dependents. 

Senator Ferauson. What about automobiles? 
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General Powe... Only that man can have an automobile shipped. 

Senator Ferauson. A sergeant? 

General Powe tt. In general men of the first three grades. This 
rule applies to a man who may move his dependents. 

Senator Ferauson. If he is allowed to move his dependents, he can 
take his car? 

General Powe... Yes, that is right. 

Senator Ferauson. Anywhere? He can take it to Japan‘ 

General Powe... Yes, sir, wherever the household goods mav be 
shipped. I will insert a statement of the Army policy in this regard. 

(The information referred to follows: 


? 


Under section 617, Public Law 434, 8Ist Congress 
personnel of the Army or Air Force are ordered to 1 
of station, motor vehicles owned by them for their persor 
vehicle per person) may be transported to their new p« 
owned vessels This is considered to be permanent legisiati 
Department of Defense Appropriation Act hearings, t 

The Departments of the Army and Air Force im] ve | 
by limiting the movement of privately owned automoviles to person: 
grade of E—4 and above, unless the oversea commander grants special au 
by requiring the military sponsor to have at least \ rses 
maining in the current oversea tour; and by authorizing 
military family unit for overseas shipment instead of on 
person. 


TRANSPORTATION OF HOUSEKEEPERS 


Senator Smiru. In speaking of dependents, is it ever 
for the man’s family to take a governess or housekeeper? 
General Powe.u. Not at Government expense 


Senator SmirH. Not anywhere? 

General POWELL. No, sir. Ll think many years ago 1b was per- 
missible for an officer to pay for the transportation of a servant on a 
Government transport at cost. To m knowledge that has not been 
true since years before World War II 

Senator Ferauson. What about this term “space available’? Do 
they not take gvovernesses and so-called depends nts whe you have 
space available? 

General Powe.tu. A dependent, Mr. Chairman, 3 fined in the 
Joint Travel Regulations, I will insert the definition. 

(The information referred to follows: 


The definition of a dependent as set forth in the Joint Travel 
(ch. 7, 7001, pars. 1 and 2): 

‘1. Dependent—The term ‘‘dependent”’ shall i ide all time 
places the lawful wife and unmarried legitimate children, under 21 
of any member of the uniformed services, except as hereinafter lir 
subparagraph. Such term shall include the father or mother of su 
provided he or she is in fact dependent on such member for 01 al 
support and actually resides in the household of said member 
clude unmarried legitimate children, over 21 years of age, of such member v 
incapable of self-support because of being mentally defective or physically incapac- 
itated, and who are in fact dependent on such member for over half of his or her 
support, provided that the term ‘‘children” shall be held to incluce stepchildren 
and adopted children when such stepchildren or adopted children are in fact de- 
pendent upon such member, provided further that in the case of female members 
of the uniformed services, the term ‘‘dependent”’ shall include a husband in addi- 
tion to those persons otherwise defined as dependents in this subparagraph, but 
only when such husband, or children, as defined above, are in fact dependent 
said female member for over half of his or her support. 

“2. Father or mother.—The term “father’”’ or ‘‘mother’”’ will include a stepparent, 
or parent by adoption, and any person, including a former stepparent, who has 


upon 
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stood in loco parentis to the member concerned at any time for a continuous period 
of not less than 5 vears during the minority of such member, provided that a step- 
parent-stepchild relationship will be considered to be terminated by the step- 


parent’s divorce from the blood parent.” 


As far as I know, there is no servant, governess, or employee of that 
kind accepted on any Government transportation. 

Senator FerGuson. Have you cut out all servant business in the 
foreign countries? You know, a year or so ago, practically everybody, 
[ am not speaking of the lower ranks, had servants, and you provided 
space for them, food for them. That was true in Japan particularly, 
and Germany 

General Poweit. During our discussion on the employment of 
civilians, you remember, Mr. Chairman, that we talked about the 
total number. The number of people employed as servants only has 
been cut to nothing. People are paying for their own if they want 
them. In agreement with the Japanese Government and the German 
Government, we do employ certain custodial people which they want 
done to maintain the property if we ever turn it back to them. That 
custodial person might work in the capacity of a maid if an officer 
lived in a big house. For a servant as we think of them, a cook or 
some other kind of servant, that would be right out of the officer’s 
pocket, if he so wants to spend his money. 

Senator Ferauson. No more servants are provided. 

General Power... As far as I know, they are not. It is certainly 
not the intent. The grounds keepers, for example, 1 man might be 
employed to keep up the grounds for say 5 or 6 or more quarters. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION ON FOOD AND CLOTHING ITEMS 


Senator SALTONSTALL. General, you would not feel too bad if out 
of this $31 million we cut out the food and clothing with the under- 
standing that you can come back and we put in about half of what you 
put in for travel? 

General Powrexu. General Marshall, I believe, answered the food 
and clothing question. 

General Farreiy. We would feel bad. 

General MarsHatu. As to the food and clothing, that would 
naturally be agreeable to us. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. In other words, you are coming to us and 
saving that you think the House underestimated by $30,800,000. 

General MarsHALL. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. And you agree it is a possibility that you 
have overestimated by the same amount? 

General MarsHaLu. Yes, sir. We cannot guess the market nor can 
anybody else. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. If we put back half of the $10 million, you 
will not feel bad? 

General MarsHa.u. I could not answer that question. 

Senator Ferauson. He would not feel too bad on that, but what 
about the other fellow? 

General Powrtu. I believe we would be operating on a deficit. 
We do not have the authority to overexpend, as you know. 

Senator Fercuson. That is just the point. Could you not put in 
a regulation and watch it much more closely than you are watching 
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it today on this transfer from one 
in the United States? 

General PowreLu. We would love to do that 

Senator Ferauson. And not send people over who have only a short 
time to serve? 

General Powe.Lu. We will exert our best efforts. However, we have 
few people to accomplish missions all over the world. All of us, Mr. 
Chairman, are interested in those missions being done 


vlace LO another, particularly here 
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Senator Frrauson. What would be wrong about putting a rul 
into effect where they do not have gasoline in these other countries 
with American cars driving all over the streets—that they cannot 
transport automobiles across. 

General PowrLi. Mr. Chairman, some years ago 

Senator Frrcuson. I know how these people feel about Americans 
driving cars in foreign countries. 

General Powr._. Some years ago I believe such a provision was 
put in the appropriation act. The Congress repealed it after trying 
it a year. Briefly it means this. In these areas, due to the places 
we live—we do not build a new city where we are within walking 
distance of the necessities of life—we live where the buildings are 

Senator Frrauson. A lot of these people live right in Tokyo or the 
German cities. 

General PowE.u. Yes, sir. Tokyo is one of the largest cities in the 
world. There is no public transportation available to them 

Senator Ferauson. Wait a minute. One of the best public trans 
portations is by train in Tokyo. 





GERMAN 





TRANSPORTATION CASE CITED 





General Power. Not from the living areas down to the shopping 
areas. ‘They have a wonderful interurban system. I might give you 
a little of my experience in Germany, if you will pardon the personal 
reference. Right after World War II when dependents were first 
authorized to come to Germany, very few automobiles were there 
There were none on the market to buy, and there were some now 
being sold by the post exchange, as you know. ‘There was no way for 
these people to go to a doctor, to buy their food, to go to church, to 
take the children to school, and it was necessary for us to improvise 
Government transportation operated by the Army to ac — lish that 
As the automobiles began to arrive in the area, we found it took less 
people, and that it actually cost the taxpayer less money to ies thes 
people to operate their own transportation. 

Senator Fercuson. Yes, but that cost taxpayers the money to get 
the cars over and bring them back. Have you ever tried sending 
people abroad that did not have families and concentrating on those? 

General PowxE.u. No, sir, we have not tried concentrating on them 
to the exclusion of everybody else. 

Senator Frerauson. In other words, you are sending bachelors 
abroad. 

General Powe... Yes, sir; they all go and through many years in 
the Army, Senator Ferguson, I have found, particularly while 1 was 
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one, that a bachelor usually gets the worst detail, and I do not believe 
it is fair 

Senator Frercuson. The taxpayer does not have to pay so much 
for his furniture and his wife and all his children. Is there any work 
done on that? , 

General Powe.i. Yes, sir. We will again look into it. I have 
already given those instructions. However, there are many things 
to consider. In the first place, by reason of health you must rotate 
people in places like the tropics. Where there is unpleasant or 
dangerous duty, I believe everyone should share the burden. I am 
sure you agree, sir. 

Finally, we must move the people so they are released from the 
Army and another person with the particular qualification or skill 
in this big organization must take his place. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Frrcuson. Are there any other questions? If not, we 
thank you. 

MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, ARMY 


(P. 10, line 21 
$4950, 400, 000 
1953 revised appropriation s or minus transfers 372, 116, 787 


t, 
1, 
1954 estimate 3, 999, 504, 000 
i, 
t, 
i, 


1953 appropriation Ss 


1954 revised estimate 720, 000, 000 
House co:nmittee 329, 594, 000 
House floor 329. 594. 000 


(House hearings, p. 616) 


The Departm«e nt of the Army requests the following amendm«e nt: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 10, line 21: Strike out ‘$4,329,594,000"’ and insert in lieu thereof 
$4,479, 404,000 an increase of $149,810,000 over the House approved amount 
and $240,59:),000 below the revised estimate 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Restoration of this amount will (a) correct obvious errors of committee inter 
pretation o the items contained in maintenance and operations versus othe! 
appropriations, (+) provide funds for overhead expense for operation. of the 
clothing and equipment division of the Army stock fund and permit reimburse- 
ment to that fund without loss to its capitalization, (c) provide for continuing 
Fort Slocu’ 1 operation, and (d) restoration of the $45 million cut applied by 


the committee to the appropriation but not to any specific area. 
HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMED 


See attached detail. 
HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


On page 20 of the House report it is stated that committee files indicate that 
Fort Slocum is an expensive and ineflicient operation, while on page 21 the report 
SAaVS 

Che cor ttee recommendations are based on certain generalities * * * such 
as an amount of $1,491,000 resulting from the closing of Fort Slocum, N. Y., as 
discussed previously in connection with the appropriation ‘Military personnel, 
Army.’ ”’ 

Amount of restoration requested, $1,491,000. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF THE PROPOSED R 


Based on a recent inve stigation of Fort Sl 
the Department of Deter se, It is believed 
ated at this post may not be operatin 
s(" 10018 should be retained. An 1th) 
t Slocum and will make recomme 
iether the installations should be retai 
promote more efficient operation S| 
yuld be closed and the schools moved « 
ill be put in reserve 
his post is unusually well suited for 
classined nature and is being currently ¢ 
ith reference to metropolitan New York 
as follows 1) a school for chaplain tre 
presence of some of our most outstanding 
Information School (which turnishes the 
the public information and troop infor 
four services) benefits materially by the 


if ipal news me j a 
It is imperative that there be an Armed Forces 


it be at kort Slocum or at some other locat 


investment which has already been at 
and the cost of moving the schools to 
the amount deleted by the House be 

the Secretary of Defense to take the 


survev mentioned above 


HOUSE COMMITTE!H 


Page 21—“Forces and facilities: Reductior 000 
directed at quartermaster items which were four 
ing an excessive stock fund load factor which 


{mount of restoration requested, $32,835,000 


a riFICATION 


Funds requ ted are con umptior funds to be 
from the clothing and equipage division of the 
year L954. Actual procurement of the iten 
completed or is well underway Stocks 
a future date are capitalized as assets of the 
Prices used in the budget estimates were 
through April 1953 Chey represent the be 
the fiscal year 1954. Without these funds, 
stock fund for the full cost of items wi a 
sets of the fund. Such action, based on 
aud definite indication of declining p :4 

‘has been reduced from 6 percent in fiscal! 

‘Transportation, a fixed charge, accour 
ent evaluation and reco nputation t 
be used iscal year 1954 
s whic » incurred 
tored. 

Hit 2 COMMITTEE 


Page No. 21 The committee proposed 
mates for project ‘Depot maintenance, 
productivity during the fiscal year 1952, 
rhe continuation of employee productivity 
1952 should result in the savings indicated and 
civilian employment by approximately $5,400 

Amount of restoration re quested, $15,425,000. 
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proposed 


\ he by the above chart the personnel for fiscal year 1954 is 51 percent of 
that for fiscal year 1952, whereas the workload for fiscal vear 1954 is 58 percent 
load for fiscal vear 1952. This increase in productivity is noteworthy 

ype of equipment to be rebuilt in fiscal year 1954 will consist of more 

type equipment and less clothing and equipment. The reduction of 
,425,000 to this program will result in equipment at replacement valuation of 
$87,614,000 not being furnished to meet the Army program for fiscal year 1954 


S15 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


The committee was not particularly impressed by the presenta 


for the procurement of concurren pare part On the basis 


committee, a decrease of $55 million is recommended in both 


the cone nt ares program and in the inventory availabilities set aside for 


M DAP 


Amount of oration requested, $55 million 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMEI 


no funds included in this project for procurement of concurrent 
part testimony referring to concurrent parts Was intended as informatior 
only, and not as a justification for fund In connection with the procurement of 
concurrent spare parts with P. and P. funds: Such parts are purchased con 
currently with the end item in accordance with policy established by the Secretar) 
of Defense which policy provides tor parts to support the initial issue of equipmen 
until parts experience is developed adequately to enable parts support to be 
provided through normal methods, one facet of which is that parts will be pur 
hased with M. and O. 1413 fund 

2. There are no funds included in this project for procurement of parts for tl 

MDA program \ program for bulk shipment of parts, no longer required by the 
(Army, to MDAP recipients amounting to approximately $400 million was estab- 
lished earlier this year. Parts in the amount of approximately $150 million have 


r 


been shipped against this program with the balance to be delivered by the end ol 
fiscal vear 1954 It will be noted that the reduction from $708 million in fiseal 
vear 1953 to $422 million in fiscal year 1954 more than covers the parts to be 
delivered against this program during fiscal year 1954 Anv World War II vehiel 
parts exc to current MDAP requirements will be shipped at a later date, a 
firm requirements develop or will be disposed of through normal disposal pr 

cedure \nv funds realized from disposal action is placed into * General receipts 

and will 1 be treated as a reimbursement to this project As an offset against 
the $400 million programed for shipment to the MDA program, Department of 
the Army was given obligational authority in a like amount against M DAP fund 

Contracts for parts required by the Army have been negotiated and this amour 

is re in estimated dues in. Therefore, the Army has already shown as an 
asset ew parts being procured with funds derived from sale of excess parts to 
MDAP 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 
Pages 20 through 23: Maintenance and operations, Army: 


dentifiable reductions 345, 347, 000 


Stated reduction $390, 406, 000 
I 


Not identifiable 15. 059. 000 
15, 059, 000 


Amount of restoration requested 
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JUSTIFI 

analvsis of tl nittee report indicated that ; 7,000 
luetions The remaining amount of $45,059,000 

the-board cut The fig 

onsidered t represent ar 

nee and operatio ; 

noted on page 22 the 
maintenance wit] 
d elsewhere they ho 
of the Army to con 
large extent, mnullifie 


phy ! 
j by the 


Che assumptions and conditior ‘ ’ ade — 
changed, and therefore t! nates are st considered valid Peespy 


the reduction was get 9,059,000, 


identified by activity 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF M AND O. FUND 


General Farrecy. I would like next to discuss the maintenance and 
yperations appropriation. General Colglazier will discuss that 

General Couaiazier. | believe the first project is General Mar- 
shall’s project 1100, “Forces and facilities.” 


CLOTHING AND EQUIPMEN' 


General Marsuauu. Of the total amount shown in the budget 
Mr. Chairman, there is a reduction of $32,835,000 in the first: project 
to cover organizational clothing and equipment. The same effect 
applies to this particular part of clothing and equipment as did to 
the other. In other words, the cut was made on the basis of a 1-p¢ 
cent drop in the markup and a reduction in prices. The same factors 
apply to the both cases 

Senator Frerauson. Do you buy this through what is known as 
the fund? 

General Marsuauy. Army stock fund; yes, sir 

Senator Frrauson. Do you buy for all the agencies? 

General MarsHauu. No, sir. In the field of textiles, the purchas- 
ing is done by the Armed Services Textile and Apparel Procurement 
Agency in New York. 

Senator Ferauson. And they procure yours? 

General MarsHauu. Yes, sir 

Senator Ferauson. As well as the others. 

General MarsHauu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. Any other questions? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. The same situation applie 
too, does it not? 

General MarsuHauu. Yes, 
equipage. However, if i 
that could be readily overe 

Senator Ferauson. Do 
some money if you purchas 


General MARSHALL. 1] ruld 


enough about the operation of 


know in this organization about 
\rmy. 
Senator Ferauson. The Navy and Mar 


they were allowed to buy on their own 
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General MarsHauu. I am placing the commanding general of that 
installation in a rather tough spot because he happens to be a Quarter 
master officer. 

Mr Py ARSON, | think we could S2.\ that if has not been as SUCCESS 
ful as the Munitions Board thought’it would be. 


PHILADELPHIA MATERIAL PURCHASE CASE CITED 


Senator FerGuson. One of the officers cited where they had bought 
material from a certain firm in Philadelphia—he named it—and they 
always bought it as much as a dollar a yard less. When the new 
Board started buying, they do not buy it from the firm, they let the 
contracts, and the material is shipped somewhere, and it has to be 
repacked and sent to the Marines. 

Mir. Pearson. Without endorsing of course the facts of that case, 
which | do not know about, in principle the theory of joint buying 
as representing opportunities for economical procurement has not 
demonstrated in experience the hopes that those who created it had. 

Senator Fercuson. As I understand it, you are going to do away 
with the Board buying this and have a Secretary now in charge to 
look over it. 

Mr. Pearson. The Munitions Board has been abolished, sir. An 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Supply and Logistics has been 
established. 

Senator Ferauson. Is there anybody here that represents the 
agency? 

Commander LaBonre. I do not represent the agency. I am on 
the staff of the Office of the Secretary of Defense which deals with 
coordinated procurement matters 

Senator Fercuson. Are you studying this matter to see whether or 
not something can be done to save some money? 

Commander LaBonrsr. Yes, sir. That matter has been under 


study since the inception of the agency. Although no specific dollars 
and cents figures have been deve lope d “S to this time, since the ¢ agency 
has been in operation less than a year, it is planned that on October 


an on-the-spot reappraisal is being ods of the agency up in New 
York, at which time we hope that we will be able to get reliable 
figures which will mean something. 

As it is now, procurements that were made 2, 3, or 4 years ago had 
no meaning when they are compared against figures of today. Market 
conditions were different, economic conditions were different, the 
size of the procurements unconsolidated were different. It is in my 
opinion a noncomparable basis on which to attempt an evaluation of 
the procurement operation of this agency. 

Senator Fereuson. Is there anything else you wanted to add? 

General CoueLazier. Not on that. I was going to the next 
project. 

DEPOT MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Chairman, the Army is seeking restoration in subproject 1412, 
“Depot maintenance,”’ under “Maintenance and operation,” of the 
full reduction of $15,425,000. 

In making the reduction the House committee reported ‘the 
continuation of employee productivity at more nearly the level 
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achieved in 1952 should result in the savings indicated and in a decrease 

requirement for civilian employment by approximately 5,400.” 
Unfortunately, I think in this particular subproject our backup 

was rather complex, so that the review included only one of the items 


The application of the House policy statement would mean that the 
Army should add 6,000 man-years to the original Army request 
rather than a decrease of 5,400 as stated 

The 1954 productivity as estimated against the actual 1952 exper 
ence shows a productivity increase of 20 percent per man-veatl it 
must be recognized that in this particular program that 83 percent 


ot the workload is reoccurring depot maintenance, of material in the 
hands of troops, and if pot accomplishe ad sW ill require the procuremy nt 
of new equipment 

The issue of new equipment from the depots would be at t 
of $6 of expense to $1 saved; we feel that in this particular area, the 
economical solution would be to restore the reduction. 


} t 
I i 


REDUCTION IN MAN-YEARS 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Why do you reduce the man-years in 1954 
from 1952 by half? I do not quite understand that You are say- 
ing that half as many man-years will give you a greater productivity 
per man, but why do you reduce the man-years estimate? 

General CoLGLazier. Because, sir, this program in past years had 
in it the rebuild of a great deal of World War Il equipment. That 
backlog has practically been eliminated, so that for 1954, 83 percent 
is in the field of reoccurring maintenance 

Senator SALTONSTALL. What you are saying is that if we put on 
this $15 million, you will have more material with which to make 
the man-hours effective? 

General CoLGuazier. It means, sir, that we will rebuild for reissue 
to troops. Without this money it would have to be deadlined wait 
ing for funds and in turn we would have to issue new equipment 
from our depots. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is what I mean. 

General CoLGLazier. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONsTALL. But that means material. You have the 
men in the Army, so to speak, who are getting their pay and so on, 
and what you have to do is to give them matetials to work with so 
that they can fix over ar old automobile, we will say, or something 
of that kind. 

USE OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


General Coia.iazier. Most of the labor here, sir, is civilian em- 
ployees. 

Senator Frrauson. So if you cut down on this, you will have less 
civilian employees. 

General CoLGLazier. At the same time we will have more procure- 
ment, because we consider in our procurement program the avail- 
ability of this rebuild as an asset and our figures have shown that 
that costs us about $1 to rebuild a $6 asset. 
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OVERHAULING OF CARS 


Senator FrrGuson. Is that true down in your station at Atlanta 
where vou overhaul those cars? Was not it costing more than you 
could vO oul and buy secondhand cars anid have them overhauled in 
private commercial garages? 

General CotGiazier. The policy would be, sir, if the cost of over- 
haul was greater than the value to be obtained, the equipment would 
not be rebuilt. 

Senator Frerauson. Is it not true that when you people take these 
things in and have them overhauled, you just overhaul the whole 
thing? You tear it all down and rebuild it. You do not use any 
discretion in what should be repaired? And that is what the House 
1S trying to strike out. 

General CoLtGiazier. No, sir. I feel from their wording that they 
felt that the man-year productivity in this area was estimated at les: 
for 1954 than the actual experience for 1952. 

Senator Fercuson. What is this total that you are asking? 

General Coteiazier. The total amount involved in this subproject 
is $158.944.000. 

Senator Fercuson. How much did the House take out? 

General CoLGiazier. $15,425,000. 

Senator Ferauson. Are there any questions? If not, will you 
continue? 

PROCUREMENT OF SPARE PARTS 


General CoLteiazier. The next matter is the procurement of spare 
parts, subproject 1413, of the maintenance and operation appropri- 
ation. In this particular project, there was a reduction of $55 million 
which was attributed to the procurement of concurrent spare parts 
and the fact that the inventory availability set aside for MDAP had 
not been considered. 

The funds for the concurrent spare parts do not lie in this appro- 
priation. Concurrent spare parts are procured with the P. and P. 
appropriation and for 1954 we are requesting only a total of $70 million 
in that particular area. 

The backup sheets that were furnished in this particular project 
included all spare parts and as a matter of mnformation we showed the 
concurrent spares. I think for that reason there was a conclusion 
drawn that there was actual procurement of concurrent spares in this 
particular project. 

In the area of MDAP, there is a certain amount of the nonapplicabl 
parts which were taken out of our inventory for shipment to MDAP 
But the expected reimbursement from MDAP was considered as a 
funded asset for the Army requirement. So in fact this reduction on 
the basis that it was made would leave us in the position where ws 
do not have sufficient spares. As you will recall, in our initial pre- 
sentation, we called attention to the fact that our expected issues in 
1954 of recurring spare parts was $1,272,000,000. 


senator FerGt SON These are spare parts on what? 


1) 


: : a ‘ ; : 

General CoLGLazierR. On all equipment, sir. sut against an issue 
} } ° . ora. tn Th oe " " ing @ nilli r 
demand ot over a pilllon dollars, we are req esting S488 million OT 
only 38 percent of our issue demand. The balance is the reduction 
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Senator Ferecuson. Are any of these parts that you could use that 
\IDAP is not ready for? You are sending these parts over, and if 
there are any alterations they are going to be useless and then you 
ould use them. 

General CoLeLazier. The maintenance parts, sir, that are set 
aside for MDAP are principally the parts for World War II equipment 
which, of course, is going out of the United States Army system. We 
have set aside approximately $400 million of those parts for MDAP 
We have shipped through 1953 I think about $150 million of that total 
of $400 million. So we have a remaining set-aside of about $250 
million. Those parts would not be required by the United States 
\rmy for its maintenance. 

SPARE PARTS IN WAREHOUSES 

senator Ferra SON. How much have you in spare parts in ware 
houses here in America? You have about $700 million, do vou not? 

General CoLGiazier. Our total asset availability estimated at the 
nd of fiscal year 1953 of active parts was $1,284 million 

Senator Frravson. How much of that is to be shipped overseas? 

General Co.ieGiazter. That is the estimated inventory of the 
United States. 

Senator Ferauson. But in addition, do you not have set aside a 
ertain amount to send overseas? You have sent over about $400 
million, and you have about $700 million here in warehousing 

General Go.iGuiazier. The $400 million I mentioned were the 
\IDAP shipments of which we had shipped $150 million and where 
we had approximately $250 million remaining set aside. 

Senator Frerauson. And not $700 million? 

j NONAPPLICABLE PARTS 
| 


General CoLtGiazirr. No, sir. In addition to the $250 million, we 
have a balance of $422 million of what we call nonapplicabl 

Senator Frirauson. How many have you of nonapplicable parts? 

General CoLGLazier. $422 million. 

Senator FerGuson. That is practically half a billion dollars’ worth 

General Coie.iazier. That is right. 

Senator Ferauson. How do you get those parts? 

General CoLteLazier. Most of those parts were generated from 
World War II procurement. 

Senator Fercuson. What was generated by procurement since thet 
by mistake and otherwise? 

General CoLaiazier. I would have to get you the figure, sir, on the 
total procurement since Korea started. 

Senator SauronstaLt. Why should not that $422 million be 
scrapped? 

General CoLGLazier. Some of it will be scrapped, Senator. How- 
ever, there are parts in that that are nonapplicable to present year 
requirements. We are looking at fiscal 1954, but it would be appli- 
cable to 1955 and succeeding years. 

Senator Ferauson. You mean you have made parts for things that 
you are not going to acquire for another whole vear, for 1955 and the 
succeeding year? 


parts 
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General ConGLazier. These parts, sir, were procured during 
World War II for the most part. ‘There would be no point in disposing 
of them if we had a reasonable assurance of their use in 1 or 2 suc 
ceeding years 

Senator Fereuson. Is there reasonable ground to believe that they 
will be used in 1955 and 1956? I thought vou just told us a little 
while ago that as far as the American Army was concerned, we had 
no World War Il material. 

General CoLGuazirer. | said for the main part we were getting it 
out of our system so that the 400 million we had set aside for shipment 
to MDAP were not required. The residual amount of the 422 million 
could be required, 


Senator Frerauson. But you say we don’t need it now. How 
would it be that we would need it in 1955 and succeeding years? 

General CoLavazier. Because we have moved out of that particula 
erouping, sir, the amount that we contemplate using in 1954. It was 


included in the amount that I gave you of active stocks which would 


he available Lo Us. 


STOCK CONTRO 


Senator Ferauson. Do vou feel you really have control of these 
stocks? | mean, that you know what vou have? Do you ever gel 
ut in the field to look at these stocks and examine them? Every 
now and then we get reports that they have 2 years’, 5 years’, and w 
get reports of 100 years’ supply. 

Gre} eral (“OLGLAZIER The re is ho question but that the spare part 
area is a very troublesome and critical area. However, there have 
been very active steps taken during the past year to reduce the stock- 


, . ‘ 
age | think when you consider the fact that our estimate is $488 
million of new money and we expect our issues to be 3 times that ' 
| \ 
amount, that we are making progress. What we are actually saying | 


is that two-thirds of our requirement for 1954 will come from those 
stocks 

Mr. Pearson. More exaetly, will come from those stocks or things 
presently on order, which makes a different picture 

Senator SALTONSTALL. What you are trying to do is to estimate an 
inventory of just under a billion dollars, is that right? 


PARTS INVENTOR) 
Mr. Pearson. In the aggregate if we were to be asked the question 
ol w hether we could or could not improve our control over the procure 
ment of spare parts, the Army would have to reply that we believe 
sincerely that we can improve our control. We believe that our 
spare parts inventories are too heavy; that our on-order of spare 
parts is too heavy, and we are taking a number of substantial steps to 
bring those things back into better control. One evidence of this is 
that we hope that our inventory of spare parts in the continental 
United States depots will reduce during the coming fiscal vear by 
several hundreds of millions of dollars as a part of a determined 
program to accomplish that. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. What you are asking us in substance is to 
put back $55 million on a program that will be something just under a 
billion dollars and it is an estimate on your part as to just whether you 
are going to need all that money or not? 
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Mr. Pearson. That is correct If our programs are all sueeessful. 
we may be able to save that and some more. Because stocks become 
unbalanced, we must buy some things even in a program of strong 
inventory liquidation. I believe, as a merchant coming in and look 


ing at this for the first time from the outside, that the Army has 
probably a 5- to 10-year program lying ahead of it in progressive 
liquidation of its excessive spare-parts inventories. That applies 
particularly in Ordnance and Engineers 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Have you any inventory now estimated at 
better than 10 years? Without naming the part of the Armed Fore: 
| heard that there was an inventory of one stock at least of 75 years 

Mr. Pearson. I will be much less generous than that, sir, and say 
that we have stocks of many items which will last to infinity There 

no foreseeable exhaustion point 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Those stocks have been built up to the 
nfinity level and that is an error 

Ir. Pearson. Without any doubt at all. We must take those 
mistakes and, one by one, work back through the number ot chal 
nels that we have to correct them It 1 quite a sizable ta to do 
that 


PARTS ARRANGEMENT WITH CATERPILLAR CO 


With your pleasure for just a moment, I might describe what we 
did in recent weeks with the Caterpillar Co. The Army is a big 
iscr of caterpillar equipment, Wi had accumulated a stoc] n the 
Columbus Engineer Depot of caterpillar parts that was Wily beyond 
ny need we had or justification. Conferences with the Caterpillar 


l‘ractor Co. officials have led to what appears to be a form of arran 
ment, now practically concluded, in which we will utilize the stocks 


of their 325 distributive pomts im the United Siates, by which they 
will buy from us our spare parts which they can use while supplying 


is things we don’t have from their three-hundred-odd dealers in an 
rrangement which, although it is going to take 2 or 3 years to accom 
plish a balanced relationship, is pointed substantially and solidly in 
that direction. 

Senator SaLronstatL, Mr. Chairman, may I ask just one more 
question? We are talking about $55 million. You are trying to 
get on the basis of control in the armed services a control of this 
inventory ? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. And really youl estimates now are a cood 
guess, but not a guess based on experience? 

Mr. Pearson. Not reliable enough to embark on a full year of 
such limited buying. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. If we included some statement to the effect 
that this is an initial experience and it is your guess as near as you can 
make it and nothing more than that—you could come back and run 
out—why could we not cut this $55 million right now 

Mr. Pearson. I think the Army would not object to such a pro- 
cedure as that. 

Senator Ferauson. It looks to me as if that would handle the thing 
because you have a billion or two in the warehouse. What do you 
have on order? 
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| 
Mr. Pearson. I don’t have the figures in mind, but it is a very 
substantial amount. 
Senator Frircuson. If you have the money, there is a tendency 
there to want to spend it. 
Mr. Pearson. That is correct. 
Senator Fercuson. That is just human nature. 
Mr. Pearson. That is correct. The tendency to buy is strong. 
EXCESS BLADES FOR SCRAPERS 


Senator Fercuson. You bet it is strong. I think your caterpillar 
buying is an example. I know when we were in Columbus one time 
back with the Truman committee we found how many years of blades 
they had for scrapers, and it was just enormous. 

Mr. Pearson. I think they are probably all still there, too, 

Senator Fercuson. They probably grease them every 6 months. 

General CoLGiazier. May | go ahead with the next project? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes; what is the next item? 


CLOSING OF FORT SLOCUM 


General CoLteLazier. The next item is the question of the closing 
of Fort Slocum, for which the House recommended a reduction of 
$1,491,000. We are requesting a restoration of $1,491,000. The 
House position was based on the fact that Fort Slocum was not being 
used on an efficient basis; that the number of people present at the 
Armed Forces Information School did not warrant the retention 
of the fort. 

There are two angles to this, sir. The first is that Fort Slocum 
is being studed now as a location for a classified project; but, in 
addition to that, the Army feels that Fort Slocum should be con- 
sidered as a continuing base for the Information School. Genera] 
Hartness, from the Department of Defense, is better able to discuss 
that than I. 

General Harrness. I should like to put this proposition from the 
standpoint of the Department of Defense on a compromise basis 
We believe, as a result of visits by senior members of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, that perhaps the Information School and also 
the Chaplains’ School, which is an Army installation, may not have 
been operated most effectively. We believe that perhaps the over- 
head has been too great for the number of students. But we also 
believe, and believe very strongly, that the Information School is an 
extremely important cog in our scheme and program of information 
and education 

RESTORATION FOR FORT SLOCUM 


Believing that, and recognizing fully the exceedingly fine organiza- 
tional setup that exists at Fort Slocum, the amount of money which 
has been placed there, the cost to the American taxpayer which has 
already accrued at Fort Slocum, we propose—and we trust this 
committee will agree with it—that this amount of $1 million plus 
be replaced in the appropriation account pending the study by a 
senior committee of unbiased individuals to determine whether or 
not Fort Slocum and its housed units for the Information School and 
the Chaplains’ School should be retained at Fort Slocum. 
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Senator Ferauson. If you did not retain them there, where could 
you put them and conduct them more economically? 

General Hartness. That I cannot answer, Senator. That is the 
question which we would like this committee to study and to ree- 
ommend upon, and based upon those recommendations that the 
secretary of Defense either decide to close Fort Slocum or to retain 
it and what savings, any or all if made, be returned to the reserve 

We believe strongly that Fort Slocum at this moment should not 
be closed. The Information and Education School as a major fune- 
tion at that post should remain in existence 

Senator FrrGuson. What is the cost to run those schools? 


General HAarrness. The Chaplain’s School I cannot answer 
INFORMATION SCHOOL 


The Information School, which has LWO parts really the pubhie 
nformation portion and the information and education portion 
have a budget of $188,000 a year. Of that budget, $157,000 is for 
the hire of civilian employees ot which the re are 41 for fiscal vear 
1954. The remaining $2,000 are for printing and other similar serv- 
ces to maintain the school in operation 

Senator FrerGuson. If vou keep it open, how much can you cut 
down on it? You say it has not been operated economically. What 
can you do with it? 

General Harrness. That is another situation and another problem 
which we want this committee to look into 

Senator Ferauson. You are down there now? You have charge 
of it, what do you think you can do? 

General Harrness. I can not pinpoint the numbers that I can cut 
down. | believe this: | was up there 2 weeks ago, the onlv visit | 
made to the school since I have been in this position and it is my 
belief that the overhead can be reduced. It is my belief that the 
student personnel ean be increased, and increased without any serious 
travel cost or other major costs except of a minor nature 


STUDENT DEMAND 


Senator Frercuson. Is there a demand that you need the students? 

General HartNness. There is a very great demand for information 
and educational students and information students in the service. 
These students who come to the school consist of both officers and 
enlisted men. The numbers are approximately even—not in the 
enlisted men and officers but in the two portions of the school. When 
I was up there some 2 weeks ago, the enrollment was as follows: In 
the public information course, officers, 56; enlisted men, 121; or a 
total of 177. 

In the information and education course, 30 officers and 140 en- 
listed men, or a total of 170, or a grand total student enrollment of 
347. These students go back to their units where they serve in the 
information and education program of the Army. 

Senator Fercuson. How long do they stay at this school? What 
is the length of the course? 
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LENGTH OF COURSES 


General Harrness. There are four different courses which operate 
at the school. The public information officers course has a duration 
of 8 weeks. There are six classes a year for this course. 

The public information enlisted course is 6 weeks. There are 
eight classes a vear for that. 

The information and education course for officers is 6 weeks, 8 
classes. The information and education enlisted course is 6 weeks of 
8 classes a year. 

Senator Fmrauson. How long has this school been there? 

General Hartrness. This school has been at Fort Slocum approxi 
mately not quite 2 vears 

Senator FrrGcuson. Where was it before that? 

General HartNess. It was at Carlisle Barracks, which is now the 
home of the Army War College 

Senator Ferauson. Does the War College take all of Carlisle? 

General Hartness. I have not been there. 

General FARRELL. Yes, sir, it does. 

Senator Ferauson. Did you move from Washington? i 

General Harrness. The National War College is in Washineton. 
The Army War College is in Carlisle. 

Senator Frerauson. How long has it been there? 

General Harrness. The Army War College has been at Carlisle 
since 1950 or 1951. The first operation was at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans., and stayed ns a year until Carlisle Barracks was made 
ready for the War College and the Information and Education 
School moved from Carlisle Barracks to Fort Slocum. 

Senator Ferguson. There is nothing else at Slocum except these 
training schools? 

PRESENT USE OF FORT SLOCUM 


General Hartness. The only two training agencies at Fort Slocum 
are the Information School and the Chaplains School. 

Senator Frrauson. Is that all that is there? 

General Hartness. And the post personnel who must maintain 
the post. 

Senator Ferauson. But that is all that is there? 

General Harrness. At present. As General Colglazier mentioned, 
there is under consideration a classified project. 

Senator Ferauson. You say that it is operated expe nsive ‘ly. Could 
you get along with a million dollars on it and keep it open? 

General Hartness. | cannot answer that, Senator. My concern 
is principally with the school. I doubt it very much, but | cannot 
answer that question. 

Senator Ferauson. Will you answer it, General? 

General CoLeiazier. As I understand it, the question is restoration 
of 1 million of the cut. It would have to be on a reduced basis, but 
I am sure we could get along. 

Senator SatronstTaLL. The General has been up against our 
Armed Services Committee on another educational matter with some 
difficulty on increased costs _ so on. 

General Hartness. Yes, si 
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REDUCTION OF ESSENTIAL CLASSES 


Senator SALTONSTALL. I am very interested in the subject of educa- 
tion. We don’t want to be too rough on officers in education, and 
soon. If wecut down to $1 million, you say we could get along, would 
that mean cutting out any of the essential classes that would benefit 
the bovs? 

General Hartness. May I answer it this way, Senator Salton- 
stall? From our budget point of view, our budget being $188,000 
for the Information School, if we get that $188,000, we can get along 

Senator SALTONSTALL, So that if we put it at $1 million and you 
use some of your funds that you have in other accounts to keep the 
ball rolling, you could get by? That is a very honest statement, if 
vou say that. 

General HartrNness. May I elaborate a bit on that? The carrying 
agency for the Information School is the Department of the Army 
In other words, their budget is the one that carries the Information 
School and it is from that budget that we must get this $188,000. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. If we were to give you a million for Fort 
Slocum and then you got down on your hands and knees to this othe 
agency for S$188.000. that will cet you DY ¢ 

General HartNness. Yes; $188,000 for our budgetary purposes will 
satisfy us. 

Senator FmrGuson. You can certainly get $188,000 out of a million 

General Hartness. The Chaplains School enters this picture, but 
that is an Army matter. 

Mr. LaCrosse. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add that the cost 
of maintaining the installation is the principal issue here. 

Senator Ferauson., Can you cut down the cost of the installation? 
The so-called standby stuff in many cases can be cut. 


MAINTENANCE OF FERRYBOAT 


Mr. LaCrosse. The type of installation and the fact that it is on 
an island requires that we spend roughly $200,000 a year to maintain 
the ferryboat service in the conduct of the schools. 

Senator Ferguson. Cut out one ferry. 

Mr. LaCrosse. I think we can make an effort to reduce the cost 
from that standpoint. We have standardized costs. The installation 
must be heated and maintained. There are roads to be kept up and 
the engineers have made every effort to keep this cost down to the 
barest minimum possible. 

Senator Ferauson. Then isn’t this proof that you ought to close 
the thing and move your agency somewhere else where it can be eco- 
nomically run? Why should you pay $200,000 a vear for ferryboats? 
That probably does not cover the depreciation on the boats 

Mr. Pearson. I think the Army position would be to accept your 
viewpoint on this and make a sincere effort to get along with it, with 
the committee previously discussed to really examine at the grass- 
roots to decide whether we need it at all. 

General Farreti. We have a considerable investment here and 
we would not want to drop this arbitrarily. We would want to do as 
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General Hartness said because the investment represents a rood deal 
of money 

Senator Ferauson. But it ought to be used efficiently. 

General Farre.u. Yes. 

Senator Frerauson. The next item. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION BUDGE’ 


General CoLtGiazier. | believe there is another point I should cover 
in connection with maintenance and operation. The total House 
reduction in maintenance and operation was $390 million. The 
specific reductions which have been identified total $345 million 
The re mainder, $45 million, appears to be a veneral across the-board 
reduction. A reduction of $45 million would have to be applied 
against the larger budget activities within the appropriation, such as 
forces and facilities, supply distribution, and installation support 
against which there have been specific cuts which we have discussed 
with you previously. ‘The Army requests restoration of the $45 mil- 
lion unspecified cut, This request is based upon the fact that the 
cost of maintenance and operation is almost entirely dependent upon 
two factors; the first is the size of the Army, the second the demands 
of combat. It is assumed that the committee did not contemplate 
reducing the Army strength. The demands of combat must be met. 
It was assumed for budget purposes that combat would continue in 
fiscal 1954 at about the same level as it was in fiscal 1953. The revised 
estimate as presented to the Congress during the month of June 
represents the amounts required for the proper support of the Army 
and meet the combat needs. There have been no changes in the basic 
assumptions or cost factors on which the budget was compiled. An 
overall reduction not specific in nature will require that arbitrary 
reductions will be assessed against maintenance programs without 
regard to operational requirements. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I have been reading here, you gentlemen 
ask $150 million more. On ‘your clothing we all agreed, as I listened 
to it, that $32,835,000 can be omitted as a deficiency item. On the 
$55 million for parts for repairs, that is a guess, and on Fort Slocum 
you could cut it down to a million. If we took $12 million more out 
of this $45 million which is unspecified, we could cut from your 
request $100,326,000 and leave you $50 million—for your depot 
maintenance, $15,400,000, a million for Fort Slocum, and $33 million 
overall which could be put anywhere. 

Mr. Pearson. | believe the Army would accept your judgment in 
that sense. 

Senator SALToNsTALL. I am just asking as one member of the 
committee. I don’t know whether the chairman agrees with that or 
not. 

Senator Ferauson. Of course, I think we ought to discuss this 
with the House to know about this $45 million. 

General CoLtGtazier. There is nothing we can attribute it to, sir. 
We have searched the report, 

Senator Frerauson. We might ask them and find out what they 
claimed for it. 

Is there anything more? 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, ARMY 


1953 appropriation 4440. 000. 000 
1953 revised appropriat on pl is or minus transfer 4 700, 000 
1054 estimat« 17 O00 OOO 
1954 revised estimate 70. OOO. O00 
llouse committee 545. 000. 000 
lilouse floor 45 OOO OOO 


(House hearings, p. 1575 
Phe Departinent of the Army reque t the followi a ( Cl 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 13, line 19: Strike out ‘‘No part of any funds her appropria ‘ 

d to maintain or aid in maintaining a tire-test raciit r ar yf 1 
ervices of the Army at any place within or without the continenta rf 
United States either directly or in collaboration with ar other departmer yI 
ageney of the Government or with any private concer uh Linsert il i thereo! 
No part of this appropriation shall be used for t res in collabora 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation or any othe overnmental a 


de of the De partment of Defense 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMI 

The amendment permits the complete and necessary evalua 
ment of military-type tires and proof and acceptance test of la 
order 

HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 
Che committee specifically directs that the An ease making ava 

funds, either from this appropriation title or fro inv other, for 
the tire-testing program now underway at Camp Bu I or a ‘ 
activity whether or not jointly sponsored lest Oo lid lit toa 

it the operation wa Unnecessary 

JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 

The Army has acc pted the Ee committee report on tire te ( 
Bullis, Tex., to the extent of withdrawing forthwith from the collabora I 
gram with the Reconstruction Finance Corporation at Camp Bull 

The Army considers that military tires must undergo some spe¢ 

pplement normal commercial testing for the foll 

a) Many types of tires to meet combat need re pl red 
tary design specifications 

6) Guaranties from tire manufacturers ad Ot cover se re i 
ind operational conditions under which military tires are ed 

Design specifications must be developed to obtai proved 1 , 

formance and greater economy (including higher synthetic rubber « 

d Determination must be made that manufacturer have tisfac 
military specifications 

The Army plans to ao only the minimum at t of testing justified | 
requirements and plans to utilize to the maximum extent practicabl 


mercial tire industry 


General Farre ty. There are two more items. With your permis 
sioh, we will go to the Research and Development Section which is 
not a matter of money but a matter we would like to bring to your 
attention. 
General Simon. 
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General Stmon. Sir, the Department of the Army requests an 
amendment to the Department of the Army Research and Develop- 
ment, page 13, line 19, to strike out 


No part of any funds herein appropriated shall be used to maintain or aid in main 
taining a tire-testing facility for any of the technical services of the Army at any 
place within or without the continental limits of the United States either directly 
or in collaboration with any other department or agency of the Government 
with any private concern 


or 


and insert in lieu thereof 


No part of this appropriation shall be used for testing tires in collaboration with 
the Reeonstruction Finance Corporation or any other agency outside the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The effect of the proposed amendment permits the complete and 
necessary evaluation of the development of military tires and the 
proof and acceptance test of large-scale procurement orders. The 
House committee report specifically directs that the Army cease 
making available its funds for all testing whatsoever any place. This 
was a consequence of a report submitted by the Hess committee in 
which the Hess committee I think, aimed primarily at the RFC’s 
work down there which includes part of the Army’s work. 


RFC TIRE-TESTING PLANT 


Senator Ferauson. What was the RFC doing in testing tires? 

General Simon. The RFC runs a tire testing establishment at 
Camp Bullis 

Senator Ferauson. Why? 

General Stmon. It tests civilian-type tires. 

Senator Ferauson. Yes, but why? 

General Simon. It has to do with the utilization of synthetic 
rubber and that organization may pass out of existence. 

Senator Ferauson. Then they don’t need it. 

General Simon. The RFC is passing out of existence, sir. May 
I give you the background history briefly, sir? 

Senator Fercuson. Yes. 


WORLD WAR II EXPERIENCE IN SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


General Simon. At- the beginning of World War II the Army 
found itself in a very bad position on the utili ation of synthetic 
rubber and in order to try to make large military tires the Army 
developed what we called laboratory testing facilities. I was on duty 
at the Aberdeen Proving Grounds at the time. This consisted of 
making big drums that wouid rotate the tires against the drums and 
we found to our complete discomfiture that there was no correlation 
between the laboratory test and what the tires took in service. So 
General Campbell got a committee together that has been known 
since as the Tire and Rim Committee. This committee is chair- 
maned by an Ordnance man but is composed of representatives of 
leading manufacturers of tires and rims and they advised General 
Campbell what to do. They told him that he would not find a cor- 
relation between any existing laboratory testing and service. 
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They studied terrain conditions under which Army equipment 
operates and came forward with the conclusion that it was necessary 
to test tires under the environmental conditions they would encounter 
in the field, from desert operation, rough roads, speeds and even to 
Arctic operations. Then they surveyed the conditions under which 
Army tires operated and specified the kind of testing the tire should 
have. 

The Department of Agriculture surveyed for a place in which this 
could take place and found Camp Bullis represented these conditions 
Tire testing of synthetic rubber tires for large military vehicles was 
run all during the war, but it folded up at the end of the war 

We went along with no tire testing until about 1949. We 
verv lean on research and development funds. At that time we 
hecame very apprehensive because the American tire industry had 
no interest in developing synthetic tires in large sizes 

Senator Frrauson. Did you read what one of the House Members 
aid on page 8188 of the Congressional Record? 

General Simon. I do not have that particular copy, sir, bu 
quite sure I read it all 


were 


DUPLICATION OF TIRI rESTING 


Senator Frrauson. He said they were using 284 people in this 
testing down there where private manufacturers would employ 99 

General Simon. That is correct, sir 

Senator Ferauson. And that cost $2 million to conduct in 1953 
and it would cost more than that in 1954 and that vou were performing 
duplicate and similar tests conducted by private industry on tires 
furnished to the Army and the Government whose performance is 
guaranteed by the private industry furnishing them. Why should we 
put in anv money for this kind of project? 

General Simon. I am not defending the RFC project 

Senator Fercuson. The surprising thing is that we did not find 
this before. 

General Simon. And whether they duplicate private industry or not, 
the Army phase, which was 28 percent, is not duplicated in private 
industry anywhere. 

Senator FerGuson. He says there it is. 

General Simon. I know, sir, but he is in error. I can quote to you 
from the most recent meeting of the Tire and Rim Committee which 
has on it the leading tire industry representatives in which they state 
there is no counterpart for this in industry and it will result in great 
lack of economy to the United States. 

Senator Fercuson. What do you do, drive these cars? 

General Simon. You drive military vehicles with the military tires 
on them. 

Senator Ferauson. What have you done to get the manufacturers 
of tires to change them? What has your experiment done to increase 
the efficiency of your tires? 


INCREASED TIRE MILEAGE CASE CITED 


Genera] Simon. I can give you many examples. Perhaps I will 
give you an outstanding one and that is on the 9-inch by 20 tire 
At the end of the war, through work on synthetic rubber, that tire 
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would do 16,000 miles and contained about 25 percent synthetic 
rubber. We have been back at this less than 2 vears, but we have 
succeeded by work with industry—we do no rubber research, we build 
no tires—to where we now have a 9-inch by 20 tire which does ove 
26,000 miles. 

Senator Ferauson. Jsn’t that true with all tires? 

General Sruon. No, sir. There is no synthetic content of any 
appreciable amount in any commercial tires, because as soon as you 
put synthetic in the tire it is harder to fabricate. There is plenty of 
natural rubber available today and the tire industry has no interest 
in making synthetic-rubber tires for heavy trucks. It has no interest 
in making them for the military. 

Senator Ferauson. Why do you have an interest? 

General Simon. Because we must look toward war and when the 
chips are down we will not get this natural rubber that is being used 
in commercial truck tires today. 

Senator Ferguson. You claim that this is experimental? 

General Simon. This is supporting a technique and art that is 
essential to us for war, sir 


rIRE COSTS 


Senator FerGcuson. Are you paving more for these tires than you 
would if they were made now out of regular rubber? 

General Simon. A little more, but not very much more. We aré 
guided by the counsel of industry and we have the Tire and Rim 
Committee who keep abreast of what is going on in the industry. 

Senator Frerauson. If you use this purely for military, how much 
would it cost to operate? 

General Simon. About $300,000 next year, probably $250,000 the 
followine vear and level off at about $200,000 

Senator FerGuson. What is the difference between this next vear 
and the year after? 

General Simon. The difference is that we did no work between 1946 
and 1949 and we are behind 

Senator Frerauson. What do you mean by that? 

General Stuon. | mean when we folded up in 1946 then we did no 
work in this field until 1949. When we realized the grave situation we 
faced, and the Munitions Board did too, the Secretary of Defense 
directed that the Army have the RFC do this work for them and 
combine operations down there. 


RFC PERSONNEL 


Senator Frerauson. Then you people didn’t watch it. You let that 
get out of hand and they were using 284 people where 99 could be used. 

General Stmon. No, sir. The RFC is using 284 people. 

Senator FrrGuson. Sure, but vou were really paying the bill 

General Simon. No, sir; we were paying for 28 percent of it. 

Senator Frrauson. Can it be operated on a 28 percent basis? 

General Simon. We were paying 28 percent of RFC’s cost. 

Senator Ferauson. That was still paying too much. 

General Simon. That 28 percent that we paid amounted to $324,000. 

Senator Fercuson. Then you are not going to reduce the cost? 
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General Simon. You asked me how much it would cost from now 
on and I do not have experience in operating under the Army | 
made the assumption that we could at least operate as economical! 
as the RFC did 

Senator Fercuson. We would not approve to allow you to do that 
using 284 people where 99 could do it in private industry 

General Simon. Senator, did you notice there that the comparison 
was not with an industry doing the same work? Again I do not want 
to defend RFC, but they said 99 was the largest they found in any 
tire industry 

Senator Fercuson. Where a private manufacturer for similar tests 
used 99. 

General Simon. They did not compare volume of work. They 
looked at three different tire companies and they did not consider what 
the program of those tire companies was. The program of the tire 
companies, so far as | know, may have been as great as REC 
That is not a valid comparison 

Senator Ferauson,. It states here, ‘‘Similar.”’ 


or tess 


SIMULATING COMBAT CONDITIONS 


General Simon. It means similar testing only, though. In additior 
to that, Senator, what has sharpened this matter up very much is that 
in addition to our tire testing down there we get a great deal of 
information about the vehicles It is a phase of what we call break- 
down tests. While you are running these vehicles for, let us say, 
25.000 miles over these billy coat trails, simulating combat condition 
they have been very well laid out for that—-we learn a great « 
what breaks here and there. We have been running part of t a 
\berdeen Proving Ground. We have just had an inspection te: 
come back from Korea and we found that certain parts of our two 
and a half ton trucks are breaking, particularly the cross transoms 


which shows that we must have these breakdown tests 


Senator Frerauson. Do you not have a similar thing to t] 
Aberdeen? 
General Simon. The Aberdeen course is not sever The Bi 


course is so much better, 
senator FERGI SON Then why don t you want to pul ill oul 
testing at Bullis? 
General Simon. That is precisely what I want to do 
Senator Fercuson. How much will vou save at Aberde 
General Simon. I will save some, and I will get both the breakdow) 
and rubber test combined at Jullis. 
Senator Ferauson. How much will vou save at Aberdeen? 
General Simon. I can’t give you a figure on that, sir. That is a 
thing that will have to be studied 
Senator Fercuson. We want to deduct that from your budget 
General Stmon. All I am asking is the latitude to conduct ti 
testing to mike the country safe on synthetic tires 
Senator Ferauson. You tell us how much it costs you today to 
operate these tests at Aberdeen. 
General SIMON. ] will have to get ficures on that. Sil 


T 
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Senator Freracuson. You better get them soon because we are 
getting ready to mark up. 
(The information referred Lo follows ) 


STATEMENT OF Mas. Gen. L. E. Stmon, RELATIVE TO VEHICLE DURABILIY'1 
TESTING AT ABERDEEN PROVING GROUND 


The funds expended for the vehicle durability testing at Aberdeen Proy 


Ground are included with those for other types of ordnance vehicle testing, the 
jor costs being for tanks and combat vehicle To ascertain true costs for 
niv the general purpose, wheeled vehick which can be te ed coneurrently 
with tire testing will require further study and estimation. The costs defrayed 
with research and development funds are those for repair and maintenance of 
ice gasoline, and oil The test are performed by approximately 105 
litary personnel who serve as drivers and perform field maintenance Ther 
fore the transfer of this work to a contractor operation at Camp Bulli W 
reflect no direct budgetary change It will result in increased efficiency of 
operation and the release of some military personnel for assignment to other 


CONTEMPLATED COMMERCIAL CONTRACT 


General Stmon. Incidentally, the breakdown tests at Aberdeen are 
all run by soldiers. If we are going to do the same way, we would use 
soldier labor at Bullis. We contemplate doing this by industrial 
contract under our supervision with a minimum of soldiers. We 
wanted to save soldier labor on this. 

Senator Frerauson. Then you are going to put civil service in here. 

General Stwon. No, sir. We would prefer to do this by contract. 
We have not yet approached the company. ‘The company we would 
look toward would be Southwest Research Institute because they have 
done good work for us and they are located in that area; to get them 
to take a contract to conduct this road testing where you see at pres- 
ent the RFC has a contract with another corporation and that has 
folded up and we have no funds with them. We stopped that at once 
on the Hess committee report. We would put that contract with 
industry rather than do it ourselves either with civil-service employees 
or with soldiers. We believe it can be more economically done that 
way because it is largely a scientific matter. 

Senator Ferauson. You don’t want any more funds? You want a 
language change? 

General Simon. That is right. 

General Farre.it. We want some latitude as to where and how to 
do the testing 

Senator Frerauson. I want to find out how much it is costing at 
Aberdeen. 

The bell has rung, Gentlemen. I am afraid you will have to come 
back because that is a vote. 

(Whereupon, at 5:15 p. m. Tuesday, July 7, 1953, a recess was 
taken until 2 p. m., Wednesday, July 8, 1953. 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 8, 1953 


Unirep STates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
Washington, D. C 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 2 p. m., in room 
I-39, the Capitol, Hon. Homer Ferguson, chairman of the subcom 
mittee, presiding 
Present: Senators Ferguson, Smith of Maine, Dworshak, Hayden 


MeCarran; Maybank, MeClellan, Hill, and Byrd 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Orrick OF THE SECRI rARY 


STATEMENTS OF HON. HAROLD E. TALBOTT, SECRETARY OF THE 
AIR FORCE; JAMES H. DOUGLAS, UNDER SECRETARY OF AIR 
FORCE; H. LEE WHITE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AIR FORCE; 
GEN. N. F. TWINING, CHIEF OF STAFF; TREVOR GARDNER, 
SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE; 
LT. GEN. E. E. PARTRIDGE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERA- 
TIONS; AND MAJ. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET 


Senator Frerauson. The committee will come to order. The Air 
Force is here on the reclamas at the present moment Who wants 
to be heard first? 

Secretary TaLtsorr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
in introducing the presentation of the Air Force reclamas on action 
taken in the House on the fiscal year 1954 budget, the new Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force, General Twining, and I are here to emphasize 
our feeling that restorations should be made and certain general 
provisions should be modified. For my part, | would like the com 
mittee to know that I am very keenly aware of my responsibilities as 
Secretary of the Air Force, that I feel that the reductions of $240 
million in budget estimates of $11,288 million as originally submitted 
are for the most part such as to unduly complicate the capacity of 
performing the Air Force mission. Of the $240 million we are request 
ing a restoration of $200 million. The details of our request for 
restoration will be presented to you later under the direction of 
General Asensio, the Director of budget for the Air Force 

As to the general provisions, they will for the most part be covered 
in detail in a later presentation. General Twining however, will 
indicate his expert opinion with respect to the limitations on pro- 
ficiency flying on which my observation is that it is extremely im- 


ISSO 
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portant and a matter for my particular surveillance as Secretary of 
the Air Force. 1 would suggest that General Twining make his state 
ment now and that following his statement both he and I would be 
happy to address ourselves to any questions which the committee 
might ask 

Senator Ferauson. General, we want to congratulate the service 
on having you as the new Chief of Staff. The committee, | am sure 
welcomes vou here for the first time as the Chief of Staff. We cer 
tainly would like to hear from you on this question of proficiency 
flying 

General Twinnina. | also have a statement I would like to make 
prior to that, sir 

senator Ky RGUSON Very well I would like to know also how 
you feel on the question of the amount of this budget, known as the 
Kisenhower budget, if you will give us your opinion on that at the 
same time 

ESSENTIALITY OF FUNDS 


General TwininG. First of all, Mr. Chairman, I regard it as of 
utmost importance to reinstate funds in the Air Force budget in 
accordance with the recommendation presented by the Secretary of 
the Air Force through the Department of Defense 

In connection with asserting the essentiality of these funds I think 
it appropriate to say a few words about my position with respect to 
the Air Foree budget as this is the first time I have had the opportunity 
of being before you since I have been made Chief of Staff. 

Throughout the process of the budget making up to the present 
time | have naturally had serious concern with regard to what | 
believe are essential Air Force requirements I am satisfied, howevel 
after careful study, that under the budget presented to Congress 
requesting approximately $11.7 billion, the Air Force can make good 
progress toward what is still the ultimate goal of 143 wings. 

I shall soon be engaged as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 
a study and review of the military requirements and capability in light 
of the present world situation. Whether this study will indicate 
substantially larger Air Force program than the present interim pro 
gram of course | cannot say If it does, I trust the Congress will h Ip 
us implement such a program 

| regard a restudy of our requirements and capabilities as an essen 
tep in determining what forces we should have. I willingly 
accept the interim program. My one concern is to get to work on the 
overall problem ol proy iding the most effective and finest Air Force 
that can be built within this structure. 

Senator MayBank. You say you willingly accept the interin 
program? 

General Twintna. Yes, sir 

Senator MayBank. You do not recommend it? 

General Twininc. That is not for me to say. When the Air Force 
appeared here and presented what the requirements were to meet the 
threat and the interim program came out of that, judged to be the 
program, that was done by my superiors. 


tial s 
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EFFECT OF 143-WING PROGRAM 


Senator MAyBANK. The reason I ask that is that you would make 
progress toward the 143 groups with the interim program. How 
much progress will you make? Will you be de layed or will th prog 
ress be up to expectations? 

General Twining. The ultimate program of 143 wings of course will 
be delayed. 

Senatoc MayBank. It will be delayed under this program 

General ‘| WINING, There will be some delay. 

Senator MayBank. That is all | wanted to ask 

Senator Frrauson. On that, General, as I understood 
said and see whether I am wrong or not it was that 
villing to take this budget and proceed with it 

General Twining. That is right 

Senator Frerauson. And you believe that it was entith 
resurvey by you as a member of the new Joint Chiefs of Stafl 
whole Joint Chiefs of Staff to determine what the ultimate ¢ 
be, is that correct? 

General Twintnc. That is correct 


Senator Frrauson. De you now object to the amount of 
hudget, or is it your idea that it should be resurveyed? 

General Twinina. I think the forces should be resurveyed 

Senator Frrauson. The whole question? 

General Twinina. Yes, sir. Asa result of the review of the 
then the determination will be made whether we have 143 
more than 143 wings, or less 

Senator FerGuson. At the present time, are you objecting to the 
present budget? 

General Twintna. [ am satisfied to work with the interim program 

Senator Ferauson. With this present interim program? 

General ‘T'winina. That is correct 

Senator Ferauson. And the reason you say interim is that you 
believe it should be surveyed by you and the Joimt Chiefs of Staff 
to determine what the answer should be 

General Twinina. Yes, sir. 

Senator MayBank. Yes, Mr. Chairman, but he said he would not 
recommend it. 

General Twintna. I did not say I would not recommend it 

Senator MayBank. I said did you recommend? 

General Twininc. No; I did not recommend it 

Senator Feracuson. You were not asked to? 

General Twintna. I was not asked about it 

Senator MAYBANK. You were not asked about it. Who was asked 
about it? 

General Twininc. I could not answer that 

Senator MAYBANK. You mean you as the head of the Air For e do 
not know who in the Air Force decided on this program? 

Senator Frrauson. What was your assignment at that time? 

General Twrninc. I was Vice Chief of Staff 


this 
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Senator McC.Le.tian. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Senator Fereuson. Yes. 

Senator McCLeLLaN. You say that this present budget does not 
contemplate 143 wings, is that correct? 

General Twinitnc. That is correct; it is an interim goal. 

Senator McCLe.tuan. And does not contemplate the acquisition or 
developing of 143 wings. In other words, if this program was carried 
out as it is limited to 120 wings. 

General Twintine. My understanding is that this is the interim 
program towards 143 wings, or some other number as determined by 
the review by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator McCLetian. It is not geared to 143 wings? It is actuall 
ceared to 120 wings during the interim? 

General Twintna. That is correct. 


RESTUDY OF WING PROGRAM 


Senator McCuLeLLtan. One other question. You say if it is de 
termined later, after you make your restudy, that 143 wings is thé 
desired goal, that this program or this budget will delay the achievin 
of that goal? 

General Twininc. There will be some delay. 

Senator McCLe.ttan. How much? 

General Twininac. I do not think I could answer that exactly, but 
there will be some delay. 

Senator McCLe.Lian. Let me ask you one other question. As 
suming that we continue as we started out with this budget to make 
it adequate and to prevent any delay in reaching the 143 wings 
in other words, if we increase the budget sufficiently that we can b« 
driving for the 143 wings during this interim period until the review 
is made and you conclude that a lesser number is sufficient—would 
there be any undue waste or expenditure in driving to the 143 wings 
during this interim period, and until such time as you may complet: 
the restudy and conclude a lesser number would be adequate? 

General Twinina. I feel, on that, that time has gone by rapidly 
Time that we needed to spend money intelligently. Probably we 
could wait until we finish the review and then if we need it, I hope 
we can get it promptly. 

Senator McC.Le.ian. There would be delay in that procedure. 

General Twininc. There will be some delay. 

Senator McCLe.ian. You are unprepared to say how much? 

General Twining. That is right. 


UTBACK FROM 143-WING GOAL 


Senator McCiLe._.tan. What I am trying to determine now is if we 
do not follow that procedure, but if we drive now, as we have in the 
past, for 143 wings, and in 6 months from now you conclude that 143 
wings is not the goal we should drive to, but 130 or 135 or whatever 
you conclude, would there be any essential waste in continuing the 
143-wing program and appropriating for it this vear, even if you did 
cut back later after you made your study? Would there be any 
essentail waste in doing that? 
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General Twinina. If we should come up with a smaller force as a 
result of the review, there would be some waste. 

Senator McC.Letian. How much? 

General Twinine. There would be some waste if the force is smaller 
than 143, or smaller than 120 even 

Senator McCLeLtLan. Why would it? You are going to drive for 
at least 120. 

General Twintnc. We would be building into our system sufficient 
people to man 143 wings and maybe we could not get that 

Senator McCLeuuan. If you decide any time within 6 months, 
could you not next year reduce the number because you would have 
the same people? 

General Twinina. It would be pretty difficult to stop the wheels of 
progress once we Fol. going. 

Senator McCLeLLAN. I am trying to find out the truth. I do not 
vant to waste any money. At the same time I do not want us to 
slow down this program and get caught unprepared if a more accel- 
erated program will better prepare us. I am trying to get the real 
answer. 

Could you possibly give us an estimate of the amount of delay that 
is going to occur and at the same time give us a possible estimate of 
the amount of waste that would be involving along the lines of my 
questioning? 

General Twintna. It is a hard question. If the Chiefs would come 
up with their new program by the first of the year, there is about 6 
months right there of time lost plus what we have lost already 

Senator McCLetuan. There would not only be 6 months lost, but 
you would have come back for more appropriations and you would 
probably lose another 2 or 3 months. 

General Twrintnc. We would hope to get it sooner than that 

Senator McC.Letian. But you have to come back and show all 
over again why, so there would be possibly more than 6 months 
delay. 

That is all for the present. 

Senator Hiiu. Le me ask a question, Mr. Chairman, pleas 


NECESSITY FOR 1438 WINGS 


Did you not tell the Senate committee on Armed Services just a 
short time ago that in your opinion 143 wings were necessary for the 
United States Air Force? 

General Twintnea. That is correct. 

Senator Hitt. Have you changed that opinion? 

General Twintnac. No, sir. 

Senator Hriu. You have not? 

General Twintna. No, sir. 

Senator Hriu. In other words, you still think as you testified a 
short time ago that 143 wings are necessary for the United States 
Air Force, is that correct? 

General Twintna. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. Then do I understand, General, that you have 
made up your mind, and you do not intend to resurvey this matter? 

General Twininc. Not atall. At that time that is what I thought. 
We have this review, and we are going into this problem completely 
and we may come up with a different answer. 
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Senator Fercuson. You are perfectly willing with an open mind, 
as Chief of Staff, to review it. 

General Twinina. Absolutely, sir. I think we should never get in 

1 position of staying rigid on any type of force. We must be flexible 
wa take a look at them every year and with regard to new weapons 
and new machines and everything else, and go up or down according 
to the long-range situation. 

Senator Hii. But as of this hour and this day, you still think, as 
vou told the Armed Services Committee, that 143 groups are necessary 
for the United States Air Force, and for the defense of our country 
is that right, General? 

General Twining. That is correct, Senator Hill 

Senator Hityi. Thank you, sir 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes, Senator Byrd. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCE 


Senator Byrp. What is the unexpended balance of the Air Force 
as of the Ist of this July for the Air Force? 

General Asensio. Sir, our estimate is $28.5 billion. 

Senator Byrp. Under the so-called Eisenhower budget, how much 
additional will be made available to the Air Force in addition to this 
$28 billion? 

General Asensio. $11.7 billion, sir. 

Senator Byrp. And on the expenditure basis, what is the comparison 
between the amount expended for the past fiscal year, and the amount 
that will be expended in this fiscal year? Let me ask another - stion 
How much was expended on the Air Force in this past fiscal yea 

General Asensio. Our estimate is $14.6 billion 

Senator Byrp. How much will be expended in the present fiscal 
vear? 

General Asrensio. For fiseal 1954 it is $15.1 billion, sir. 

Senator Byrp. You will wand more, by $400 million, in fiscal year 
1953 and it will still leave unexpended a year from now about $24 
billion? 

General Asensio. That is correct, su 

Senator Byrp. That is all, Mr. Chairman 

Senator Frrauson. General Twining, on this question of the 143 
wings, do you know whether the actual amount, which is $40.2 billion, 
considering all the lead time, will produce 143 wings, and when it will 
produce it? 

General Twinina. I think the answer to that question is with re- 
gard to the aircraft only. You would need more money for other 
things 

Senator Frrauson. There is enough in hore for aircraft? 

General Twintna. That is correct, for the combat aircraft program. 

Senator Fercuson. What is the other thing that you have in mind? 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


General Twintna. We have to have more money for training more 
personnel. We have to have a considerable amount more money for 
bases. 

Senator Frerauson. What are you going to try and train in here 
under this budget with the $40.2 billion? 
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General Twrninac. As covered by that amount, the training would 
equal a 120-wing interim force. 

Senator Fercuson. It would get you up to 120 wings? 

General Twrnina. Yes, that is correct 

Senator FerGuson. When would you have the 143 wings? Suppos¢ 
your had all the money or no limit on your expenditures and no limit 
on your appropriation, when can you get the 143 wings and aircraft? 

General Twininac. By the end of 1955 was our planned dat 

Senator FerGcuson. You have gone behind how far on _ the 
production? 

General Twintnc. How far on the production? 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. How much are you behind on your 
target of end 1955? How much were you on the Ist of Je 
this year behind your target? 

General Twining. We will have to supply that for you 

Senator Ferauson. Will you supply that? 

General Twinina. Yes. 

Senator Ferauson. How much are you behind beginning the first 
of the year on your target date as far as personnel is concerned? 

General Twininc. We will have to supply that in the same stat 
ment, sir. 

The information referred to follows: 


] 
i 


I 


It is assumed that the questions relate to what our original prograr 


as of January 1, 1953, versus our position on that dat It should b 
first that the attainment of total military strength was never a it i 
within itself. To recount the various programs that were prepar 
In July of 1952 the fiscal vear 1953 program pro r 1,06 1) 
end strength was prepared which envisioned a January 1, 19 
1,002,242. 
This program was revised to a 1,019,000 militar »»D eins 
1952 due to programing changes not the result of pel 
program envy ioned a January 1, 1953, streng I YSS,152 I a 
that action was taken to reduce the procurement of rmen {ro il i 
number sufficient to provide for the new end goal ry} I 
requirement decreased the recruiting objectives far below capabi | as at 
this time also that action was taken to further expedite the release date 
airmen personnel who would normally be due for separation la 
Also, Regular Air Force airmen who had their enlistmet extend 


were allowed to separate earlier than originally anticipated 

(c) In February 1953 the personnel program was again subjected to a1 
to a new end strength of 1,014,376 which remained as the personnel obi é 
until the perparation on May 12, 1953, of the 980,170 m J l 

(d) Our actual strength as of January 1, 1953 was 957,603 which is below ou 
original program objective for this date \s pointed out previously, this Januar 
1, 1953, strength cannot be attributed to failure to attain the personnel progran 
but are the direct result of new personnel objectives for end vear which were 
tated because of changes in other areas of the fiscal year 1953 program, some 
directly attributable to manpower savings 

To illustrate our personnel recruiting capability, it is estimated that because 
of overall program changes we failed to exploit by approximately 60,000 our 
capacity to voluntarily recruit, personnel from the period January through Jur 


of 1953. 
PERSONNEL SCHEDULE 


Senator Ferauson. Are you behind on your schedule in personnel? 

General Asensito. Not on the revised schedule, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. When did you make your last revised schedule? 

General Asensio. In substantiation of the 120-wing interim pro- 
gram, sir. 
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Senator Ferauson. Were you behind on the other program? 

Mr. Warre. The answer is “Yes.”’ 

Senator Ferauson. How far? 

Mr. Wuire. This is my recollection. In the record we will supply 
that will be pretty close. We planned for 1,061 and at the closest 
we were going to hit was 996. That is 1,061,000. 

Senator Fercuson. When would you have had your 996? 

Mr. Wurrr. We would have had 996 by the end of fiscal 1953. 

General Asensio. The initial estimate for end fiscal 1953 was 
1,061,000 military personnel. In the course of the year that estimate 
was revised downward to 1,014,000 personnel for end fiscal 1953 
which we anticipated meeting. There were incorporated in the re 
ductions between 1,061,000 and 1,014,000, actually some manage 
ment improvement techniques. There was some failure to attain 
the program The two items will have to be separete |! for the record 

After certain actions were taken with respect to examination of the 
fiseal 1954 program, there was an initial revision to 996,000 military 
personnel, but the objective under the 143-wing program was 1,014,300 
That was the last objective. 

Senator Fercuson. What is the highest figure for personnel that 
has ever been figured by the Air Force on the 143-wing basis? 

General Asensro. In the vicinity of 1,900,000. 

Senator Fercuson. And your last figure for that was what? 

General Asensio. The last figure that we had was 1,155,000. 

Senator Fercuson. Has it ever been reduced below that? 

General Asensio. No, sir. The million nine was based on the 
manning standards which were applicable to the 95-wing program 
which supplied a considerable reserve of crews and other combat 
requirements. It was recognized that the manpower situation of th 
country would not support that particular requirement. 

Senator Frercuson. The 1,900,000? 

General Asensto. That is right, sir. On that basis, then, the Air 
Force instituted a series of reviews by a special body including civilian 
consultants and military personnel, as well as representatives of th 
Secretary's Office, and revised that downward through successiv 
stages to 1,220,000, 1,210,000, and in the last year further application 
of improved management techniques indicated a further reduction 
to 1,155,000, which was the last definitive figure associated with th 
complete attainment of the 143-wing goal, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. General, on your survey by you as the Chief 
of Staff and the whok Joint Chiefs of Staff, will that include this 
question of the amount of manpower for 143 wings? 

General Twintna. That will not be discussed in the Joint Chiefs 
Just the force levels. 


UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVER 


Senator Byrp. Just along the line of my questions awhile back, 
what is the unobligated item as of the Ist of last July of tbese 
unexpended balances? 

General Asensio. Our estimate is that the unobligated carryover 
will be $3.3 billion. 

Senator Byrp. Then a year ago how much was unobligated? 

General AsEensio. $3.5 billion. 
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Senator Byrp. What is the reason that this money was not obli- 
oated in the form of contracts since it has been available for over a 
year now? 

General Asrnsro. In the normal process of developing a program, 
the program is converted through successive stages to the end item 
contracts. As we initially set it up, we plan on the basis of what 
we are told by the development people and the procurement people 
is the most reasonable expectation and we proceed along those lines 

As time goes on we find that certain of the factors that we had 
counted upon do not in fact materialize. As a consequence, we 
must either make an obligation on an imsufficient basis for that, or 
indicate to the Congress the fact that the obligation originally pro-- 


jected has not developed, and to ask their recognition that the re- 
quirement is still a valid one within the program 
The former procedure, the Air Force refuses to undertake. The 


latter is the orderly process. In short, what is originally projected 
to be the scheme of things from the viewpoint of a year behind will 
not in all aspects turn out just that way 


DEFINITION OF OBLIGATION 


Senator Byrp. What is your definition in the Air Force of an obliga- 
tion? 

General Asrensio. An obligation, sir, is a meeting of the minds or 
specific contractual arrangement which renders the Government 
liable for a sum of money mentioned in the specific meeting of minds 
or contractual arrangement 

Senator Byrp. Whose minds are meeting? What do vou mean by 
a meeting of the minds? 

General Asensro. The contracting officer and the contracting party 
is meant in this instance. 

Senator Byrp. You mean if a contractor contended that you made 
a firm contract. and the Air Force thought they had not made a firm 
ontract, the contractor would have to be satished? 

General Asensio. No, sir. 


Senator Byrp. What you do mean by a meeting of the minds 
General Asrensto. No. sir. There would not be a meeting of the 
minds unless both the contractor and the contracting officer of the 


Air Force agreed that there had been a specific commitment 

Senator Byrp. You do not let the contract of a decision as to 
whether there has been a specific commitment, do you? 

General Asensio. No, sir. 

Senator Byrp. You said a meeting of the minds. What do you 
mean by that? Whose minds are going to meet? Your minds or the 
contractor’s minds or what minds are going to meet? 

General AsEns1o. Both the contractor and the contracting officer 
must understand that a service or an item has been agreed to be pro- 
duced for a specific use. 

Senator Byrp. Is it a contract that you are talking about? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir; | am talking about a contract. 

Senator Byrp. I do not know what the meeting of minds has to da 
with the contract. The contract is written. The minds do not have 
to meet. All you have to do is read it and see what is ia the contract 
General AseNnsio. I am trying to cover every contingency, sir 
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LEGAL TIABILITY 


Senator Byrp. I want a defiaite statement because all of tl e differ- 
ent agencies of the Government apparently have a different definition 
of what is an obligation. That is a very important thing by reason of 
the great unexpended balances we have. Do you consider a signed 
contract as an opligation, or W hat do you consider to be an ob ligation? 

General Asensio. Let me put it this way, sir. There is an obliga- 
tion when the Government is legally liable. 

Senator Byrp. Are these figures on that premise, that the Govern- 
ment is legally Jiable? 

General Asensio. That is correct, sir 

Senator Byrp. In what way are they legally liable, through a 
contract or through what, sir? 

General Asensio. Sir, I am not a lawyer. 

Senator Byrp. Somebody ought to be a lawyer if you are spending 
about $15 billion a year and making contracts to that extent. Have 
you got a lawyer in this assemblage here? 

General Asensio. I would say it certainly includes all contracts 

Senator Byrp. I am confident of that. But what else does it 
include? 

General Asensio. It includes what I call a meeting of the minds 
which is applicable particularly in the case of personal services, where 
we have no written contract, but an individual may expect that if 
he js continued on the payroll, he will continue to be paid. 

Senator Byrp. Then in addition to the signed contract, which all 
of us recognize as a legal obligation, there are other methods whereby 
funds in your opinion are obligated, is that correct? 

General Asensto. That is correct. 

Senator Byrp. What are those other methods? 

General Asensio. One of them covers the personal services where 
we are by certain governmental regulations, which I cannot now cite, 
entitled to enter as obligations at the beginning of the month the 
projected costs of personal services for that month. 

Senator Ferauson. Gentlemen, we will have to go to the floor now 
because that is the second quorum call. 

(Short recess 


CONSTRUCTION FUND CARRYOVERS 


Senator Byrp. This is $28 billion that is unspent, $3.7 billion is 
unobligated. Is that in the construction projects, or some other 
projects? 

General Asensio. Both, sir. Approximately $1.6 bilhon is in con- 
struction, and the remainder is in other appropriations 

Senator Byrp. What kind of appropriations? 

General Asensio. Continuing appropriations Appropriations 
available until expended. 

Senator Byrp. Do you regard appropriations for personnel as 
obligated? 

General Asensio. Any amount which is not obligated lapses, sir, 
and is not available as a carryover for future obligation. 

Senator Byrp. Do you mean to say, then, that this $3.5 billion that 
was unobligated on June 30 is going to be cancelled? 

General Asensio. No, sir; quite the contrary, sir. 

Senator Byrp. I thought you said it could not be carried over. 
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General Asensio. No, sir. I stated that it did not include the 
appropriations, “‘Maintenance and operations,” ‘Military personnel 
requirements,’’ “Reserve personnel requirements,” ‘Air National 
Guard,” or “‘Contingencies,”’ because all of those are available for only 
1 year for obligation. ‘Therefore, none of those is included. That 
represents carryovers in the appropriation “Aircraft and related 
procurement, major procurement other than aircraft, acquisition and 
construction, research and development, and Reserve personnel 
requirements,” which heretofore has been a 2-year appropriation to 
cover summer camps, but hereafter, including fiscal 1954, will be a 
l-year appropriation. 

Senator Byrp. Has the Budget Director assigned you a definition 
of what is on obligation? 

General Asensto. We have Budget Treasury Regulation No. 1, 
which includes that definition which is applicable to all of the services, 
and I believe all agencies of the Government 

Senator Byrp. Would you explain to the committee what it is? 
What is an obligation? 

General Asensro. A contract awarded, a service received, or any 
transaction during a given period requiring future payment of money 


which legally reserves an appropriation or fund for expenditure. 


CONSTRUCTION FUND UNDER CONTRACT 

Senator Byrp. Let us take the construction part of it. What 
part of your construction fund, which is now available to you, is 
under contract? 

General Asensto. I am not able to answer. That would have to 
be furnished. 

(The following imformation was supplied:) 

With regard to public works, i. e., the appropriation: Aequisition and construction 
of real property, the amount under contract as of May 31, 1953, is $902 m 

With regard to Aircraft and related procurement, of the funds available te 
Air Force for fiseal years 1951-53, the amount under contract as of May 31, 1953 
is $17,430,700,000. 

Senator Byrp. Firm contract. ‘That is my opinion of an obligation 
insofar as a construction project is concerned. 

General Asrensro. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Do you agree with that or not? 

General Asensio. | agree. 

Senator Byrp. Is there any other way that you have to obligate 
a construction fund except by a firm contract? 

General Asensio. No, sir. 

Senator Byrp. I do not vet understand exactly what this $3.7 
billion is for. 

General Asrensto. $3.3 billion, sir, I indicated was ou 
which the technical adviser to the committee has indicated to m« 





since been increased, but which I shall have to check on, has been 
indicated as an unobligated balance of funds available for obligation 
at the end of fiscal 1953 Chat means with the $3.3 billion and the 


aa ke a eee : 7 es 7 
$11.7 billion, the $11.688 billion which was origimally incorporated 
in the Eisenhower budeet, we would be in effect requesting of 


committee authority to have obligations against $15 billion in 


1954. Had we not the carryover against the requirements that still 
remain valid but were not obligated against in fiscal 1953, we should 
have to request additional funds from the committee. That represents 
what has not been concerted into firm contracts, Senator. 
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Senator Byrp. What part of this is earmarked or whatever vou 
choose to call it for construction purposes, for airplanes, et cetera? 
What part of this $3.3 billion would go into construction of any kind? 


General AsENnsto. Of that, sir, $1,327 million is in the “Aircraft 
and related procurement” appropriation, $313 million in the appro- 
priation “‘Major procurement other than s aircraft,’’ $1,600 million in 
‘Acquisition and construction of real property, ’ which is construc 


tion of public works, about $9 million in ‘Research and development, ”’ 
about $13 million in “Reserve personnel requirements.’ 

Senator Byrp. That adds up to about $3.3 billion. Why was it 
vou did not let the contract for $1,327 million for aircraft that has 
been available for about a vear? 


PROGRAM EXAMINATION 


General Asensio. That continues to be available, sir. We had a 
provram examination and a program change in the course of which 
certain funds originally projected for obligation were not obligated 
during the current vear. In addition there is the fact that we wend 
not have obligated the total amount during the fiscal vear in any e 
because there must always be a reserve for the engineering changes 
which we inevitably experience, and the first destination transporta 
tion applicable to conveying component parts to the place of assembly 
of aircraft. 

Senator Byrp. Does Mr. MeNeil, the Comptroller General, or 
whatever his title is, approve of these unobligated balances that you 
mention? Does he approve of the figure? I understood it was 
more than $3.3 billion. 

Senator Frrauson. I might supeest to the Senator that the Office 
of the Secretary says that it will be $4.3 billion. 

General Asensio. $4 billion, . "The inclusive figure is $4,033 
million 

Senator Fercuson. $4 billion instead of $4.3 billion. 

General AsENsio. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. That is more than the figure you have given. 

General Asrensio. Yes, sir, that is $700 million more. 

Senator Byrp. You have aircraft and procurement under this as 
$2,029 million. You gave a figure of $1.3 billion. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Senator Byrp. Which is correct? You have two figures here. 
Of course, a billion dollars is not very much, but here is a aifference of 
a billion dollars between your figures. 

General Asenstio. Sir, this is without invalidation of requirements 
in any respect. The requirements still exist. It is a question of as 
of a given point in time what will be your fiscal position with respect 
to obligations. 

The Department of Defense made an estimate and we made an 
estimate, and they were at variance. We do not have the reflection 
of the figure as of June 30, which is the only valid one, the actual one, 
and we wili know that probably toward the end of July. 


JUNE LIMITATION 


Senator Frerauson. May I ask a question there? Was there_any 
limitation on the amount you could spend in June? 
General Asrensio. No, sir. We were furnished certain—— 
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Senator Frercuson. No; was there not a limitation in the last 
year’s appropriation that you were limited? 

General AsEns1o. Not in this appropriation 

Senator Fercuson. Not in any of this? 

General Asrensio. No, sir. That applied to procurement in appro- 
priations where our availability for obligation was only for 1 year 
~ Senator Ferauson. That was not this item. 

General AsEensio. That was not this item. 

Senator Ferauson. | might suggest to the Senator from Virginia 
that at the end of May what was your unobligated balance—s6 
illion? 

General AsEnsio. I do not have the figure with me. 

Senator Ferauson. And that at the highest rate you had expended 
n any month, you could not have possibly gotten down to $3 
billion. 

General Asensio. I do not know what the figure actually is 

Senator Byrp. Have you got a statement by quarters of your 
expenditures? 

General AsENsIo. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Suppose you read it out for the last fiscal year for 
the different quarters 

General Asensio. Do you wish expenditures, sir? 

Senator Byrp. Yes. 

General Asrmnsio. Fiscal year 1953, the expenditures for the 
first quarter, $3,347,450,000; for the second quarter, $3,639,364,000; 
for the third quarter, $3,676,890,000; for the fourth quarter, estimated, 
$3,936,296,000. The total is $14,600 million. 

Senator Byrp. Then your unobligated amount on June 30 last is 
equivalent to about what you have spent in one of these quarters 

General Asensio. That is correct, sir. 


COMPTROLLER OBTAINING PAYMENTS 


Senator Byrp. Mr. Chairman, I think there ought to be some 
reconciliation of these figures, and those of the Comptroller. Does 
the Comptroller obtain all the payments as you do? I| am speaking 
of Mr. MeNeil, the Comptroller for the Secretary of Defense, is that 
right? 

General Asensio. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. Does he get the same records you get? Why 
should there be a difference of $2 billion in these things? 

General Asensio. The difference is $800 million in our projection 
of obligations. 

Senator Byrp. Does he have a different definition of obligating? 

General Asensio. No, sir; but this is a projection of the future, 
and it was made back in May. In the interim he may have revised 
his estimate, or maybe it would be necessary for us to revise ours 

Senator Byrp. When there is a diflerence between the two, which 
one prevails, his or yours? 

General AsEensiIo. Sir, there was no agreement in this case, and 
consequently both were furnished on this particular sheet that was 
distributed. 

Senator Byrp. Is he superior to you? Are you the Comptroller for 
the Air Force, or what is your position? 

General Asensio. I am Director of the Budget for the Air Force. 
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Senator Byrp. And he is comptroller for the armed services? 
General Asensio. He is Assistant Secretary of Defense, comptroller 
Senator Byrp. He is superior to you? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Then his fxzures would prevail? 

General Asgnsto. | think were there any question of one or the 
other prevailing, they would; ves, sir. 

Senator Byrp. | want to make it clear for the record that the un- 
obligated balance is $4 billion instead of $3.3 billion. That is all, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator FerGuson. During the year 1953, did the Air Force in any 
of its cutbacks or in any way unobligate any so-called obligated funds? 


DEOBLIGATIONS 


General AsEnsiIo. Yes, sir; we did have some deobligations, as we 
term them 

Senator Ferauson. How much was deobligated? 

General Aspnsio. I should have to furnish that figure for the 
record. 

Senator Ferauson. Will you furnish it? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The amount deobligated by the Department of the Air Force during the fiscal 
vear 1953 was approximately $414 million. 

Senator Feravuson. How much did the GAO claim that you had 
not obligated that you had set on your books as obligated? 

General Asensio. I do not know the figure, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Can you furnish it for the record? 

General AsEensto. I shall see if I can, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

In reviewing unliquidated obligations as of June 30, 1952, the General Account 
ing Office was primarily concerned with the validity of obligations against Mutual 
Defense Assistance Program funds. The report by the General Accounting 
Office did not contain an estimate as to the amount of unliquidated obligations 
against Air Force funds which were on the books as of June 30, 1952, and for which 
legal obligations did not exist, but pointed up deficiencies in the procedures and 
systems which should be corrected Actions have already been taken to rectify 
these matters, which will result in the reporting as of June 30, 1953 amounts 
which constitute legal obligations as of that date 

Senator Frerauson. Then how much of those funds are in your 
$3.3 billion or in Mr. MecNeil’s $4,043 million? 

General Asensto. I should think that none of them would be, sir 

Senator Frreuson. You did not take the Comptroller General’s 
definition and kept your own? 


General Asrensio. No, that is not quite it, sir. I will state first 


hat I do not know whether we reflected or have had time to refle 

; of the date of which we are speaking in connection with this report 
ny deobligations in furtherance of he action pointed 1 p by the GAO. 
[ just do not know that. But as to opligations actually incurred, we 
v2 cept wCCO ts and the accounts hat we re vider to the met retary of 
Defer would be accepted bv him on our declaration that they are 
obligations. Consequently, for any historical fact on obligation, our 
figures should be the same. It is just a question of projection into 


the future on an estimat vs basis 
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Senator Frrauson. But you could deobligate quite a number of 
ollars if you decided to do away with a certain kind of a plane or a 


ertalm airfield o1 something of that nature Take, lor instance 
these fields that are over in Africa, some of them you are not going 
head with. Are they deobligated, and the funds put back In here 


are they still considered obligated? 

General AsEensio. Sir, I would like to have discussion relative t 
those fields off the record, if we could 

Senator Ferauson,. All right 

Discussion off the record 


CANCELLATION OF CONTRACT FOR 119 


Senator Ferauson. Recently you had a ota certain p 1e 





us take the 119, according to some figures it Was costing $1.200.000 
You canceled that contract and that deobligates all that mone 

General ASENSIO Yes, sir, except for contract-terminatiot costs 
Senator Frerauson. Until you contract again, it will be considered 
nonobligated funds 
Gene ral ASENSIO Yes, that is correct 
Senator Frereuson. Then vou micht obligate it am just giv 
it as a hypothetical case—at $250,000 a plane 
General Asensro. Yes, sir 


Senator Frerauson Does that happe n often? How are we ong 

» vet those ficures as to what vou came in with last veal 1953. that 

ou said you had obligated and ho Vv much of those that vou had 
ivated previously did vou deobligate during the year 

General Asensio. Sir, | should like to state that right now we are 


na very critical period of reexamination of our specific requireme! 
Senator FERGI SON That is What | understood you were 


General ASENSIO That means that this part ular period as con 


pared to other periods before and | hope later Is relatively ll stabli 
[ say relatively because by far the major part of the program is 
i stable, but there are rather sizable items which are affected in the 


yntinuing examination. That examination is still in process. Whe 
it will be completed, I cannot say 

Senator Frercuson. What concerns this committee is the question 
of you having $700 to $800 miJJion or even up to a bitlion dollars 
that we bave as if it is hanging in the air, as the difference between your 
obligated and unobligated funds. If we can treat that as unobligated 
we can treat that as appropriated this vear because you can use it in 
whatever fund it is in, just like the $1.6 billion on aircraft 


REQUIREMENT FOR OBLIGATING AUTHORITY 


General Asensro. May I put it this way: Last year we presented a 
requirement for obligating authority for fiscal vear 1953, and, at the 
same time we justified the continuing requirement for the unobligated 
funds which were carried over This vear we have done the same 
thing. We have justified—and let me get this point straight, there 
may be some need for reconciliation. We are talking in this committee 
right now of $11,288,000,000 Eisenhower budget, because $40f 
million was for acquisition and construction of real property which is 


not now incorporated in the bill as it comes from the H end 


3S872—53— pt. 2 57 
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consequently will be forwarded as a supplemental, as against the 
original submission trom the President of $11,688,000,000. So wi 
are now talking about $11,288,000,000. 

We have estimated a certain carryover. In so doing we have to! 
you that the $11.7 or the $11.3 should in total sum be increased by 
the amount of the carryover. The amount of the carryover as long 
as the requirement which justifies the funds exists is somewhat aca 
demic as an estimate We like to be right in our estimates. With 
rather violent fluctuations that you have mentioned developing fro 
the reexamination, we can not be certain as to those estimates 

Senator Fercuson. It gives you about $700 or $800 million of 
cash that is not obligated. 

General Asensio. That is right, sir. 


ACCEPTANCE OF 120-WING PROGRAM 


Senator Hitt. General Twining, you spoke me vour willingnes 
to accept the interim 120-group program. ‘Then in reply to a ques 
tion from me, you said that you still were of the opinion that you ha 
a short time ago expressed to the Armed Services Committee that th: 
143 groups were necessary for the Air Force. Why did you say you 
were willing to accept this program? 

General Twintna. Because that is what has been deeided we wil 
do. I think we must get on with it promptly and get the job don 

Senator Hity. Did anybody talk to you about being willing t: 
accept it? 

General T'wintna. No, sir. 1 am willing to accept this because |] 
want to get the job done and go abead and go to work. 

Senator Hii. There was no persuasion brought to bear upon it by 
anvbody? 

General Twintnc. No. 

Senator Hitu. You just came up of your own free will voluntarily 
and of your own accord and said you were willing to accept it? 

General Twintnec. That is right. 

Senator Hiri. Without anybody talking to you about it? 

General Twintnc. That is right. 

Senator McCietian. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at this 
point? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 


DETERMINATION OF NUMBER OF WINGS 


Senator McC.etian. I am perplexed in a little way about thi 
143 wings. We have been in somewhat of a controversy here eve: 
since this revised budget has been set up as to the advisability o1 
desirability of making a resurvey and study to determine whether 
143 wings is too many or about right. I would like to get some expres- 
sion of how long it is going to take to come to a decision as to whether 
143 wings is right or if we should reduce it. It seems to me it is a 
matter of so much military strength and so much airpower. [I cannot 
understand, and I may be wrong about it, why it takes so long to 
determine whether 143 wings is too many or we can do with less. It 
seems to me we could decide that as quickly as we can decide whether 
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need Lo keep 20 divisions or 30 divisions of infantry What is 
ere so complicated about it as to detern ine the coal or strength 
at we want? 


General Twinina. I think that 40 divisions and 30 divisions and the 


e of the Navy comes into the consideration in this review. It is 
ery vital to look at all three of them. It is very important that all 
ree services get a careful going over in this review. It is not just 


ie Air Force’s 143 wings. It is the entire three services 

Senator McC Le.tian. Let us go on that assumption for a moment 
After all, it is a matter of weighing the world condition and the poten 
al strength of the enemy and so forth, and then coming to the con 
clusion of how much military strength we need in all 3 categories and 
all 3 branches to fix our goal in defense of the strength of our enemy. 
[bat is correct, is it not? 

General Twinina. Yes. 

Senator McCLetuan. I do not know, it may take a long time 
[ am not challenging it. I am trying to find out how long it is going 
to take to come to some definite conclusion. 


REVIEW OF PROGRAM 


General Twintna. As you know, these forces were evaluated a 
couple of years ago, and we came up with the figures we now have 
Since that time we have been reviewing them ourselves.. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff looked at them, and at the latest review they thought 
the forces were right. However, we were told that now we are go- 
ing to have another review with new people which | certainly endorse 

Senator McCue.uan. Is the reason for the delay until the new 
group of Joint Chiefs of Staff can do the review? 

General Twinina. That is right. We will have to take the whole 
worldwide picture, and see what the other countries can do, and 
review our own forces and it is going to take a considerable period 
of time. 

Senator McCLe.uan. I am not challenging it. I am trying to get 
the explanation so we will understand why there is still more delay 

General Twinina. It is a very big job. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF NEW OFFICERS 


Senator McCieiian. Then you will have the new officers and it is 
their responsibility and becomes theirs when they take the position of 
Chief of Staff. So it is necessary to give them time to make the 
review. That is correct, is it not? 

General Twinina. That is correct. 

Senator McCLetuan. And that is why it is further delayed? 

General Twinina. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hriu. Is it not true that in that connection, General, it is 
only the forces of the Air Force that have had any real substantial cut? 

General Twintna. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hriu. In other words, neither the Army or the Navy have 
had any substantial cut in these forces as they were arrived at some 
2 years ago? Is that right? 
General Twinrina. That is right. 
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Senator Hitt. And they started cutting the Air Forces down in 
January? 

General Twintna. That is right 

Senator Hriu. In other words, you have been cutting down since 
January all the time on the Air Force 

General Twininc. That is correct 

Senator Hitt. And the forces of the Air Force have been getting 
practically all the cuts, is that not right? 

General Twininc. That is right 

Senator Frrouson. In personnel or planes? 

General TWINING \; vou know. the number of combat planes 
stavs about the same, but in personnel and also in support funds, wi 
have been cut What I hope this review will accomplish is that w 
will get a chance to thoroughly look into it 

Senator Frerauson. Have vou had a cut in funds yet? 

General Twinina. Not vet, no 

Senator Ferauson. | suppose you would have since Julv 1 becausi 
the resolution that went through gave you what was appropriated by 
the Hous 

General Twinine That is right 

(seneral eNsIO. We have not had a cut in funds, Mr. Chairman. 
beca Is¢ the It has been no Conner ssional action on the matter up to 
now There was preseribed a reservation of funds in all areas of thi 
budget pending a specific showing that on reduced standards these 
funds were till required They have for the most part been released 
to us. The action in that regard is another feature which tend 


toward increasing the unobligated balances carried over 
PRESIDENTIAL REGULATION OF EXPENDITURES 


Senator Ky RGUSON You do not question the President of the United 
States as Commander in Chief to regulate from dav to day or month 
to month or year to year the question of the expenditures? 

General Twinina. | do not question it at all, Senator. I merely 
offer this in partial explanation of our situation 

Senator Firauson. You assume, do you not, between the time the 
President of the United States on January 20 came in until today that 
any cutbacks or any restrictions he is responsible for them? 

General Twinina. Sir, I am a soldier 

Senator Frrauson. He is responsible for it 

General Twinina. | need only to look to my next superior officer 
for decision and act accordingly 

Senator Ferauson. Then you put the man above you 

General Twinina. Yes, sir: we have to go through the chain of 
command 

Senator Ferauson. That is what I mean. But ultimately the 
President of the United States is responsible 

General Twinina. Yes, sir; as Commander in Chief. 

Senator Frrauson. To the people. 

General TWiniInGc. Yes, sir 

Senator Frrauson. And you assume that somebody higher up than 
vou gave vou the orders 

General Twininc. | know that, sir. 
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DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 
Senator H1tu. You could not go back now and make up for thos 
uts that have been made progressively since January. could 

That time has been lost, has it not? 

General TWINING The one thing that is irretrievable is time 

Senator Hitt. You never can reclaim it, can you 

General Twintna. No, sir. 

Senator Byrp. When we speak of cuts, as a matter of fact vo 
will spend more money in the present fiscal year than you did spend 

the last fiscal year to the extent of about $400 million 

General Asensio. That is a question of the facts of life, really 

We embarked certain procurement schedules, and as a result of tl 

particular lead times involved 
senator Byrpb You crave that testimony yourself a few moments 
iwo, that you would spend in this fiscal year $15.2 billion, and you 

spent in the last fiscal year $14.7 billion. I do not think the com 
mittee ought to be confused by such statements as that when yo 

have already given the statement in definite language that you w 
pend about $400 million more in this fiscal year than last fi 
General Asensro. $15.1 billion against $14.6 billion 
Senator Byrp. We must deal with that in terms of the future appro 

priation and not expenditures for the current year. You do not con- 

tend that the expenditures have been cut to less than last year 
General Asensio. No, sir 
Senator Byrp. The impression has been conveyed upon me at least 
that there was some thought that there was a cut in actual expend 
tures which has not occurred 


General Asgensro. I am sorry if | was misunderstood. I made th 
statement and that statement still stands 
> 4 41 1 > } j 
Senator Hitu. But had you gone on with the 143 wings and not had 


these cuts that have taken place progressively since January, and gone 
ahead with your goal of 143 wings, you would have spent more money 
than you are going to spead this next fiscal year? 

CGieneral Asensio. Yes, sir, inevitably. 

Senator Fercuson. Would you have spent more in 1953? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir 

Senator Fercuson. How much more, and what would you have 
spent it for? 

General Asrensio. As we have discussed, our military end strength 
for fiscal 1953 would have been greater. That would have meant 
that there would have been a greater requirement for the costs as- 
sociated with the additional personnel in the Air Force 

Senator Frerauson. What actual expenditures would y: 
made? I] am speaking not of commitments, but expenditures 

General Asensio. I shall have to furnish the figure, sir, but it would 
have been somewhat higher. Not materially in 1953, because in the 
expenditures there is a considerable lag after the obligation 

The information referred to follows: 


l have 


It is estimated that expenditures during fiscal year 1953 would have been $400 


illion higher These additional expenditures did not materialize mainly due to 
(1) extensive reviews of the public works program, (2) reduced end-strength of 
nilitary personnel for fiscal year 1953, and (3) the denial of approximately $400 
tnillion of obligating authority in the ‘“‘Maintenance and operations’’ appropria 


tion, 
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1952 EXPI DITURES 


Senator Fercuson. What were the expenditures in 1952? 
General Asensro. | shall have to furnish that figure, sir. 
Senator Frrcuson. When the new administration came in, ho 
far behind were you in your estimated expenditures? 

General Asensio. I do not have that figure available, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. You were behind 

General Asensio. Sir, the very nature of things, as I mentioned 
calls for not projecting the most dire things that eventually do happer 
in your program. Consequently, our estimates are always what 
you may term optimistic, although that is a somewhat wrong tern 
for it But things will not materialize in a fashion as we foresee it 
a given moment. In other words, just to clarify the point a litth 


we do not say we will anticipate that wi will have i strike here or 3 


general steel strike or something like that, but if it does materializ: 

obviously our original projections of obligations and expenditur 

will be affected ‘ 
Senator Frrauson. You will furnish us those two figures. What 

you were lagging at the time the new administration came in, an 

also the amount that vou had spent in 1952. As I understand it 

it was less than you anticipated you are going to spend in 1954. 


General As! NSLO Yes a0 i 
The information referred to follows:) 


In developing the original budget estimate for fiscal vear 1954 (submitted t 





Congre n January 1953) it was estimated that expenditures during fiseal yea 
1953 would amount to approximately $15.4 billion. To attain this rate of expe 
at approximately $8.3 billion \ il expenditures, however, for the first 
months of fiscal vear 1953 amounted to slightly over $8.2 billion, resulting in 


lag of approximately $100 million 
Although final expenditure figures for fiscal year 19538 are not yet available 
it is estimated that the total for the year will amount to $14.6 billion 


ture, expenditures for fiscal year 1953 through January 31, 1953 were schedule | 


Secretary Tatsorr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say to Senator 
Hull that in my judgment I do not think we will by the end of th 
vear have lost 3 months time should we decide definitely we want to 
go to 143 wings. We are proceeding with the limiting factor of our 
143 wings at the moment as modern aircraft. When you ask how 
far behind we are, I do not know how far we are. We were a yea 
behind with Kaiser production. We are behind in our procurement 
I think our procurement is the essential thing we have to have to 
build our 143 wings. Sure, we are behind in our training program and 
personnel and so forth. I think we can make that up. In othe 
words, I do not believe should the Joint Chiefs give us a decision 
promptly that we will not make up any lost time and [ think we will 
make up what might ultimately be 3 months. 


NEW WEAPON EFFECT ON REQUIREMENTS 


These new weapons will make a terrific difference in the study of 
the Joint Chiefs as to what our requirements are, both for the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. 

Senator Hin. Mr. Secretary, you could not expect a decision from 
the Joint Chiefs before Octobe ror Nov ember. could you? 
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secretary Tausorr. I should think so, ves Let us say the end of 
September or October 

Senator Hitt. About the Ist of October 

Secretary Tausorr. All right. 

Senator Hitu. Then you say you are now behind on training, you 

behind on personnel and surely you are behind on bases, are you 

+9 

Mr. TALBorr. Yes, we are behind on bases 

Senator Hiti. You do not mean to tell me, Mr. Secretary, that if 
ou wait until the Ist of October, and get this decision and should 


ou get the decision for the 148 wings that vou will be right up 
th vour training, your personnel, vour bases, and only 3 months 
ehind? You would not tell me that, would you? 

Secretary TALBOTT Wait a minute, Senator 


Senator Hitt. You would not tell me that 

secretary TaxLporr. I said we will not lose 3 months in our arrival 

1435 wings. That is what ] mean I do not mean we will be able 
to catch it all up in this short period, but we can not get to 143 wings 
for X period of time. I do not know whether it is 36 months or how 
many months. Our limiting factor on our 143 wings as we want 
them equipped with modern aircraft is the production and proc 
ment of aireraft. 


Senator Hitt. But you not only want the 143 wings, but it will 
© a question, too, of the effectiveness of the wines as vou t 
long building to the 143. If you had an attack here, vou rht 
not have 143 wings, but if you had 135 effective wings, it would be 
a Whole lot better than if you did not have the 135 effective, would 


it not? 

Secretarv Tatsorr. That is right. But I think we will make that 
training time up. It is the traming and the personnel and the bases 
that are important, and | think we can make that up 

Senator Hitt. And bases are important, too. 

Secretary TALBorr. I say bases, too. 

Senator Fercuson. We asked a question before for the record, and 
| understand you have the information which shows that you have 
1,900 planes out of the money already financed which is $1.1 billion 
in planes in excess of the 120 wings. Is that not right? 

General Asrensto. I should like the opportunity to check the 
figures. 

rOTAL PLANES IN 143 WINGS 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Chairman, 1 would like to ask this question, 
although it has been asked before—I have not been able to attend 
some of the meetings-—would it be proper to tell the committee how 
many planes there would be in 143 wings? I think we are making 
a little fetish about the number of wings. What is convincing to me 
is the number of planes and the types. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Those varv with the different types of wings 

Senator Byrp, Would you be able to say roughly how many planes 
that would mean? 

Secretary TaLsorr. 16,000 planes. 

Senator Byrp. Would you say, then, how many planes we have 
now? 
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Secretary Tatnorr. | am corrected. I have been told it is 21,001 

Senator Byrp. 21,000 for 143 wings. How many planes do w 
have now that are suitable for this particular purpose? 

General ParrripGr. Active inventory 17,690 

General Asensro. That is first and second line. 

Senator Byrp. You mean you have 17,000 planes? 

Secretary Tatrorr. That is first and second line 

Senator Byrp. Say first line. To get the 143 wings, vou have t 
get more planes; is that correct? 

Secretary Tatnorr. Yes; I guess that is right, sir 


COST OF PLANI 


Senator Byrp. What would be the approximate cost of thos: 
planes? 

General Asensio. The combat aircraft to initially equip units i 
the 143 wings are basically under procurement from funds of prio: 
vears’ programs 

Senator Byrp. That does not answer my question 

Senator Frercuson. They are all on order 

Senator Byrp. | know, but I want to know how much more mon 
has to be spent to get the 143 wings which I understand to be 21,000 
planes, and we have planes now 

Secretary TaLsorr. That we could not approximate We will 
have to get that figure for you, Senator 

Senator Byrp. That is what we have been talking about so much 

When vou talk about wings it is rather confusing to me not being a 
military man. I would like to know how many planes you want, how 
many of them you have now, and how many you have to buy 

Secretary Tatsorr. Our full program is on order. We have not 
canceled the order of one combat plane 

Senator Byrp. I am not arguing about that I think somebody 
somewhere along the line should savy what this total program 1s 
going to cost in addition to what you have now. Is that a reasonabl 
thing or not? 

Secretary TaLtsorr. We can give you that figure. The time ele 
ment in there makes a good deal of difference. 

Senator Byrp. What is the average now? 31,000 planes for 1438 
wings 

Secretary Tatsorr. It runs as high as $8 million for a bomber. 

Senator Byrp. I am not talking about that. About 100 planes to 
the wing, is that the average number? 

Secretary TaLsorr. No, Senator. Your heavy bombers will run 30, 
your medium bombers 45, and your fighters 75. 

Senator Byrp. Then there are different types of wings. 

Secretary Ta.sorr. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. All the wings are not the same, of course. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is right. They are in the three categories 


DISCUSSION OF B-47 


Senator Hit. Speaking of planes, Mr. Secretary, we heard about 
training planes and combat planes. Is the B—47 a combat plane? 
Secretary TaLsorr. Yes, sir, 
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Senator Hin You would use it not only for train ng purposes, but 
it would be a part of your combat force; is that right? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. When you spoke about losing only 3 months for the 
143 wings, you are taking into consideration the loss from January to 


October 1 of 9 months? You will make up 9 months in 3 months? 
Secretary Tatrnorr. No, sir. I said by the time we arrive at 143 
wings, and I said that might be 36 months from now 
Senator Hitt. That 36 months would be 3 vears, would it not? 


Secretary Tatsorr. Yes, sil 

Senator Hui You mean it might be Decemb«s 1956? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Yes, sir 

Mir. DouaGLas July of 1956 

Senator Hit. July of 1956? 

Secretary TaLrorr. Yes, si 

Senator Hitt. Then you would have to rush ip vour traming and 
vou would have to rush up vour personnel and rush up your air bases, 
is that right? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Yes, sir 

Senator Byrp. May I ask this one more question, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 

Senator Byrp. These additional planes vou have to have how 
many are those under contract from funds that have already been 
appropriated or will be appropriated? 

General Asensio. We should have to furnish that 

The information referred to had not been furnished at time hearings 
were printed 


¢ 


FUNDS NEEDED FOR ADDITIONAL PLANES 


Senator Byrp. It seems to me that is getting down to the heart of 
the matter. You say you need more planes. How much has already 
been appropriated? You have $28 billion carried over from previous 
appropriations and assuming that you want to reach this 1483 wings, 
how much more money would have to be appropriated for these planes 
in addition to what has already been appropriated, and will be appro- 
priated under the Eisenhower program? You have $39 billion or 
pretty close to $40 billion, as I figure it, including your carryover 
balances if this appropriation is passed 

Senator Ferauson. $40,200 million. 

Senator Byrp. How many planes is that going to provide in addi- 
tion to the other expenses that the Air Force has? Would not that 
make it simpler? It would to me 

Mr. Dovatas. The present request for 1954 funds in addition to 
funds already appropriated may be stated generally to provide for all 
the combat aircraft required to initially equip the 143 wings. 

Senator Byrp. And you are basing this on the so-called Eisenhower 
budget? 

Mr. Dovetas. That is correct. 

Senator Byrp. That is to say, if the Eisenhower budget is carried 
out, taking into consideration this $28 billion that is unexpended, 
that then you have enough money appropriated as of now to build 
these planes? 

Mr. Dovetas. With one reservation. We do not have the 1954 
funds. I thought you were including the 1954 funds 
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Senator Byrp. Yes, I am 

Mr. Douauas. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. Let us get this straight again. You have $28 billion 
unexpended as of July 1 

Mr. Dovuetas. That is right 

Senator Byrp. As I understand it, this Eisenhower plan 1s for 
$11,700 million. That is approximately $40 billion. 

Mr. Dovueuas. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. Starting with that as the premise, that will then 
construct these planes that are needed, plus the other expenses of the 


Al Force 


Mr. Dovuatas. It will construct the planes. It will meet certain 
base requirements, and it will carry the l-year funds through thi 
fiscal veal The original program for the 143 wings was scheduled to 
be realized at the end of calendar year 1955. I think full moderniza 


tion of the force was estimated to come 6 months after that. 

Senator Byrp. If you will permit me to interrupt you, I am not 
talking about the time to spend the money. Iam talking about th 
money itself. Here is $40 billion that is available. Is that eaough 
to build these planes? 


EFFECT OF LEAD TIME 


Mr. Dovetas. It is enough to build the planes, sir, with one reser- 
vation that I would like to mention. That is that the shortening of 
lead time will involve in the program some additional appropriation 
in fiseal 1955. 

Senator Ferauson. But not needed in 1954. 

Mr. Dovetas, That is correct. 

Secretary Tatsorr. To answer the Senator’s question, it does not 
then provide all the funds necessary. 

Mr. Dovuatas. I believe it would be less than a billion dollars that 
would be missing. 

Senator Byrp. I am trying to separate the question of the delay in 
procurement from the question of furnishing the money. The Con- 
gress is the only body that can furnish the money that must be spent 
by the Armed Services. I am not going into the time it takes to spend 
it. Iam talking about whether this $40 billion is sufficient to com- 
plete the program when it is spent. 

Mr. Dovaetas. The answer is with respect to aircraft, yes, with the 
exception of some 6 to 7 hundred million dollars that has in effect 
been postponed by shortening lead time and is not required this 
year, but would be required to complete the full program. 

Senator Byrp. Maybe you can get that $700 million from the 
difference between your figures and the Comptroller’s figures. 


Mr. Wuire. No, sir. 
REMOVAL OF B-—47 TRAINING WINGS 


Senator Hitt. Have you not removed some three B-47 training 
wings from your program? 

Secretary TaLBorr, Yes, sir, we have. We put them in combat. 

Senator Hitt. Not put them incombat. You took them clean out. 


wo 


Secretary TaLsorr. That is right. We put them in training. 
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senator Hin You te tifie a a t¢ W al ites ago that hye \ Vere 


lly as good as bomber as they are as train 
SECT] tary TALBOT! Wed ypped then iS trainers and are eq p 
we are building as bombers 
tor Hitt. What it amounts to is that vou hs taken out { 
of these B—47 bombers out of your program? 
I ry TALBOT | ey Vv ) \ { mb t| 
t |) pech 1 ners 
i mv Hin But the l boml V not? 
ry LBOTI } 
itor Hit You vy | ( ‘ { ne 
bomb If you had to bomb ould h 
bry | i OT l \\ i ! | ( eq 0D 
> to Ir RGUSO Yi l ull ha { { oO 
etary TauLporr. That is right 
Senator Hinn. You have to pu on anyway 
Secretary Tautsorr. No 
senator Hin. On every plan vou have to put on the eq IN { 
secretary Tautporr. A lot of it, but not all of it. They were not 
7 up as combat planes 


nator Hintu. It would not have taken long to make them combat 


Secretary TALBoTr. No 
Senator Hitu. In other words, then, they were almost nearly ready 


compart 


~ tary Tauporr. That is a line « 


: | tion 
Senator Hint In other words, if we had an attack, and you had 
se BOO B 17 bombers, even tho lvl the V Wel trainers, yor vouid 
{ nk God you had thy nh, would vou not? 
| Secretary Tausorr. I did not like to give them up. 


MODIFICATION OF PLANES 


Senator Fmercuson. How long would it take to transfer or modify 

Secretary Tautporr. I do not know whether it would take 90 days 

Mr. Dovatas. Part of that number, Senator Hill and Mr. Chair- 
man, could be recovered by reordering on an 18 months lead time 

ithout any loss in the schedule 

senator Hu Lt. But 18 months lead time is a veal and a half 

Mr. Dovetas. That is right 

Senator HI... You do not think we are going to have a vear and a 
half if the attack comes? 


Mr. Dovuauas. Under the original program we would not hav 


received all the B 17’s by that ti 
Senator H1iu.. They would be 
Mr. Dovatas. Yes, sir. 
Senator Hriti. You would be getting them all this time 
Mr. Dovetas. That is right, and we are getting them all this time 
Senator Hitt. And putting som¢ ment on them, they would 
be ready to go right into combat, is that right? 
Mr. Douauas. That is correct But we are getting them all the 
time, and we could recover some part of the 200, but not the full 200 
without loss time in the program, 
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Senator FerGuson. Are you getting all the B—47’s vou ean get 

Mr. Dovueuas. I would say not. 

Senator Ferauson. Today? 

Mr. DouGuias. We are getting all we can get today, but if you tal 
the scheduling that has been approved 

Senator Ferguson. Are you getting all that you can get in 1954? 

Mr. Dovetras. | think not, Mr. Chairman, but I would like to 
answer that question after checking with current production problems 
The aircraft industry is built up now to a very high level of potentia 
produc tion 

Secretary Tatsorr. We could increase those schedules 

Mr. Doveias. Whether we could as to the next few months 

secretary TaLsporr. You would probably have to work a full third 
shift 

Gren ral (st NSLO We are not retting all that could be rotten, sit 


SLIPPAGI 


Senator Fercuson. How did you slip 22 percent since last Septem 
ber if you are not getting all that you can get? Why did you allow 
all this slippage? You have had the money 

General ASENSIO They were not ceared up to produce Now 
they are 

Senator Ferauson. They were not geared up to produce? 

General Asensio. The procurement schedule was constructed on 
the basis that we would have an orderly flow of materials and that 
everything would go normally toward production of the aireraft. It 
was not a maximum schedule, however. On that basis, we were con 
fronted with two things. One that strikes did-develop that slowed 
down production 

EFFECT Of STRIKES 


Senator Ferauson. You had no strikes since last September, did 
you 

General Asensio. I think we were still feeling certain effects, sir 
Some of them are quite indirect. Also we had the situation where 
we did divert combat aircraft to MDAP so that we fulfilled 108 
percent of our commitments 

Taking combat of MDAP and the Air Force together, which is the 
only valid approach, our total failure to attain our program was in 
the order of 13 percent, rather than the 20 percent and better, which 
was a resultant from diversion to MDAP. We do not like the fact 
that we failed to meet out combat aircraft procurement schedule by 
13 percent, but the causes behind that were not entirely under the 
control of the Air Force. 

Senator Fercuson. But you have at least $3.3 billion on your own 
figures, ana you could have used all of that to get these planes. 

General Asensio. It was not a question of funding, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Now, one other fact—and you may not have 
it—I want to know the amount of money that you will have de- 
obligated from the Kaiser-Frazer cancellation. 

Secretary Ta.tsorr. You cannot get that, Mr. Chairman, for 
several months 
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Senator Ferguson. But you will furnish it as soon as you can to the 
committee? 

Secretary TaLsBorr. It will be at least 90 days before you can get it 

Senator FerGuson. Because of the change in prices you will get? 


SALVAGI 


secretary TALBOT! You do not know how True h you can saivage 
and you do not know what your picture will be 

Senator FrrGuson. Yes. Will it be considerable? 

Secretary Ta.tBorr. No 

Mir. Douatas. | think it would be a mistake to consider the 
deobligation in the aircraft field would produce a very large amount 
of money, because the principal deobligation was with respect to the 
T-36, and that deoblication was reflected in the budeet presente d 

Senator Frerauson. How about the C—119? 

\lr. Douauas. | know I said | do not think you will 
SuViIng from deobligations that have hot already heen retlected hh 


ttre budget. because the principal SUVIng has been With respect to 
the T-36, which is reflected 
Senator Frerauson. | understood vou were going to save some 


money or you would not have canceled the contract 

\ir. Douauas. I understand that, too, but I was suggesting it wil 
probably not be a large amount of money 

Senator Ferauson. I would like to know then why do you cancel 
the contract? 

Mr. Doveuas. I would like to come up with the full estimates 

Senator Ferauson. Will you not be obligated under that contract 
now if you went ahead to pay the $1,250,000 for a plane instead of 
$250,000? 

Secretary Tatsorr. They have run so far over their estimates 
that the deobligation will not even take care of the overrun 


CONTRACT FOR C—-119’s 


Senator Ferauson. How many were scheduled? 
fr. Dovetas. | think 159 on that contract of C-119 

senator iy RGUSON One hundred and fifty -hnine were si he qauled 

\{r. Dovatas. It is very close to that figure. 

Senator Ferauson. How manv were produced? 

Mr. Doua.uas. The May schedule showed about 37 only, I think 
That is the type of conversation we did not expect to get into today 

Senator Ferauson. | know you do not expect to get into it. Here 
is one of the things that I cannot understand. You say that you let 
a contract to Kaiser Frazer for so many planes at an estimated cost 
Now, is that the amount of money you treat as obligated? 

secretary Ta.Lpotr. Yes 

Senator Ferauson. Then if they allow that to run along and spend 
all the money that is obligated, and only give half the number of 
planes, how are we going to control any expenditures here in Congress? 

Secretary TaLsorr. We cannot afford to have many like that one 

Senator Ferauson. They did let it run. I understand you can- 
celed it, but they had let it run so that that ate up practically all the 
unobligated money and now we find we have only half the number of 


> 
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planes That is the reason why the deobligation will not save vy 
any money? 

Mr. Doucuas. I think we better submit the figure we estimate w 
be saved. 

Senator FerGuson. I mean it is not much because of that. 

Secretary Tatsorr. We will save a lot of money from not conti 
ing that. 

Senator Fereuson. But it will have to be new money. 

Secretary Tatporr. Yes 

Senator Fercuson. Rather than saving on deobligated. 

Secretary TaLsorr. That is right 

Senator FrerGcuson. Is that same thing true with these airports 
North Africa? 

Secretary Tatsorr. No, I would not say that it applies to that 

General Twintnc. No, sir, that will not involve that. 


CANCELLATIONS BECAUSE OF COST INCREASES 


¢ 


Senator FreraGuson. Do you know of any other contracts like th 
that vou may have to eancel because of increase in cost and fallu 
behind in production? 

Secretary TALBorr. 
places of that nature 

senator Ky RGUSON. And vou are lool ing’ into all of those to 


whether or not you can save money in the future by cancelling tl 


We are having problems with one or 


contract? 

Secretary Tatsorr. It will not be a complete cancellation. It m 
bea partial cancellation made up at another plant. 

Senator Hiuu. Is it true, General, that the Department of Defer 
has told the Air Force it must cut its Research and Development son 
35 percent? 

General Twintnc. I understand they are to establish a kitty « 
pool of 25 percent that will be held up 1 the Department of Defens 
and not given to the services. 

General Asensio. We have a representative of that particul 
area here, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Can he answer my question? 


DIRECTIVES 


General ASENSIO Yes, sir The Air Force has received certa 
directives which I think those representatives could explain. 

Senator Hitt. What are those directives? 

Mr. Garpner. We received an instruction from the Secretary « 
Defense to program our 1954 effort at the level of 75 percent of t! 
budget we are defending. The mer retary of Defer se tells us that { 
theory behind this is that the 25 percent Is a kitty to be held in h 
office 

Senator MaypBank. Pending further investigation? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, sir; pending further investigation of the nee 
for it 

Senator Hitt. How much did the House allow you for resear: 
and development? 

Mr. Garpner. The House allowed $440 million. 
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General Asenstio. Against an original request of $475 million 
Senator Hitt. The Eisenhower budget was $475 million 
General Asensio. That is right 

Senator Hitt. What was the Truman budget? 

Mr. GARDNER. $537 million. 

Senator Hitt. And what was the House? 

Mr. GARDNER. $440 million. 

Senator Hitt. Take out 25 percent, and what will your figure be 
there? 

Mr. GARDNER. $365 million. It is 25 percent 

Senator Hii. Of what, of the Eisenhower budget? 

Mr. GARDNER. That is right. 

Senator Hiri. It would be what? 

Mr. GARDNER. $365 million. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT LIMITATION 


Senator Hitu. So far as the U. S. Air Foree is concerned, you 


limited now under the order of the Department of Defense to an 
expenditure for research and development to $365 million? 
Mr. GARDNER. To an obligati 1954 of $365 million with a 


further instruction to reprogram to tha 


Senator Hitt. Not to go beyond that amount? 

Mr. GARDNER Which has been don We have also b I old 
that we can appeal and we have appealed to the Secretary of Defense 
for the most critical and most urgent items. 

Senator FerGcuson. Is not the purpose of that to get a resurvey 
of your projects? 

Mr. Garpner. That ts our understanding of the purpose of 

Senator Hiiti. But you lose time, do you not? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes, sir 

Senator Ferauson. But your project may be worthless and you 
do not lose time by delaying on a worthless project, do you? 

Mr. Garpner. If your assumption is correct that the project is 
worthless, that is right 

Senator Hitt. You are not going to admit in the assumption that 
the Air Force is indulging in a lot of worthless projects 

Mr. Garpner. No, sir. 


PROJECT DETERMINATION 


Senator Fercuson. Who is to determine it? Are you to determine 


it, or the President of the United States ad his seecreta 

Mr. GARDNER. | am a civilian, sir, and I work for my boss, Mr. 
Talbott, and he determines it for me. 

Senator Frrauson. Who is to determine what projects you should 


have and will determine whether they are worthless or not, or should 
not be used? 

Mr. GarpNner. There are several agencies for determining this 

Secretary Tausorr. | do not think we are going l have any 
trouble with that. 

Senator Fercuson. You are not objecting to a survey? 

Secretary Tatsorr. The Secretary of Defense’s office is making 
a survey. They want us to go slow with that. Unfortunately the 
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directive came out and some of the officers interpreted it as a cut of 
25 per cent { consider it a restudy, and I think the entire budget 
will probably be spent 

Senator Fercuson. You do not object to the resurvey ? 

secretary ‘TALBOTT No, nor does Mr Gardner object to this 
restudy if it is properly done 

Mr. Garpner. If we get all the money back 

Senator Fercuson. You mean Mr. Gardner, you are the one to 
determine that? 

Mr. GarpNer. No, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. You say you will be satisfied if you get all 
the money 

Mr. Garpner. That is right 

Senator Ferguson. You are not going to be satisfied if you do not? 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct 

Senator Fercuson. And you think that is your province in you 
present capacity? 

Mr. Garpner. That is my opinion, sir. Is is not necessarily my 
province 

Senator Frreuson. But it is not your job? 

Mr. Garpner. It is my job, not only to determine it, but to hav: 
an opinion 

Senator Fercuson. I do not have any objection to vour having an 
opinion 

Senator Hitt. Would you be satisfied with the loss of valuable 
time? 

Mr. Garpner. No, sir; I-would not 

Senator Ferguson. Are you a research man yourself or are you a 
budget man? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Research man 

Mr. Garpner. I am an engineer man, sir. Since in the Air Fores 
I have been a budget man. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you think that you personally have the 
capacity to determine what projects should go forth in research for 
the Air Force? 

Mr. Garpner. | think my boss should answer that question, sir 

Senator Ferguson. You told me about your opinion here 

Mr. Garpner. I am not the final determiner of which projects go 
forward 

Senator FerGuson. That is what I am getting at Is that you 
job or are vou a budget man now? 

Secretary Tatsnorr. His job, Mr. Chairman, is to advise on thi 
research and development. With General Doolittle and the able men 
we have in our research work, Mr. Gardner, as a scientist that we 
got from the coast to come on to advise the Secretary’s Office as to our 
research work, has been doing it satisfa ‘torily, and working in con 
junction with the men in the Secretary’s Office as well as the men in 
the research field 

Senator Hiiu. He is not only a scientist, but he has guts, too, has 
he not, because he expresses his opinion 

Senator Ferauson. How long has he been with the Department? 

Secretary TALBor1. Since I came down here. He came to see me 
before I came down. 

Senator FerGuson. So he came in in January? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Ferauson. But who is the ultimate boss on what projects 
are to be had in this research? 


Secretary Tatsorr. Who is the final boss? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes 

Secretary Tatsorr. The final boss is the Secretary of Defens 

Senator Ferauson. And the President of the United States 

Secretary Tautsorr. Certainly. As far as I am concerned, the 
secretary of Defense 


Senator Frerauson. As far as he is concerned, the President of 
the United States 
Secretary Tatsorr. That is right 


RESTORATION OF FUNDS 


Senator Ferguson. Do I understand you are making a reclama on 
this amount that the House took out? 

Secretary Tatnorr. Yes, sir 

Senator Ferauson. For the full amount? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Yes, sir 

Senator Frerauson. So the amount that he was talking about is 
the amount of the House plus your claim now that you want th 
full amount? 

Secretary Tautsorr. Yes, sir. We want the $35 million that th 
House cut out. 

Senator Hitt. You want up to the Eisenhower budget 

Secretary Tatsorr. We want it all and we need it all 

Senator Hitt. Do you find the President of the United States 


Secretary TaLtsporr. And the Secretary of Defens« supports it com 
pletely. He supports everything that we asked for in our reclama 
exactly. Their whole office is supporting our position 

Senator Hity. But he wants to hold back the 25 percent Hi 
wants us to give you the money and he will hold onto the 25 percent? 

Secretary Tatsorr. | do not believe that will be held onto \ 

i long, Senator Hill. He said do not budget this all; hold lp 29 pel 
cent, until we take a look with you 
/ Senator Hiti. Talk about taking a look, do vou find the Preside 


of the United States with his many burdens and cares has time to go 
into details on the Air Force budget ior researe h a id other de 

Secretary Taurporr. I have not discussed the bude with th 
President. 

Senator Hitt. Has anyone else in the Air Force who has discussed 
it with him? 

Secretary Tatsorr. No, sir 


WORTHLESS RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Senator Smiru. I would like to ask the Secretary, does anyone ever 
admit that a project is worthless in research and development? 

Secretary TatBorr. Yes, ma’am. You bet we did 

Senator Smi1H. Is there a record of such admissions and cancella- 
tions of projects? 

Secretary Tatsort. I do not know what has been happening before 
| came here. I know that there are certain ones that we have can- 


celled. 
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General Asensto. We submitted a list for the committee 

Senator Smita. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me it would be money 
saved if they did review all of the projects in the research and develop 
ment program in all the services and find out how much overlappin 
and duplication there is, and then start from the Defense Department 
down. It seems to me that it is a very constructive approach 

Secretary Tatsorr. We have already canceled certain projects in 
the last 6 months 

Senator Hitt. Mr. Secretary, have you at any time in any way 
protested to the Secretary of Defense this hold back by him of the 25 
perce nt? 

secretary Tatsorr. | went down and discussed it with him when thi 
order first came out. He explained to me what his idea was, to hold 
back 25 percent for review 

Senator Hitt. Did you write him anything abou it‘ 

Secretary Tatsorr. No, sir 

Senator Hin. But vou did £o down and talk LO him about if 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is right, to get a thorough understanding 
of it, sir 

Senator Frrauson. I understand the other services will also hav: 
something held back? 

secretary TALBOTT. Yes; 1 think they are reviewing the same thing 
with all of them 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to be excused when you get into the 
detail. Iam sure you do not need me. But before we leave, I would 
like to have General Twining make a general statement on our pro- 
ficiency flying, and why we feel that is necessary. 

Senator Frerauson. I think while you are here, we ought to hear 
about this flight pay and the whole idea that you have on it, becaus: 
it is a very vital and important item. 


» 


PROFICIENCY HOURS FOR FLIGHT TRAINING 


General Twining. As you all understand, the Air Force has estab- 
lished proficiency hours for flight training. That is 100 hours. We 
require our pilots to fly 100 hours a year for proficiency training. We 
have found through the years this is most essential. The House in 
their bill have reduced that for the pilots who are not actually in 
flying units like officers stationed in Washington, at schools and such as 
that They will be reduced to 48 hours a year. That is insufficient 
time to keep pilot proficiency where it should be. I am sure none of 
you, nor I, would want to ride with a pilot who is flying 48 hours a 
year 

Senator Mayspank. Do you think 100 is absolutely sufficient? 


MINIMUM FLYING HOURS 


General Twintnc. That is the minimum. We figure that is the 
minimum that a pilot must fly. That includes about 20 hours of 
instrument flying, 15 hours of night flying. If we get off those stand- 
ards, the Air Force will soon be a second-rate outfit. ‘There is no 
question about it. The reason we have been successful is that we 
have maintained the standard. I feel very strongly if we go below the 
minimum the Air Force will suffer. 
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Senator Hitt. What excuse did the House give for cutting it out 
to you? 

General Twintna. Because of the expense, It requires more 
maintenance of the aircraft; it requires more aircraft for these people 
to fly, and more fuel. 

Senator Hitu. If you have pilots fiving planes 48 hours instead of 
100, instead of having more repairs on the airplanes you will have 
more crashes. 

General Twininc. That is true. The accident rate would go up if 
we reduce the flying standards. 


ARTICLE IN WASHINGTON POST 


Senator Hint.. General, there was a challenging article in the 
Washington Post this morning written by John Norris, Congressional 
Kconomy Edict, that is the House cut, 1 take it—‘has foreed the 
{ir Force and Navy to issue orders limiting the flying of some 25,000 
of their best pilots to an extent that both services are convinced is bot] 
unsafe and destructive to future combat efficiency 

Do you think that is an accurate statement? 

General Twinina. Yes 

Senator Hix. In other words, you think it is absolutely necessary 
from the standpoint of safety to the life and limb of the individual 
pilot and to an effective fighting Air Force, that they have the mini- 
mum of the 100 hours that you have had in the past? 

General Twintna. I do, sir. It has proven that way. 

Senator Hitt. How much money is involved here? 

General Twinina. | think it is $70 million. 

General Asensio. $70 million. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That would be if we cut down to 48 hours 
maximum. We have had 34 aces in Korea. All but nine of them have 
been these fellows that have come from proficiency flying 

Senator Hitt. That is what he states in his flying. He states that 
all but nine, whether they were on desk jobs or flying jobs, havi 


kept up their flying proficiency by doing a minimum of 100 hours a 
year 

General Twinina. Yes. 

Secretary TaLBorr. That is correct 

Senator Hin. I think it might be interesting to have the arti 


in the record. 

Senator Fercuson. Yes. I assumed it leaked out of the D 
ment. 

Senator Hiuu. It is the kind of leak that ought to leak 

(The article referred to follows: ) 


[From the Was! gton Post, July 8, 
Pert. To Arr ARMs 
USAF, NAVY, MARINE PILOTS HOBBLED BY ECONOMY 


By John Norris 


A congressional economy edict has forced the Air Foree and Na 
orders limiting the flying of some 25,000 of their best pilo ar 
both services are convinced is both unsafe and destructive to f ( ‘ 
efficiency. 

Under orders put out by USAF headouarters yesterday, all flier gr 


technical, staff, and administrative posts may not fly more than | irs, plus 
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or minus 30 minutes, in any 3 months’ period Similar directions were issued 


to Navy and Marine Corps air stations last Friday. Four hours a month means 
one flight in a large type plane and perhaps two in smaller craft 
kxperienced Air Chiefs agree that this is not enough flying to keep pilots 


proficient at night and bad-weather flying In time, they declare, it will give 
the Nation a ‘“‘fair weather air force.’’ 

They can—and, in fact, did—cite some hard facts to show how dangerous is 
this ill-advised economy measure Involved are the many pilots now holding 
down desk jobs at the Pentagon So are the pilots attending service schools 


and assigned to technical and research duties here and abroad 

They are not “has beens,’’ broken-down airmen who will never return to air 
combat For the Air Force and naval aviation send their best fliers to important 
posts here and in many key spots throughout the technical services 

In a couple of vears, they are transferred back to higher posts in command of 


adrons, groups, or wings. While “flying a desk,’ as the airmen put it, they 
have been required to fly a minimum of 100 hours of proficiency flving a year, 
cluding night flights, bad weather landings, ete 


The congressional action cutting this to a maximum of 50 hours a vear was 
based on a discovery by members of the House Appropriations Committee that 


such proficiency fiving cost a lot of money far more, in fact, than the flight pay 
drawn by pilots which long has been under congressional snipping. When the 


committee learned that by limiting such flying to a maximum of 50 instead of a 
minimum of 100 hours a vear they could save about $130 million a year, they 
they disregarded all warnings and voted the restriction into the current vear’s 
appropriation bill 

Vainly did Air Chiefs and two World War II pilots Representatives Lloyd M 
Bentsen, Jr. (Democrat-Texas) and John B. Williams (Democrat Mississippi 
argue that fliers can’t lay off or fly only aeccasionally and then come back to all 
weather jet combat fiving without paving the piper 

Representative Everett P. Serivner (Republican—Kansas), sponsor of the 


economy move talked about “‘refreshe r’’ courses and argued that the ‘‘desk 
officers’? wouldn’t be assigned back to combat anyway The record given to the 


committee shows differently 
Two instances are fairly convincing. One is that the Air Force Reserve officers 
recalled to duty after Korea and given flight refresher courses had a 45 percent 


higher accident rate than officers who had been flying continuously The other 
is that of the 32 pilots who have become aces’’ by shooting down MIGs in Korea 
all but 9 had previously been assigned to desk jobs. They kept up their flying 


proficiency by doing a minimum of 100 hours a year 

The Administration’s Air Foree cutback is not responbisle for the House action 
In fact, Air Force Secretary Harold Talbott has appealed to the Senate to reject 
it Congress would do well to ponder the consequences of the action, in terms of 
lives lost and loss of efficiency.of air combat leaders in Korea or a possible future 
world war 

Senator Fercuson. You do not deny that this was out of the 
Department? 

Secretary TaLrorr. | do not deny it. I suppose it was. I do 
not know it 

Senator FerGuson. Was it a public release to all, or was it just 
to this one man? If you give it to one man, it is a leak; if it goes to 
all, it is a release 

Secretary Tatrorr. You have a lot of friends of the Air Force, 
and a lot of men who are reserves, and ex-pilots who have the Air 
Force at heart, and who would know about that, and could give that 
information out. They do not have to come to the Air Force to get 
it 


Senator Fereuson. You do not know whether this one was re- 
leased? 

Secretary Tatnorr. Certainly I do not 

General Twintna. I do not, either 
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Senator Fercuson. We received it as part of the record because 
[ assume it ts official from the Air Force 
Senator Hitt. General Twining says he agrees with the article 
Senator Fercuson. I am not disputing the articl 


I 


POSSIBLE SAVINGS IN FLYING TIMI 
Secretary TaLnorr. There are one or two places we can make some 
saving in this There mav be certain officers who do not have to 
fly, and there may be certain officers who do not want to fly We 
are proposing that it be left to the Office of the Secretary to make 
certain adjustments and certain rules. If we can save a certain 
amount of money, we are roing to Sut to cut out the flying, vou 


cut out the very heart of the Air Force, and vou affect the morale 
terrifically. 

Senator MaysBank. You sav the Navy and Air Force have approx- 
imately 25,000. How many would you judge the Air Force has? 

General Twintna. I would say 15,000 

General Asensto. Twenty thousand is our estimate 

Senator Maysank. And the Navy would have 5,000 

General Asensto. If the total figure is valid, sir, we would have 
20.000 

Senator Frreuson. Are we not speaking about different things 
here? Your training by the House is not cut out. Is that not right? 

General Asensto. That is correct, sil 

Senator FerGuson. And your operations are not cut out 

General Twinine. That is right 

Senator Fercuson. Do you mean that we have 25,000 pilots that 
are not involved in training or operations? You can not have that 
many in the budget 

General Twinine. That means pilots who are not assigned to 
actual flying units 

Senator FrrGuson. That is what I mean. Do you claim that you 
have 20.000 pilots that are not connected with operations or training? 


secretary Tautsotr. That is about right 


rTOTAL PILOTS IN OPERATIONS AND TRAINING 


] 


Senator Frerauson. How many do you have in operations and 
training? 


General Asensio. General Partridge, do you have that figure? 
General Partrripge. Roughly 24,000 
Senator FerGuson. So you have within 4,000 of the same number 


of pilots out of operations and training which would certainly be 
known as noncombat? 

secretary Tavsort. It is known as noncombat now, but the great 
proportion of those would go back to combat 

Senator Fercuson. That is the question. How many would go 
back. That is what you want to be able to put in your rules and 
regulations, as I understand it, to determine who will go back, and if 
it is not probable that he would go back, you would not expect to 
give him 100 hours of flying. 
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Secretary TaLtsorr. There would be certain instances where you 


would, such as engineering officers and men in research and things 
like that. We have a good many exceptions. 

Senator Frerauson. There would be? 

Secretary TaLsorr. Yes 

Senator Frerauson. How much do you think might be saved out 
of tl $70 million? 


Secretary Tausorr. | would say if you could save 20 percent of 
that { would be very good. 

Senator Frrauson. That is about 10 to 15 million 

Secretary TatbBorr. 10 to 15 million dollars; yes 

senator FrrGuson. So you would anticipate that you could put 
rules and regulations under proper language into effect that might 
make the saving of around $15 million, 

Secretary Tatnorr. We have not had time to survey it. 

Senator Frrauson. No, but you anticipate it? 

Secretary Tausorr. That is what we will shoot at. We will try to 
put into effect rules and regulations that will make a saving 

Senator MayBaNnk. Is not one reason that the young man joins the 
Air Force because of the flight pay? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Yes, surely. 

Senator MayBank. Would it not be totally unfair after having 
been through the battles of Korea and become an ace and as a desk 
officer after having risked his life, to cut off his flight pay? 

Secretary Tatsorr. They have the flight pay anyhow. You can 
not do that, [ agree with you, 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF MINIMUM FLYING HOURS 


Senator McCarran. Upon what basis of experience did you arrive 
at the conclusion that 100 hours was the minimum necessary? 

General Twinine. Through the years we have added up how much 
time a pilot should have at night to be proficient, how much time 
on instruments, and how much time on navigation. 

Senator McCarran. The equation of the personnel means a lot, 
does it not? 

General Twintna. Yes, that is right 

Senator McCarran. Different individuals will respond differently 
to a certain amount of training 

General Twintna. That is right 

Secretary Tatbporr. You are quite right. 

Senator McCarran. So you might put 100 hours for a certain 
individual where 40 hours or 48 hours would be sufficient for another 

Secretary TaLtsorr. It might for an exceptional pilot, surely. Some 
of them might need 200 

Senator McCarran. That is right. 

Senator Fercuson. Were you through with that item? 

Secretary TaLsorr. Yes. 

General Asensio. The Air Force witnesses will appear on this 
same subject in the detailed presentation of the reclama in General 
Provisions, section 528. 

Senator Fxrauson. When the three services appear. 

General Asensto. That is correct, sir 

Senator \fayBpank. Mr. Chairman, when do you think we will get 
around to that? Do you think we will finish this week? 
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Senator FuerGuson. We hope to have a session Saturday morning 
Senator MayBANK. | just asked the question because | wondered 
vhen we would get through these hearings 
General ASENsIoO. We are ready to proceed I ask that the Sec: 
ry and the Chief of Staff and those of their party be excused 
ro ahead with the detailed presentations 
Senator SMITH (presiding If there are no further quest 
ill be excused. Thank you very much 
Secretary Tatsorr. Thank you 


Masor ProcureEMENT Oru THAN AIRCRAFI 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. GORDON BLAKE, DIRECTOR OF 
COMMUNICATIONS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Smirx. Do you have a statement that you wish to ma 
on this, or that you want to go in the record? 

General Buakn. I have one. 

General Asensio. I assume, Madam Chairman, that the official 
reclama statements as processed by the Secretary of Defense will be 
entered in the record? 

Senator Smiru. Without objection, yes. 

The statements referred to follow:) 


Ke 


Mason PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRA 


1953 appropriation $900, 000, 000 
1953 revised appropriation Ol transfer 900, OOO. OOK 
1954 estimate 900. OOO. OOO 
1954 revised estimate 625, 000. 000 
Hlouse committee 600. 000. 000 
louse floor 600, BOO, OOO 


House hearings, p. 420 


The Department of the Air Force requests the follow mendment 
PROPOSED AMENDMEN 

Page 27. line 18, trike out ‘$600,000,000 and insert | 

$615,000,000", an increase of $15,000,000 over the House approved t and 


$10,000,000 below the revised estimate 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


TI e propose d amendme nt would have the effect of restoring fun is w 
vide essential standby aircraft control and warning equipment r 
e current program 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


The committee is recommending $600,000,000 which is 5300,000,000 
January submission and $25,000,000 less than the revised amou 

» the committee by the Air Fore Che committ point it that tf ! 
tions are readily understandable in view of the estimated unobligat 
expended balances which will exist at the end of fiscal 1954 
that the amount estimated to be available for expenditurs fiscal 1954 $3,58 
690,000 and at the present expenditure rate, will carry the Air Fo 
years. The committee doubts the wisdom of placing orders for actua 


so far ahead. 

In addition to a reduction of lead time financing, the committee found that 
number of items proposed for procurement appeared unwarranted or 
One such item is standby aircraft, control and warning 


r nr nt 
equipment 
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The committee has not had an opportunity to check into the matter thoroug} 
vet, | appears evident that, insofar as equipment is concerned, few reque 
in the Air Force have been administratively denied llowever, the committer 
does note with appreciation that the Air Force has adjusted many of the u 
prices downward from prices contained in the January estimates to reflect | 
lower nit prices which committee investigators found to be in effect * * * 

IITFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 

Che estimated unliquidated carryover into fiscal 1954 from prior years appr 
priations represents firm program requirements which, for the most part, ar 
already under contract That part not under contract is in the final stage 
procurement and will be obligated shortly ince the bulk of the unobli 
balance represents Outstanding military interdepartmental purclha re¢ 
MIPR Which have previously been issued to the responsible service for prow 
ment These items must be financed in accordance with lead times which a 
established either with a contractor, or in the event of single service procurement 
by the procuring department Che unliquidated balance is absolutely necessar 
in order to permit the reorder of critically needed ite in an orderly fashior 
Anvthing I would cause gaps in production lines and therefore result in unne 
essary high unit costs to the United States Government Representative of iten 


on contract, but which are vet to be paid for, are the electronics and commur 
cations equipment, training equipment, flying field and shop equipment, all 
which have extremely long lead time Any reduction on the basis of reduei 
lead time financing in this appropriation is not supportabl 

Of the total amount reduced, the Air Force feels that it is mandatory that $1 
million be restored which was the approximate amount included in the fiscal year 
1954 budget for standby aircraft control and warning equipment Chis equip 
ment is programed only in certain strategic areas where it would be unthinkabl 
to accept any risk of the installed equipments becoming inoperative without beir 


able to continue operations with such standby equipment In these area 
round-the-clock operations are essential to the security of the country By their 
elimination, Congress would assume a great responsibility of risk which, by 

dictates of military judgment, should not be considered. Restoration of $15 for 


this equipment is therefor requested 

In both the process of reviewing budget estimates and authorizing procurement 
of equipment, the Air Force administratively denies many hundreds of requ 
for equipment from the various commands It will continue to sereen, with every 
possible precaution, requests of this type 

Che Air Foree notes the committee’s comment with respect to adjustment of 
unit. prices and gives every assurance that it will continue to adjust budget esti 
mates for buying programs to reflect the latest available unit cost prices receive 


STANDBY ALRCRAFT CONTROL AND WARNING EQUIPMENT 


General Bake. This statement refers specifically to the question 
of standby aircraft control and warning equipment, which was an 
item which was reduced by the House 

Senator Samrra. How much was it redueed? 

General Buake. It was reduced a total of $25 million. The figure 
Which is being reclaimed with the approval of the Department of 
Defense is $15 million. 

Senator Smirx. The $25 million was reduced from the Eisenhower 
budget? 

General BLake. Yes 

Senator Smivu. And the Eisenhower budget was what? 

General Asensio. $625 million in this appropriation. It was 
reduced to $600 million. We are entering a reclama for so much of 
the reduction as pertains to standby aircraft control and warning 
equipment, $15 million. General Blake is addressing himsclf to that 
item alone. 

Senator Smirx. To the $15 million. 

General BLAker. Yes; and for standby aircraft control and warning 
equipment only. This is the only item which we are reclaiming in 
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thi budget To clarify the possible misconception of what we mean 
by standby aircraft control and warning equipment, | would like to 
point out that these equipments are not reserve equipments which 
are held in storage for emergency use. These equipments are in 
talled at operational aircraft control warning sites or issued to mobile 
tactical units They are used when a large primary radar set is not 
inh operation during routine or emergency maintenance period 

Senator McCarran. What class of craft is in that category 


GROUND RADAR EQUIPMENT 


General Buake. This refers to ground radar equipment only; no 
aircraft are involved in this 
Senator Haypen. Why does it have the name standby? Is it a 


) 


duplicate of another piece of equipment 

General BLAKt Yes It is there to furnish radar service when the 
primary equipment ts under routine or emergency maintenance 
conditions 


General Asensto. In time of crisis we feel that there are certain 


areas we must have radar coverage recardless of whether it is furnished 
by the prime equipment or by a standby piece of equipment which ts 
located in the same area We just cannot afford to have the sereen 
inoperative In anh emergeney perlod Under those circumstances 


General Blake is addressing himself to that particular point 

Senator Smirxu. Is the equipment at the Old Soldiers’ Home what 
vou are talking about, or is that Army antiaircraft? 

General BLAKI lam not familiar with that I do not beheve that 
is an Air Foree installation 

Senator Smira. | find that radar equipment going some time, but 
it was closed down on the weekend because everybody was gon 
“way on a holi lay and | wondered what would happe nif there wa ! 
sudden attack and if we had not had experience enough with weeken 
vacationing 

General BLAkr. The Air Defense Radar Network is operated on a 
24 hour-year-around basis. The Au Defense Radar in this particular 
area is not located in Washington, D. C., therefore, | am sure it 1s not 
the one to which you refet 


DUPLICATION WITH ARMY AND NAVY 


Senator FrerGcuson. These are duplication with the Army and 
Navy ? 

General BLAkr. No, sir. This equipment is used in the Air Force 
air defense network, both fixed and with mobile aircraft control and 
warning units. The latter are units which are moved about, of course 

Senator SmirxH. But any that you have are on 24-hour duty around 
the week? 

General BLAKE. Yes, around the clock, and the manpower is pro- 


vided to furnish that sort of service. This standby equipment is not 
operated on a hit or miss basis. Actually the maintenance of all 
radar equipment is programed, and it spends a certain amount of time 
off the air during which time the standby equipment fills in. ‘This ts 


not on a 100 percent basis. In other words; we have not asked for 
standby equipment at all the radar sites 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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General BLAKn. We feel this is an assumption of risk in view of the 
cost of the radar equipment. We are unwilling to spend less than 
that. It is just the principle of necessity for standby equipment on 
the round-the-clock operation that we seek to establish here. 


COST PER UNIT 


Senator Ferauson. What is the cost per unit? 

General Buake. They vary from around $200,000 to $500,000 
aprece 

Senator Ferauson. What are they on, trucks, or what? 

General BLake. Some of them are mobile units on trucks, and som 
of them in the permanent sites are fixed installations. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you call them mobile even though they are 
fixed? 

General Buake. A mobile unit in this definition of the term is one 
that can be packed up and moved. A good analogy would be the 
average trailer court that you pass by. One can hardly drive off 
with them, but you can leave on a few hours notice. 

Senator FERGUSON, They are fixed for the time being. 

General BLakr. They put down some roots to operate in this par- 
ticular location. They are movable, rather than mobile. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Frerauson. Are there any other questions on that point? 
If not, is that all you have? 

General BLAKE. Yes, sir. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


STATEMENT OF COL. J. A. MULLINS, AMC, CHIEF, AIRCRAFT 
BRANCH, PROGRAM AND REQUIREMENT DIVISION, DIRECTO- 
RATE OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, PROJECT 411; D. A. COLLINS, 
AMC, PROGRAMS AND REQUIREMENT DIVISION, DIRECTORATE 
OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, PROJECT 411; COL. EDMUND D. 
LYNCH, AMC, DEPUTY FOR PLANS, MAINTENANCE ENGINEER 
DIVISION, PROJECT 431; AND COL. PAUL I. DOTY, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF AGENCY STAFF, ARMED SERVICES TEXTILE AND 
APPAREL PROCUREMENT AGENCY, ASTAPPA 


JUSTIFICATION 
MAINTBNANCE AND OPERATIONS, ArR ForcB 


(P. 29, line 8) 


1953 appropriation : - .... $3, 600, 000, 000 
1953 revised appropriation (+ or transfers) 3, 201, 148, 000 
1954 estimate 4, 235, 000, 000 
1954 revised estimete 3, 200, 000, 000 
House committee. 3, 050, 000, 000 


House floor 


(House hearings, p. 508) 


The Department of the Air Force requests the following amendments: 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 29, line 8. Strike out ‘'$3,050,000,000" and insert ir ther 
$3.170,000,000”’, an increase of $120,000, 000 over the House appr 
d $30,000,000 below the revised estimate. 


EFFECT OF THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Restore the following amounts for the purposes indicated 


a) $49 million for aircraft spare parts, aviation fuel and oil consumed r- 
raft utilized for proficiency flying, which includes essential administr 1 
gistical activities accomplished in conjunction with aircraft flying hours logged 

MIT. 

b) $21 million for depot civilian labor and/or contractual service costs essential 
r maintenance of the aircraft utilized for MIT flyi: 

c) $790,000 for the Air Force contribution to costs of operat f the Ar 1 


Services Textile and Apparel Procurement Agi 

d) $49,210,000 for procurement of aircraft 
ng supplies required to support operating program requir 
ssential stock levels. 


rr) ntenance spare part } ‘ ot. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT MAINTENANCE AND OPERA 


Committee recommendation 


Except for military pay and allowances, this appropriation is the ba alari« 
and expenses or housekeeping account for the entire Air Fores | 
these expenses the committee is recommending an appropriation of $ U mulion 
which is $1,185 million less than the $4,235 million January budget request 


and $150 million less than the $3,200 million revised request consider 


committee 


The reduction from the January budget submission is accounted for la 

a corresponding reduction of around 2 million hours in the proposed hour 
program. The further reductions recommended | the committee are for ‘ 
purpose of reflecting anticipated savings in an adjustment in the a of 
so-called profic leney flving: in funds for maintenance pare pare pal nd 
upplies for the operation of aircraft; in logistical support operations, parti irl 

n such services as MATS, and a general improvement in the utilization « i in 
en ployees and in funds for services and property furnished th \ir For 


foreign governments 


pare parts 

Since the beginning of the Korean war, $11,465,354,000 has been made available 
r the procurement of spare parts, and the request for fiseal vear 1954 contains 
an additional $1,238,870,000 for a total of $12,704,224,000, of which $2,429, 193,000 
was or is to be financed from this appropriation accoun hstima 
umulative since Korea to the end of fiscal vear 1954 will be only $1,670,782,000, 


ryt 
( } 


leaving an unused balance in stock or on order of $11,033,442,000 Fortunatel 
a large portion of these spares have not been delivered, and will not for some 
time vet in the future, otherwise the Air Force would be faced with a seriou 


torage problem. 
The committee is greatly concerned about the spare-parts situation and feel 
that a careful look should be taken into the overall spare-parts program t leter 


mine that there is not an enormous overstocking [The Air For ould be 
prepared to present a full explanation of spare-parts policies and practices as 
vell as actual stocks on hand and on order when the fiscal vear 1955 : roy I 


request i presented to the committee 
Civilian employment 

The committee recognizes that the estimated average civilian employment to 
be financed from this appropriation in fiscal 1954 is less than the average employ- 
ment for fiseal 1953. However, there is undoubtedly still much room for improve- 
ment and the Air Force is expected to continue a vigorous program aimed toward 
the elimination of nonessential civilian employees in its attempt to build a fighting 
force sufficient for defense and at the same time operationally within the economic 
means of the country to support. One area in which the committee is especially 
interested is in the employment of United States citizens overseas. Indications 
are that this employment is to remain at about the present level throughout 
fiscal 1954, while the numbers of indigenous employees are to be substantially 
reduced. The average pay for an indigenous employee is less than one-third 
that of a United States citizen without considering the other expenses which 
must be incurred in transporting and maintaining all types of services for United 
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States nationals abroad The committee feels that a greater use should be mad 
ol ndigenou employees wherever pos ible and the number of United Stat« 
citizen employees reduced and they and their dependents returned home Thi 
step ould also substantially reduce requirement for travel and the transpor 


tacion of household effects 


Vilita 1 Transport Service 








\nother area in which the committee feels there is a fruitful field for econor 
and improved efficiency is in the operation of the Military Air Transport Servi: 
known as MATS. The operation of this service for maintenance of aircraft 
alor reported to be costing approximately $200 million per year Whe 
MATS wa itially set up by the Seeretary of Defense its purpose was ‘‘to provide 
under one authority for the transportation by air of personnel (including the evac 
‘ f sick and wounded materiel, mail, strategic materials and other car 
ves for all agencies of the Department of Defense and a ithorized for other 
Government agencies of the United States * * * 

The Air Foree has not considered thi tatement as establishing the primar 

( of MATS but has issued subsequent directives indicating that trainir 

and tactical support is the primary missio1 In addition, the Air Force has a 
ned to MATS the responsibility for Airways and Air Communications Service 
Air Weat! er Service Nir he eue service \ir Re SUpPpty and Commu ications 

ser ce Nir Photographic and Charting Service and the operation of certa 
Air For base I inner the n ion assigned by the Secretary of Defense 
has become secondary As a result it is reported that there appears to be cor 
{ on ata evels of command regarding what constitutes the primary missior 
of MATS Schedules are flown to provide crew training whether the lift capacit 
is required or not and the cargoes flown often consist of anything available includ 
ing office furniture and mimeograph paper The operation of a transport service 
ler the conditior cannot be anything but inefficient and it should be safe 

to say that the training offered, while perhs buting to flving proficienc 





certainly leaves a lot tot be desired as an ey administrative proficienc) 





Such conditions cannot but promote laxity, uncertainty and unhealthy con 
placency in the MATS organizatiot The only answer the committee can sec 
to this situation is to reestablish MATS as an air transport service, and to put 
the operation on an industrial fund basis comparable to the Military Sea Transport 
Service, so that t isers of the airlift. will be charged for the cost of the services 


To keep the service on a businesslike basis the operations should be constant] 


compared with commercial 





operator 


Other changes 


The committec has deleted all proposed increases for the Air Force contribution 
to the Armed Services Textile Apparel Procurement Agency over the amount 
contributed in fiseal 1953 As stated in a previous section of the report the com- 
mittee is very much concerned with the continual expansion of joint servic 
agencies which are budgeted for indirectly through the several services 

By far the largest reduction in this appropriation for a single purpose is the 


one for so-called proficiency flying While these expenses are distributed over 
many parts of the budget, the committee estimates that at least $70 million a 
vear will be saved by the adoption of the proposal to limit proficiency flying as 
discussed previously 

Another sizable reduction of approximately $30 million was made as a result of 
language being included in the general provisions of the bill relating to the utili- 





ANALYSIS OF COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


In summary, the $150 million reduction recommended in the House committee 
listributed as follows 
Reduction resulting from elimination of requirement to cover cot tributions 
of supplies or services by the German Government (sec. 637 of general provisions 
$30 million 

b) Reduction attributed to revised policy governing MIT flying requirements 
to qualify rated personnel for incentive pay (sec. 628 of general provisions), $70 
million 

c) Reduction attributed to committee deletion of proposed increase in Air 
Force contribution to the Armed Services Textile and Apparel Procurement 
Agency, $790,000 

d) Reduction attributable to committee’s apparent conviction that the Air 
Force has been overfinanced in the area of aircraft maintenance spares and spare 
parts, $49,210,000. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The committee report contains no recognition of the fact that t Air Fore 
ibmitting the “ Maintenances 
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The Air Force has been unable to relate the amounts referred to on page 4 


of the committee report to any data supplied to the committee by the Air For: 
in support of its budget estimate 

Of the “net amount of funds programed for aircraft maintenance spares ar 
spare parts since June 30, 1950” ($5,787,419,000), approximately $2,794,413,00( 
represents “initial spares’’ chargeable to budget program 120 which will not be 
delivered by June 30, 1954, and approximately $414,100,000 represents follow-o 
spares chargeable to P—411 which will not be delivered by June 30, 1954, 


Loa tical Support 

The proposed amendment which would restore $21 million to this budget pri 
gram will enable the Air Force to provide the depot maintenance and overhaul of 
aircraft programed for MIT flying in the fiscal year 1954 flying-hour program 
As indicated elsewhere, the requirement for MI'1 flying and the essential airlift 
provided thereunder are obvious reasons for restoration of these funds. 
Servicewide support 

The restoration of $790,000 will enable the Air Force to provide its pro rata 
share of the financial support of the Armed Services Textile and Apparel Procur 
ment Ageney during fiscal year 1954. 

The Air Force budget for fiscal year 1954 made provision, for the first time, 
for its designated pro rata share of the salary payments of civilian personne] 
required by the Agency, as well as for the continued provision for its pro rata 
share of the other operating expenses required to maintain the Agency at the 
same level of operation as that maintained during the 9 months of operation that 
the Agency was in being during fiscal year 1953. The Department of the Army 
was designated as the management agent by OSD and the Department of th: 
Air Force, among others, was charged with the responsibility of contributing a 
pro rata share toward the financial support of the Agency. Resultant from a 
interdepartment agreement between the Army and Air Force, the Department 
of the Army bore the fiscal year 1953 (9 months) costs for civilian salary payment 
for the Air Force share amounting to an estimated cost of $609,000. This amount 
provided by the Department of the Army in behalf of the Air Force plus the Air 
Force contribution of $50,000 amounts to a total estimated cost of $659,000 
allocable to Air Force activities during fiscal year 1953. A full-year projection 
of the 9 months costs allocable to the Air Force would amount to $879,000 wherea 
the Air Force budget contained a request for only $840,000. The House reduc 
tion of $790,000 will eliminate practically all of the funds that were requested for 
purposes of financing the Air Force pro rata share of the expenses of the Agency 
and would necessitate that the Department of the Army continue financial su; 
port of this Agency during fiscal year 1954 on the same basis as that provided 
during fiscal vear 1953 

As indicated above no allowance was made in the Air Force budget for* fisca 
vear 1954 for any expansion of the Armed Services Textile and Apparel Procurs 
ment Agency over the fiscal vear 1953 level of operation. 


Civilian employment 

The Air Force has, in the past vear, taken positive action to reduce and realin« 
its manpower resources, both military and civilian, to produce an active fighti 
force and concurrently eliminate the least essential activities, such as administra 
tion and indirect support activities, which are frequently referred to as ‘‘over 
head.’’ This action has been necessary and mandatory to permit increased 
activities between June 30, 1952, and June 30, 1953, with an overall reduction i 
regular Air Force civilian employees of 2,374 during the same period. 

Che Air Force, during the fiscal year 1954, will continue to emphasize the elimi 
nation of the least essential positions to permit a buildup in the operational fore: 
to 110 wings It is believed that the Air Force has demonstrated during the past 
year that action is being taken to eliminate waste, duplication, and inefficiency ir 
civilian personnel utilization and is continually striving to improve the use of 
available personnel resources through proper organization and effective applica- 
tion of sound management practices in day to day operations. 

Exclusive of German nationals, the native employment within the major com- 
mands in overseas areas, Northeast, Caribbean, Far East, and Europe, is being 
adjusted as a result of revised missions. In the aggregate, native employment in 








these areas is programed to increase from a June 30, 1953 authorization of 20,5 
to an authorization of 21,988 for June 30, 1954. Native employment within the 
Caribbean, Northeast, and the Philippine Islands areas is being decreased con 
current with a decrease in workload, while the native employment within Europe 
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being increased by 1 
ipport of NATO. 

Within these same major commands overseas, the United States civiliat 

nt will be reduced from a June 30, 1953 authorization of 6,050 to a J ) 

54 authorization of 5,973, or a reduction of 77 

The OSD and USAF policy on the utilization of native personnel is as foll 
When civilians are to be used in overseas areas, it is the policy of p 


,097 positions as a result of the buildup of Air I 


Militarv Establishment to utilize the services of local personnel , 
tent possible. If sufficient qualified personnel are not available in the local area 
cannot be trained within a reasonable period, efforts will be made to pr 
rsonnel in the surrounding areas insofar as qualified persons are available () 


ter these sources are exhausted is it the policy of the National Military Ksta 


li 
nt to recruit personnel in the continental United States for dut i 

ireas In general, such recruitment will be limited to supervisory pers¢ f 
garded as essential for security reasons, and those possessing scarce cats ' 


f skills.’’ 
This policy is adhered to by the Air Force in all theaters 


Vilitary Air Transport Service 
The committee has apparently not been fully informed regarding the prima 
purpose for which MATS actually exists—that of being prepared to perform a 
D-day task on a moment’s notice. The immediate availability of the MATS i 
omplete operational readiness is essential to adequate performance of the USAI 

assigned missions in event of emergency 
While the committee report contains an accurate excerpt from the Department 
f Defense directive establishing the mission of MATS, a vital part of the OSD 


lirective has not been included which specifies that MATS will prepare for sub 
sion to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and maintain in current statu la 
employment and expansion of MATS in time of national emer It 
basic importance that the USAF has recognized this responsibility 1 
end has stated the MATS mission as being to provide airlift required i pport 
f approved joint war plans and to provide scheduled airlift for the Depart: t of 
Defense subject to priorities established by the Joint Chiefs of Stafl Furt 
support of this view is evidenced by decisions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff whicl 


place MATS airlift in high priority in all war pla 

The assignment of various services to MATS appears quite normal in view of 
iditional responsibilities contained in the Department of Defense directive 
[ATS is charged with the establishment, control, operations and maintenance 
f facilities on air routes outside the United States which are the respo 
of the Chief of Staff, United States Air Force, and exercises flight control over 
aircraft utilizing these routes. Therefore, it is considered that services 
are global in nature, such as Airways and Communicat 
Service, Air Rescue Service, etc. are natural tools for use by the comma 
MATS, in executing this mission. 


a 
\ 
\ 





ions Service, Air Wea 


The issue on the type of cargo being flown is not entirely controllable by the 
Air Force. Inasmuch as theater allocations are controlled by the Joint ¢ 
Staff, the quality of cargo being airlifted is determined by the theater comm: 
coneerned. The crew training derived from this scheduled operatior alu: 

providing an expansion capability during emergency conditions when personne 
and funds are made available to support higher equipment utilization rat 

In view of its diversified mission and especially the training aspect t is not 


feasible to make a comparison of MATS operations with commercial airlift 
operations. 


HOUSE ACTION 


General Asensi1o. The next item for consideration is the “Mainte- 
nance and operations” appropriation. In this appropriation the reduc 
tion indicated by the House was $150 million; $30 million of the $150 
million represents an administrative adjustment, and consequently is 
not incorporated in the reclama. We are introducing through the 
Department of Defense a reclama for $120 million 

I should like to invite the attention of the committee to the fact 
that during our presentation of the ‘“Maintenance and operations’ 
appropriation we indicated that the Air Force was hard put to it to 


accommodate the requirements of its program within the limit of 
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$3,200,000,000 which was indicated for this appropriation. We had 
in the last analysis to seize on an arbitrary basis, adjustments of 
$184,403,000 which were indicated in our detailed justifications as 
submitted 

If we are not relieved to the extent of the $120 million of restitution 
requested here, that aggravates our problem by making the arbitrary 
adjustments that we would have to assess $304,403,000, and we cannot 
tell on the overall basis exactly how that would affect our program 
but it certainly would be most difficult to make that adjustment 
That is preliminary to the details of the reclama as submitted 

We have covered certain items as they were indicated by the House 
and our first detailed witness in this area is Colonel Mullins of the 
Air Materiel Command 

Colonel Muuurms. Mr. Chairman, one of the specific items where 
the proposed reduction by the House of Representatives was dis- 
tributed is $49,210,000 for the procurement of aircraft maintenance 
repair parts and operating supplies required to support the operating 
program requirements and to sustain stock levels. 

| have a very short presentation here which | would like to give the 
committee, which compares the programed Air Force funds available 
in the spares area to amounts used by the House in their analyses 


STOCK LEVEL CONTROL 


Senator Ferauson. Do you have such control that when you talk 
about stock levels and keeping them up that you actually know what 
stock you have today ‘ 

Colonel Muturns. Yes, sir 

Senator Fercuson. Do you not have a lot of surpluses? Do you 
not have about a billion dollars worth of surplus in this line? 

Colonel Mutuins. We do have some excess spares in the system 
for aircraft that have been programed out of the system. We are 
getting rid of that stuff as fast as we can. 

Senator Frerauson. Does not that demonstrate when you came 
before us before that you gave us a guess rather than a good estimate, 
because you should not order for planes that are going to be phased 

Colonel Mutuins. We gave you an estimate as to the amount that 
was excess to our immediate requirements as requested in this present 
program 

Senator Ferguson. Have you about how many billion dollars 
worth of parts? 

Colonel Mvuuurns. In total our latest total inventory is $4.4 billion 


OBSOLETE PARTS 


Senator Ferguson. About 25 percent of those are obsolete; is that 
right? 

Colonel Muuurns. They are not applicable to the program, but 
they are not necessarily obsolete. They are not applicable to the 
particular program period under consideration at this time. 

Senator FrrGuson. You have about $63 million in here for B—29 
parts, have vou not, and you have 1,000 planes that you say are going 
to be obsolete. Why do you not cannibalize some of those planes? 
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General AsEnsio. Sir, there is no request for funds for application 
against the procurement of B-29 parts for storage aircraft in this 
request. 

Senator Ferguson. You have that much in here for them. 

Colonel Muuurns. The figure is $46 million, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. How much do you have for B-17’s? 

Colonel Muturns. $2,035,380, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Have you any idea how many parts you have 
now surplus for B-17’s? 

Colonel Muturns. I do not have that information available with 
me at the moment, sir. However, we do have inventory records of 
the parts that are for the B-17’s. 

Senator Fercuson. How many B-17’s, have you in operation? I 
inderstood before you had none. 

Colonel Mutuins. I do not know the exact number. We do have 
B-17’s in operation. 

Senator Fercuson. What about B-24’s? 

Colonel Muturns. No, sir, we do not have any B-24’s. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you have any parts in here for them? 

Colonel Muturns. No, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. What have you got on B-—25’s that you are 
now using as a trainer? 

Colonel Muturns. $14 million. 

USE OF B-25’'s 

Senator FerGcuson. You certainly would not use any B-25’s in 
combat. 

Colonel Mututns. No, sir; we are not using B-25’s in combat 

Se ator Ferauson. They are proficiency rather than trainers 

Co’onel Muutuins. Yes, sir; the Training Command has a quantity 
of B-25’s. 

Serator Ferauson. How many? 

Colonel Muuutns. I will supply that for the record, if I may. 

Senator Frrauson. And will you tell us how many B—25’s are for 
proficiency flying and what percentage of these parts are for pro- 
ciency and what for training? 

Colonel Muturns. Yes, sir; that can be furnished 
(The information referred to follows 


As of Mav 31 1953, ther were 547 B-25 irc! 
Air Training Command Of this quantit 4 | 
icienevy flyin 73 percent for training, : i 3 per GY lr 
ipport There were 901 B—25 aireraft in the w 1\ et 
Mav 31, 1953 Of the funds request d t l 
1954 budget estimate, 45.4 perce | ( 
f traiiiag requirements, and 10 percent f I | t 


Senator Feravuson. Go ahead. 

Colonel Mutuins. Mr. Chairman, when we were before your com- 
mittee approximately 2 weeks ago, there were certain very appropriate 
questions asked about the adequacy of our inventory control, which 
is the subject we have touched on here and the availability of item 
inventory information and some specific questions as to exact Inven- 
tories of certain items. As you know the answers to those specific 
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questions have been provided, and with your permission I would |i 
to review one of those questions and the information furnished. 

This question relates to the value of items peculiar to the B47 
that were on hand in the Air Force. The answer to that questi 
with additional explanatory information was available within abo 
3 days after the committee hearing, and the information is as follow 

As of the 8th of May 1953, the Air Force world-wide inventory 
reparable airframe spare parts peculiar to the B-47 aircraft amount. 
to $3,891,000. Of this amount $387,148 represented items that a: 
now on work order and in progress of being repaired. During t! 
period of January 1, 1953 through May 1953, $991,663 worth of B—4 
peculiar airframe spare parts were repaired and returned to servic: 
able inventory. 

CURRENT REPAIR SCHEDULES 


Our curreat repair schedules on these parts project the repair 
$4,906,947 worth of repairables between July 1, 1953, and Decem! 
30, 1953. 

Of course, this latter figure obviously includes some items that w 
be generated during that period because the inventory is not th: 
much at the present moment. 

Senator Fercuson. Where do you get the information you ju 
read? 

Colonel Mutuurns. This information was accumulated at the prin 
depot for the B47 aircraft. The information was available ai 
collated in approximately 3 days. 

Senator Feracuson. You have somebody check this thing at tl 
various ports yourself to see how accurate this is? 

Colonel Muuurns. This particular report? 

Senator FrerGuson. Yes. 

Colonel Muuturns. Yes, sir, we can do that. 

Senator Fercuson. Will you do that? 

Nov Verification of the accuracy of the report cited above is being ace 
plished and will be available and furnished to the committee on or about July 2 
1953. 

INVENTORY REPORTS 


of this type of information is exemplary of the Air Force stock contr: 
system. Item inventory reports are available quarterly and thes 
reports reflect both depot and base level inventory. In regard to the 
recommended reductions by the committee of the House in this pai 
ticular area of $49,210,000, this reeommendation was apparently based 
upon an analysis of funds availability from fiscal year 1951 throug! 
fiscal year 1954 in both of our spare accounts. One in the appropria 
tion Aircraft and related procurement, and the other in the Main 
tenance and operations appropriation. 

Senator Ferauson. How much have you reduced the amount o! 
spares for the first year since last vear? 

Colonel Muuurns. In total we have reduced the amount of funds 
programed for spares in the 4 fiscal years under question here 

Senator FrerGuson. It was 64 percent last year. 

Colonel Muuturns. It was $3.4 billion. 

Senator Ferauson. It was 64 percent last year. What is the est 
mate this year? I am talking about spares for the first year. 


t 
| 
Colonel Muuurns. I would like to say that the ready availabilit) | 
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Colonel Muuuins. 
ie spares area. 
Senator Fercuson. So you have reduced it from 64 to 29? 
Colonel MuLutns. No, sir; 64 and 29.8 are not comparable firures 
General Asensio. There may be a question of application, sir. 
The 29.8, for practical purposes call it 30 percent, represents the 

percentage of program cost. The program cost includes both the 

flyaway cost and the cost of spares. 

Senator Fercuson. Give me a comparable figure. Do not let 
me get horses and cows mixed up. 

General Asensio. It is therefore approximately 42 percent of 
flyaway cost. 

“Senator Fercuson. Forty-two percent? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Instead of 64 percent; is that right? Are we 
talking about initial spares? 

Colonel Muuuins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Forty-two instead of sixty-four. 

General Asensio. I am not conversant with the 64 figure, but I 
believe them to be comparable, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. You had no trouble in reducing it from 64 
when the committee called your attention to the fact. 


The fiscal year 1954 request is 29.8 percent in 


SURVEY OF SPARE PARTS 


General AsENs1o. Sir, we made a survey of the initial spares, and 
I think as long as we repair spares 

Senator Fereuson. Did you not give information to people that 
used it on the floor last year in the debates that we would wreck the 
whole Air Force if we did not give you all these spares? 

General Asensto. I do not recall such information, sir. We did 
have a survey which was conducted under the auspices of the Air 
Force, and under the particular chairmanship of Mr. H. O. King, in 
which specific recommendations were made. I believe that similar 
surveys will continue as long as we have a requirement for initial 
spares. We are making every effort to reduce the total requirement. 

Senator Ferauson. Will you give me the cost if the parts you want 
are 42 percent of the original flyaway cost of assembling the plane so 
we will see what percent of parts you have, and whether you do not get 
almost a plane in parts? I am speaking of the value of the plane with- 
out assembling costs. Do you see what | want to get? Forty-two 

percent is the value of the spares for the first year of the cost of the 
flyaway plane. 

General Asensto. We can make an effort on that. 


COSTS OF ASSEMBLING 


Senator Ferguson. You must know how much it costs to assemble 
a plane. 

General Asensto. We know what the labor costs are, but there are 
labor costs here, too, as far as that is concerned, and the labor cost for 
the production of the part are not the labor costs for the assembling of 
the plane. 
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Senator Fercuson. Have you any bids on direct contracts for 
planes or are they all on cost plus? 

Colonel Muturns. I think the problem in furnishing that would be 
this, that we would have difficulty in segregating the costs of one ait 
craft manufacturer, if you assumed he was producing no spares and 
was producing airplanes, because that condition has never actually 
existed. 

OVERTIME PAYMENTS 


Senator Frrauson. You must know from your audits what it 
costs to assemble a plane. We got figures out of the Bridges com- 
mittee, the chairman of the full committee, the other day, that indi- 
cated that you allowed to go through costs, just taking the figures 
from the report, of some $600,000 that men were paid for not work- 
ing. ‘hey were paid if anybody worked in the department. They 
were paid overtime while they were on vacation. You know that? — 

Colonel Muuuins. Sir, I am not familiar with the submission of 
those particular figures, 

Senator Ferauson. Is that permissible in a contract that men can 
get paid where they were ringing time in on the clocks, where they 
were using the pen rather than the time clock to fill in the time and 
the men would go home early. Who keeps track of the cost of this 
so-called cost-plus-fixed-fee contract? 

Colonel Muuurns. The procurement people at the Air Materiel 
Command keep the cost. 

Senator Ferauson. Is there anybody here on that? 

General Asenstio. No. 

Senator FerGuson. Since there is no reclamation on that there 
is nobody here on that. 

General Asensio. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. Will you make a check and see if there is any 
other contract that allows labor to be charged in when there is no 
labor performed? 

General AsEensio. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. For instance, where the supervisor or what- 
ever you might call him—the representative of the workers—the shop 
steward gets paid without him working because somebody in his 
department works. 

General Asens1o. We shall make that check for you. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you think that is a proper charge? 

General Asensio. I can conceive of only one instance really where 
there might be a charge on the basis that could be considered proper. 
That would be during the mobilization of the labor force for a par- 
ticular contract. I think it would be as a result of either 1 of 2 things. 
Either poor planning, or the failure to obtain the people in the fashion 
desired from the local labor market. 

Senator Frerauson. Do you think a man sitting at home ought to 
be paid double time. for Sundays because some man is performing 
services at the plant? 

General Asensio. My opinion on that, sir, is decidedly not. 

Senator Frrauson. That is the question I put up to you. 

General Asensto. All I can answer is that that certainly is my 
opinion, which I think is yours. 

Senator Ferecuson. It certainly is. I do not think the taxpayer 
ought to pay that. 

General Asgensio. No, sir. It does not seem to be a valid charge. 
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FURTHER DISCUSSION OF ASSEMBLING COSTS 


Senator Feracuson. Knowing that in your files—and I only cite 
that as an example—can you not find the cost of assembling these 
planes? 

Colonel Mutuins. I am sure the cost of assembling a plane in any 
satin contract can be obtained and furnished to the eee 
However, I do not think it would reflect a cost that would be there 
provided you were not buying spares because there is a certain amount 
of overhead and that type of work that is charged off to the spare 
deliveries. 

General AsEensto. I think we can certainlv make a stab at furnishing 
that, but I do say that some of it will have to be on an estimated basis 
for distribution of various costs. 

Senator Feracuson. Give us the best you can. 

(The information referred to follows: 


The cost of the final assembly of a fichter aircraft is approximately 8 per 
tne cost of the complete airplan This pere ntage doc not includ t cost 
f fabrication and assembly of tho parts whi are completed prior to t final 


assembly stage 
RATIO OF PARTS COST TO FLYAWAY COST 


Colonel Muturns. Mr. Chairman, I might give you some informa- 
tion that might throw some light on the magnitude of the spare cost 
compared to the flyaway cost of the airplane. We have made an 
analysis which reveals that the of the items that go into an airplane, 
87 percent of them approximately are replaceable. They either wear 
out or they have to be rotated through the cvele and repaired 
Eighty-seven percent of the flyaway cost of the airplanes, if you take 
one of each of those items off, are items that have to be replaced. 
In other words, they are items that we buy as spares in some quantity. 

Of the 87 percent, approximately 85 percent of that are in the type 
of items that we were speaking of in the B-47. They are reparable 
items. They must be rotated through the system, and there must be a 
stock at the depot and some going through maintenance. So when you 
compare the cost of spares to the flyaway cost of the airplane, you 
must consider that we are going to operate the airplane for a period of 
many years. 

Part of our capital investment in operating that airplane is in those 
reparable item; we must have in the system to support the airplane 

Senator Fercuson. | was talking about the first year spare parts 
You have under another item parts, and that is subsequent to the 
first year. 

Colonel Muuurns. Yes, sir; but if we buy sufficient quantities of 
these long life items, the reparable items, to support us for 1 year, that 
will also support us for some period of time beyond 1 year. Then we 
replace what is condemned or wears out of that initial investment from 
our maintenance and operations account. 

Senator Ferauson. In proportion to what your cost is forthe first 
year, what is your subsequent year’s cost for parts? 

Colonel Mutuns. We might use the 1954 estimate as an exampl 
for the support of our entire inventory of aircraft. We had requested 
of the Congress $300 million. 

General Aszensio. But that was against a requirement of 
$331,658,000. There was one arbitrary application which I certainly 
wish to invite attention of the committee. 
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Senator Frrauson. Why would your first year brakes and the 
requirement for parts exceed your second year? 

Colonel Muuuins. The requirement for parts does not exceed the 
second year. If we depreciated the capital investment in spares as 
we went along from year to year and spread that cost out, then th: 
picture as far as actual cost incurred is concerned would be completely 
different. 

For example, 25 percent approximately of the entire initial spares 
money goes into complete spare engines which are a lifetime item 
We do not wear any out. We keep repairing them. Those engines 
will support the aircraft as long as they are in the system. 

So we do not buy any complete engines in the maintenance and oper- 
ations account. There are a lot of other items like that. 


SPARE ENGINES 


Senator FerGuson. How many spare engines have you on hand 
now that you did not need under your requirements? 

Colonel Muuurns. May I use a specific example, siz 

Senator Fercuson. And get the figure. 

Colonel Muuurns. The figures will be approximate because I am 
quoting from memory—l can give you the exact figure. The B-29 
aircraft, which has been discussed to some extent, we had approxi 
mately 20,000 B-29 engines in the system after the war. Those 
engines were required to support the aircraft to fight the war 

After the war was over, and we attrited some of the B—29’s out of 
the system, both the installed engine and the spare engine became 
engines in stock. We have recently gone into this study of mobiliza- 
tion reserves. We determined how many engines of those types we 
should keep in the system to support those B-29’s still in the program 
If I recall the figure correctly, it is approximately 16,000. 

Senator Fercuson. When is the last that you bought B-29 engines? 
Will you get that for the record? 

Colonel Muuurns. Yes, sir. I can. It approximates the end of 
the war. 

Senator Fercuson. Will you get that? 

Colonel Muuurns. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Engines for the B—29 aircraft were last produced in 1945. 
LIFE OF FIRST-YEAR SPARES 


Senator Fercuson. How long are the first-year spares supposed to 
last? 

Colonel Mututns. The first-year spares of the consumption-type 
items will last 174 months. The first-year spares for the repairable- 
type items will last as long as their aircraft is in the system. 

Senator Ferauson. Then you have an extra cost when you repair 
them? 

Colonel Muuurns. That is right, and you have to replace some of 
the items that wear out. 

Senator Fercuson. Is there anything further on that item? 

Colonel Mutts. I had this chart which is comparing the House 
committee’s analysis of funds availability to the actual fund avail- 
ability as programed by the Air Force if you would like to look at 
it, sir. 
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Senator Fercuson. All right. 
Colonel Muturns. This chart represents the comparison between 
House committee’s report analys's of fund availability and the 
\ir Force programed fund availability in the aircraft spares and spare 
ts from fiscal year 1951 through fiscal year 1954 
In the 120 program the total availability for those 4 years is 
$8,577,677,000. The figures included in the committee report were 
$10,275,031,000. In the 411 program funds, the availability is 
$1,802,573,000, as compared to the report of the House Committee 
$2,429,193,000, to give a total actual program of availability of 
$10,380,240,000 against $12,704,224,000. There is $2,400 million 
difference in that availability. 


EFFORT TO REDUCE PARTS INVESTMENT 


That is a reflection of the Air Force’s efforts within the last year or 
ear and a half to reduce its investment in the spares area. There is 
. slight difference in the consumption which could be attributable to 
different factors used or actual program accomplishment during the 
past period. So their report reflects a net availability of funds at the 
end of fiscal year 1954 of $11,033,442,000, whereas we are actually 
putting into the program $8,677,599 ,000. 

Senator FerGuson. You have given us 120 and 411. 

Colonel Muuuins. Yes, sir. 

Senator FerGuson. Is there any in 141? 

General Asensio. Not for spare parts, except for modification kits 

Colonel Muturns. That was submitted to the commiitee in a 
separate report. I believe you asked for 141 and 414 and that has 
been submitted at least to my knowledge 

Senator Fercuson. All right. 

Colonel Mutuins. In order to compare this fund availability to 
actual consumption, we have to exclude one major item which is 
this complete engine, because in the consumption report which carries 
the past consumption and projected consumption, there are no engines 
wearing out. 

Senator Frerauson. In other words, you order enough engines 
so that you never order another engine for that plane. When the 
plane is delivered there are enough engines going out with that plane 

Colonel Muturins. Unless there is a program change which requires 
additional engines in the system but they are still procured from this 
major procurement area, and the cost reports which reflect the cost 
per flying hour do not reflect any engine wear-outs. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF SPARE ENGINES 


Senator Feracuson. How many extra engines must you supply? 

Colonel Muturns. It varies by aircraft, sir. The actual number of 
engines are a function of No. 1, the number of hours that the aircraft 
is going to be flown per month, No. 2, the location of the airplane, 
whether it is in the United States or overseas, No. 3, the time between 
the major overhauls of the engines which determines how many 
you must have in the pipeline. 

Senator Fereuson. Let us take these jets on the B47? 

Colonel Muturns. I do not have an actual computation on the B—47. 
We actually reduced some of the procurement of the engines for the 
B-47. 
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Senator FerGuson. Because of lasting much longer than 
anticipated? 

Colonel Muuurns. That is correct. 

Senator Fercuson. Then that must have given you a surplus of 
engines? 

Colonel Muuturns. It did on procurement. 

Senator FerGuson. Have you terminated those? 

Colonel Muuuins. Yes, sir; that is correct, and the savings ar 
reflected in this estimate 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Muuutns. After we reduced the funds availability, ther 
we have also taken out the material reserve items which have bee: 
provided, which leaves an availability of $5,787,419,000. Of that 
amount $2,794,413,000 will not be delivered as of July 1954, and i 
related to aircraft initial spares that will be delivered after that itm 

That leaves a net availability then for those aircraft that have been 
delivered prior to July 1, 1954 of $2,993,600,000. 

Senator Frerauson. That is practically the $3 billion. 

Colonel Muturns. Yes, sir, that sum is for the support of 14,120 
new aircraft which cost the Air Force $9,204,766,000. It represents 
excluding the complete engines approximately 20 percent of the ini- 
tial cost of the aircraft. 

Senator Frerauson. Is that your figure now or is that what you 
say it was last vear? 


ANALYSIS OF PARTS PROGRAM 


Colonel Mututns. All of these figures are the results of the re- 
visions that we have made in the fiseal car 1951, 1952, 1953, and 
the fiscal year 1954 programs as a result of our analysis of the spares 
area. 

Senator Frrauson. It also leaves you a surplus of about $1.4 
billion above that 20 percent? 

Colonel Mutuns. Not to my knowledge, sir. Not related to 
these aircraft. These are the new aircraft in the system. Related 
to the World War II type aircraft that have been retired from th« 
system or attrited out of the system. We do have these excesses 
that we mentioned. We are making every effort to get them out 
of the warehouses. 

Senator Fereuson. What is the longest supply that you have ever 
found in spare parts? In other words, over how many years? 

Colonel Mu tuins. The longest supply I ever found in spare parts 
would be the item that was bought and is no longer needed. 

Senator Frreuson. For planes that are actually operating. You 
claim vou have no excesses in planes that are still operating? 

Colonel Mutuuins. No, sir; I do not claim that we do not have any 
excesses. This business of projecting into the future exactly how 
many of each item is going to be consumed by an airplane is not an 
exact science 


Senator Fercuson. No. Ido not have any facts on the airplanes. 
But I did when I was on the Truman committee on a lot of things that 
had vears and years of supply. 

Colonel Mutuins. Sir, in these reparable items we have years and 
years of supply because they are items that will not wear out in the 
system, or they will not wear out quickly. 
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Senator Frereuson. But > 
years vou change those re parabl parts 
( olonel Nit LLINS You mean by modific ation 


vou change those Darts so ofte n Eve 


Senator FrrGuson. Yes. Then vou can not use the part a ill 
Colonel Munuins. Yes, sir; that happens, but if we a » ma 
iin a modern Air Force, that is necessam We make eve ffort to 
( p that tvpe of obsol scence of equipm t to the absol mil rn m 
We were talking about the amount of monev, for stance, tha 
programed for the B-29 The B-29 “lav is not e eXa airplar 
it was during World War U1. There hay en mo ‘| 
odifications are being supported w h these { is () 
hand, if we had not modified the airplane IL doubt uid ha 
erformed its mission in Korea It would have ta 


ew airplane to perform that m1 

Senator Ferauson. Thank you, 

General AseNsio. Certain of the costs in this particular area 
associated with the proficiency flving. Colonel Mullins spoke of - 

Senator iy RGUSON You covered that 

General AseNnsio. That will be covered in the ceneral provisions 
but I just wanted to bring up the fact that there was an interrela- 
tionship to which he was not particularly addressing himself 


AIR FORCE CONTRIBUTION TO PROCUREMENT AGENCY 


Senator Fereuson. | would like to ask you about one item, 
$790,000 for the Air Force contribution to costs of operation of the 
Armed Services Textile and Apparel Procurement Agency. 

General Asensto. We have a witness on that, Colonel Doty 

Senator Ferauson. I want to know how much money we can save 
if we did away with all funds for this and allowed each agency to 
procure its own and stagger procurement so as to be able to buy 
economically. 

Colonel Dory. Sir, these funds are the operating funds. They 
are not the funds which are required by the fabrics 

Senator Ferauson. That is what 1 mean. They are the opera- 
tional funds. 

Colonel Dory. Yes, sir. When you buy anything at all 

Senator Ferauson. How much could we save in the actual pro- 
curement if we did not have this agency that charges you this $790,000? 

Colonel Dory. I would say without facts of experience, and this 
agency was only formed October 1, and comparing that with past 
experience of the four services each buying separately, how you could 
determine how much you would save would be difficult 

Senator Ferauson. Have you tried to do that? 

Colonel Dory. We are in the process of getting that information 
on that now. 

Senator Fercuson. Have you any figures on that? 

Colonel Dory. No, sir. The problem has been one of rea hing a 
common ground to determine the cost. 


EFFECT OF FABRIC COSTS 


Senator Ferauson. Have you found that it has put up the price of 


your fabric? 


Colonel Dory. It has not. We have bought much cheaper. 
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Senator FerGuson. You have? The Navy tells us just the oppo 


Sité 


ene el Dory. The fact remains that prices we have obtained this 
vear are less in many cases than they were last year. You can count 
that better buying, you can count the difference in cost of material 
you can count it as a change in the cost of raw materials, or the cost o 
labor in the different places of procurement. It is hard to say what 
the cause for the reduction is. 

Senator Ferguson. Are you happy with this arrangement? 

Colonel Dory. You mean am | happy with the joint procurement 
agency 

Senator Frrauson. Yes 

Colonel Dory. I happen to be the Deputy Chief of the Joint Pro- 
curement Agency. 

Senator Frra@uson. So you are pretty happy with it? 

Colonel Dory. No, | would want to answer that question this way 
that it is not my determination as to whether or not I should be happy 
or we should be happy with the joint agency. It is a joint agency of 
the four services and it is something which they can determine and 
should determine after such experience is obtained for them to deter- 
mine how cood it is for them. 

Senator Frrauson. Have you got an opinion? 

Colonel Dory. Yes, | have a personal opinion. 

Senator Frerauson. What is it? 

Colonel Dory. I like it. 

Senator Frreuson. Do you think it is a good thing? 

Colonel Dory. I do. There is no connection with what my job is 

Senator Fereuson. Will you read the testimony of an admiral out 
of the record, and the testimony of General Hill of the Mé arines, as to 
what he said about procurement and that they used to procure this 
small firm, and get it for 50 cents to a dollar less per yard than through 
your agency? Will you read on that and give us a comment on it? 

Colonel Dory. I will be glad to give you that information as a 
formal comment. 


Nort Colonel Doty has complied with the chairman’s request Comments 
ire being prepared and will be furnished for the use of the committee 


PERSONNEL SALARIES 


Senator Frercuson. Is part of your salary this $790,000? 

Colonel Dory. No, sir. The money paid to me as a salary comes 
from the service and is a part of the military appropriation separate 
from this 

Senator Fercuson. What is in this item? 

Colonel Dory. What is in this item? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 

Colonel Dory. I will be glad to explain-in terms of our budget 

Sena‘or Ferauson. Is there any military personnel salaries in here? 

Colonel Dory. Not in this total $790,000. 

Senator Ferauson. Then we really cannot tell the cost of this 
agency because they may have tied in some military men that are 
getting their salaries out of other funds. 

Colonel Dory. I can tell you how many military men there are. 
There are not very many. 19 Army, 12 Air Force, 12 Navy, and 3 
Marine Corps officers. 
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Senator Ferguson. Do you know what their salaries are? 

Colonel Dory. That can easily be determined because we know 

ir ranks. 

Senator FrrGuson. Will you get that for the record? 

Colonel Dory. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. How many enlisted men? 

Colonel Dory. There are none. 

Senator Fercuson. How many civilians? 

Colonel Dory. There are on board at present and actually working 
{91 civilians as of the day before yesterday. 

Senator Fercuson. Will you find us the figures before last October 

to how many civilians and how many officers you had in the 
spective purchasing units of this material? 

General Asensto. May I say, sir, that [ think that should be 
probably assembled by the Department of Defense since we can 
furnish only the Air Force. 

Senator Fercuson. General Moore, that is a job for you. 

General Moors. Yes, sir. 

The information referred to follows:) 


Figures furnished by the Departments to the Armed Services Textile and 
Apparel Procurement Agency and forwarded to the Munitions Board \ugust 
20, 1952, showed the following numbers of civilian personnel then performing the 


netions now set forth in the ASTAPA Charter 


Army 743 
‘ on” 
: Li 
arine Corps lS 
Total 775 
Includes performance of this function for the Air Force by agreem« 


Senator Frrauson. Is there anything else you wanted to add to 
that? 
AIR FORCE PORTION OF AGENCY BUDGET 


Colonel Dory. I would like to point out that the Air Force’s portion 
of this is just a quarter of the total operating budget of this agency. 
To go back a little into how it happens that the Air Force is a quarter, 
it is not because the Air Force is just one of the four services. It is 
based upon the fact that an agreement was made when the agency 
was set up—— 

Senator Fercuson. We already have that in the record. 

Colonel Dory. And the quarter of the total of $3,366,000 amounts 
to $840,000. $790,000 is the remainder that was knocked out by the 
House committee. 

Senator Ferauson. And you have a reclama for that. 

Colonel Dory. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. You get us the other figures and we will figure 
out whether you are going to stay in this job or not. Will you leave 
if you do not get this from the House? 

Colonel Dory. Someone will have to buy the fabrics. 

Senator Frerauson. It would have to go back into the services. 

Colonel Dory. I suppose that the Air Force would find another spot 
for me. 
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l 


General ASENsIo. Sir, inasmuch as the $21 million indicated in t) 
reclama as requested for restitution for logistical support is al 
associated with the prolie eney flying section 528, that concludes oO 
presentation of the maintenance and operations appropriation, 


Mintirary PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


STATEMENTS OF LT. COL. E. T. BAYDALA, DIRECTORATE O! 
BUDGET; COL. LEE MONTGOMERY, DIRECTORATE OF PER 
SONNEL PLANNING; LT. COL. VERNON WICKMAN, DIRECTO 
RATE OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES; MAJ. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGE™; AND MR. H. LEE WHITE, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF THE AiR FORCE 


JUSTIFICATION 


MinirarRY PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS, AIR Forct 





1953 appropriati: $3, 200, 000, OF 

1953 re ippropriatio plus or minus transfe 348, 852, 000 
1954 est ate 560, 000, O06 
1954 3, 300, 000, 00K 


3, 270, 000, 000 
270, 000, O01 


House committee 


House floor 


; 
WWW Ww 


House hearings, p. 309 


] he De partment of the Air l orce requests the following amendn ent 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 31, line 10: Strike out ‘“$3,270,000,000” and insert in lieu there: 
‘$3,300,000,000"’, the revised estimate and an increase of $30 million over the 
House approved amount. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Restoration of the House cut of $30 million will provide funds for the support 
of approximately 966,000 man-years of military personnel for fiscal year 1954 
with a beginning and ending strength of approximately 980,000 and 946,000 
respectively 

HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


Che House committee recommended a reduction of $30 million on the basis of 
a number of changes in pay and allowances, travel, subsistence, and other iten 
to bring the three services into line wherever possible and to effect other economies 
by a general improvement in the utilization of available manpower. Specifically | 
some of the items on which this reduction is based are as follows: 
a) The adoption by the Air Force of a raincoat similar in quality and price 
as that used by the Army. 
b) Elimination of supplemental clothing allowance for Air Police, since a 
reduction in the number ot airmen assigned to policy duty will make this allow 


ance unnecessary | 
c) Reduction in the commuted ration rate for enlisted personnel on leave, 
or authorized to mess separately, from $1.15 to $1.10 per day. 
1) Curtailment of travel and shipment of household goods 
é teduction in cost of the ration in overseas areas 
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A change in general provisions requires a minimum charge of $2.25 per day 


o reimburse the Government for cost of food and operating expenses for meals 
i to officers and civilians. This change will help to eliminate the subsidy now 

g financed from this appropriation 
Reduce working capital requirements for station stocks of subsistenes 
sugh application of same percentage of absenteeism as used in computation of 


nsumption requirements 

The committee also recommended under a 
f Military Manpower” the following administrative actions to increase efficien« 
and effect savings in manpower 


i 


Reduee the number of military personnel assigned to hospita to me 
arly approach Army and Navy standards 

Reduce the number of Air Police from approximately 54 police per thousand 
nen to a number more nearly in line with the other seryices 

Reduce the number of Air Force bands 

Reduce the number of 

Reduce the number of airmen assigned to training support to compar: 


clerks, chauffeurs, aides, and orderlies 






favorably with the Navy which used 1.4 trainees per support individual 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 














Che fiscal vear 1954 budget estimate covering appropriation military personne 
requirements, Air Foree, provided $3.3 billion to support the following strengths 
Be n vear 980.000, end vear 960.000, man-vear average 970,000 

In the development of this estimate, the Air Foree arbitrarilv reduced its fund 
requirements under this appropriation by approximately 315 million be v that 

ch it considered necessary to support 970,000 man-vears on the ba f past 
cost experience The Air Force failed to disclose this arbitrar reduction during 

e recent congressional hearings on thi ropria n his arbitrary reduc 

is made on the assumption that d e fisca ar certain adjus 
rates Of pay, costs of items, standards for mal! I and reduced requireme 
other areas, particularly those recommended by the Congress, would provide 
savings to the extent of $15 million and provide the Air For th the 

imber of military personnel planned for the end of the fiseal year 

This programed deficiency is reduced by $4,835,000 as the result of a reee 
directive issued by the Secretary of Defense whereby the commuted ration rate 


pavable to airmen on leave or authorized to mess separately, has been established 
at $1.10 effective July 1, 1953 The Air Force bud 
ration rate of $1.15 

The programed deficiency of $15 million is further reduced by $600,000 | 
limination of the amount contained in the Air Force budget for payment of the 


¢ 


special supplemental clothing allowance of $41 to each airman programed for 
| 


get provided for a mmuted 








mment to air police duties during fiscal year 1954 his supplement 
thing allowance of $41, approved by the Secretery of Defense, has been estab- 
ed for the purpose of providing additional individual clothing necessary in the 


performance of air police duties. The $600,000 contained in the Air Force budg 
will be saved since the number of airmen programed for assignment to air police 
duties during fiscal vear 1954 has been greatly reduced 

Subsequent to submission of the budget estimate to the Congress, various 


changes were required to be made in the military personnel program Some of the 
changes were directed by the Secretary of Defense and some were deemed essential 
by the Air Force. These changes require an additional $32,871,000 if the Air 


Force is to achieve 960,000 military personnel by end of fiscal year 1954. On the 
basis of these various changes required in the Air Force military personnel pro 
gram, itis estimated thet the $3.3 billion Air Foree budget, under this appropria- 
{ , can Only support an end strength of approximately 946,000 military persor 
nel and a mean-vyear average of approximately 966,000 after the programed de 


f 


icieney of $15 million has been eliminated by application of savings. This r 
luction in military personnel will require the Air Force to eliminate programed 
units, defer activation of programed units, and/or underman existing and pro- 
gramed units 


A reduction of $30 million in the Air Force estimate of $3.3 billion, as proposed 


in H. R. 5969, will require a further reduction in the Air Force military personnel 
program to provide for an ending strength of pproxil itely 918,000 and a mat 
year average of approximately 957,000 \ reduced military personnel progran 


such as this will require further elimination or deferral of programed units ana 
further undermanning of existing and programed units 
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The Air Force intends to make savings in this appropriation by reducing ri 
quirements for funds for payment of commuted-ration allowance, supplement 
clothing allowence and by making savings in all possible areas of this appropri 
tion in order to offset the $15 million programed deficiency. These s.vings mu 

iplished a.nd every effort will be made to further economize to provid 
additions! s.vings within this appropristion so het the Air Force can inere*se it 
number of military personnel toward the progromed end year strength of 960.000 

However, no s°.vings can be anticipated in the following areas specifically cit 

in the House report: 


} e accon 


Air Force raincoat 


Pursuant to the authority delegated under Executive Order 10113. date 
February 24, 1950, the Secretary of Defense prescribes the quantity and kind 
clothing which shall be furnished to enlisted personnel of the Armed Forces 
cash allowances in lieu thereof Each military department submits to the Seers 
tary of Defense for review and approval a recommended list of minimum clothi: 
requirements for its enlisted personnel Also submitted are unit prices computi 
in accordance with policies established by the Secretary of Defense. 

The Air Force has adopted, with the approval of the Secretary of Defense 


permeable type raincoat necessary for its need. Before standardizing on t] 
tvpe of raincoat, a study was made to determine the feasibility of using a rubber 
ized waterproof raineoat similar to the tvpe used bv the Army Selection of thy 


permeable tvpe raincoat was made after this study indicated that the rubberiz« 
raincoat restricted movement and resulted in excessive perspiration and discomfort 
to the wearer. 

With respect to the price differential, a portion of the manufacturing eost ean be 
attributed to higher production cost, normally experienced when a new item 
placed in production As experience is acquired, production efficieney is antic 
pated with the result that future competitive bids are expected to reflect lower 
costs 

At the present time, the Air Force asset of textiles is approximately 3,600,00( 
vards In addition, an asset of 922,000 Air Force type raincoats are on hand or o1 
order. These reineoats are sufficient to support.initial and replacement allowance: 
for approximately 4 vears due to a slowdown of the Air Foree build-up progran 

Considering the present type raincoat inventory in Air Force assets and ot! 
related factors which will influence future raincoat costs, it is not considers 
economically feasible at this time for the Air Force to adopt a raincoat similar t 
the tvpe used by the Army. In the event the Air Force is directed to use thé 
Army tvpe raincoat, no savings in funds can be made during the next 4 vears duc 
to quantity currently en hand or on order Funds for initial clothing allowanc« 
for airmen are included in the Air Force budget as an item to pay and such fund 
are transferred to the Air Foree Stock Fund, Clothing Division, when the initia 
issue of clothing items, including a raincoat, are furnished to the airman. 


Permanent change of station travel 

The programed pe: manent change of station movements are based on essentia 
requirements to meet the Air Force objective contained in the fiseal vear 1954 
program. Of the $15 million arbitrary reduction made by the Air Force in this 
appropriation, $7 million was applied to PCS travel costs. Fund requirement 
for this purpose as contained in the budget estimate represents the minimun 
amount necessary to cover costs of travel in connection with (1) procurement of 
personnel to maintain the strength of the foree, (2) training of personnel to kee 
pace with the technological progress of modern aviation, (3) deployment of 
personnel to maintain skills and strengths at essential points while at the sam« 
time providing for rotation of personnel for morale and other essential militar 
reasons, and, (4) separation of personnel from the service. 


Reduction of funds in this area, in addition to the arbitrary reduction of $7 
million alreadv made by the Air Force, will compromise the Air Force progran 
in its entirely bv preventing the accomplishment of its basic responsibilities, by 
retarding the procurement, training and deployment of personnel. Economies i1 
this area have been programed and are continuing as evidenced by the budget | 


estimate which indicates anticipated obligations during fiscal year 1954 will be 


less fiscal vear 1953 obligations by over $18 million. 


Overseas ration cost 

The ration values used by the Air Force in computation of requirements f 
subsistence funds are those furnished by the procuring agency, the Quartermaster! | 
General. Department of the Army The ration valu contained in the Air | 


Force budget estimate represent actual ration costs as of February 1953. 
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The overseas ration cost is higher than the cost of the ration in tl ontinental 
ted States since higher prices are paid for subsistence items procured ally; 
ial packaging and packing is required for the overseas shipment of perishables 
{1 nonperishables thus increasing the cost of subsistence items; the increased 

transit time of items destined for overseas areas and the increased storage 
required results in greater losses due to damage i! 
) oilage. In this regard, certain geographical areas such 
Greenland are supplied during periods of accessibility by boat during summet 
nths only and the resultant long storage period increases food deterioration 
IS raising costs.) 





Computation of station stock requirements 


Station stocks are maintained on Air Force installations to provide a cont ious 
ipply of subsistence during periods of resupply. The number of days of sub 
istence stock maintained by Air Force installations varies by location and n 

on After review of the levels of stock maintained by installations and the 


cessary resupply times, it was found that working funds required a 
ocks are equivalent to the dollar value of 30 days of stock for each airma 


ntitled to subsistence in kind. Consequently the application of absentee rates 
the estimate of working funds required, will reduce the amount of working 
ind available to the Air Force for maintenance of adequate subsister stock 
vels at Air Force installations. Working capital for station stocks is carried 
orward from year to year with the total funds required varying directly w 
he number of airmen entitled to subsistence in kind. Since less airme vill b 


titled to subsistence in kind in fiscal year 1954 than were in the pr fiscal 
ar, the Air Force estimate, as submitted, provides for a reduction of $854,000 
working capital required for station stocks. In calculating station st 
requirements on the same basis as consumption requirements which provides a 
jeduction for absenteeism, it is estimated that approximately $1,4: 
timated programed deficiency of $15 can be reduced. 





Improved use of military manpower 

The areas in which manpower reductions are recommended by the House com 
mittee are recognized as a portion of the functional skill lds in which the Air 
force has already taken drastic action to reduce the number of personnel a 1 
thereto in order to attain the end fiscal year 1954 programed strength of 960,000 
military personnel. 

It should be recognized that in spite of the bookkeeping aspects of reducing the 
number of military personnel assigned to the various functional areas, specifically 
those cited by the House Committee in its report, the personnel formerly assigned 
to these positions are in most cases excess to Air Force requirements 
charged or retrained to perform other essential functions. Obviously some of thi 
overages in skills made excess by the reduction in certain functional areas can be 
retrained. However, those personnel with a relatively s 
be considered for retraining in the ‘“‘hard core’’ skills such as radar, aircral 
and armament mechanics, due to the long lead time of training. The Air For 
provide technically capable military personnel in the future only by placi: 

the training pipeline now. This can economically be accomplished by continued 
recrultment. 











rt time to serve cal 





It is therefore essential that recruitment of airmen be continued d g : 
vear 1954 so that the training in-put can be maintained during the year Chis 
training is required to offset to some degree the expected losses of highly skilled 


personnel that will take place However, due to the requirement for a large re 
duction in the number of military personnel currently on hand in order to rema 
within budgetary limitations, the number of personnel that may be recruited and 
placed in training during the fiscal year, is greatly reduced 

Comments regarding those specific functional areas covered by the I 
mittee in its report are outlined herein in the same sequence as that contain¢ 
page 52 of the House report. 

a) Staffing of hospitals——A military personnel staffing ratio higher than that 


found in Army hospitals is required in Air Force medical facilitic ecause of the 
dispersion of Air Force units at many comparatively small bases in comparis 
to the large concentration of troops found at Army installations Concentrati 
of troops permits the Army to operate larger treatment facilities. Medical sta p 
ratios to beds served should decrease as the size of the facility increas At ‘ 
present time the Army operates 33,753 beds at 79 facilities; the Air Force operates 





I 





»median Army treatment facilit 200 


has onlv 75 beds ‘he average Arn la 


13,626 beds at 116 facilities 
the median Air Force facility 
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427 beds, the average Air Force facility has only 116 beds. Applying accepted 
staffing patterns to these facilities, the overall Air Force staffing ratio should ex 
ceed those of the Army by 26.3 percent based on the median size and by 29.8 
percent based on the average size. Similar comparisons with Navy hospitals arc 
not available to the Air Force. 

The Air Force does not require or use higher staffing ratios than those used by 
the other services for facilities of comparable size. No exact comparison can be 
made because of the variance in reporting systems used by the different services 
It is this variance in reporting systems which provides what appears to be a 
variance in staffing ratios 

Tempered by the necessity for retaining sufficient number of trained militar 
medical personnel in the continental United States to permit rotation of overseas 
military personnel, the Air Force Medical Service has and will continue to utiliz 
as many civilian personnel possible in filling its personnel positions 

bh) Atr po ice The Air Force has reduced the number of military personne! 
programed for assignment to air police duties during fiscal year 1954 fron 
approximately 57,000 (a ratio of 54 air police per 1,000 military personnel) t: 
38,500 (a ratio of 40 air police per 1,000 militarv personnel). Anv further re 
duction in the number of personnel assigned to perform this function will seriously 
jeopardize the Air Force’s ability to secure its bases, aircraft, personnel, and ecuip 
ment. This reduction was programed in spite of the fact that Air Force utiliza 
tion of air police differs from that of the comparable security elements of the 
Army, Navy, and Marines. The air police represents the only organized ground 
defense and security force specifically trained for these purposes, while the other 
services, by reason of their mission, constitute a surface defense force in themselves 
For example, the Marines have traditionall provided security to Navy line units 

One of the prime responsibilities of the Army infrantryman or artillervman is 





the performance of guard and sentrv duty. He is specificall’ trained to guard 
and secure his units. Personnel in Air Force wings have full-time primary work- 
loads, i. e., the aircraft mechanic devotes his full time to maintenance of aircraft 
a radio operator is either constantly ‘‘on call’ to participate as a crew member of 
his aircraft or is actually filving ven the clerk (consistently pointed out as an 


indirect support area) devotes full time to clerical duties (especially since there is a 
vigorous program in the Air Force to combine all part-time clerical positions te 
decre: he total number of clerks). It is therefore extremely difficult to main 
tain any degree of security in the Air Force on a roster basis as compared to the 
Arm The physical plants of the Armv, Navy, and Air Force are dissimilar 
and have unlike security problems. There is little or no security problem, 
insofar as sabotage or espionage is concerned, in a ship at sea. The securit, 
personnel required by the Navy then are, more or less, devoted to security of 
permanent installations. 

Most Army facilities are large, in comparison to Air Force installations and 
therefore the number of primary duty security personnel in the Army should be 
smaller than in the Air Force due to the centralization of forces in these large 
posts, camps, and stations as compared to the approximately 718 operational air 
bases, locations, and radar sites. This is particularly apparent when it is realized 
that a large portion of the security function of the Army is supplied by their 
troops as part of their primary dut 

Air Force bands.—The number of Air Force bands is being reduced from a 
total of 199 originally programed during fiscal vear 1954 to a level-off povition 
of 47. The effect of this reduction cannot be materially calculated; however 
such reduction will adversely effect the morale of Air Force personnel. 

d) Clerks, chauffeurs, aides, and orderlies During the past year the Air Force 
took positive action to reduce the number of aides, chauffeurs, clerks, and other 
overhead personnel More than 30,000 positions in these categories were deleted 
from the manning authorizations and subsequently applied to unprogramed 
operational requirements and to bolster a deficient training program. | 

As examples: The previous personnel authorization provided aides to general | 
officers serving at wing level. This authorization was entirely deleted. 6,457 | 
administrative and clerical positions were abolished. Personnel authorization 
within the automotive field, including vehicle operators, was reduced by 1,324 
military positions 

e) Airmen assigned to training support.—The statement contained in the 
House Committee Report, to the effect that the ratio of personnel engaged in 
training support is 1.5 to each trainee, is erroneous In arriving at a ratio of 1.5 
support and instructor personnel to each trainee, the House committee apparently 


failed to include those students who attend courses of instruction of less than 22 
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General AsENsIo. Our witness in 


requirements in which we seek restoration of $30 million is 
Montgomery of the Office of Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel 







RESTORATION 


Colonel Montcomery. Mr. Chairman, in this area we are request- 


ing the restoration of $30 million for military personnel requirements. 
In connection with that we would like to explain one or two items 
associated with the development and presentation of our estimate of 
$3.3 billion. 







In calculating the program which we presented, which had 960,000 


military personnel for end fiscal year 1954 with an associated 970,000 
man-year average, we were some $15 million over and above the $3.3 

billion which we were attempting to remain within. 
{ the Air Force itseli we assessed ourselves with a $15 million cut, 








Therefor 


that during the vear by internal economies we would 


that $15 million deficiency. was with the $15 m 


that we presented the so-called 960 program 
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At the time that program was presented there were certain assum p- 
tions and premises made. When we made our presentation we said 
we were still working on the program and as we went along we would 
have to replace assumptions with decisions, and those decisions 
eventually would affect the program as we finally came up with it. 

Since that presentation there have been certain decisions reached 
and changes made in those assumptions and premises. In connection 
with all of those decisions and changes in assumptions, there has been 


) 


an additional cost of approximately $33 million. 
FORCE OUT OF OFFICERS 


Senator Ferauson. What is the cause of that? 

Colonel Monrcomery. There were certain things, for example, i: 
connection with a force out of officers. We had initially set it up to 
phase them out earlier in the year and it has now been established 
that they will be phased out later in the year. 

We have a problem in connection with the call to duty of Ai 
ROTC officer graduates. We had planned to call these graduates to 
active duty during the first 6 months of the fiscal year. However, 
the Secretary of Defense has directed that these personnel be called 
to active duty ia earlier. We also have a problem in connection 
with the release of Air ROTC officers. We had planned initially to 
release those officers after 18 months’ service. It now appears that 
we will have to keep them for 24 months. 

We initially planned commissioning and calling to duty of only a 
few officer specialists. We find that has been increased now. 

Then we have made certain adjustments in the gains and losses 
of our enlisted personnel. So all of these have resulted in actually 
more man-years than was contemplated in the 960 program. As 
translated into terms of dollars, it approximates $33 million. 

Senator Fercuson. This 960 program involves $33 million more 
and that would be how much personnel? 


PERSONNEL 


Colonel Montcomery. What we did, sir, in order to remain within 
the $3.3 billion budet estimate was drop from the planned 960,000 end 
strength to a 946,000 end strength. So it is that program that we 
must use as our point of departure in connection with the $30 million 
cut. 

Senator Fercuson. How much do you add by your $33 million? 

Colonel Monraomery. We lose people, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. I thought you said you increased the amount 
$33 million. 

Colonel Monracomery. No, sir. The cost of the 960 program was 
increased by $33 million. Therefore, to stay within the $3.3 billion 
budget, we had to drop that end strength of 960,000 down to 946,000 
In other words, the ms un-year average of 970,000 that we had thought 
we could get with $3.3 billion by reason of these changes in premises 
and assumptions has from dropped to 966,000. Therefore, it is the 
program of an end strength of 946,000 with a man-year average of 
966,000 that we must use as our point of departure in assessing the 
effect of this $30 million House cut. 
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Senator Ferecuson. If you get the $30 million back, what happens? 

Colonel MontGomery. It appears that we will have a program 
with an end strength of 946,000 military personnel with a man-year 
average of 966,000. This means a reduction of 34,000 milité ary per- 
sonnel during fiscal year 1954 from our present strength of approx- 
imately 980,000. 

Senator Fercuson. If you do not get it back? 

Colonel Montcomery. If we do not get it back, our best estimate 
is that we will have a program of 918,000 end strength of military 
personnel with a man-year average of 957,000. So we are talking 
about something more than just a $30 million cut. 

Senator Fercuson. That is about 9,000 people? 

Colonel Montgomery. No, sir. It represents really an appreciable 
drop between our original contemplated 960,000 end-year strength. 
That is around 42,000 reduction in planned end-year strength 

Senator Ferauson. 966 and 957. 

Mr. Wuire. It is an end-strength position that we need. 

Senator Fercuson. You are talking about end strength. 

Mr. Wuite. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Monraomery. The end strength would drop about 14,000 
from what we had initially come over with in our 960 program. ‘That 
is brought about by these changes in assumptions. 

Senator FerGuson. You would do that if you lost $30 million? 

Colonel Monraomery. If we lost the $30 million, in addition to 
the $33 million additional cost, we would drop to 918,000 end strength. 
This means the Air Force would be required to reduce its military 
personnel strength from its present position of approximately 980,000 
to 918,000 by the end of the fiscal year for a reduction of 62,000. 

Sevator Fercuson. The House did not take it out on your person- 
nel item, did they? 

HOUSE REDUCTION 


Colonel Montgomery. Yes, sir. The House reduction was from 
$3.3 billion to $3.270 billion. 

Senator Fmreuson. Here is what the House said. “The adoption 
by the Air Force of a raincoat similar in quality and price as that 
used by the Army. The elimination of supplemental clothing 
allowance for Air Police since the reduction in the number of airmen 
assigned to police duty, will make this allowance unnecessary. The 
reduction in commuted ration rate for enlisted personnel on leave or 
authorized to mess separately from $1.15 to $1.10 per day.” 

General Asensio. We have taken all of these matters into account, 
and answered those specifics and then told what the overall effects 
on the program would be. 

Senator FerGuson. Why can you not take it out of items like this 
instead of men? 

RAINCOATS 


Mr. Wuite. On the raincoats, those are already bought so it will 
not do us any good in fiscal year 1954 to talk about a cheaper rain- 
coat. 

General Asensto. We have indicated under the raincoats that 
furthermore we have an asset of textiles for this purpose which was 
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associated with the higher goals which were once projected. On that 
basis they would last longer for a lower goal than they would otherwise 
The sensible thing is to exhaust those stocks before there is any dollar 
reflection for this particular item. 

Senator Ferguson. What about reducing the number of clerks, 
chauffeurs, aides, and orderlies, and then they say reduce the number 
of airmen assigned to training support to compare favorably with 
the Navy, which uses a 1.4 trainee per support individual. 

Mr. Wurre. Let me say this generally. Some of those items they 
are talking about we had in mind in connection with the first $15 
million deficit that these people talk about. In other words, to come 
out with 960,000 end vear strength that we came up here and spoke 
about with the $3.3 billion, we were already $15 million short, so we 
had to make some of those savings to even end at 960,000. 

Senator Fercuson. You tell me today, and that is the reason I ask 
you, that you take it all out of personnel. 

Mr. Wuire. That is the only place left to take them out. 

Senator Ferguson. What about these items? 

Mr. Waite. We need those items to take care of the first $15 
million deficit we had when we came in with the $3.3 billion budget 

General Asensio. Mr. Chairman, | think you will recall that in 
our original presentation on the military personnel requirements 
appropriation we stated that there had to be a great many considera- 
tions taken into account with regard to the ROTC, the officer per- 
sonnel situation, and so forth and so on, and we told you that the time 
had not been available to work out every last detail. 

Now we find that under the circumstances we would have been hard 
pressed originally and this makes it look like our goals are so far from 
attainable as to really undermine our whole program because 918,000 
for an end year position is very much lower than anyone ever antic- 
ipated. 

REIMBURSEMENT OF MEAL COSTS 


Senator Frercuson. What about the item here, the general pro- 
vision requires a minimum charge of $2.25 per day to reimburse the 
Government for cost for operating expenses for meals sold to officers 
and civilians 

General ANsENIO. That will be covered under general provisions 

Senator Ferauson. How much will you save on that item? 

Colonel BaypaLa. This appropriation covers the cost of subsistance 
that is furnished. Charges for cost of the food sold to an officer 
or civilian are reimbursed to this appropriation. 

Senator Ferauson. What will it do? 

Colonel Baypaua. This procedure is the same as that in effect 
during prior years. So when the House report states that the genera! 
provision makes changes and takes away the subsidy previously 
furnished in this appropriation, such statement is misleading. This 
appropriation has always gotten back what it has put out with one 
exception and that is the pay of the military manpower engaged i 
the preparation of the food 

Senator Ferauson. That would enter into this $2.25 
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FOOD COSTS 

Colonel Baypaua. It would only enter into it in this respect. If 
the personnel that is used in preparing and serving this food can be 
added over and above the total military strength that we have 
shown in this budget; meaning on a reimbursable basis 

Senator Frrcuson. How can you really get back the amount of 
the food? How do you know how much it is costing? 

Colonel BaypaLa. The cost of the ration is computed 

Senator Fereuson. Yes, but the ration is a specific amount. It 
coes on day in and day out. You may buy strawberries and you do 
iot change the cost of the meal. 

Colonel Baypata. I do not have that cost here 

Senator FrrGuson. You say all of it goes back? 


Colonel. Baypata. I am talking about the foo cost That is 
developed on the basis of issues and the cost of the food is reimbursed 
Senator FrerGuson. How can you tell that you are getting actual 


cost and charging it up to this appropriated fund? 

Colonel Wickman. The value of the ration is computed each month 
by the local commissary officer. He knows by computing the value 
of his issues exactly how much each ration cost. The value of the 
issues must be within the predetermined value which we identify as 
the value of the garrison ration. That value of the garrison ration 
fluctuates and it is about $1.10 at the present time. The value of the 
issues must be within that amount and the value of our reimburse- 
ments to this appropriation is commensurate with the value of the 
ration. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Senator Ferauson. I am going to submit to you a proposed amend- 
ment and get your opinion, General Asensio. 


Nov! Che proposed amendment was taken under advisement by the Office 


of the Secretary of Defense, and is discussed under the ‘“‘General provisions” 


section of this hearing. 

Mr. Wuire. Mr. Chairman, while they are looking at that, could 
we not look at this $30 million cut this way. It is true, and I have 
checked these figures myself, that now without the $30 million cut, 
instead of ending at the 960,000 that the President and Secretary of 
Defense approved for us, we would end with 946,000. If we could 
make savings to cover the $15 million and $33 million deficiencies, 
would it not be better to use the savings to achieve the planned 
end strength of 960,000 that the President and the Secretary of 
Defense say is necessary for the interim program? 

Senator Ferauson. [ want this record to be clear when it gets to 
the floor. Once the House takes this out and then lists a group of 
items, you come in and say this does not apply at all. We take it 
out of the personnel. 


EFFECT ON PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


General Asensio. Sir, we had no opportunity to demonstrate to 
the House that the effect would ultimately be against personnel 
strength. Had we had that opportunity, I feel that this action would 
not have been taken. 
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Senator Fercuson. You do not admit that any one of these items 
from (a) to (e) would be applicable and not cut the number of per- 
sonnel, is that right? 

Mr. Wurrr. We would say this, I think, take the items (a) to (¢ 
those that are applicable would first be needed to take care of the 
$15 million shortage that we had in the $3.3 billion budget. Then 
any additional saving that is applicable would be necessary for us 
to use as savings so that our force would be closer to 960.000 by the 
end of the year rather than 946,000. 

At that point, if there are any savings left, then I would say they 
are applicable. But we do not think there is $48 million in thos 
items they talk about, and that is what it would have to be. 

Senator Ferauson. Forty-five? 

Mr. Wurre. $33 million plus $15 million. 

Senator Frrauson. Where do you get the 33 

Mr. Warre. $33 million is the amount necessary if we are to achieve 
the goal of 960,000 by the end of the year rather than reducing even 
further to 946,000. I do not know whether I have made it clear. 

Senator Frrauson. No. I know you say that originally there was 
$15 million that you did not figure in. 

Mr. Wurre. That we knew we were short in the $3.3 billion budget 

Senator Ferauson. You did not figure it in? 

Mr. Wurrer. That is right. 

Senator Farauson. When they cut $30 million 

Mr. Wurrr. That made $45 million deficiency. 

Senator Ferauson. Where do you get the other three? 

Mr. Wuirre. We started with $15 million short the day when we 
came in with the $3.3 billion budget. Since those were only estimates, 
going through our records, we found we had underestimated by an- 
other $33 million. Rather than being $15 million short the day we 
went before the House, we were $48 million short. 

Senator Fercuson. And they took a further $30 million. 

Mr. Wurrs. That makes us $78 million short. If you put back the 
$30 million, we will try to make savings so we can end up the fiscal 
year with 960,000 military personnel. This compares to our present 
on-board strength of 980,000. 

Senator Frrcuson. All right, I understand that. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


STATEMENT OF TREVOR GARDNER, SPECIAL ASSISTANT (RE- 
SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT), AND MAJ. GEN. D. N. YATES, 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


JUSTIFICATION 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
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apply to development, engineering and testing for which the bulk of these fun 
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RESTORATION OF FUNDS 


General Asensto. The estimate for 1954 was reduced by the Hous« 
action from $475 million to $440 million, and we seek restitution of 
the $35 million to the original position of $475 million. 

Senator Ferauson. I think we heard enough on the question of the 
25 percent 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. Our plea for restoration is not addressed 
to that point. Our witness in this area is Mr. Gardner, Special Assist- 
ant to the secretary of the Air Force. 

Mr. Garpner. Mr. Chairman, the House report did not address 
itself to any specific criticism of the $475 million level. Rather it 
addressed itself to the overall level of research and development. | 
think it might be appropriate to discuss that problem first. ‘The 
Truman budget, or the budget submitted in January, was recom- 
mended to be $537 million. That was a reduction from a previously 
desired Air Force requirements figure of $619 million. 

Our $475 million program, the Eisenhower program, represented an 
11.3 percent, or $62 million reduction from the January figure of $537 
million. This reduction was very difficult to make because we are 
faced with increased research and development needs in strategic air 
delivery capability of nuclear weapons. 

Also, in the area of air defense, for the first time since 1812 our coun- 
try has to be concerned about defense of the continent. A large 
amount of research and development is needed in this area. So there 
is an increasing need, rather than a decreasing need. It was in the 
face of these increasing needs in these areas I just mentioned that it 
was very difficult to work out a $62 million reduction. 


DUPLICATION IN PROGRAM 


The amount of duplication that remains in the Air Force research 
and development program after the review given by the Secretary’s 
office and the research and development military staff is that duplica- 
tion which, in our opinion, is necessary to buy time, in effect, to make 
simultaneous progress on several technical approaches to the answer 
to a critical defense problem. 
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The $440 million level would give us just $35 million less with which 
to do our job. In my opinion the $475 million is already not enough 
in the face of increased research and development demand on the Air 
Force. The $440 million definitely is not enough. We can be specific 
and would be pleased to supply the committee a classified list of the 
specific projects adversely affected by the $35 million reduction if you 
so request. 

Senator Fercuson. They could not be put on the record anyway. 

Mr. GarpNER. They cannot; no, sir. They will fall into three 
categories, plus supporting technical research in the propulsion and 
other fields. 

Senator Fercuson. Unless you look at the whole program you 
cannot tell about one. 
Mr. Garpner. That is right. 


HARVARD STUDY ON SOVIET UNION 


Senator Fercuson. You do not have that study going on up at 
Harvard on the Soviet Union? 

Mr. GarpNer. We looked at that. 

Senator Ferauson. Is it still going? 

Mr. Garpner. It has produced excellent results 

Senator FerGcuson. I want to see that. 

Mr. GarpNner. Copies of the reports were provided to your com- 
mittee. I was pleased to see that the results of that work were really 
fine. 

Senator Fercuson. Have you anything more like that? 

Mr. GarpNER. That was a very fine one. I wish we had more like 
1b. 

Senator Ferauson. Have you got more like it? 

Mr. GarpnNer. That area of work has been reduced in our 1954 
budget by 25 percent—that whole area. There are only two projects 
remaining in the particular field represented by that. 

Senator FerGuson. What is the other project? 

Mr. Garpner. I do not recall, but we can supply it 

(The information referred to follows: 


) 


The other project designed to satisfy strategic intelligence requirements is 
identified in the budget as “‘Urban target studies.’’ Optimum accom} ent 
of the strategic air mission requires an intensive study of all aspects of urban 
target complexes. Other programs in this field have emphasized t physical 
aspects of bomb-damage assessment and structural analysis There is a definit 
gap in our knowledge of certain target aspects which must be considered in plan- 
ning the destruction of the enemy’s capacity and will to wage war Description 
and analysis of the functional nature of urban areas, as subdivisions of giv 
urban complexes or as integral parts of a larger socio-economic reg ust 
precede the selection, assessment, and evaluation of targets 

Current and planned tasks of the urban target studies project include 
studies of the components of morale, productive efficiency, and social cohesi« 
in urban populations with empharis upon the development of techniques for 
predicting the likelihood that panic, hysteria inertia, revolt, and defection will 
occur under specified conditions; (2) studies of the effects of disaster uy | 
ductivity, service and maintenance functions, and social controls; (3) studies of 
population movements and densities; (4: development of techniques for analyz- 
ing acrial photographs for evidence of social instability which may be aggravated 
under air attack; and (5) development of analytical methods for describing urbar 


vulnerability from fragmentary data. 
The bureau of applied social research, Columbia University, has an Air 
Force contract under the “Urban target studies’? project to develop a world 
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urban resources index which will contain analyzed and collated informatior 
critically needed to improve intelligence predictions for target vulnerability. 

Senator Fercuson. What about the other one that I raised on the 
industry? 

General Yates. A report was submitted to the committee. That 
is in the process of review by a group of disinterested and qualified 
people following a request by the Secretary of Defense. This review 
will consider the value of the program and the desirability of its 
continuance. The project that Mr. Gardner has just mentioned 
being completed. 

SLIPPAGE 


Mr. Garpner. It is not funded in 1954. There is one question you 
raised earlier, sir, and that is the question of why the great amount of 
slippage in fiver: B-47 and other airplanes. In our opinion the greatest 
Insurance against future slippages is to spend enough money on proto- 
types in time and before they are needed. JI think we can attribute 
the long delays iat getting the B-47’s directly to a lack of research and 
development money a few years ago. 

Senator Frrauson. I can agree with you on that. They were 
getting them out of research and development and putting them into 
production when they should have been in development. 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct. That is all of my statement, sit 

Senator Ferauson. Thank you. 

Mr. Warre. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could make a general 
statement at the end for the Secretary’s Office. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 


SUPPORT OF WING PROGRAM 


Mr. Waite. We in the Secretary’s office are fully behind Mr. 
Wilson’s 120-wing program and the $11.7 billion budget. The thing 
that makes it very difficult on the cuts that the House made is that in 
some of the instances were moneys that we were going to use to try to 
move the scheduled 110 program to the 114 wings at end fiscal year 
1954. 

If you will remember in the testimony before the Senate, certain of 
the Air Force witnesses set the end strength at 110 wings at the end 
fiscal 1954 and 115 at the end fiscal 1955, and 120 at the end fiscal 1956 
We in the Secretary’s office had put an estimate of 114 at the end of 
1954 and 120 at the end of 1955 and somewhere between 123 and 125 
at end fiscal 1956. It was in some of the areas that the House had 
talked about that we had envisioned getting the money and the people 
to get these additional wings. 

I think that I can speak for Secretary Talbott and I know I speak 
for myself, if we lose money, partic ‘ularly in the personnel and the 
maintenance and operation field, it will be almost impossible for us, 
for instance, at the end of fiscal 1954 to move above 110 wings. 


PILOT TRAINING PROGRAM 


To give an example of what I am talking about, in M. aad O. and 
in personnel tied together, the program that we came up here with was 
pilot training of 7,200 during fiscal 1954. We would like to see 8,500 
at least during fiseal 1954. Wee xpected out of savings that we would 
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make out of the M. and O. fund to pick up that adaitional ability 
to train the other 1,300 pilots and to pay for their flying hours program. 
If we lose the money taken out of M. and O. we will not be able to 
pick up that 1,300. We also are going through the same thing im the 
ther appropriations. For example, in personnel we will start the 
vear at 980,000 and will cut down to 960,000 by the end of the vear. 
We have to get rid of 20,000 people before we hit the 960,000 that we 
are authorized to have. So in certain areas where they have men- 
ioned surplus people, we have to use those areas to reduce the 20,000. 

We will also reduce in other areas of surplus and use the reduction in 
those areas to make spaces available where we know shortages exist. 

Senator Ferauson. You mean in certain categories? 

Mr. Wuire. Yes, sir. That is why we believe that with this type 
of savings in money and utilization of personnel we can make the 
960,000 people man a larger Air Force than many persons at this time 
deem possible. 

But if we are forced not only to take those actions to bring the end 
strength claim to 960,000 but also to take the additional cuts of $30 
million in personnel and the $120 million in M. and O. it makes it very 
difficult to come out with any good result. 

Tied to that also is the fact that there are certain actions left over 
from past administrations that keep the Air Force from having a 
good efficient structure manpowerwise. One example of that is that 
we are compelled to call up ROTC graduates upon graduation. We 
have about 9,600 of those graduates coming up this year. Part of that 
$33 million that was mentioned in the early testimony is due to the 
fact that some of these ROTC people are being called up. Calling 
those ROTC people in at the end of this fiscal year will give us approxi- 
mately an officer strength of 43 percent in lieutenant ranks. We will 
have these people for only 2 years. By the time they are any good to 
us, they will be on their way out because their obligation to serve on 
active duty will have expired. In order to take that 9,600, we will 
have to remove more efficient officers to make way for them 

Senator Fercuson. Men that can help you more in training 

Mr. Wurre. In training and elsewhere. They will do the job better, 
they are more efficient. They know the work they are working on. 
They can get a given job done faster than a new second lieutenant can. 


RELEASE OF SURPLUS AIRMEN 


We are taking other actions which cost money this year but will 
pay off next year. For instance, in categories in airmen where they 
are surplus to our needs, we are going to release those airmen who are 
surplus, who have but a year left to go on their enlistment. We are 
doing it in such a way that we are comparing the day that man would 
be — with the date of the end of his enlistment, and if that date 
is a year away and we will not need him for a year, we are dropping 
him oa and putting in another man that will be useful for us 

As I say, all those things cause a lot of actions and are a little ex- 
pensive at this particular time. The restriction of the $30 million in 
personnel and the $120 million in M. and O. will make it difficult for 
us to go through those steps. 

It is possible to assess the Air Force budget overall, keeping in 
mind that the budget was geared to the interim goal of 120 wings (110 
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by end fiscal year 1954), in either of two ways: (1) To remain at 110 
wings and take any possible savings in money and people out of the 
Air Force budget, or (2) to take any possible savings in money and 
people in the budget before you and apply them to increase the wing 
structure of the Air Force above the interim 120-wing program (110 
by end 1954) so that the country receives for the approximate $11.7 
billion, a larger Air Force. It seems that the second approach might 
be preferable. For example, as stated above in the personnel dis- 
cussion, although we are authorized to end fiscal year 1954 with a 
strength of 960,000, the money in the personnel appropriation as pro- 
gramed by the Air Force will allow us to end the year with only 945,000 
people. It would appear that any savings in the personnel appropri 
ation should be used to increase the 945,000 figure to 960,000, rather 
than to decrease the personnel appropriation. 

We feel that the Air Force ought to get the $11,688 million that we 
came up here with. We feel that we will have to do a real manage- 
ment job in order to come within that figure but we are convinced 
that with ingenuity and taking the steps we have in mind, it will be 
done. We cannot, however, do this and still lose the $200 million 
that we are now asking to have reinstated. 

Senator FerGuson. You are asking for $200 million out of the $240 
million? 

Mr. Wuirs. That is right. We are willing to let the $40 million 
go but we think we ought to have the $200. million. 

Senator Ferauson. Thank you very much. 

(Thereupon at 5:55 p. m., Wednesday, July 8, 1953, a recess was 
taken until Thursday, July 9, 1953, at 1:30 p. m.) 
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THURSDAY, JULY 9, 1953 


UniTep SraTes SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE TO THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Wash ington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 1:30 p. m., in room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Homer Ferguson, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, presiding. 
Present: Senators Ferguson and Saltonstall. 


GENERAL PROVISION SECTION 640 
ALLOWANCES TO MILITARY FERSONNEL 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. L. BARTLETT, A DELEGATE IN CON- 
GRESS FROM THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Fercuson. The committee will be ia order. 

Delegate BartLerr. My name is E. L. Bartlett. I am Delegate in 
Congress from the Territory of Alaska. I desire to direct my remarks 
to section 640 of H. R. 5969, page 52 of this bill. This is appart ntly 
intended to eliminate certain allowances to military personnel in the 
Territories and possessions, but more importantly, it is apparently 
intended to strike the cost-of-living allowance paid to residents of the 
Territories serving in the Territories or possessions, as the case might 
be, of their residence. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a matter 

Senator Fercuson. This only applies to this particular fund? 

Delegate Bartietrr. I fear not. 

Senator Fercuson. It does say “or in any other act 

Delegate Barrietrr. On the surface at least it would seem that 
this would apply to every executive department of the Government. 
As I say, this is a matter of consuming importance for a good many 
thousand Americans employed by the Federal Government in the 
Territories and possessions. 


COST OF LIVING DIFFERENCES 


Senator Fercuson. What is the difference in cost of living between 
continental United States and Alaska? 

Delegate Barrietr. The best figures available were gathered by 
the Department of Labor something over 2 years ago. At that time 
they reflected a cost of living at Anchorage 40 percent above that at 
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Seattle, and at Fairbanks 47 percent above that of Seattle. Seatth 

at that time, Mr. Chairman, was about the same as Washington, D. C 
As evidence that the cost of living has increased rather than declined 

since then I would like to submit for the record or for your inspection 

as you may please, newspaper articles which came to me last week 

from Anchorage, telling about wage increases granted there recently 
Senator Fercuson. It will be received for the record. 
(The articles referred to follow:) 


{Anchorage Times, July 2, 1953] 


Base, Posr Crvyittan WorkKeRS GRANTED Hourty Wace Boosts—Emp.Loye! 
lo Ger 17 To 33 Cents More Ricur Away 


Hourly compensated employees of the Army and Air Force in Alaska hay 
been granted an increase in their wage scales, it was disclosed today. 

The raises, effective with the first pay period beginning vesterday, came as 
result of a recent survey conducted in the Anchorage-Fairbanks areas by a 
representative of the Army-Air Force Wage Board in Washington, D. C., assist 
by teams composed of employees of the United States Army, Alaska, and Alaska 
Air Command, and the district engineers here 

The increases include: 

For the regular locality wage schedule, 17 to 21 cents per hour increase in 
grades 1 to 17, with proportionately lesser amounts for higher graded nonsuper 
visory wage board emplo ees, 

For the regular supervisory schedule, 21 to 33 cents per hour including grade 
1 through 13, with proportionately lesser amounts for higher supervisory categories 

Laundry workers will receive an increase of approximately 8 cents per hour 
under the new wage increase plan, which is based upon prevailing wage scales 
paid by local industries. 


{Anchorage Times, July 2, 1952] 
5-Cent Pay Hike GRANTED—LADIES APPAREL SHop CuerRKs O. K. New Pact 


Clerks employed in ladies apparel shops in the Anchorage area have approved 
a 5-cent across-the-board increase in hourly wages for 1953, Pearl Gibson, business 
agent for the Retail Clerks Union, Local 1496, revealed today. 

The vote, counted last night following an election on Tuesday, averted a 
threatened strike among workers in 13 local stores. The 1952 contract expired 
yesterday. 

At the same time, variety store clerks turned down a similar proposal from the 
owners for a 5-cent increase. However, Miss Gibson said negotiations on this 
contract are continuing and it appeared likely that a settlement would be reached 
without resorting to a work stoppage. 

The new wage scale for clerks in ladies’ apparel stores would now range from 
$1.55 to $1.85 an hour for full-time help. The union had been negotiating for a 
10-cent across-the-board increase. 

Meanwhile settlement has also been reached in the men’s furnishings unit of 
the union. The union agreed to last year’s scale for men clerks and a 5-cent 
increase for women. The new contract takes effect today. It was negotiated by 
Wayne Calderwood, manager of the Businessmen’s Association, on behalf of the 
owners. 

Still unsettled are contracts involving drug store clerks and clerks in hardware, 
electrical, and furniture stores. The 1952 contract for the latter group does not 
expire until August 1. 

A vote was scheduled to be taken today among clerks employed in drug stores 

Miss Gibson said management has conceded double-time for holidays, and 
3 weeks’ vacation pay for employees who have 5 years of consecutive servic 
The vote tonight will be on acceptance of a 5-cent across-the-board increase. 


COST-OF-LIVING ALLOWANCES 


Delegate Bart err. I think that would be of importance in con- 
nection with the present cost of living. The cost-of-living allowance 
has been paid by some departments of the Federal Government in 
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\laska for 20 or more years, Mr. Chairman. The practice of paying 
vas extended over the whole Federal establishment only early in 
World War II, and that was by reason of an agreement reached among 
the executive departments of the Government under the leadership 
| should say of the Civil Service Commission and the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

The Independent Offices Act of 1949, as amended, made this part 
of the law. On various occasions since then, efforts have been made 
in appropriation biils, Mr. Chairman, to discontinue that allowance 
insofar as residents of the territories were concerned if they were 
working in the territories of their residence. The Agriculture bill 
one time, and the Interior Department bill one time 

Senator Fercuson. That is all that this bill does? 

Delegate Barrierr. That is the area of its broadest application 
Not entirely that alone because the Defense Department appropria- 
tion report of the House of Representatives noted a specific elimination 
of $20,000 for certain allowance of Army National Guard troops in 
Alaska. There will be other allowances which if th’s section if 
approved will be discontinued. So to a certain extent it does go to 
the military. Just to what extent we cannot determine as yet, and 
| understand the Department of Defense is having trouble in arriving 
at a conclusion. 

Senator Fercuson. If a person is a resident of Alaska and he 
was serving in the military in Alaska, then this would apply? 


STATION ALLOWANCES AND QUARTERS 


Delegate Barter. I am told only today that it is the present 
thinking of the people in the Department of the Army—and this 
thinking maybe changed by tomorrow, because the wording is a 
little bit obscure—that it would apply with reference to station allow- 
ances and quarters and that sort of thing but might not apply with 
reference to overseas pay 

Senator Fercuson. It says of any station, subs.stence, quarters o1 
other foreign duty allowance over and above the authorized pay and 
allowance for comparable grade or rating in the continental United 
States, unless such person is serving outside of the Territory o1 
possession in which he is a resident. That would not apply if a 
person was a resident of Michigan and was assigned to Alaska. This 
section would not apply? 

Delegate Bartierr. That is precisely correct. I do not think 
there could be any argument about that 

Senator Fercuson. But if he was a resident of Alaska, and then 
was assigned there on duty, this would apply? 

Delegate Bartrierr. It would apply in certain categories, at least. 
1 think an argument can be made against that, Mr. Chairman. You 
have been in Alaska. I am sure you will agree with me when I say 
that it might not be any easier at all for the boy from Ketchikan to 
go up to Wainwright on the Arctic coast and serve than it might be 
for a boy from Michigan or South Dakota, or wherever. It is a 
transition no less abrupt for the Ketchikan man. 
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COURT INTERPRETATIONS 


The whole language of this section I think is rather vague. Who is 
a resident? The courts have made many interpretations. A man 
from Detroit might have gone up to Anchorage in May and he might 
have declared upon arrival, ‘I like this place, I am going to stay here 
for the rest of my life.” He might have gone there in employment 
with the Air Force, we will say. In June he might have transferred 
over to the Fish and Wildlife Service. Under some court constructions 
he would be denied the cost of living allowance because he expressed 
a desire and intent to become a resident of the territory, and thus 
became a resident in fact. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that this is the first opportunity we 
have had to testify on this matter. We were not called before the 
House Committee. He did not know any such thing impended. 
When I say “we’’, I refer specifically to Delegate Farrington and Dr 
A. Fernos-Isern, and myself. We were not given an opportunity of 
making a case. We do appreciate your permitting us to do just that. 


PENDING LEGISLATION 


This, I submit, has not been thoroughly thought out because 
pending in the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee at 
this moment is a bill which has had the clearance of the Bureau of the 
Sudget, I understand, to permit lifting the maximum 25 percent 
ceiling on the cost-of-living allowances and to make that ceiling what- 
ever figure ought to be instituted for any given area. That. bill 
came up last vear, also with the approval of the then administration. 
As a matter of fact, it passed the Senate. It did not make any differ- 
entiation at all as between residents or nonresidents of the Territories. 
It was introduced this year by Senator Carlson here, and over in the 
House by Representative Hagen of Minnesota. 

I cite that only to show how contrary the thinking of this provision 
is from the thinking of the administration sources that have cleared 
that other bill. 

| take it, from all I can learn—as I say we did not have much 
opportunity to find out too much of the thinking of the House com- 
mittee on this subject—that the House committee considers this 
cost of living allowance to be primarily, fundamentally and perhaps 
almost exclusively a recruitment device, a means of getting people 
to a particular place to work. That simply is not the case, Mr. 
Chairman; that is not the case at all. It is a true cost-of-living 
allowance. 

When S. 2009 came before the Senate Civil Service and Post Office 
Committee last year that was made very clear by Mr. Joseph Winslow, 
who is now acting executive director of the Civil Service Commission. 

Senator Frerauson. Does the Bureau of Labor Statistics apply to 
Alaska? Do they take any sampling? 

Delegate Barrierr. Not adequately. As I said, the last real 
sample was back in February of 1951. Since then we have been trying 
to get some additional money so they could take broader samples 
and more frequently, but the money has not been available, so we have 
to proceed by guess since then. The fact is, however, that wage in- 
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eases are being granted there, and that would — te that om cost 
living has not gone down. Quite the contrary probably true. 
When 5. 2008 was being considered, Mr Plett Re or1longé al Direc tor 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, told the committee that on 
ount of the fact that the cost of living in Fairbanks was so greatly 
xecess of the maximum 25 percent cost of living allowance, that the 
nover in personnel was terrific. People would go there and they 
ist could not stay. 


NONRESIDENT LIVING COSTS 


The concept that a resident of a Territory can live there more cheaply 
han a nonresident certainly does not hold water. There is nothing 
back that up at all. He pays as much for his groceries, as much 


or his haireut, as much for all the other costs of living as the non- 
sident yg? In fact, to a limited extent, the nonresident may have 


best of 1 A person may be hired in New York, we will say a 
rl, going up ‘to perform stenographic service for the Air Foree, and 
she may get dormitory housing on the | , PX privileges, and that 


ild probably make her cost of living se th an if she were an Anchor- 
we resident living in town 
My understanding is, Mr. Chairman, that all the departments in 
Washington which have been advised of section 640 are opposed to 
being done on account of the present difficulties of recruitment 
In that connection, I think it is pertinent to say that if section 640 
vecame law, the cost to the Federal Government doubtless would be 
reatly increased instead of being diminished. That follows as a 
atural sequence. The Government pays the way up of the person 
cruited here. It pays the transportation costs for his family It 
wBys certain freight cha rges for household effects If the perso! 
fulfills his contract it brings him and his family back. That 
considerable expense. The Government does not know whether that 
person, in a particular case, will like Alaska or will stay there. If he 
does not the whole process has to be rone through again: whereas 
Alaskan hired in the Territory knows more about it and is more 
eas to stay on the job 


EFFECT OF SECTION 640 


In connection with the departmental attitude, | ought to tell you 
that Lieutenant General Atkinson, the commanding general of the 
\laskan Command, informs me through the Department of Defense 
- he is very disturbed about section 640 and believes that it would 
8 rupt violently his civilian organization, and has expressed the hope 

it it not be made effective. Likewise, Alaska’s new Governor, 
Frank Heintzleman, has made representations against this section. 
Mr. Chairman, I very deeply feel that section 640 is not only 
injust to residents of Alaska, and the other territories and possessions 

would affect, but 1s also most unjust to the Federal Government 
lt would add, I am convinced, to the cost of operating the Govern- 
ment in the Territory of Alaska, and likely in the others, and it would 
disrupt the whole organization 


the 
RB 
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In that connection, I should like to again submit for the record | 
for your inspection a story from the Juneau Alaska Independey 
dated July 2 of this year. The newspaper sent a reporter around a) 
interviewed several agency heads in Juneau and they gave th 
views as to what effect this section would have on their operatio; 

I think that newspaper article would be useful to the committee 
arriving at a determination. 

Senator Fercuson. That will be inserted in the record at tl 
point. 

(The article referred to follows:) 


[Juneau Independent, July 2, 1953] 
DEPARTMENT HEADs SEE SNARL IF SLASH COMES 


As the Independent went to press this week a storm center in Alaska was mo\ 
toward the Nation’s capital, where it would rage against a renewed effort 
Congress to wipe out cost-of-living pay for territorial residents who have gon 
work for the Government. 

Federal workers of that status were up in arms in Juneau Wednesday as wi 
came from Delegate EF. L. Bartlett that he felt the situation was serious and t} 
he could not give assurance he could again lick the move. Bartlett successf 
opposed similar moves last year. 

All Federal workers in Alaska, whether hired here or in the States, now rece 
25 percent above that received for their ratings in stateside jobs. 

The newest move is contained in provisions of the bill to appropriate mon 
for the Department of Defense during the year beginning July 1, but would ap; 
to all branches of Government. The move was set for debate in the H« 
Wednesday. The provision would prohibit any payment to a resident of a Ti 
ritory or possession higher than that which would be received for a compara 
rating in the States “unless such person is serving outside the Territory or p: 
session in which he is resident.” 

From Gov. B. Frank Heintzleman through Federal department heads a 
employees, a poll of the Independent found little but consternation and ang 
Governor Heintzleman sent several wires of protest to Washington Wednesd 
outlining the probable disruption of Government the move would cause 
successful. 

Wallace Sharples, president of the National Federation of Federal Fmploye: 
called a meeting Tuesday to draw up plans to fight the new move. A. W. Blac 
erby Forest Service, Katherine Nordale, Collector of Customs, and Wai 
Hendrickson, Secretary of Alaska, comprise the committee appointed by Shar; 
to Jead the fight. 

The NFFE committee sent wires to Bartlett, to its national office, and to t}! 
Washington State congressional delegation protesting the move and asking 
assistance to fight it. 

The NFFFE telegram to Bartlett read, in part: 

“Estimated 50 percent Alaska Federal employees affected, exclusive Depar 
ment of Defense. Considered rankly unjust and discriminatory to Alaska r 
dents—increased costs rather than savings will result due to turnover and repla 
ments by expensive stateside recruitment. 

“Cost of transportation of an employee, dependents and household gox 
average approximately $2,000 each. And Government immediately ineu 
obligation to return such employee upon completion of employment agreement 
equal or greater cost, making total cost approximately $4,000. Housing shorts 
remains acute and will be aggravated by this action. Territorial and munici 
salaries equal or exceed present Federal salaries for comparable positions Alas} 
merit system agencies now considering gencral increase for all clerical employe: 
Territorial agency heads’ salaries increased by last legislature $500 to $2,000 ps 
annum. No private employer in Alaska would consider discriminating betwer 
employees on basis of residence. Impossille morale situation certain to deve 
from employees working side by side with same qualifications, experience, a1 
standard of living, vet different salary rates.” 

Following are typical comments by Federal department heads and emplovees 
when questioned about the possible action of Congress in cutting off cost-of-livir 
pay for Federal workers in Alaska who were hired here: 
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Alva W. Blackerby, U.S. Forest Service: ‘It would effectively disrupt Govern- 
ent operations. . . completely unfair. Instead of saving it would cost much 
ore. Briefly, it would plain cripple Federal agencies in Alaska.” 

Clarence Rhode, regional director of the Fish and Wildlife Service: “If it weren’t 
so serious, I’d say it is riduculous. They must think an Alaskan resident doesn’t 
eat as much as someone from outside. The result of such an action would be 

irge-scale disruption. . . chaos. About 70 percent of our personnel were resi- 
dents when employed, I am sure we would lose 70 percent of our employees 

Governor Heintzleman: “It is plain riduculous. 1 am unable to understand 
the reasoning behind the move.” 


Mrs. Crystal Jenne, postmaster: ‘‘We are having a difficult enough time now. 
We have to hire hourly employees because of the arrival time of the mail and the 
piling up of huge tonnage all in one load. It is a problem to hold them at all, 
ind we have a big turnover now. I’m a little afraid that if the 25 percent differ- 


ential is taken away I know what will happen to the crew handling the mail. 
[here would possibly be about three of us left, unless the Post Office Department 
has a Way of covering the financial picture, of which I have not vet been informed.” 


Howard Baltzo, regional director, Fish and Wildlife:‘‘ In effect it would mean 
that everybody would get a 25 percent cut in their salary. Nobody gets an 
arbitrary cut like that without putting a damper on their morale.’ 

Hugh Wade, area director Alaska Native Service: ‘It would be particularly 
hard on us, inasmuch as I estimate some 60 percent of our 1500 employees would 
be affected. Many of these are in the lower brackets, such as hospital assistants. 


We couldn’t hold them on the jobs. We would than have to go to the States and 
recruit help, pay transportation, and still pay the 25 percent on top of that extra 
cost. It would affect us no end. . . probably more than it would any other 
agency.” 


OBJECTIONS TO SECTION 


Delegate Bart Lett. Mr. Chairman, I have received ever so many 
radiograms, letters, and other representations from Alaska against this 
section. 1 understand from the committee staff that the committee 
has had many such communications and that they are so volumincus, 
as a matter of fact, that they could not well be incorporated in the 
record. 

Senator Frerauson. Of course, for residents this really means an 
increase in pay over the standard pay of 25 percent if a person is a 
resident there and living at home. ‘That is correct, is it not? 

Delegate BartrLerr. | am prepared to say “No,” but perhaps I did 
not grasp your question. 

Senator FerGuson. I say, is it not an increase in pay for all residents 
if they are living at home? 

Delegate BARTLETT. This section, you mean? 

Senator Fmercuson. No, the way it stands today, paying them the 
25 percent more. 

Delegate BarTrLetr. Yes, indeed itis. It is 25 percent more added 
to the basic salary which would be paid in the States. But that is 
simply as a cost of living allowance which, as we have noted, in Anchor 
age and Fairbanks and many other places does not meet the true cost 
of living. The Federal employee at Anchorage may be living at home 

some of them do, I suppose, lots of them rent quarters—but his cost 
of living has gone up because of the inflation that has preceded in those 
areas. 


HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Ferauson. Mr. Bartlett, you took this to the floor, I find, 
and the House turned it down. 

Delegate Barrietr. Yes, sir; that we did. I happened to offer 
the amendment. Mr. Farrington joined with me. That is not our 
first such experience, I want to say. Some years ago we took to the 
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floor an amendment designed to strike a similar provision, but not so 
inclusive, in the Department of Interior appropriation bill. Not so 
inclusive because it affected only the Department of Interior. On 
that occasion to our gratification the committee itself accepted our 
amendment. 

At a later date, however, Mr. Chairman, we offered another amend- 
ment of similar character to an Agricult™:re Department appropriation 
bill, and we lost. We lost by a heavier vote than we did last week 
in the House. 

Then we had again, thank goodness, an opportunity to come over 
before this body and testify, which we had not had on those ocea 
sions in the House, as we did not this year, and logic prevailed, and 
the section was ultimately stricken from that bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I grieve very much over that occurrence last 
week, because Mr. Farrington and I probably did not have between 
us in the 2 days of debate on the bill more than 20 minutes at the 
outside, and likely not that much, to explain these provisions. By 
that I mean to say we were not given an opportunity to go in before 
the committee and tell our story. We had to try to compress it all 
on the floor and the committee had made its determination. Th¢ 
departments were not given a chance to make their views known. 
The Department of Defense was not called in on this or the other 
departments 


ALASKA RESIDENT EMPLOYEE PERCENTAGE 


Senator Fercuson. What percentage of employees of the Depart- 
ment of Defense are residents of Alaska? 

Delegate Barrietr. Mr. Chairman, I make this statement to you 
with the expectation that if I err the Department of Defense will 
correct me. Itis my recollection that General Atkinson in submitting 
his plea against this section estimated that 50 percent of his people 
would be affected. He could not say that they would all quit the 
next day, and I could not either. Butif an Alaskan is required to work 
alongside someone else and have his salary slashed and he can get 
employment elsewhere, obviously he is going to move over, or it is 
very possible expecially in the northern or western areas that he will 
not be able to live with this reduced salary even if he wanted to con- 
tinue with the Federal Government. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. May I ask a question there? 

Delegate BartLetrr. I wish you would, Senator. 


COMPARISON OF WAGES TO UNITED STATES 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Is it not true that all wages in Alaska are on 
a higher level than the United States as a whole? 

Delegate Bartierr. They are on a substantially higher level, 
Senator Saltonstall, to the point that even with this cost-of-living 
allowance, which has a maximum amount of 25 percent, the agencies 
inform the Congress that they cannot compete for personnel. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. What I was getting at was that unless we 
did something of this character to the residents of Alaska who are 
working on Government operations, then the wages of the people 
from Alaska working on these Government operations would be at a 
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lower level than would be the average level for that type of wor! 
side of Government employment, is that not true? 

Delegate BarrLerr. Would you repeat that again, sir? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. If a resident of Alaska works on a Govern- 
ment operation and does not get the additional allowance, would it 
not put him on a lower level of wages than he would get working in 
industry outside of the Government? 

Delegate BarrLerr. Precisely so. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that for the Government to get the people 
who work for them, if they happen to be residents of Alaska and are 
suitable for the job, they have to pay wages higher than in the United 
States. 

Delegate BARTLETT. They have to or they will not get the people 
To substantiate that, I should like to hand you a pamphlet called 
Basic Economic Data, Alaska, dated June 1953, prepared by the 
Territorial Employment Service, which in very dramatic form bears 
out what you say and which I confirm. 

Senator SALToNsTaALL. Is that a statement of the problem we face 
here? 

Delegate BartiLetr. That is an exact statement of the proble m we 
face. That is true. 


LETTER FROM LANCE HENDRICKSON 


Now, Mr. Chairman, as I started to say a while ago, | understand 
that it will not be possible for the record to include all these com- 
munications I have received. I should like to mention a letter from 
Lance Hendrickson, who for many years has worked for the Alaska 
Railroad Commission in Juneau, and who writes me he has recently 
purchased a house, but he will not be able to pay for it if this cost of 
living allowance is cut off. 

I should like your permission, Mr. Chairman, to submit for the 
record the names of persons who have written to me and their 
addresses. 

In concluding, I merely wart to reiterate the hope that the com 
mittee will take appropriate action regarding this section which is 
unfair and wrong in every particular. It is unfair to the residents of 
the territories and possessions, and wrong for the Federal Govern- 
ment, and hurtful to it. 

Senator Ferauson. We appreciate your statement 

Delegate Barrietrr. Do I have your permission to submit the 
names of those who have communicated with me? 

Senator Frrauson. Yes. 

Delegate BartLtetrr. Thank you. 

(The information referred to follows 


Communications were received by me pr sting aga i ! 
to the letter from Mr. Hendrickson and the Juneau chapter « Na il 
Federation of Federal Empk s, from 

Governor B. Frank Heintzleman; Hugh J. Wade; Joseph M. 4 in; O. I 
Jenecke, President, Juneau Chamber of Comm > kL. Bb. vi MY |. Mont 
gomery; Mrs. Helen L. Jewett; M1 Vera N. Robt My | { A. Wade 
all of Juneau. 

James J. Hurley, Kiwanis Club, Palmet 

August H. Murphy, president, local 146, National I 
Emplovees; Astrid Faleoner; Olive Haw! - Be MacD uld: J | 
Viola Smith; Virginia Larsson; G vi \Murd Clar ( 


Ketchikan. 
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Lt. Gen. Joseph H. Atkinson, commanding general, Alaskan Command; Pfc 

Norman P. Olsen; Earl A. Wineck; Walter P. Plett; A. B. See; Dr. Brown; Fred 
Havercamp; James Bruton; Ruth Swanson; Pfe Peter O. Sandvik; A. A. Me- 
Kinney, recording secretary, Arctic Lodge 1735, I. A. of N; D. L. Woodring, 
all of Anchorage. 

Robert E. Sheldon; William Laughlin, secretary, Fairbanks Central Labor 
Council; H. E. Ewing; and Cecil M. Wells, president, Alaska Chamber of Com- 
merce, all of Fairbanks. 

Peter C, Nielsen, grand secretary, Alaska Native Brotherhood; Lester Roberts; 
Elsie A. Marshall; Christine Hope; Avis Gordon; Loretta Nygaard; Dorothy 
McCafferty; Julia B. Calhoun; Harold Donnelly; Charles D. Shofner; Warren C, 
Christianson, President, Sitka Chamber of Commerce; Frank Crosby, president 
Sitka Rotary Club; E. L. Fuess; George Hyson; D. Fuess; C. Morgan, all of Sitka 

Annie M. Hearn; Helen L. Lemke; Lindsay Hearn; Elizabeth Kitka; Edgar 
Killigivuk; Raymond Nielsen; John Nielsen; John Pickett; Herbert Didrickson; 
Merlin Oyoumick; Gilbert Mills; Ben Bailey; Lillian Workman; Joe Howard; 
Albert Nielsen; Alex Marks; Albert Anderson; Elizabeth Burford; Edith Wright: 
Patricia B. Smith; Dob Forbes; T. A. Harris; Bertha Hensley; Mildred Haley; 
Percy Blatchford; Henry Langfeldt; Gilbert Karmen; Jesus Bartaloba; Oscar 
Isaacson; Dewey Baxter; Gilbert Alexander; Wilbur Nicholas; Maitland Wil- 
liams; Andres Cadiente; Abarcaromey Moline; Eddie Padden; Walter Adams; 
Frank Alby; Erwin Bahr; Vincent Isturis; George Hobson; Josephine Schender- 
line; Andrews Belotsvetov; Sofia Belotsvetov; Juan Prado; Frank Paul, Jr.; 
Eugenia Williams; Bruce Boolowon; Lawrence Pinupcheck; Frank Corpus; 
Roseberry Nolan; Gibson Young; Dominador Villarias; Grace Chase; Thelma 
Fluery; Marlene Keene; Mary Wold; Eddie Williams; Mike Bezezkoff; David 
Nookithook; Ignatius Nashalook; Patrick Cannif; Bud Savage; Virgil Blanken- 
ship; Clara Sturgill; Joseph Kubik; Herbert Lawson; Kathleen Kinburg; Henry 
Sam: John Jackson; Jessie John; Anna Holt; Julia Stewart; Ethel Nielsen: 
Phillip Stewart; Lois Gough; Marie Carlson; Alberta Dennis; Edwin Peters; 
Gladys Jones; Henry Koyuk; Ida Peters; Margaret Abbott; Phebe Rimmer; 
Alpha Kinburg; Lawrence C. Porter, Executive Treasurer, Local 1009, National 
Federation of Federal Employees; Rosalia Nevitt; Ben Forbes; Ruth L. Nelson; 
Art Gamble; William Jackson; William Brady; Vernon Breeland; Emery Merrill; 
John F. Nevitt; Thomas D. Cameron; Dorothy Murray, President, Local 1009, 
National Federation of Federal Employees; Fred R. Geeslin; August Anderson; 
Helen Baker; Mary Kemery; Anabell Nation; Mildred Mintz; Lamoine Larsen; 
Paul Swetzoff; Maxwell R. Workman, all of Mt. Edgecumbe. 

W. 8S. Watkins; Hugh J. Crawford; Mery O. Cooper; N. Whitaker; Florence 
M. Wilson; Christopher C. Clark; William R. Krepps; Gladys J. 
Anna B. Clark; Laura M. Montgomery; Katherine N. Churchill; Christine 
Monroe; Rita Brauninger; Virginia Powell; Nehomie Z. Jackson; Grace Wyatt; 
Lawrence J. Kozlanski; Marion Katka; Garnet B. Myers; C. L. Barnes; Stella 
C. Dunean; E. M. Fisher; Pauline K. Williams; Bernice Barnes; Margaret Price, 
all of Wrangell. 

Bud 8. Seltenreich; Robert J. McKanna, Republican National Committeeman 
for Alaska, both of Fairbanks. 

Laurel D. Madsen of Juneau. 

Emilyiola Munroe of Mountain View. 

Helen L. Lemke of Mount Edgecumbe. 

James and Ione Couch; C. C. Sternberg; Aileen Razo; Natalie C. Rothermel; 
Lillian A. Johnson; Violet Morgan; Lucille Speer; Gladvs Grady; Jay Collins; 
Jim Burlile; Wyman B. Gatlin; Estelle Snell; Charles M. Knott; Blanche Pierce; 
Pauline Cooper; Doris Shaw; Thelma Barigar; Grace Tinsley; Isabella D. Hume; 
Hessie Woodard; Bess Senneff; Michael Shepard; Olive Mae Nichok; Bessie Ivie; 
Rita Gillette; Evelyn Nelms; Mae Topper; Carol Isaacson; Ilizabeth Imlach; 
Mae C. Shoudy; Dorothy Salzwedel; Henry Schreiner; Alfred E. Gray; Mildred 
Eastlund; Eugenia M. Hooker; Helen F. Grigsby; Frances Collar; Margherita 
De Lurs; Merno Nowell; Ruth Fulford; Clarice W. Williams; George H. Byer; 
Camela Gelleher; Robert Gelleher; Leahlea M. Henderson; Bessie Lee Frey; 
Milford D. Stanley; Patrick J. Feeley; Louis E. Deharne; Bonnie H. Music; Bethel 
McKinzie; V. R. Wilkerson; Harrison L. Crites; Lillian Pretzer; Louise Gatlin; 
Bessie Germundson; Merle Wm. Akers; Elsie M. Burlile; Anna L. Macdonald; 
Elsie May Vandike; Lillian E. Erie; Florence Abbott; Louise Masher; Archie J. 
Queen; Francie E. Prell; Jim Champeaux, all of Anchorage. 

W. R. Blankenship of Kiana. 


Crawford; 
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STATEMENT OF HON, JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON, A DELEGATE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII 







GENERAL STATEMENT 





Senator Fercuson. Delegate Farrington, do you care to make 
itement on Hawaii? 

Delegate Farrineton. Yes, please. 

Mr. Chairman, I am the Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, J. R. 
Farrington. I am here to request that section 640 of the Defense 
Jepartment appropriation bill as passed by the House be deleted. 
(his is the section that provides that so-called cost of living allow- 
ice paid to civilians in the employ of the Federal Government in 
ffshore areas be restricted only to nonresidents. My objection to 
the section is based primarily on the fact that it is grossly unfair to 
wal residents who are in the service of the Federal Government. 
‘here is already on the statute books adequate law to meet this 
problem. Every one of the objections to the payment of the differ- 
‘ntial that have given rise to this section can be adequately met and 
have been met by law that is already on the statute books. This law 
vas enacted in the form of an amendment to the independent offices 
appropriation bill in 1948, and provided that the basis for the pay- 
ment of the differential should be in the differences in the cost of liv- 
ing, and that it should no longer be used as an inducement to re- 
cruitment. 














a 













DIFFERENTIAL PAY 













On the basis of the new policy, the differential pay in the Territory 
of Hawaii was reduced from 25 percent to 20 percent, and last fall the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics at the request of the Civil Service Com- 
mission undertook a very extensive study of this subject in Hawaii 

do not know exactly what the results were, but I assume, and have 
been told that no further change was made in this differential because 
of the findings of that investigation. 

Senator Ferauson. So it is only 20 percent in Hawaii. 

Delegate Farrincton. That is correct. I make that point, Mr. 
Chairman, to show that this problem can be met and should be met 
under present law, and not under a proposal of this kind that to our 
way of thinking is very discriminatory to local residents 

During the period of the war when they were importing a great 
many residents of the States for employme nt in the defense areas in 
Hawaii, a great many citizens of the Te rritory left their homes on the 
outlying islands and came to ee to obtain this employment. 
They were put in principle at least, and in fact, to the same extra 
expense as the people who left their homes in the States. Many 
situations arose where this system of compensation was obviously 
unfair. You might have on the one hand a man who came from an 
outlying island with a large family to support doing exactly the same 
work as a man who came from some one of the States, and who might be 
a bachelor—and in most instances they were single and detached men— 
receiving 25 percent more pay. The result of that was a double stand- 
ard of wages of compensation for services in the Federal Government 
and a great deal of discontent. 
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COMPARISON OF 





WAGES TO UNITED STATES 





Senator Ferguson How do wages generally in Hawaii compare 
the States? 
Delegate Farrineron. Agricultural wages are very much higher 
the States. Wages in the other fields compare very favorably wit! 

those in the States. 

Senator Frrauson. For the longshoremen, are the wages the sam 

Delegate Farrincron. I do not think the rates are the same as 
those in San Francisco. That is a very serious source of controvers) 
as you know. I think there are compensating features to employ 
ment in Hawaii where they have continuous employment, rather than 
periodic employment. 

Senator Frercuson. I am informed that the Department of Defens: 
is going to put in a reclama on Alaska alone and not on Hawaii Do 
you have any comments to make on that? 


EFFECT 


Delegate Farrineron. | think that is unfair, Mr-e Chairman 
The practical results of this amendment is to reduce the compensation 
of between 7,500 and 10,000 persons in the service of the Federa 
Government in Hawaii by 20 percent. 

Senator Frrauson. You have about 10,000? 

Delegate Farrineron. There are about 10,000 in the classified 
service, as | understand. 

Senator Ferauson How many have you in Alaska? When you 
gentlemen get statehood, what are you going to do about this ques 
tion? 





OF 





AMENDMENT 














Delegate Farrinaron. The question of statehood is not involved 

Senator Ferauson. Then you would have a different scale of pay 
in Hawaii than in California. 

Delegate Farrtneron. Among the so-called blue-collar workers th: 
difference in the basis of compensation is quite different. I think 
compensation that recognizes the difference in the cost of living is a 
good thing. 

Delegate BartLerr. 14,000 for Alaska. 

Senator Ferauson. You say 14,000 that are residents of Alaska‘ 

Delegate Barttetrr. No, 14,000 altogether, of whom 6,559 wer: 
in the Department of Defense. This is as of December 31 last. 

Delegate Farrtnerén. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
if in the opinion of the Federal Government the people in the Federal 
service are receiving more compensation than they should, then it 
should be dealt with under present law, and that Congress should 
not come in without giving the representatives of those people an 
opportunity to be heard, and arbitrarily incorporate in an appropria- 
tion bill a rider that cuts out something that they have had for a 
period of more than 10 years 

The great objection we have to this is dealing with the residents 
of the States in one manner and in dealing with the residents of the 
islands in another manner. The practical result of that is that you 
will find in some instances a subordinate employee coming in from the 
outside getting more compensation than the man who is head of the 
department who comes from the States. You will have two people 
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doing exactly the same work who may be in different family cir- 
cumstances getting this great differential in pay. You can not justify 
that difference in compensation. It was abandoned long ago. It 


s the old colonial system, and I think it is wrong. 


TOTAL PERSONS IN CLASSIFIED SERVICE 


Senator Frercuson. You said there were about 10,000 
of Hawaii? 

Delegate Farrineton. According to the best figures I 
there are about 10,000 in the classified service. 

Senator Ferauson. You do not know what percentage of those 
re residents? 

Delegate Farrtnaron. I would say about 75 percent are resi- 
nts. During the reduction in force a great many of the veterans 
have been drawn into the service in Hawaii, and they are for the 
most part all local residents. Those peopl feel that this type of 
egislation is very discriminatory because they have served on the 
same basis as the boys in the States. 


TOTAL VETERANS 


There are something like 45,000 veterans in Hawaii, a great many 
n the Government service, and they cannot see why they should be 
paid 20 percent less than some veteran who comes in from the 
States. I have a great many wires protesting this. Among them are 
wires from the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Disabled \(merican 
Veterans, the president of the Club 100—that is the Japanese Amer- 

an unit composed of Hawaiian troops—the 442d Veterans Club 
\lso the National Association of Naval Technical Supervisors sends 
me a wire in which they say to eliminate Territorial pay differentials 
will cause loss of highly specmlized engineers and technical employees 
‘Appealing to your good graces to eliminate this unfair rider.”’ 


EFFECT OF HOUSE RIDER 


The American Federation of Technical Engineers likewise protests 
this, and savs, ‘“The House rider will cause hardships on employees, 
and will be detrimental to the services because of shattered morale by 


ial pay standards, reduction of pay with rising cost of living, 


nullification of past promotional pay, reduced production, increased 


COs 


of operation by additional traming, increased turnover, loss of 


experienced employees and top engineers 
ficient technical staff and attrition alré ady 
reduction.”’ 
I want to point out that this encourages men and womer 
een brought in there to serve in the Federal Governme 
their residence in the States It is not YON” 
neuish between those who retain their re 
an vote for a Member of Congress, and 
Hawaii. I think it is an extremely unwise and u 
deal with this problem and I appeal to you in fairnes iS, 
Chairman, that this section be deleted and that this legislation, if if 
must be changed, be dealt with in the legislative committees in what 
| would say is a normal way 
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Senator Fercuson. Section 207 was the one that you were refer 
ring to? ’ 

De legate Barttertr. Six hundred and forty. 

Senator Fe RGUSON. In the 1948 Independent Offices Act there w: 
a provision, “Except as otherwise provided by law.”’ Was that th 
one you were referring to? 

De legate BarrLetr. That is the one, as amended. 

Senator Fercuson. Yes. 

Delegate BArrLterr. May I say that the effect of that law was t 
bring about a reduction in pay for all Federal employees in th 
territories because prior to that time they had paid income tax o 
the basic salary plus the cost-of-living allowance, and they had th 
entire amount credited for retirement purposes. 

















































TAXES 








Senator Fereuson. Not in Alaska. Do they pay income tax jus 
the same as in the States? 

Delegate Barrierr. Yes. 

Senator Ferauson. The same in Hawaii? 

Delegate Farrinetron. Yes, indeed. 

Delegate Bartierr. After that law went into effect, only the ba: 
salary was credited to retirement, which was equivalent to a reductio! 

Senator Frerauson. Did we not have a law once that exempte: 
from payment of income tax corporations that were building field 












































the United States? 

Delegate BarrLerr. Not in Alaska, and I am sure not in Hawaii 

Delegate Farrtneton. I do not know. 

Senator Ferauson. It was true in Panama. 

Delegate Bartierr. Never in Alaska. 

Delegate Farrtnatron. I would like to point out as the section i 
drawn, I do not know that anybody knows how it will apply to Samo 
or Guam. I understand the Department of Defense did not ev: 
know that the section was inserted in the bill. 

Senator SatronsTtaLuL. Your argument, Mr. Farrington, unlil 
the argument in Alaska, is that this was inserted in the appropriation 
bill, and does vitally affect the islands, even though the wage scal 
may not be a formal one above as it is in Alaska, but it is unfair t 
the citizens out there because it creates a new condition that they had 
no W arning to meet. 

Delegate Farrineron. That is entirely true. I do not think th: 
local residents should be dealt with on a different basis than thos« 
brought in from the States any more than the people who are residents 
of Massachusetts get a lower wage scale of pay than the people who 
come from Brooklyn. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Your case is different from the case of 
Alaska. 

Delegate FarrinctTon. It is different and in that respect it argues 
for eliminating the oer Because this section applies to Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and all the overseas areas, and each case is ex- 
tremely different. It ought to be thrown out, and the problem dealt 
with in a different manner. When you take 10,000 people on the 
payroll in a Territory or a State with 160,000 or 180,000 people in all 















































































































































in Alaska and Hawaii if 90 percent of their business was outside of 
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and cut their wages 20 percent, you are doing something that may be 
attended with very serious economic consequences. 

Senator Fercuson. Thank you very much. 

Delegate FARRINGTON. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to submit for the record the names of the individuals 
and organizations from whom I have received messages protesting 
section 640, and also a statement by Jerome J. Keating, vice president 
of the National Association of Letter Carriers. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 10, 
enator HoMER FERGUSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Armed Services, 
Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate, Washington, D 
Dear Mr. CuarrMan: The individuals and organizations from whom messages 
have been received protesting section 640 of the Defense Department 
tions bill include the following: 
Governor Samuel Wilder King, of the Territory of Hawaii. 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Department of Hawaii. 
Disabled American Veterans. 
Spark Matsunaga, president, Club 100. 
442d Veterans Club. 
Pearl Harbor National Association of Naval Technical Supervisors 
Harbor Chapter 
Dale Trenhaile, president, local 121, American Federation 
Engineers 
Island Civil Service Employees 
Clayton A. Quintal, recording secretary, Pearl Harbor Lodge No. 1998. 
Jacob Brady, president, Retirement Association, Pearl Harbor 
Metal Trades Council of Honolulu, Guntert, secretary. 
Albert A. K. Cockett, 3422 Alani Drive, Honolulu 
John W. Wheeler, 1567 Magazine Street, Honolulu. 
Howard A. Patterson, 2131—-B Kuhio Avenue, Honolulu. 
Mrs. Jack C. Stonaker, 1369 Mokalea Drive, Lanikai. 
Robert EK. Anderson, 946 Wailupe Place, Honolulu. 
John H. Schuster, Star Route 890—-B, Kaneohe. 
Marian B. Burns, President, NAIRE Loes = 35 
I would like to request that this letter be made 
text of the letters and radiograms accompal 
of the members of the committee. 
I enclose also for the information of your committee radiograms 
large number of local residents in the employ of the United States 
at Pearl Harbor that I trust will receive the consider 


ration of vour ¢c 
I wish particularly to call your attention to the radiogram from Go 
who says: 


Local. 


i! 


‘This action discriminating against citizens of Hawaii will adver 
economy and will be detrimental to the interest of Federal employ, 
Territory.” 

Yours sincerely, 


STATEMENT OF JEROME J. KEATING, VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL A 
oF LETTER CARRIERS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as an officer of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers, representing 103,000 letter 
State in the Union, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico, | 
opportunity of submitting a statement on H. R. 5969. 
tion to section 640, which provides: 

“No part of the funds appropriated in this or any other act shall be 
for the payment to any United States citizen resident in one of its Territories or 
possessions, of any station, subsistence, quarters, or other foreign duty allowances 
over and above the authorized pay and allowances for comparable grade or rating 


carriers from every 
am grateful for the 


I wish to call your atten- 


available 
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in the continental United States unless such person is serving outside the Territory 
or possession in which he is residént.” 

By Executive order, Government employees in the Territories were originally 
granted a pay differential. This differential became law in the Independent Offices 
appropriation bill of 1948, and the employees in Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 
have been receiving it ever since. The maximum amount of differential pay that 
can be given to employees in the Territories is 25 percent. The actual amount 
is established by the Bureau of Labor Statistics on the basis of the cost of living 
At the present time, in Hawaii, the differential is 20 percent. 

The National Association of Letter Carriers represents several hundred letter 
éarriers in Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico 

The cost of living has been extremely high in the Territories of the United States 
and it was for that reason that the Congress saw fit to grant Government 
employees a differential in pay. Probably too great a stress has been placed upon 
the fact that the differential was granted for the purpose of recruiting employees 
from the mainland. The basic reason the differential was granted was because 
the cost of living has been higher in the Territories than in the United States 
The determination of the amount of the differential is based upon a study made 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. These studies are made periodically and the 
amount of the increase depends entirely upon the result of these studies 

We respectfully request that the committee delete section 640 from H. R. 5969 
To pass this section would be extremely unfair to the-employees in the Territories 
The language of section 640 in effect provides that employees who come from 
the mainland of the United States receive a differential, but employees whe are 
hired from the Territories do not 

In the postal service in Hawaii, four post-office inspectors would be entitled to a 
differential and the remaining postal ( mployees would receive a very severe pay 


cut With the cost of living contir ulng to go up, this will impose an extreme 
hardship upon these faithful postal employees and we sincerely hope that the 
committee will see the wisdom of striking cut section 640 In some agencies, 


the retention of section 640 will bring about a very low morale situation, in that a 
substantial percent of the employees will continue to receive the differential and 
the balance of the employees will lose the differential. Employees should be paid 
on the basis of their efficiency, experience and capacity for work, and not on the 
basis of where thev are hired 

We believe that it would be a most serious error for the Congress of the Unite d 
States to withdraw the differential from the Government employees in the Terri- 
tories, while prices continue at an extremely high level. The only possible 
justification would come as a result of reduced prices in the Territories with rela- 
tion to costs on the mainland. Our information is to the effect that prices con- 
tinue to maintain their extremely relatively high position in the Territories; 
acct rdingly, we respectfully request that this commiuttee eliminate Sé ction 640 


from H. R. 5969 
Delegate Barr Lert. Senator, I would like to ask if I may submit a 
statement which I received this morning from the President of the 
National Federation of Federal Employees? 
Senator SALTONSTALL. It may be inserted in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows: 





STATEMENT OF WALLACE C. SHARPLES, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
FEDERAL Employers, Locat No. 251, JuNEAvu, ALASKA 
































EFFECT OF SI TION 640 DEFENSE APPROPRIATION BILI 1954 ON 
FEDERAI AGENCIES IN ALASKA 




















640 of Defense Department ap] 
t of living allowance for Federal emplovees who are resident 


ff Alaska and who are serving there. This provision extends to all Territories 








Federation of Federal Employees, strongly opposes 
this action for the following reasons 


1. It would be grossly unfair to resident Alaskans 

It will immediately cripple the activities of all Federal agencies in Alaska. 

3. It would fail to recognize, for Government employees, the difference in cost 
of living in Alaska over stateside cos ‘s 
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It will be impossible to recruit local replacements. The only alternative for 
the agencies will be to recruit replacements in continental United States and train 
them on the job. Past experience has proved the hazards of stateside recruit- 
ment. In spite of the great care taken in selecting stateside employees, a high 
percentage of them become dissatisfied and leave within 1 to 3 years because of 
(1) high cost of living, (2) lack of adequate housing, (3) isolation, (4) unfavorable 
weather. As a result, local quelified people familiar with Alaskan conditions 
have been more satisfactory. The situation would completely demoralize and 
disorgenize the agencies affected. 

3. It would fail to recognize, for Government employees, the difference in cost 
of living in Alaska over stateside costs: Private enterprises in Alaska such as 
Pan American World Airways, Standard Oil Co., and Associated General Con- 
tractors all recognize the difference in cost of living between Alaska and state- 
side. In the case of Pan American, $125 per month differential is paid their 
employees in southeastern Alaska and $195 in Fairbanks. Associated General 
Contractors figure in differential in all of their wage negotiations as evidenced by 
their materially higher rates for the same crafts in Alaska. 

4. It will increase the costs of operations of all Federal agencies in Alaska: 
The enactment of section 640 will increase the cost to the Federal Government 
as follows: 

a) Recruiting replacements.—Replacements will have to be obtained stateside 
The Federal Government pays the cost of transporting a new employee and his 
dependents and household goods from point of hire in the States to the job in 
Alaska. This may cost $2,000 for an employee with a family. In addition, 
each such employee is guaranteed return transportation if he remains on the job 
for a specified period (1 to 3 years). Such costs are saved when resident Alaskans 
are hired. 

(b) Training —New employees replacing resident Alaskans must be trained. 
On most jobs it will be from several months to 2 years before they are as profici- 
ent as the employees they replaced. 

(c) Turnover.—A high percentage of employees from the States return to the 
States as soon as their 1- to 3-year contract is fulfilled because they dislike the 
weather, isolation, hardships, or for some other reasons. Many leave even 
before their contracts are fulfilled. Federal agencies therefore recruit locally 
whenever qualified applicants are available. The resident Alaskan is far more 
likely to remain with that agency over a long term of years than is the average 
stateside recruit. 

d) Lowered morale.—The threat of section 640 has already created unrest 
among Federal employees. They realize its unfairness and the impossibility of 
Alaska residents continuing work without the 25 percent cost-of-living allowance. 
This cannot help but adversely affect their work. 

In summary, 21] who are acquainted with the facts as they actually exist clearly 
recognize the fallacy of a policy that would deprive resident Alaskans of the cost- 
of-living allowances From the standpoint of good administration, it is completely 
indefensible to have two different compensation schedules for competent employ- 
ees, doing the same work equally well, and living according to the same standards. 
Furthermore, it is manifestly in the best interests of the Federal Government to 
continue the cost of living allowance in Alsska to all Federal personnel, whether 
recruited in Alaska or stateside. In view thereof, section 640 should be 
eliminated 






































Purrto Rico 


STATEMENT OF HON. ANTONIO FERNOS-ISERN, RESIDENT 
COMMISSIONER OF PUERTO RICO 


GENERAL STATEMENT 










Dr. Fernés-Isern. My name is Antonio Fernés-Isern, Resident 
Commissioner of Puerto Rico. I wish to state that I did not join 
my colleagues from Hawaii and Alaska on the House floor in offering 
an amendment concerning Puerto Rico because frankly of the short 
notice that I had before the matter came to the floor. The matter 
was not entirely clear to me, and I was not sure how I could address 
myself to it. Afterward, I was able to study it better. This briefly 
is what I think the result of this might be for Puerto Rico. 
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TOTAL FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


We have about 5,000 Federal employees in Puerto Rico. I would 
not be able to say who of them can claim residence outside of Puerto 
Rico, and who cannot. The result for those who can claim residence 
outside of Puerto Rico would be that their salaries would not be 
diminished. The result for those who cannot claim residence outside 
of Puerto Rico would be that their salaries would be reduced 

Senator SALTONSTALL. But you have no evidence as to how many 
are in and how many are out? 

Dr. Fern6és-Isern. That is right. In the first place I do not know 
who they are. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So what you say regarding Puerto Rico is 
that this amendment, if it is adopted, would make it very difficult to 
administer. 

Dr. Fernés-Isern. It may be. But even if it is not so difficult, it 
will create two classes of Federal employees, doing possibly the same 
job at two desks side by side, one getting one salary and the other 
retting another salary. 

Senator SaLtTonsTaLL. Today after you thought it over a while 
you feel the same as these other two gentlemen? 

Dr. Fernés-Isern. Yes, Senator; that is my position. I want to 
say, too, that up to now, the law has applied in Puerto Rico on the 
basis of findings as to cost of living derived from studies carried out by 
the Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, I understand. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is all you want to say? 

Dr. Fernés-Isern. That is actually what I wanted to say; 

Senator SatronstTaLL. Thank you very much 

Senator Fereuson. At this point in the record I want to insert 

tters received from Mr. D. Otis Beasley, administrative assistant to 
the Secretary of the Interior; Mr. Howard E. Munro, legislatiy 
representative, Central Labor Union; a statement from the American 
Federation of Government Employees; a letter from the Comptroller 
General regarding the application and effect of section 640 of H. R 
969 as passed by the House; and an excerpt from Executive Order 
10,000 regarding persons eligible to receive Territorial post differen- 
tial: 

(The material referred to follows:) 


DEPARTM 


Hon. Stytes Bripass, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington 25. D. C. 


My Drar Mr. CuHarrMan: The following comments are offered 
to the effect on the operations of the Department of the Interior of 
of the 1954 appropriation bill for the Department of Defense, as pa 
House of Representatives (H. R. 5969). This section would prohibit 
funds appropriated by that or any other act for the payment « 
allowance, such as the 25 percent differential for servic 
ritories, to United States citizen employees who are resident 
ritories or possessions. 

The enactment of this provision would constitute diseri 
segment of our people and create a serious problem insof¢ 
Department in the Territories and possessions are concerne 
two different pay scales for classified Federal employes 
outside the continental limits of the United Stat lepending o 
are hired as resident or nonresident employees. 
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An equally important factor to be considered if section 640 is retained in t 
bill is that in order to maintain the operations and proceed with the programs 


the Department, it would be necessary to hire a substantially large number 
employees from the States. It is anticipated that many of the resident employs 
would resign. The replacement of such employees with nonresident employe: 


would be an expensive undertaking for the various agencies of the Department 
Since the law provides that persons appointed from the States for duty in t 
Territories are entitled to transportation at Government expense to and from t!] 
post. of duty, in addition to the Territorial differential, the resultant cost to t 
Federal Government would be a great deal more than if employees are hir 
locally and paid the differential 
1e problem would be most serious in Alaska. Of the classified employees 
the Alaska Road Commission, 134 are residents of Alaska. 


cost-of-living 





The removal of t 
allowance paid thes¢ employees would seriously reduce the ir standa 
of living and create a difficult morale situation among individuals in the sa 
occupation Many of the en } lovees affected would leave the Road Commi 

more attractive employment in the contracting field or with the Alaska 
Railroad, which tppare ntly would not be subje et to the provisions of section 640 
If the latter, it should be pointed out that a discrimination of the worst sort wou 
| ried employees of the Railroad and the Road Commissi 
It would be neither equitable nor defensible to have 








two agencies in the sa 


porting to the Secretary of the Interior and having a difference 
in tf smount of salary paid for similar work. An example of the inequity of tl 
section would be in the salaries paid the Commissioner of Roads and the Chi 
Engineer of the Alaska Road Commission The Commissioner of Roads is 
resident of Alaska and would be denied the cost-of-living allowance so that |} 
salary would be reduced from $14,095 a vear to $11,300. On the other hand, t 
(‘} it f | , 


gineer who is subordinate to the Commissioner of Roads and is not 


tA 
resident of Alaska would still receive a basic salary of $11,050 a vear, plus a 
differential of $2,762.50, or a total of $13,812.50, which is $2,512.50 in excess of 
the Commissioner’s salary 


With respect to the Alaska public works, 15 out of 45 employees are resident 


of Alaska, and would be deprived of the cost-of-living allowance 

The Bureau of Land Management, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Bureau of Reclama 
tion, Geological Survey, Bureau of Mines, National Park Service, and the Fis 
and Wildlife Service would be similarly affected in the recruitment of local per 
sonnel for carrving on various activities maintained by those bureaus in Alaska 


Sinee salaries in Alaska are related to the higher living costs in that area, it i 
difficult to see how Federal agencies can retain qualified resident employees at 
salary levels which would be substantially below the 





salarv standard of non- 

Government emplovee In those eases where emplovees could not immediate] 
obfain other employment, it is felt that efficienev of operation would be lowered 
as many would be working in Similar jobs, often side by side, but with the im- 
portant different of one group of employees receiving a cost-of-living allowance 
and the other being denied it, even though their cost of living would be the same 
It should be observed, also, that there is a smaller turnover of resident employes 
bee: d and in many eases have family ties in the Territories 
Again, with respect to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, resident Alaskans represent 
nearly half the number presently employed in the Alaska Service of that Bureau, 








1use thev are acclimate 





where there is a total authorized position strength of 1,388 If section 640 should 
remain in the bill, thus eliminating the differential payment, it would undoubtedl) 
result in curtailing the operation of Indian Service schools and of one or more 
hospitals pending recruitment of replacement employees from the States. It 


would cause, also, a serious problem in recruiting emplovees for operation of the 
new Anchorage hospital for which Congress appropriated nearly $8 million. 

In the Virgin Islands this section would eliminate the differential for almost all 
of the Federal emplovees on the staff of the Governor It 


) would eliminate the 
differential 


for half of the Federal employees engaged in public works activities 
in the Virgin Islands 

This provision would create similar recruitment and employment problems it 
the trust territorv and American Samoa. 

In view of the fact that section 640 would create a difficult situation to say the 
least, it is strongly urged that it be deleted from the bill 





The Department would 


have no objection, however, to language that would provide for a study of this 
problem looking toward such modification of the existing practice of paying a 
cost-of-living allowance as may be warranted 

Sincerely yours, 


D. Orts BEASLEY, 
Administrative Ass'stant Secretary of the Interior. 
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THE CENTRAI ABOR UNION AND 
THt TAL TRADES COUNCIL OF THI 
PANAMA CANAL ZONE 


j 


Hon. Homer FERGuSON 
Chairman, Subcomn 


ft} 


Committee on Appropr 


Senate Office Bui 


DEAR SENATOR FERGI 
he members of your 
e United States citizer 
As you are aware 
ivance Information 
yency or other int 
House subcommi 
| did not testify at the 
:" theref 


ré ported 
before 


» committee desire 
section 640 to the at 
committee their intent &s 
following appears on page 8071 of 
Mr. SHepparpb. I would like 
m Michigan (Mr. Ford) relat 
he Record. This was present 
g answer. This has to d 
e in the Canal Zone, 
ection, because of whatever 


t 


at not, that it Is going 
gentleman could tell me what 
Mr. Forp. The question that f 
ection, section 640, consider emplovees who re 


e Same category && l \ are re 


Mr. SHEPPAR 

Mr. Forp. Ora 
Mr. SHepparp. T 
‘Mr. Forpb 


that is the best informs 
that the primary concern of this 
thor the situation as it existed 
eem to me wise tor us to purs 
have them supply us with an : 
en-residents of the Canal Zone 


ries and possession 


yn, that the matter be 


ference between the 
‘Mr. Supepparp. I thank tl 
ttitude for the gentleman to 
mittee, who | talked with rathe 
of the act, feel the same way, 
nstances of this chara ‘ 
In order that you may have 
5 matter as iggested by ( 
The Canal Zone is uni 
States. The Canal Zone is a 
centerline running fron ’ 
Panama for an annu ayment of $430 
Govern r of the Canal ne. He l 
States with the conser 
is no other local gavernn 
The United States citizer mploye 
leges except by absentee ballot from 
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The United States citizen emploved on the Canal Zone cannot acquire land or 
own a home in the Canal Zone. All housing is owned by the United States Gov- 
ernment and rented to the employees. 

The Panama Canal Company which operates the housing activity, sets up the 
regulations for the assignment of housing which follows a seniority pattern. This 
precludes the employee from complete choice of residence on the Canal Zone. 

A regulation of the Panama Canal Company prohibits a United States citizen 
from occupying quarters on the Canal Zone for longer than 30 days after termina- 
tion of employment. This in effect forces all United States citizens who retire 
or terminate their employment for any cause to leave the Canal Zone. This 
regulation alone should exclude the United States citizens from section 640, as it 
is hard to conceive a “‘resident’’ as being based on the concept you must work for 
a specified agency or company to maintain ‘‘residence.’ 

here is no market on the Canal Zone of United States citizens except the sor 
or daughters of employees who complete school and sesk employment. For these 
people the Canal Zone can never become their residence, as if they lose their job, 
the 30-day rule applies in all cases. 

The approval of the Governor of the Canal Zone is required before any depend- 
nt may live with an employee on the Canal Zone 

The “residents” of the area are citizens of the Republie of Panama. Thes 
the United States Government, do not receive any 


‘ le question may arise as to why we are concerned wit] 
as it obviously doesn’t apply he Canal Zone. The reason we 
age should be cleared up as to intent, is to prevent litigatior 
group of United States citizens who are termed “local hire 
this group are found the following: 
Sons and daughters of employees, or wives of employees. 
ms who were hired on the Canal Zone while in transit from positions 
countries to the United States 
ho are rehired by the Panama Canal Company-Canal Zone 
is the policy to rehire satisfactory employees who terminat 
id return to the United States, if they pay their own way back to 
It has been the policy of the Police and Fire Departments to only hire locally 
if a person seeks employment with these divisions, he must pay his 
the Canal Zone 


personnel who are discharged on the Canal Zone and accept employ- 


he aforementioned conditions have the same application to this group 

to United States citizens hired in the United States. 

\ second point which may prove troublesome is the definition of station allow 
ibsistence, quarters, and other foreign allowances as mentioned in section 


nited States citizens have never received such overrides to their salary in the 
mn definition of the terms as applied elsewhere. 
Canal Zone Code (Panama Canal Act of 1912) sets a limitation of 25 per- 
amount of salary which can be paid United States citizens on the 
Also section 615 of this bill (H. R. 5969) authorizes this limitation 
nent of Defense employees. From this limitation has grown the 
so-called 25 percent differential, and other allowances paid outside the United States 
imitation reduced salaries on the Canal Zone from as high as 100 percent 
above United States rates when it went into effect 
All salary paid on the Canal Zone is ‘‘basie salary”’ 
, ntia 
asic salary it is subject to United States income tax payment 
‘es and differentials are not 
No justification of the override for all United States citizens employed on the 
anal Zone is presented here as section 640 does not prohibit such payment. 
if the committee desires justification, I will be glad to supply it, either 
nt or appearance before your subcommittee. 
the manner in which this section was placed in H. R. 5969 without 
checking its effects on all Territories and possessions, or allowing 
d interested parties to discuss this section with your subcommittee 
House committee, I suggest that it be deleted from the bill. This will 
» for all interested people to present their views for study and corrections 


, not a basic salary plus a 


while allow- 
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committee 


ade in conference as suggested by Congressman Ford for the 
teprese! tatives 


swer to Congressman Sheppard’s question in the House of 
July 1. 

I may be reached at phone NAtional 8-3870 or at the address below if f 

formation is desired. 


Sincerely yours, 
Howarp EF. Munro, 


Le gisiaiive re presentat 


\TEMENT OF AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES ON SEv 
640, H. R. 5969 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, our federation represents Fed 
ployees in all Federal agencies throughout the United States and outside 
ntinental limits. Many of our members in the Territories and possessions of 
nited States would be adversely affected if section 640 is retained in the 
partment appropriations bill for fiscal 1954. 
For this reason, we earnestly urge that this 
tion 640 from the measure in reporting it to the Senate. 

rhis legislation has its roots in section 207 of the Independent Offices 


committee recommend 


priation Act for 1949. Briefly, that legislation permitted the payment of a 


living differential to Federal employees working outside the con 
] ; 


ited States. The city of Washington was to be used as the base in 
amount of differential to be paid in various extra 

ler the terms of this legislation, the Presidentof the United States 
od to promulgate regulations and administer the grant 

Interestingly enough, although the restriction in section 640 appear 

lefense Department appropriation, its language makes it applicabl 
itions of all other agencies. 

Subsequent to the passage of authority, 
ied Executive Order 10000, which included 
ng the law. 

Che Civil Service Commission was accorded 


f + 
) e 


the President, 


e detailed res 


ce that time has made several studies to dete 

g in various Territories and possessions a 
In March 1950, for example, the Commission 
ibor Statistics completed a study of living costs in 
ese data with similar material for the District 
cided that the 25-percent differential previously 
Hawaii would be reduced to 20 percent 

\t the same time, the Commission and BI 
Puerto Rico. As recently as this year 
licials with cost-of-living data for this area. 
Again, in 1952, the Civil Service Commission ar 

ed jointly on living cost data in Alaska. 

The point is that under Executive Order 

h the responsibility have been making cont 

differential paid to Federal employee 

h the cost-of-living differential previously 
tance, this agency after finding that the 
strict of Columbia had narrowed, reduced t! 
Section 640 of H. R. 5969 would require tl] 
deral employees who are “‘residents’’ of th 
her words, were recruited locally would be 
iin that inclusion of this language in the 

r fiscal 1954 as finally approved by Congre 
p to the employee s affected. Furthermore, 
stly to the Federal Government Finally 
sult in discrimination between Federal em; 

same job. 

[t is quite clear, both from the original 
riation for fiscal 1949) and from Executive O1 


yrovided for one primary purpose—additional | 
th 


tat 


mes in 


ent in the outlying parts of the world 


‘tion that his additional compensat 


rkers who agree to leave their h 


101 
ion 
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This point was substantiated in 1952 when the Civil Service Commissi 
testified before the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee on 8S. 2008 
a bill permitting the executive branch of the Government to pay above t 
25-percent differential already authorized where there is justification for suc} 

‘¢ it worthwhile to emphasize to this committee that an ident 
S. 1803, introduced by the distinguished chairman of the Senate P 
and Civil Service Committee, Senator Carlson, is currently pending bef 
ymmittec It is respectfully suggested that the Senate Appropriatio 
e could in all fairness await the consideration of the Civil Serv 
Committee on such a bill before proceeding to approve the proposal in section 64 
lhe assumption inherent in section 640 is that somehow or other the cost 
»mployee recruited in the United States for work in Alaska, Hawa 
Zone differs from that of the employee recruited loca 
Members of this committee are well aware that the cost 
care, shelter, clothing, and education of children is exact 
Ups Che butcher, the baker, and the candlestick maker 
not inquire about the area from which the Federal employee wa 


ior ar 


ore determining the price to charge him for essentials 
ities will result from approval of section 640. On the one har 


the intolerable situation of a supervisor, who is a ‘‘resident”’ of the 
possession receiving less pay than those employees he supervis« 
residents.”’ On the other, we will find two employees performi 
me work with one receiving 25 percent less total pay than his fell 


l 
Kf 


- 
Pr 
matter of general principle, our Fe 
of financial consideration they have received over a period of 


wi 
this legislation maintain that it will result in economy A 


leration does not subscribe to the theory t] 


de priving emplovees 


ears Tr ‘ts true economy On the contrary, in this instance, we are convince 
nentation of section 640 will ultimately cause the expenditure of add 

Because it will be impossible for them to maintain themselves ar 

ilies in even frugal comfort, “residents” of these outlying areas will fir 
necessary to sever their employment with the Federal Government and se¢ 
or private firms in the same locality or remove themselves completely fror 
rritory or possession. The inevitable result will be an intensive recruitir 
1 in the United States by the agencies involved. This in itself will prov 
Assuming that this drive for new workers is successful—and we are n 

all certain that it will be—the differential will be paid these new employees, a 
well as the expense of hiring and transporting them to the area of employment 
We fail to find where real dollars and cents economy will develop from this complex 
maneuver 

During the debate on this bill in the House of Representatives on July 1, 1953 

8071, Congressional Record), a member of the subcommittee, which handled 

asu attempted to assure a colleague that the subcommittee was not 
iarily concerned with the Panama Canal Zone in reporting section 640. He 
ted that the House approve the Section and that the General Accounting 
requested to give an opinion on its applicability to the zone. Subs« 
» gentleman felt, the Senate could take any necessary remedial actior 
matter could be straightened out ‘“‘in conference between the two Houses 
1 view of the fact that confusion does exist, Mr. Chairman, our Federatior 
recommends that section 640 be deleted from H. R. 5969 pending a complete study 
by the appropriate congressional committees, which would include an opportunit; 
for all interested parties to express their views. 
From reading the House hearings on this measure and the House committer 
report accompanying it, we fail to find that there was any discussion of this 
important question, and no justification is provided for its appearance in the bill 
Certainly, we as an employee group representing a large number of employees who 
would be affected by the legislation had no opportunity to testify on the matter 
prior to the House action. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in view of the disadvantages that 
will accrue as a result of enacting section 640 and because of the apparent ill- 
considered haste in which it was enacted by the other body, our federation 
earnestly recommends that this subcommittee delete section 640 from the Defense 


Department appropriation bill for fiscal 1954. 
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COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
Wash 


| honorable the SecrReTARY OF DEFENSE, 


rhe 
My Dear Mr. Secretary: Reference is made to letter of Jul 

Assistant Secretary of Defense, presenting several questions cot 

R. 5969 as passed by 


e 


pplication and effect of section 640 of H. 
Representatives on July 2, 1953, and given legal effect by 
Public Law 91, approved June 30, 1953. 
Section 640 of H. R. 5969 is as follows 
Sec. 640. No part of the funds appropriated in this 
available for the payment to any United States citizen 
of any station, subsistence, quarters, or 


s for c 


resident 


rritories OF possessions, | 
itv allowances over and above the authorized pay and allowan 
grade or rating in the continental United States unless such person 

tside the Territory or possession in which he is resident 

Public Law 91 provides temporary appropriations for various 
and agencies of the Government for the fiscal vear 1954 which are 
ivailable until ‘‘(a) enactment into law of an appropriation for any 

tivity provided for herein, or (b) enactment of the applicable Appropriat 
Act by both Houses without any provision for su tivity 
vy 31, 1953, whichever first occurs.’’ In view 


Aly 
egarded as applicable only so long as the present provisi: 


remain in effect. 

The various subsections of section 1 
manner, and conditions under which moneys made available by 
iay be expended by each of the various departments and : 
erein. For instance, certain of the departments and agenci 
rojects and activities upon the basis 

applicable 1954 appropriation acts as passe 
vely, whereas, in the case of certain other ag 
» be continued at current rates (fiscal year 1953 rates) or 
1954 budget estimates or under the amounts specified in Public 


i 


n pr yect or ac 


there of this 


of Public Law 91 set 


of the lower of the ar 


by the House or 


‘nes, operations 
the ri 


er is the lowest. 
With respect to continued operations of 
of Publie Law 91 provides: 
Such amounts, real property (and the u 
as may be necessary for continuing proje 
lucted in the fiscal year 1953 and for which appropriations, 
in the Department of Defense 
manner which wou 


ts or 


AS 


ty would be made available 
1954 (H. R. 5969), to the extent and ir al 
said H. R. 5969 as that bill was reported to the House on J 
Che various subsections of section 1 of Public Law 91 are n 
thereof incorporating into law section 640 of 
5969 as re ported to 


the 


ul 


and since subsection (c 
ent of Defense Appropriation Act, 1954 (H. R 
June 27, 1953, is applicable only to the Defense Establishment 
ons in the said section 640 against the payment foreign-duty 
itizens resident in Territories or possessions is applicable at 
personnel paid from funds provided for in the Department 
ation Act, 1954. Your first question is answered accor 
With respect to your second question, namely, 


as to employees of the Department of Defer 
letter 


f 
Oo 
+} 


for consideration—as noted in your 

as follows: 
* * all citizens of Panama an 

al, clerical, administrative, executive, 

ne under the terms of this Act * * * (b) may "el VE 

es of pay based upon rates paid 
United States plus 25 per centum 
; s inconsistent with section 640 of H. R 


l the | 


for similar employvn 


i hat provision 1 
a special or limited provision with respect 
as distinguished from the more general 
accepted 


; +} 
oO 


hereby 
640—there may be applied the generally 
» the effect that where a general and special provis 


tatutes are in apparent conflict, the 
hereto To rule 


spe Mal provi 


sion and supplies an exception t 
illify the expressed intention of the Congress as set fort 
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act Accordingly, it reasonably may be concluded that the limitations contain: 
in section 640 are not applicable to employees paid from funds enumerated in tl 
Department of Defense Appropriation Act of 1954 (H. R. 5969) who are station¢ 
in the Canal Zone. 

The further question presented in connection with employees of the Department 
of Defense in the Canal Zone is whether they may be paid the 25-percent differ 
ential authorized under section 615 of H. R. 5969 as reported to the House o 
June 27, 1953, or are limited to a 10-percent differential in accordance with H. R 
5376 (Civil Functions Appropriation Act, 1954) as passed by the House of Repri 
sentatives on May 27, 1953. The answer to that question would seem t 
depend unon whether such employees are paid from funds provided in the Depart 
ment of Defense Appropriation Act, 1954 (H. R. 5969), or in the Civil Functior 
Appropriation Act, 1954 (H. R. 5376). It is noted that the latter act is enumer- 
ated in section 1 (a) of Public Law 91 which provides “That in any case wher: 
the amount which would be made available or the authority which would bh: 
granted under such act as passed by the House is different from that which would 
be made available or granted under such act as passed by the Senate, the pertinent 
project or activity shall be carried out under the lesser amount or the mor 
resirictive authority.’’ Accordingly, employees of the Defense Establishment 
stationed in the Canal Zone who are paid from funds enumerated in the Civ 
Functions Appropriation Act, 1954, are limited to a 10-percent differential whi 
employees paid from funds enumerated in H. R. 5969 may under section 615 
thereof receive a 25-percent differential. 

The meaning and scope of the term, ‘‘resident in one of its Territories or posses 
sioas,”’ appearing in section 640 of H. R. 5969 is not clear. It reasonably cannot 
be determined from the language of the section whether the restriction contains 
therein was intended to apply to all persons residing in the Territory or possessio 
at the time of their employment by the United States regardless of the natur 
and tenure of such residence, or whether it was intended to apply onlv to nativ: 
residents, or whether it was to apply both to native residents and other Unit: 
States citizens permanently residing in the Territory or possession. Moreover 
there is little in the legislative history of the act evidencing the intention on th: 
art of Congress as to the scope of such term, However, on page 21 of Hous 
Rabeel No. 680 on H. RP. 5969 it is stated that a certain decrease in appropriatio: 
is recommended upon the ‘‘* * * proposed general provision eliminating special 
allowances for United States citizens resident of Territories who become Federa 
emplovees in their native Territory.” In certain reas, for example, Puerto Pico 
and the Virgin Islands, native residents when appointed to classified positions 
under various Government agencies are paid, in addition to their basic compensa 
tion, a cost of living allowance even though their basic compensation itself is 
greatly in excess of the compensation applicable to similar unclassified positions 
in the area. In such cases the payment of the cost of living allowance is not 
associated with any increase in cost of living incurred by such natives incident 
to their emplovment and neither is it necessary as an inducement to recruitment 
With that condition in mind, and having regard for the quoted portion of Hous: 
Report No. 680, it reasonably appears that the primary objective sought to br 
accomplished by the restriction contained in section 640 of the Defense Appropria 
tion Act, 1954, is to preclude the payment of the additional allowances referred 
to in that section to natives residing in the Territorv in which they are employed 
However, in view of the broad language—resident in one of its Tefritories or 
possessions—used in the said section, it would appear that Congress also intended 
to cover certain other citizens of the United States—in addition to natives 
residing in such Territories. In view thereof, and in the absence of any indication 
on the part of Congress as to the exact scope of the prohibition it is not unreaso1 
able to conclude that the persons as to whom such restriction is directed are citi- 
zens whose residence in the Territory or possession is not attributable to their 
employment but who were residing in such areas prior to their appointments as a 
matter of choice. In view thereof, this Office will not object to the utilization 
bv the various departments of the criterion established in Executive Order No 
10,000, September 16, 1948, as implemented by the applicable regulations of the 
Civil Service Commission governing the payment of territorial post differential 
in determining which employees are subject to the restrictions of section 640 of 
the Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1954 (H. R. 5969). The con- 
cluding question presented in your letter is answered accordingly. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. L. FisHer, 
Acting Comptroller General of the United States. 
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PERTINENT Excerpt From Executive Orper 10,000, AppRovED SEPTEMBER 16, 
1948 


~ * * * * 


Src. 204. Persons eligible to receive Territorial post differential. (a) In order 
that an employee be eligible to receive a Territorial post differential under this 
part, (1) he shall be a citizen or national of the United States, (2) his residence in 
the place to which the Territorial post differential applies, at the time of receipt 
thereof, shall be fairly attributable to his employment by the United States, and 
3) his residence at such place over an appropriate prior period of time 1 no 
be fairly attributable to reasons other than employment by the United States or 
by United States firms, interests, or organizations. 

b) Subject to the provisions of section 204 (a) hereof, the classes of persons 
eligible to receive the Territorial post differentials fixed pursuant to section 202 
ereof shall include: 

(1) Persons recruited or transferred outside the area concerned. 

(2) Persons employed in the area concerned but (a) who were originally re- 
cruited from outside such area and have been in substantially continuous employ- 
ment by other Federal agencies, contractors of Federal agencies, or international 
organizations in which the United States Government participates, and whose 
conditions of employment provide for their return transportation to places outside 
the area concerned, or (b) who were at the time of employment temporarily present 
in the area concerned for purposes of travel or formal study and maintained resi- 
lence outside such area during the period so present. 

(3) Persons who are not normally residents of the area concerned and who are 
discharged from the military service of the United States in such area to accept 
employment therein with an agency of the Federal Government. * * * 

Senator Ferauson. I also desire to point out that many wires and 
letters have been received from individuals and organizations pro- 
testing section 640 of the Department of Defense appropriation bill. 

Senator SALTONSTALL (presiding). We have two Army matters. 
One is the $17 million for Korean civilian relief, and one is the educa- 
tional item. The committee will go into executive session and hear 
those two items. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
JUSTIFICATION OF Estimates, Minirary FuNcrions For 1954 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. FRANCIS W. FARRELL, DEPUTY 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3; H. T. LaCROSSE, DEPUTY 
CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA; BRIG. GEN. HERBERT B. 
POWELL, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1, MAN- 
POWER CONTROL; COL. G. B. GOODRICH, OFFICE OF CIVIL 
AFFAIRS AND MILITARY GOVERNMENT; COL. R. A. KOCH, 
CHIEF, ESTIMATES AND FUNDING BRANCH, BUDGET DIVI- 
SION, OCA; AND COL. 0. McCORMICK, OFFICE OF CHIEF OF 
STAFF, INFORMATION AND EDUCATION OFFICE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Farretu. Mr. Chairman, if you recall, when we were here, 
we were not sure that you had completed certain questions you were 
asking about tire testing. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I was not asking those questions 

General Farrevi. Mr. Ferguson was, and we wished to point out, 
sir, that the only request we make is that the language be liberalized. 
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Senator SALTONSTALL. I understand from the assistants here that 
the House itself urges that some elimination of that language be don 

General FARRELL. Some rectification. 

Senator SALTONSTALL, Yes. So the present acting Chair would 
suggest that General Moore or some one of you centlemen suggest to 
Mr. Sommer the language that you think is proper. 

General Farretu. We can arrange that 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Without objection, we will put in the record 
at this point, General Moore, the language that the Army suggests 
be inserted on this item, with just the background of the reasoning 
as to why it is done. I think that would be the better way to handl 
that at this time 

The information referred to follows: 

The language proposed is the same as appears in the Army reclama 
and reads as follows: 











No part of this appropriation shall be used for testing tires in collaboratio1 
with the Reconstruction Finance Corporation or any other governmental agency 
outside of thé Department of Defense 


Senator SaLronstauu. I will also make a part of the record a wir 
received from Mr. J. H. Hofman, President of the Mansfield Tire & 
Rubber Co. 

MANSFIELD, Onto, July 6, 19 
Hon. Sty.es BRIDGES 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C 

testing program at Camp Bullis are not included in the present appropriations b 
now before the Senate. We urgently recommend that the rider covering no appr 
priations for Camp Bullis be omitted and sufficient funds be provided to cover 
the cost of continuing the Ordnance tire-testing program for the following reasons 
1) The Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., like other tire companies does not have tl 
facilities necessary for testing military tires as required today; (2) exce 


Str: We are advised that appropriations necessary for continuing Ordnance tir 


duplication of manpower vehicles proving grounds and maintenance faciliti 
would be necessary to carry out such testing by individual companies in privat 
lustry order to assure Ordnance of a uniform adequate product for n ur 
e: (3) in order to approach the efficiency and economy of the present ¢ 
Bullis testing facility, private industry would have to set up an operation simi 
to Camp Bul and conduct the testing in a manner similar to the wav the ST‘ 
fleet was handled for the development of civilian synthetic tires during World 
War I] 
Very truly yours, 
MANSFIELD TrirRE & RuBBER Co 
J. H. Horman, President 


CIVILIAN 





RELIEF 





IN KOREA 


General FarrEe.LL. The other 2 items we are presenting, 1 is as you 
say the matter of civilian relief in Korea. Colonel Goodrich is pre- 
pared to discuss that for you, sir 

Senator SaALronsTaLu. All right, Colonel. 

Colonel Goopricuw. Mr. Chairman, during the House hearings, it 
was stated that $17 million was used from 1953 funds for purchases 
against 1954 requirements. Evidently there was a misunderstanding 
as the House report states that the Army testified it could take a $17 
million reduction. 

I would just like to say that that was not the intent. The $17 
million is needed since we merely transferred the procurement from 1 
vear to the other. In other words, with fiscal year 1953 funds we 
purchased food and fertilizer for fiscal year 1954 instead of clothing 
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materials in fiscal year 1953. We want the $17 million back to buy 
the clothing materials that we failed to buy in fiscal year 1953 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Supposing we eliminated the $i7 million 
where would you be? 

Colonel Goopricu. We would not have funds to buy clothing 
materials for the fiscal vear 1954. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. For civilian relief. 

Colonel Goopricn. That is right, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You would have enough money to buy food 

Colonel Goopricu. That is right, si 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That would be money that would be 
over and taken care of. 

Colonel Goopricn. That is right, sir 

Senator SALTONSTALL. In other words, all the f 

thout this $17 million are already committed for civilian relief? 

Colonel Goopricu. That is right. sir. There is a requirem 
the $75 million. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. And those are firm commitments? 

Colonel Goopricn. That is right, sir 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that if the conditions stay as they are 
Korea, you will need this $17 million with which to provide thi 
clothing for Korean citizens? 

Colonel Goopricu. That is right, sir 


POPULATION RECEIVING RELIEF 


Senator SALToNSTALL. What is the approximate 
which you are supplying relief? 

Colonel Goopricu. About 20 million, si 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that would be a little under 
person. How many of the 20 million do you actually clothe 

Colonel GoopRi H., About two and a half million Sil We 
sider about two and a half million in dire need 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That means about $7 a person 

Colonel Goopricu. That is right, sir 

Senator SALTONSTALL. For clothing 

Colonel Goopricu. That is right 

Senator SALTONSTALL. What kind of clothing does that mean 

Colonel Goopricu. It is not to buy finished clothing but is for 
cotton and yarn. 


») 


ASSISTANCE FROM UNKRA 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Is there any other agency lik 
helping you out, or is all the relief done by the Army at 


4 » 
Lime: 


Colonel Goopricu. The direct relief is being done 
sir; UNKRA is carrying in some other items which 
teer agencies make contributions which are taken 
determining requirements 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Then if 
will give you $75 million this yea 

Colonel Goopricn. Yes, that is right 

Senator SALTONSTALL. How much of a carryover did 

Colonel Goopricnu. I do not understand, sir 

Senator SALTONSTALL. From the past appropriation 
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Colonel Goopricu. $21 million, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So you will have $21 million unobligated 
plus $75 million this year, which would give you $96 million to spend 
this year. 

Colonel Goopricu. That is right. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. How much did you spend last year? 

Colonel Goopricu. $128 million obligated. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that this would be a reduction of about 

$30 million of what you spent last year. 

Colonel Goopricu. That is right, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Including your unobligated funds. 

Colonel Goopricu. That is right, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Thank you very much. 


EDUCATION IN THE ARMY 


General Farrety. The third point we wanted to bring up to you 
today, sir, has to do with the rewording of certain of the provisions 
which have to do with the off-duty education of Army personne] 
General Powell is prepared to discuss that for you. 

General Powe.u. Mr. Chairman, the specific amendment which we 
request a change in is on page 7, lines 10 and 11. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. What you want to do, General, if I may 
interrupt you, is to permit officers to get this educational training, as 
well as enlisted men? 

General Powe.t. Yes, sir, that is correct. We give the education 
in three ways. First by a type of correspondence course from the 
Armed Forces Institute; second by group study, and third by pay- 
ment of part of the tuition at night school at a regular civilian 
institution. 

This would prevent an officer from taking advantage of any of those 
things. 

Senator SALronstaLu. Unless he paid for them. 

General Powr.u. In the Armed Forces Institute there is no 
machinery for him to pay for it. 

Senator SarronsTauu. That is not quite the way I understood the 
problem. As I understood the problem, and at the present time what 
you would like to do would be to put a new authorization law on the 
books and not carry it in the appropriations bill. We had that bill 
before the Armed Services Committee, and with the difficulties of 
trying to draw the language for a new bill, it was felt that the matter 
should come up again next January. 


EFFECT OF AMENDMENT 


One of the reasons for it was that it was in the appropriation bill 
and the appropriation bill language could be amended. As I under- 
stand it, what your amendment would do would be to permit not only 
the enlisted men to get the advantage of these services, but also the 
officers. 

General Powe... That is right. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. And the way the law is now drawn, a young 
officer on Guam or some island like that could pot get the same 
advantage as an enlisted man. He would have to pay in full for his 
course. 
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General Powe... I would like to ask Colonel McCormick if there 
sa way for him to pay for these courses 

Colonel McCormick. There is no way for him to pay for those 

yurses. The only way he has of getting an education on his own is 
through the payment of tuition at a civilian institution. Under this, 
if he is not allowed to enter in USAFI, or group study classes, he is 
denied any services of those kinds anywhere overseas, because there 
are no civilian educational institutions over there. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. That is right. Of the three types could you 
put down for the record the three types of education offered to enlisted 
en? 

Colonel McCormick. You have the educational opportunities 
through the United States Armed Forces Institute, which affords 
orrespondence and self-teaching courses. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is from Madison, Wis. 

Colonel McCormick. Yes, sir. Also enrollment in correspondence 
ourses at cooperating colleges and universities. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is two. 

Colonel McCormick. They also offer testing services which give 
ertain credit in certain areas of education: The general educational 
development test for high school and one for the first year of college 
standing. 

The other form that we have is a group study class or a class organ- 
ed ona postorabase. That uses USAFI text material and is taught 

a teacher hired for the particular service. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. And the various colleges are providing 
those people? 

Colonel McCormick. No, sir. That has nothing to do with 
the colleges. The Army will hire an instructor. It may be an 
instructor from a college. But the instructor is hired for that par- 
ticular course. The man can get credit through USAFI by passing 
he course. 

TUITION AID PROGRAM 


The other, of course, is the tuition aid program at civilian insti- 
tutions, high school, and college. Heretofore the officer has had the 
advantage of the USAFI enrollments in correspondence course and so 
on, the group-study classes, the advantage of tests. He has used 
those in many cases, the tests particularly, to enter or to use as a 
means of entrance to a college that he desires to enroll in. His 
records are on file at Madison, Wis., on his educational qualifications 
that he has made heretofore. Under this present limitation, because 
there would be expense to it, USAFI would be prohibited from 
reporting the educational attainments he has made. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. How much does an enlisted man pay? 

Colonel McCormick. He pays nothing except for the first enroll- 
ment in USAFI of $2. That is for his first course. If he continues 
in good standing and completes his course in the prescribed time, 
then he can take another course without payment of any tuition. 
If he does not complete the course, and he wants to take another, he 
again has to pay a $2 fee. 

Senator SattonsTauLL. Up to the present time officers have been 
given the same privilege? 

Colonel McCormick. That is right, beginning in 1947 it was car- 
ried in the appropriation bill. 
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ANGUAGE CHANGI 


Senator SALTONSTALL. This change in language is in this bill for t 
first time? 

Colonel McCormick. It is in this bill for the first time as a co 
plete change in language. Last year the officers were prohibited fro: 
the tuition-aid program. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Now, if we strike out this language and ¢ 
you the language that you want, how much will it cost? 

Colonel McCormick. As far as the Army is concerned, if the off 
cers are allowed the tuition aid, it would cost $144,000 for the ye 
Senator SALTONSTALL. And how many officers do you believe 

take advantage of it? 


POTAL OFFICERS IN PROGRAM 


Colonel McCormick. There will be at least 2,000 officers tal 
advantage of it. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I say frankly that is not quite the way 
understood it as it was presented to us in the Armed Services Co: 
mittee; I understood that there were certain courses that an officer 
could take if he was willing to pay the full tuition, but the full tuit 
would cost him quite a lot of money. It would cost him over $10/ 

Colonel McCormick. That is correct. That is the tuition-a 
program. If he is next to a university, where he can take that 
all right. If he is not, shen he is denied all educational privileg 
However, at overseas areas at certain places we have certain univ 
sities who are taking care of our college courses. University of 
Maryland, for instance, in Europe. ‘The officer can enroll there, pa 
$10 per semester hour, buy his own books and go through that w 
versity, but he is denied any privileges of the United States Arm« 
Forces Institute under the present limitation. For instance, he ca1 
not take a college general educational de ores nt test which me: 
ures certain fields in the first year of college. By taking that test 
can get 24 semester hours .of credit or very nearly one fourth of | 
coll wore credit. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is done by using the Army Institu 

‘olonel McCormick. That is right. By using the tests that 
available through the United States Armed Forces Institute. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Let me get it clear again. There are t 
ways of doing it now for an 2 ge man; is that correct? 

Colonel McCormick. Yes, si 

Senator SALTONSTALL. One is ee Army Institute at Madison 

Colonel McCormick. That is right. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is done on a correspondence basis 

Colonel McCormick. That is right 

Senator SALTONSTALL. And the second are these tests. 

Colonel McCormick. The tests are part of the United States Arm: 
Forces Institute 

SALTONSTALL. Then there is this matter such as Maryla 


» 


University 
Colonel McCormick. That is the tuition method 
Senator SALTONSTALL. And the enlisted man gets that free. 
Colonel McCormi K He gets 50 perce nt pi aid 1 icht now. We ar 
asking for 75 percent. The Air Force has been ps Lying 75 percent 


Senator SALTONSTALL. The third method is what again? 
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Colonel McCormick. The third method is 
post, camp, or station. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. And that is done by an Army 

mp? 

Colonel McCormick. An officer may teach. The officer does not 

t paid extra for it. Teaching is primarily by contracting with a 
villian instructor to come in and teach this particular class and using 
he texts that are available through the United States Armed Forces 
Institute. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. And under this language the officer would 
not get the advantage of it ard the enlisted man would. 

Colonel McCormick. That is right 

Senator SALTONSTALL. And it would cost the enlisted man nothing 

Colonel McCormick. That is right 

Senator SALTonsTALL. If this amendment prevails as it is, then 
there is only one method open to the officer, and that is to pay tl 
full amount of this course, and take it with a university like tl 
University of Maryland, if he is lucky enough to be able to do it 

Colonel McCormick. That is right. That is the only available 
thing, a civilian institution, and he has to pay the full cours 

Senator SALTONSTALL. This is legislation on an appropriation bill 
and has been since 1947? 

Colonel McCormick. That is right 

Senator SALTONSTALL. The difficulty, as I see it, is to write this 
language into a bill that will not be too broad in scope and yet b 
fair to everyone and not be too costly. That is what in the Armed 
Services Committee we asked the Army to do. General Hartness 

stified before us, and he is the general in charge of this situation 
s that right? 

General Powe... In the Department of Defense, Mr. Cha 
ves, This service is rendered for all the services 

Senator SALTONSTALL. This is for all three services 

General Power... Yes, sir. 

Senator SALPTONSTALL. Then I understand, General, for the sak 
the record, that if the Senate committee in its wisdom decides to carry 
out this amendment on page 7, which would permit officers to take 
advantage of this privilege, then as far as the Army is concerned, you 
want on page 52, line 19, to delete section 641 which applies to Arm 

General Powre.u. Yes, sir 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Have you anything to add, General? 

General FARRELL. No, sir, I noticed you Kept notes on the amounts 
that-are involved, and I am prepared to comment on those if you like 
We want to thank you for your courtesy in hearing us. We have 
ubmitted our case to the committee through Senator Ferguson 
primarily. We are prepared to answer any questions but 
nothing further to offer. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Senator Ferguson, of course, is the el 
of this subcommittee. 

(Thereupon at 2:55 p. m., Thursday, July 9, 
taken until Friday, July 10, 1953, at 9:30 a. m. 
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FRIDAY, JULY 10, 1953 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 1 p. m., in room F-—39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Homer Ferguson, chairman of the subcommittee, 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Ferguson, Knowland, and Flanders 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


ReEcLAMAS ON GENERAL Provisions oF H. R. 5969 


STATEMENT OF LYLE S. GARLOCK, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER; 
BRIG. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE 
COMPTROLLER; MAURICE LANMAN, JR., ASSISTANT GENERAL 
COUNSEL, FISCAL MATTERS; AND REAR ADM. J. P. WOMBLE, 
JR., DIRECTOR, PERSONNEL POLICY, OFFICE OF ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (M. AND P.) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


STATEMENT OF H. T. LA CROSSE, DEPUTY CHIEF, BUDGET DIVI- 
SION, OCA; BRIG. GEN. HERBERT B. POWELL, DEPUTY ASSIST- 
ANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1, MANPOWER CONTROL; COL. 
ALFRED B. DENNISTON, ACTING QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 
COMPTROLLER; COL. R. A. KOCH, CHIEF, ESTIMATES AND 
FUNDING BRANCH, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA; ROBERT L. TRACY, 
LEGAL ADVISER, OCA; COL. WILLIAM A. CARTER, OFFICE OF 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4; AND COL. RICHARD K. 
BOYD, OFFICE OF ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-—4 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


STATEMENT OF VICE ADM. JAMES L. HOLLOWAY, USN, CHIEF 
OF NAVAL PERSONNEL; AND REAR ADM, E. W. CLEXTON., AS- 
SISTANT COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


1997 
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DrPARTMENT OF THE AIR Force 


STATEMENT OF H. LEE WHITE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AIR 
FORCE (MANAGEMENT); ROGER LEWIS, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF AIR FORCE (MATERIEL); MAJ. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET; COL. L. W. MONTGOMERY, DIRECTOR- 
ATE OF PERSONNEL PLANNING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
PERSONNEL; AND MAJ. J. J. CAULFIELD, DIRECTORATE OF 
MILITARY PERSONNEL 


APPEALS 


Senator Frercuson. Mr. Garlock, are you ready to proceed? 

Mr. Gariock. Yes, sir. Our first appeal was on section 608 
That was heard the other day when the Navy was appearing on 
other items 

ry’ Pn . . ant, “7 . . 

The justification referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSI 


House hearings, p. 670 


The Department of Defense requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


» 1, after “$25,850” strike out the following: 
‘vent shall the individual cost exceed $35,000” 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


ed amendment would eliminate the limit of $35,000 on constructior 
quarters outside the continental United States or in Alaska 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


In providing family quarters for military personnel assigned to outlying com 
munications facilities, costs in excess of $35,000 per unit are occasionally ex- 
perienced Such sites are frequently so remote and inaccessible as to require 
supply and servicing during a very limited summer season and constructio! 
costs at such sites frequently require the application of a factor as high as 4.5 
times normal stateside construction costs. No family housing is contemplated 
which exceeds the square footage allowances for noncommissioned officers (1,080 
square feet). : 


SECTION 613 


Mr. Gartock. The next one is on section 613, which has to do 
with the cost of construction of housing. We have no objection to 
the section in its general application, but there are certain specific 
areas where we believe it would impose a hardship. I would like to 
have Colonel Carter of the Army speak to the problem. 

Senator Fercuson. Very well. 

Colonel Carter. It was recommended that after the Board’s 
$25.850 at the end of the section that the remainder be stricken out, 
“and in no event shall the individual cost exceed $35,000.”’ 

The proposed amendment would eliminate the limit of $25,000 
on’ the construction costs for family quarters outside the continental 
United States or in Alaska. 
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In providing quarters for military personnel assigned to outlying 
communications facilities, costs in excess of $35,000 per unit are 
ecasionally experienced. Actually it is only in the Alaska comm 
‘ation system where that occurs. 

Senator Fercuson. Could you not put it in exception then, ‘except 
in communications’’? 

Colonel Carter. Except as pertains to the Alaska communications 
system. 

Senator FerGuson. Yes. Leave the $35,000 limitation in and 
provide in the case of communications in that particular case they 
could run higher. 

Colonel Carter. That would be acceptable if we excepted the 
Alaska Communications system. 

Senator Ferauson. That is just a suggestion. I wonder whether 
or not that would not remove the objection 

Colonel Carrer. That would remove the objection. However, 
of course, there are no funds, as you know, in this act for construc- 
tion of family housing. 

Senator FerGuson. I understand that 

Mr. Gartock. That will be satisfactory 

The next reclama follows:) 


House hearings 
The Department of Defense requests the foll 
PROPOSED 
Page 39, line 11, strike out ‘$225’ and ins 


EFFECT OF PROPOSI 


The proposed amendment will permit the De partment 
‘ssential average cost per pupil of $250 necessary t 
eligible dependents of service personnel in 01 


Mrovi 


JUSTIFICATION O PROP 


\ limitation of $225 on the averag 
chooling for dependents of military 
Defense stationed in foreign countri 
ardship on Department of Defense 

For fiscal vear 1953, the averag 
rhe request for an inerease to $250 i 
education, such he salarv i 
ast year it « 
to attract com} 
for these teachers 

The $225 limitation o1 
appropriated funds will nec 

1. Reduction of academi 

ol accreditation and a generally 
herefore not be adopted 

2. Diversion of nonappropriated f 
ynappropriated funds for other tha 
welfare activities primarily be 
nall commands nonappropriat fy 
such small amounts as to preclude tl 

3. Assessment of a tuition charge agai 
placing a direct financial penalty on personnel 


pt 2 —63 
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ordered to certain foreign duty stations; and in the case of noncommissio 
officers or junior officers with several children, would involve a considerable moi 
tary burden. 

In most of the States of tire United States’ a free public education is provi 
for all resident children. Furthermore, under the provisions of Public Law 87 
Sist Congress, the United States Commissioner of Education is charged with ¢ 
responsibility of arranging for “free public education”’ for children residing 
Federal property, where such schooling is not otherwise available. It is theref 
believed that similar provision should be made for the education of eligi 
d+pendents of service personnel in overseas areas by appropriation of sufficis 
funds to cover the entire cost of an adequate, American-type educational progra 





SECTION 614 
Mr. Gartock. Our next appeal is section 614. The Departmer 
had asked for $250 as the amount that we be allowed to pay towai 
the education of dependents overseas and continental United Stat 
as handled by the Office of Education. Our experience has been th: 
it is costing more than $225 previously provided under this sectio 
We feel that the officers and civilians who do go overseas should has 
a reasonable amount of educational opportunities offered. Our diff 
culties here are that we have a large number of small schools whi 
run our costs up rather substantially. 











TRANSPORTATION OF PERSONNEL WITH CHILDREN 




















The House in their report, and in their discussion with us, suggest 
that we consider as one of the factors in assignments, that we not se! 
personnel with children of school age to some of the extremely hig! 
cost areas. The Department will give consideration to that. 

Senator Frerauson. Is that not possible? I have asked that man 
times on the record, that is, as to whether or not something could n 
be done. 

Mr. Gartock. Even if we cut out those few that are the real hig! 
cost ones, I do not think it would bring us down to the $225 as a 
average worldwide. 

Senator Ferauson. Even though we give the relief, the Departme 
should give some attention to these assignments. 

Mr. Gartockx. We agree. We will look into that and try to mak 
some improvement. Even at that the $250 is fairly close. I noticed 
in the local paper in Alexandria last night it is costing $272 pe 
student per year. So at $250 with the added costs we have in thx 
overseas operations, I do not think it is excessive. 

Senator Fercuson. But you do think something can be done alon; 
the line of assigning people to certain posts? 

Mr. Garuock. I think we may be able to make some improvement 
on that, and we will try. 

Senator Frruason. We may be able to get some language in thé 
report and save the provision. 

Mr. Gartock. I would hope we could get the $250. 

Senator Fereuson. That is what I mean. 

(The next reclama follows:) 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENS!I 
(P. 42, line 18 
House hearing 
The Department of Defense requests the fo 


PROPOSED AMENI 


D> 


Page 42, line 18, strike out the following: 


UC 
in $2.25 per day”’. 


EFFECT 
’ermit Secretary of Defenss 
r meals sold to officers and ci 
erating expenses and food ¢ 
aving a Minimum rate establishec 


HOUSE COMMITTE! 

he former rate of approximately $1.45 per day 
lirect Federal subsidy in the approxin 

ars per year and indirectly charged 

JUSTIFICATION 

lo require that civilians and offic 

ild in our opinion ha 

1 officers. In the cs 


em to pay more f 
ints to approximat 
SUBSISTENCE ALLOWANCI 

Mr. Garuock. The next appeal we have is on page 42 
Admiral Womble of Dr. Hannah’s office is the principal D 
of Defense witness on that 

Admiral Womsuie. The Department of Defense has submit 
reclama on this item, and requests that line 18, page 42, be changed 
to read, “‘which rate shall in no case be less than $1.60 per day.” 

This request is based on the fact that the subsistence allowed to 
officers by law is $47.88 per month, or $1.60 a day, and it is believed 
inequitable to charge more for meals than is allowed by law for 
subsistence. 

Senator Fercuson. You would not claim both? 

Admiral Womsie. You would take the allowance with the $1.60 
out of there. 

Senator Ferauson. That is what 1 mean. You think it would be 
fair to charge just the amount of the allowance? 

Admiral WomB.e. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. With reference to messes, there are some where 
the rate is $1.60? 

Admiral Womste. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. What about the others? 

Admiral Womsue. Are you referring to the substitute plan that 
you had in line 2? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes 

Admiral Woms.e. The different services have examined that, sir; 
and we feel that will cause great hardship to a number of junior officers 
in that they would have this charge in addition to the charge of their 
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food. So the first part of the cost that would cover this would amount 
to a large portion of that $47.88 in addition to the food, which is tak: 
out right away. It will run the mess bill for these youngsters in flig 
school up to dS0 a month. , 

The three services have all examined that substitute program a1 
they are unanimous that they prefer the wording of the other with t 
change. 

Senator Ferauson. How many messes have you now in the Pent 
gon where you do not pay any of the operation cost? In other word 
you pay nothing but the food? 

Admiral Woms.e. I am not sure of those messes, sir. I think ste} 
should probably be taken to correct those messes and any ot! 
inequities that exist. 

Senator Ferauson. How are we going to do it if we do not do it 
some way like this? We have been a long time trying to correct 


HARDSHIP ON JUNIOR OFFICERS 


Admiral Woms.e. I think, sir; that 1s something that should b 
handled separately, rather than to make the general regulation whic! 
really does work a great hardship on a large portion of the juni 
officers. This is a very small number 

Senator Ferauson. Are you familiar with this draft A that we hav: 
had drafted? 

Admiral WompBLeE. Yes, sir. | have on the record here the com 
ment from the three services on that which I will submit for th 
record if you would like to have it. 

Senator FerGcuson. Yes. Would you let us have that and we wil 
insert it as a part of the record. 

Admiral Wompste. Yes, sir 

(The information referred to follows 

Jury 8, 1953 
Memorandum for Mr. Garlock and Mr. MeNeil: 

Tomorrow when the witnesses appear to testify on section 618 Senator Fergu 
desires the views of the Deportment on the following revised proposal: 

618. No appropristion conteined in this Act shall be available for ¢ 
tion of messes et which meels are sold to officers or civilisns except 


s approved by Secreterv of Defense which shall establish 


ment of operating expenses an 


shi ‘less than $5 


1 perso 


h or de 


General Moor 


o> req 


yn 618 of t! 


v ise comment 
Navy in rege 
ved ths he intent of the 
‘eport and by Mr. Serivner on the floor o 
Record, p. 8039) is as follows: 
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Mr. Scrivner. Here is another ite 
found that officers and civilians w! 
ig at enlisted men’s messes 
ar. So we are now requiri! 
for the meals 
is considered 
ttee which was 
traveling and 
ls provid 


1@ revise 


roper tha 


hat section 618, modified : 
he intent of the House by 
ipplicable only to those officers a 
idditional funds for subsistence 
These modificati: 


ns are as f 
l Page $2, line Bet wer 
isted personnel 

b) Page 42, line 13: Betwee 


HMOWINEg ~ when on temporar 





inet gevity 
ash subsist 


Haz 


Mair 


sh quarters allowance 


2004 DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


APPROPRIATIONS, 


1954 


ARMY 


he House as implemented by 
r the Ferguson draft, officers eating 


alternative proposal of Senator Ferguson appears to be more restric 
version i 
suld pay only $1 


instructions issu 
} troop Messes woul 
10 under the House 
arge is apparently 


r 
ni 


1on July 2, 19 


eS Gs , 
1 pay $1.60, wher 
version as put into effe 
based on the idea of deducting one-t! 
ne hicer eat 


a tro 

lirement that the offi ‘ 
eats in an ¢ ze When the officer eats in a troop mess, it 
ernment onl; a day to feed him food n 


e over! 


! f manpower wt the standard pay 
These rates are used in the Air Force for cost-account- 
» the following: 


ice allowance 


rdous pay 


tenance clothing all 


wal 
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We have no knowledge of how the surcharge rate of $1.15 w 
unable to support such a charge by any fact of our owt 

We further object to the language in the proposed revis 

LOWS: 

1) When officers are subsisted in 
which they are assigned, the rates sl 
We have already obtained the concurrs 
judget), OSD to grant an exception to the colle¢ 
duty with troops when required to subsist 
epti yn should remain unchanged as 
er facilities are available to officers 
This office strongly recommends that 
m section 618 and that our proposed r 
{in addition recommend that part (2) be 


rge of $2.25 per day when food cost is added 


4 j 


messes 


Mr. Gartockx. Mr. Chairman, the Navy has a further 
they would like to present for your consider 

Senator Ferauson. Very well. 

Admiral Hottoway. As a matter of 
o assist in this by the committee 

Senator Ferauson. Yes; we asked for your help on 

Admiral Hotutoway. Yes, sir 


“avion, 


PROPOSED LANGUAGE CHANGE 


On that basis, and not to controvert any other proposal 
ffermg some thoughts on the matter, sir. That $1.60 t 
Womble proposed is a very cood thing s 
ywever, in the Navy where we have differen 
he Marine Corps where we have troops in the fiek 
‘rving with the troops in Quantico and out 
hould be some saving language there, and ugg 
his sort. Technically speaking to the committe 
Provided further, Thet nothing herein shell apy 
| rd ship, to operating ( ‘ 

neuvers and field exercis 

nses of which are finance 


so far a 


t 


approp! 


Mr. Chairman, I am impelled, since you have invited me to 
on the subject, to point out what we understood to be the pur} 
this original language, and I quote from the Congressional Recor 
page 8039, from Mr. Scrivner. It says 


pea 
t a 


Here is another item that brought ab 


ficers and civilians who are trave 
nlisted men’s messes } ave been subsi lj 


ve are now requiring them to pay $2.2¢ 

r the meals 

That is a specific category that we would suggest 
language: 


Provided, That officers and civilians on temporary 
harged at the rate of not less than $2.25 per day 

Senato. Fercuson. You used some words in there. Read that 
again. 

Admiral Hottoway. May I read the whole thing, sir? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 

Admiral HoLLoway (reading): 

No appropriation contained in this Act shall be available for 
/peration of messes at which meals are sold to officers or civilians at 
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$1.60 per day: Provided, That officers and civilians on temporary additior 
ADDITIONAL DUTY ALLOWANCES 


Senator Frercuson. That word “additional” duty; what do you 
mean by that? 

Admiral Hottoway. That means if I were ordered to temporary 
additional duty, on an inspection trip out to the west coast, and I left 
my rormal station and I received a travel allowance, including a p 
diem from the Government in addition to my regular pay, in tha 
feel that is where the $2.25 per day came in 
ERGUSON. In other words, if you had a choice to eat at one 
of the messes or at a hotel or a restaurant, in that kind of a case yo 
were being paid a per diem allowance and therefore $2.25 woul 
these messes. ; 


miral Hotnoway. That is exactly the thoucht, sir. 


status we 


senator | 


inly not be too much charge in 


Chat 1 civilians on t porary additions 


eo 


expenses 
mnNoat ares 


spital 


Onappro} iated fur | 


RGUSON. Let me ask you how your suggestion applies 

take a hy pothetical case the Pe ntagon and those messes 

Admiral Hottoway. I think that first paragraph, the $1.60 a day 
limitation will apply there 

Senator Fercuson. What are they paying today? You just pay 
for the food, but what does it cost? Of course, you do not have your 
three meals in these messes, do you? 

Admiral HoLLowa‘ No, sir 
\dmiral CLexton. It is about $1.60 a day now, we think 
Senator Feracuson In the Navy buildings themselves what do 
they do, the same thing as in the Pentagon? 


COST OF LUNCHES AT PENTAGON 


Admiral CLextron. There are no messes. 

Admiral Hottoway. There are no Navy messes except in the 
Pentagon. 

Senator Fercuson. And that is where your $1.60 applies today? 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir 

Senator Ferauson. How much are the lunches now in the Penta- 
gon? 

Admiral Hottoway. There are about three different lunches, Mr. 
Chairman, and actually I do not know exactly what they cost. 

Admiral Ciextron. There are 2 under the Navy, and they are 
55 cents and a dollar, depending on what you want. 

Senator Ferauson. Why should the personnel that prepare these 
messes in the Pentagon be paid out of the appropriated funds when 
there are restaurants in the Pentagon? We talk about excess per- 
sonnel, and the use of personnel in projects that either are combat or 
as near to combat as possible, so how can we allow this personnel to 


> 
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used on the messes where restaurants are open to you? 
that is what Mr. Scrivner is driving at. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, if 1 may attempt to develop 
that a little bit 

Senator Frrauson. Yes, because this is going to come up in 
onference. 

Admiral Hottoway. I must speak from my experience in the Navy, 
and I know you will bear with me. 
Senator Ferauson. Yes. 


PERSONNEI 











Admiral Hotuoway. In the Navy we have a certain n r of 
versonnel stewards that life aboard ship requires. The only way 
people can get normal rotation to shore duty, which we know rom 
more than 100 years of experienct IS necessary u t| rdmuinist tol 
yf naval personnel, is to assign a limited numbe1 va O 
messes In the Pentagon 

Senator Ferauson. But they are not cuaranteed wh 
shore duty to have the same kind of duty 

Admiral HoLtLtoway. Yes, sir; they are ste iting 


Senator Ferauson. You cannot change them 

Admiral Hottoway. No, sir. That is true in the N; 

Senator Fercuson. I am going to have to be excus 
second quorum call that we have to answer in pers 

short recess 

Senatol I) RGUSON Admiral in the proposal draft A wl 
said, “3. Under unusual or extraordinary circumstance ve 
not cover all your ext eptions 

\dmiral Hottoway. Conceivably, Mr. Chairman, but ] 
will save a lot of comptrolle1 decisions t } 
the language in a little more specifically. May I at le 
mittee if in conference you would consider it the way we ] 


to you? 


Senator Ferauson. We will consider it. If you were to apply the 
rule to these words, you would apply these ca 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir; and if it is in the language there is 1 
tion about the comptroller allowing it. 

General Powrei._. Mr. Chairman, the Army agrees absolut with 


Admiral Holloway’s testimony. However, we think there are two 
additional circumstances, if it is spelled out, that should be added. 
Senator Fercuson. What are thos« 




























DUTY WITH TROOPS 





OFFICERS ON 








General Powe tt. “Officers on duty with troops who arg quired 
to subsist with assigned troops.’”’ In other words, we have some 
isolated stations where the officer has no choice He is a captiv to 


his unit the same as an officer aboard ship 

Secondly, the exception would be, “ Food, service, advisory personnel 
in connection with their assigned duties.’’ Personnel whose only 
duty is to inspect messes, to be present at mealtime, and who have no 
other choice. 


Senator Fercuson. Will draft A, No. 1, exempt youl first case, 
“When officers are subsisted in mess with enlisted personnel?”’ 
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General Powe... Yes, sir, that would cover the first one. As | 
say, we agree with Admiral Holloway’s testimony, and I would like t 
point out that the effects of this amendment applied principally 
written now in the bill to junior personnel. It is not hitting at senio 
officers. It is hitting at many thousands of junior officers who mu: 
by reason of assigned duties at schools or overseas without thei 
families support two establishments, and that raises their mess bil 
from about $37 to $80. Itis areal hardship on a young man who do: 
not have much money to support his family. 

Senator Fmrauson. Has there not been a tendency to create messi 
where you might have done without them? 

General PoweLu. In some areas, perhaps; yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. You see, you create the mess to mess th 
officers. 

General Powniu. I do not believe that is a serious abuse. [1 
many areas you have the choice of enlarging the enlisted men’s mes 
at additional expense or operating a separate officers mess where they 
bear part of that separate mess themselves. 

Senator Ferauson. Is there anything else? 

Admiral Hottoway. | would concur fully with General Powell’: 
remarks. I will add tbis, speaking for the Navy Department, and 
Chief of Naval Personnel, we will undertake to review officers messes 
in general, and police the situation and see if there are any cases wher: 
there are unnecessary messes and privileges vouchsafed by Congress 
are being abused. 

Senator Fsrauson. Thank you. 

(The next reclama follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
P, 43, line 18) 
(House hearings, none 
partment of Defense requests the following amendment: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Pace 43, line 18: Strike out “$10,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘$25,000 
000.’”’ 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


To raise the limitation of the amounts received by each of the Department 2 of 
the Army, Navy and Air Force as proceeds from the sale of scrap or salvax 
materials from $10 million to $25 million which may be used for expenses of trans 
portation, demilitarization, and other preparations for sale or salvage of military 
supplies, equipment, and material 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


On page 21 of the report the House committee states: ‘‘In testimony given with 
regard to the operations of the supply distribution system, it became clear that 
the Army could be more effective in the matter of disposition of surplus materials 
if it were freed from some of the more restrictive practices of the General Services 
Administration. It further developed that the Army had a proposal to this 
effect currently before the GSA. This committee cannot urge too strongly that 
the Army proposal be accepted and placed int» operation promptly, since it was 
indicated that the Army could not only double the dollar value of its surplus 
disposal, but would obtain also all the contingent benefits such as warehouse 
space availability, reduction in paper work processing, ete,” 
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JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposal referred to above has been approved by the General Services 
\dministration within the last few days and it now appears that activity in this 
d can be greatly expanded in fiscal year 1954. Since no funds for this purpose 
re included in the estimates, the tempo of surplus property disposal can be 
eded up only by increasing to $25 million the dmount of sales proceeds whic! 
iy be used for expenses of demilitarization, transportation, and other prepara- 
yn for sale. 
Chis program does not cost the Government money but instead produces savings 
‘ause the disposal of surplus releases valuable storage space, reduces care-taking 
1 other supply-administration requirements and generates receipts which may 
used up to the limitation imposed by this provision to process additional 
rplus Materials. When the limit is reached the program stops and the receipts 
p coming In. 


SALE OF SALVAGE MATERIAL 


Mr. Gartock. Next is section 622, page 43, line 18. 

Colonel Boyd of the Army will be our principal witness, Mr. Chair- 
nan. This section has to do with the processing of sale of salvage 
material. We are asking for an increase from $10 million to $25 million 
in the limitation. 

Colonel Boyp. The proposal referred to above has been approved 
by the General Services Administration within the last few days and 
it now appears that activity in this field can be greatly expan ided in 
fiscal year 1954. Since no funds for this purpose were included in the 
estimates, the tempo of surplus property disposal can be speeded up 
only by increasing to $25 m illion the amount of sales proceeds which 
may be used for e xpenses of demilitarization, transportation, and other 
preparation for sale. 

This program does not cost the Government money but instead 
produces savings because the disposal of surplus releases valuable 
an age space, reduces care-taking and ate r supply-administration 
requirements and generates receipts which may be used up to the 
limitation imposed by this provision to process additional surplus 
materials. The receipts from sale of Army scrap or salvage materials 
against this account, last year alone (fiscal year 1953), amounted to 
about $30 million of which $20 million was credited as miscellaneous 
receipts and deposited in the United States Treasury and the balance 
of about $10 million utilized by the Army for payment of civilian 
salaries, demilitarization, transportation, and related costs. 

Senator Ferauson. I have some letters from dealers in scrap here 
that I will make a part of the record. 

(The letters referred to follow:) 


InstiruTE oF Scrap Iron & STEEL, IN« 
Washington, D. C., July 2 


Hon. Homer Frrcuson, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. ¢ 

DEAR SENATOR FERGUSON: This brief is to acquaint you with the adverse 
effect on the scrap iron and steel industry of section 622 of H. R. 5969, the Depart 
ment of Defense Appropriation Act of 1954, which your committee is now con- 
sidering. 

Section 622 provides: ‘“‘Not more than $10,000,000 of the amounts received 
during the current fiscal year by each of the Departments of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force as proceeds from the sale of scrap or salvage materials, shall be 
available during the current fiscal year for expenses of transportation, demilitari- 
zation, and other preparation for sale or salvage of military supplies, equipment, 
and materiel: * * *” 
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appropriated in 1953 evidently have been us¢ 

scrap baling press¢ which 

are (b) very competitive and adequately perfor! 
1, and which are currently operating 


heen 


compete with exi 


ap Iror 

ver more 
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200.000 
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all business and that efficient methods of disposal 


sal such as recomme 
rap Institute and used by most private indust 


e greatest net return to the Government wher 
[he Scrap Institute is able to cite only 


is not received the information requested 
the services Therefore, we suggest 


1) the number and kind of baling pre 


etry msider 
ISU! pe ce 1de! 


all pert 


a half dozen s 


ent, such as shears, torches, ete., which 
red: (2) the manufact 
ticularly baling pre 
erated at the variou 
ed in such processil 
[It sho ild be made clear 
tonnage makes it economic 
ssary When the most effi 
vever, it is in the processing 
scrap industry whreh is unwar! 
We are confident that with the 
} 


direction that the services get o1 


1e Treasury. 


We shall appreciate the 


Op} ort 
ify before your committee an 
require, 


Respectfully yours, 


Basis OF PRESENTATION TO THE Hot 
OPERATIONS BY EpwIn C. BARRINGER, 
oF Scrap [ron & STEEL, INc., PRort 


GOVERNMENT CoMPETITION WI11 
BUSINES 


1. Government should not co npet 
2. Scrap industry has adequate com 
nd other Government installations 
3. Serap industry can prepare scrap 
ernment. 

The Govern 

he scrap industry 

in the interest of economy, $30 million 
appropriation bill, H. R. 5969, without taking 
by eliminating section 622 (or other funds f 

Other effec of section 622, such as 


6. Congress should direct that the Gov 
business and utilize the more efficient met! 
to yield a greater net return—consideril 

7. Examples of wasteful military expendi 
at Naval Airc Station, Pensacola, Fla., ar 
Ala. 

Continuing readiness of the Institute of 
expert consultation on any Government 
a rvice 


BRIEF SUBMITTED BY CLINTON M. Wuirter, EXEcurIvE Vic! 3IDED 


AsSsocIATION OF WasTE MaTertaL DEALERS, IN 
The National Association of Waste Material Dealers, Inc 
bers located from coast to coast, dealing ir 


In secondé ra 


iar 
mmonly known as waste or scrap materials, luding 
iron and.steel scrap, waste paper, scrap rubl 
Our member firms are small corporatio1 
be correctly classified as small business 
Section 622, of H. R. 5969, the Departme 


1954, reads as follows: 
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“Not more than $10 million of the amounts received during the current fis 
year by each of the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force as proces 
from the sale of sc rap or salvage materials, s! hall be available during the curre: 
fiscal year for expenses of transportation, demilitarization, and other preparati 
for sale or salvage of military supplies, equipment, and materiel * ; 

A similar section appeared in the Department of Defense Appropriation eh 
1953, and because of this the armed services either installed or planned to inst: 
certain operations in handling their waste or scrap materials in active compe titi 
with the waste material industry, which industry has been in operation for ove: 
50 years and has grown in its facilities and know-how to keep pace with 
e xpanding economy of our country. 

This means the waste material industry has increased the size of its yards ar 
warehouses and, through heavy investment, has installed all types of equipme 
including such items as cranes, magnets, shears, baling equipment, sweati 
furnaces, smelting furnaces, towmotors, trucks, etc., so that they have the capac 
and tools to serve the requirements of industry 

Under section 625, Public Law 488, of the Department of Defense Appropria 
tion Act of 1953, the armed services have installed at navy yards, Army depots 
and Air Force bases, various types of equipment which by doing so eliminates 
dealer entirely or takes from him certain functions in the preparation of the wast: 
or scrap materials, which functions rightfully and economically are his. 

The most recent proposed installations by one of the armed services was a 
aluminum sweating furnace at McClellan airbase, Sacramento, Calif., and a 
Tinker airbase, Oklahoma City, Okla., by the Air Force. 

The installation of these furnaces would be in direct competition with sma 
private industry, as there are at present, private aluminum sweating furnaces 
operation at Sacramento and at Oklahoma City, which have ample capacit 
to take care of all wrecked airplane scrap generated at these fields and whic! 
furnaces were actually installed by small private industry in the belief that the 
would be the successful bidders for the majority of aluminum scrap generat 
at these airbases. In fact, there is ample capacity in the waste material indust1 
to take care properly of all scrap generated by the Government, and if this scrap 
channeled through the waste material industry, it will return the Government a 
much larger net profit than will the Government obtain in competing with privat: 
industry. 

These firms, as well as their officers or owners, and their employees all pay taxes 
to our Government, as well as taxes to local and, in many cases, State governments 

If section 622, of H. R. 5969, the Department of Defense Appropriation Act of 
1954, is approved as written, it can mean but one thing, which is that the armed 
services can and will encroach more and more on small private business and at a 
greater cost to the Government than if the Government’s waste and scrap ma 
terials are handled by the waste material industry. 

We respectfully request that section 622, of H. R. 5969, be eliminated from th« 
bill in its entirety, or be so rewritten that the armed services cannot spend ar 
of the funds for the installation of equipment or the use of personnel in con 
petition with small private industry. 


Juiy 6, 1953 


Senator Ferauson. What was your experience last year on this 


9 


item 
Colonel Boyp. We have received copies of that letter also, sir, but 
time has not permitted a complete report to answer the detailed 
allegations 
USE OF LIMITATION 


Mr. Gartock. The Senator asked how much of the $10 millior 
limitation you used last year. My understanding is that you used 
almost to the limit. 

Colonel Boyp. Right to the limit; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Did you get the Institute of Scrap Iron and 
Steel letter? 

Colonel Boyp. Yes, sir; we have that letter. 

Senator Ferauson. Will you give us an answer to that in detail? 

Colonel Boyp. Due to the time 
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Senator FmrGcuson. | mean for the committee. 

Colonel Boyp. Yes, sir; we will get you an answer. It will take 
is until about the 5th of August at least to get the answers. 

Senator Ferauson. Why? 

Colonel Boyp. Because those installations are quite widely sep- 
arated, and we have to go out to them to get the cost accounting 
statistics. 

Mr. Garuock. Senator, I think the question of raising the limita- 
tion from 10 to 25 million, and aay abuses that the institute may be 
pointing out are separate. Even if we made all the corrections that 
everybody is talkiag about, we still want to expand our activities in 
this area next year, and there are legitimate costs which will probably 
run our requirements above the $10 million. As Colonel Boyd has 
indicated, every time we can eliminate some of this material from our 
warehouses, we are not only recouping whatever we get for selling 
the material, but the additional goes into the miscellaneous receipts 
and frees warehouse space which is very expensive. 


ACCOUNTING FOR FUNDS 


Senator Fereuson. Why should vou be able to use the fund withou 
accounting? . 

General Moorr. We do have to account for these funds and expend 
them on vouchers, just the same as if they were appropriated in a 
direct manner, rather thav in this manner. 


SWEATING FURNACE AT M’CLELLAN AIRBASE 


Senator Ferauson. Let me speak to the Navy for a moment op 


one of the letters here: 

The most recent proposed installation by one of the armed services was an 
aluminum sweating furnace at McClellan Airbase, Sacramento, Calif., and at 
linker Airbase, Oklahoma City, Okla. ‘The last was by the Air Force 

Mr. Lewis. We have had a very modest sweating installation at 
Kelly Field in Texas. We are in the process of demilitarizing our 
scrap. 

Senator FLaAnpERs. What is sweating of aluminum? 

Mr. Lewis. It is simply taking the aircraft component and sticking 
it in a furnace so that you melt it into a pig form. 

Senator FLANpERs. Why do you not say melting aluminum? 

Mr. Lewis. I will, sir. I used the term which has sort of grown 
up in this discussion. We had a small installation there, and we 
found that by simply melting the scrap at the point of its origin and 
reducing it to a pig that we eliminated a great deal of handling, we 
saved storage space, and we saved transportation cost. Ultimately 
we got a higher yield to the Government for the scrap itself. It has 
been proposed by the Air Force—and we are going ahead—to put in 
additional small installations in California and in Oklahoma to do the 
same thing in those places. 

We have chosen those two places because they happen to be points 
where a great deal of the scrap is generated and where the problem is 
most acute. 

Senator Ferauson. Of course, these people who write in here are 
private enterprise—small business, as a rule—and contend that the 
services are using funds derived from the sale of scrap and waste 
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materials to purchase presses and furnaces for the processing of wast 
material when it could be processed more cheaply by private industry 
at a considerable saving to the Government. 

Mr. Lewis. I think we must disagree with that. The process we 
would have to follow if we did not do this melting would be that t 
satisfy our requirements for demilitarization, in other words, to destroy 
this or disfigure this material so it could not be used for other purposes 
once it got out of our control, is actually more expensive than th 
process of melting. 


TOTAL PERSONNEL IN DISPOSAL OPERATIONS 


Senator Ferauson. Howmany personnel have you in these projects’ 
Mr. Lewis. Just confined to the melting operation? 

Senator Frreuson. All of this scrap business. 

Mr. Lewis. I will have to furnish that later. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


TI imber of personnel engaged in USAF disposal operations are: 


DISPOSAL OF SECURITY MEASURES 


Senator FerGcuson. Is that demilitarization a security measure o1 
what is the purpose of destroying the identity of the pieces before yo 
sell them? 

Mr. Lewis. It is to prevent military material getting into the hands 
of unauthorized persons. 

General Moore. With réspect to ammunition, sir, it is a safety 
measure in addition. 

Senator Feracuson. I was thinking of aluminum, and why you 
would not sell it to the scrap collector. I judge it is because it has to be 
demilitarized first. I wondered why it bad to be demilitarized first 
I can conceive that there might be design secrets that perhaps would 
be necessary to protect, and there is no other way of protecting them 
but melting them. I do not know whether that is the purpose. | 
was wondering what the purpose was. 

Mr. Lewis. I think the real purpose is to prevent somebody, to 
use an example, taking sections of airplanes and selling them as sec- 
tions of airplanes which are later assembled and sold to other nationals 
for purposes contrary to the interests of the United States. 


ADEQUATE ACILITIES OF PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Senator Fercuson. Here are some of the objections so you may 
have them in mind. They say that the Government should not 
compete with private industry. The scrap industry has adequate 
operative existing facilities to serve military and other Government 
installations. The scrap industry can prepare scrap more efficiently 
and at lower cost than the Government. The Government will net 
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a greater return by prompt disposal of its scrap to the scrap industry 
if all costs are considered including tax revenue lost. In the interest 


of economy $30 million may be trimmed from the defense appro- 
priation bill, No. 5969, without taking away even $1 from the fighting 


forces by eliminating section 622 (or other funds for scrap processing 


equipment). Other effects of 622, such as subsidy to the steel mills 


6 Congre Ss should di ect that the Gov 
iness and utilize the more efficient method 
vield a greater nonreturn considering all costs 
expenditures for scrap processing equipment 
d Army Ordnance Depot Anniston, Ala 


INSTITUTE CONSULTATION SERVICE 


Then they say that the Institute is continuing 
provide expert consultation on any Government 
problem as a public service. 

Are you familiar with all of those proposals? 

Mr. Lewis. I am familiar generally with those argu 
would like to point out, Senator, that we have no interest 
to do things which private business can do for u We 
in this case the fact that ia a demilitarization process ¥ hie 
money, we ca) perform this function for certainly no add 
and probably less cost to the Government than if 
sleps. 

Senator Frracuson. You certainly would net hav 

Mr. Lewis. At the modification center o1 repair 
generated continuously. 

Senator Fereuson. Is that the only place wher: 

Mr. Lewis. At our big air frame iastallations whe 
fication work and where we have damaged aircraft and 

Mr. Garuock. I would like to address myself to the qi 
whole $30 million. If we do not have sectioa 622, it will practicall: 
stop our salvage, because the only place we have to derive fuads LO 
carry on the collection and all the processiag that we have to do, 
without any regard to what we turn over to private industry, is from 
receipts from the sale derived from this section. When he is address 
ing himself to the whole $30 million, if you take the $30 million away, 
we will have no scrap to sell. We will have no funds with which to 
retrieve and accumulate it and get it ready for them. 


DEMILITARIZATION OF SCRAP 


Senator FLaANpERs. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire in 
what is involved in demilitarization of iron and steel scrap, what 
do you do in that demilitarizing? 

Colonel Boyp. That is artillery, weapons, or ammunition. W 
do not want anyone to get hold of a piece of artillery and use it as 
h. We put it in such condition that it is only good for scrap 
With ammunition you have to separate the high explosive from 
the case so the case may be sold as scrap, and it is no longer a danger- 
ous explosive. 

Senator FLanpers. I think that justifies this process of demilitar 
zation. 


suc 


83872—53—pt. 264 
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Senator FrerGuson. Is not practically all of this that you hav: 
junk? 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. What is it? 

Mr. Lewis. Obsolete airplanes, wrecked airplanes, which hav: 
good components in them. 

Senator Ferauson. We would expect that you would take som: 
components out that may be usable in another plane. 

Mr. Lewis. That was an obsolete airplane. It might be a big 
section which was something that could not go in that particular 
plane, but which someone could improvise with and make another 
sort of airplane. Those usable components which are needed fot 
future use are removed and put back mto stock. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you not sell some of these airplanes just 
for that purpose? After the Second World War you sold a lot of 
these new planes. 

Mr. Garuock. Senator, we have sold them in accordance with 
our national policy. They just did not wander through any dealers 
to persons who in the interest of the United States should not hav 
them. 

Mr. Lewis. They were authorized sales to friendly nations. 


LIMITATION ON USE OF FUNDS 


Senator Feracuson. Is there any limitation on the use of these 
funds at all? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes; we can only use that amount for this purpose. 

Senator Fercuson. But you see, that permits you to keep pyramid- 
ing. 

Mr. Garuock. No, sir. 

Senator Fmerauson. Why not? 

Mr. Garuock. Because if the sales are in excess of what we need 
for this purpose 

Senator Feraeuson. What can you use it for? Can you use it for 
personnel or buying machinery or equipment? 

General Moore. It is for expenses of transportation, demilitiar- 
ization, and other preparation for sale as salvageable military supplies 
and equipment. You could under that provision hire the necessary 
labor required to prepare and handle and prepare the scrap for sale. 

Senator FLANpERS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to get a point 
clear with relation to that. You are proposing to raise the $10 
million to what figure? 

Mr. Garuock. $25 million. 

Senator FLANDERS. Does that mean that you can _ transport, 
demilitarize, and make other preparations for only a limited amount 
with $10 million, but would be able to do, say, two and a half times 
as much with $25 million? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 

Senator FLanpErs. What happens to this stuff that you cannot 
transport and demilitarize and prepare? It just piles up? 


WAREHOUSE STORAGE 


Mr. Garuock. Yes. As the colonel indicated earlier, it will be 
occupying warehouse space which we may be in a position to use for 
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new material. If we can clean out some of this junk, we will have 
warehouse space. 

Senator FLanpeErs. | think if I were to speak in behalf without 
knowing anything about it of the ordinary junk dealer, I would 
wonder if there was not some of that accumulating pyramid that could 
not be safely and properly sold to him without demilitarization and 
other preparation. That does not necessarily apply to the whole 
scrap pile, does it? 

General Moore. Some scrap and salvage is sold absolutely on that 
basis. 

Colonel Boyp. We normally sell scrap on an as-is basis, and they 
come and get it. 

Senator Fianpers. This is the kind of scrap which cannot be sold 
on that basis? 

Colonel Boyp. There is some; yes, sir. In the Far East, for in- 
stance. 

Senator FLtanprers. Take it in Texas, and in Los Angeles, and else- 
where, could not a part of this accumulating pyramid be sold where is, 
as is, and do you so sell it when you can? 


CLASSIFIED INSTALLATIONS 


Colonel Boyp. Yes, sir. We sell it on the as-is, where-is basis 
when we can, but some of our installations are classified, and do not 
permit the scrap dealers to come on. 

Senator FLANDERS. That I understand. I was just concerned about 
this accumulation of scrap due to this limitation of $10 million, and 
wondered whether it contained anything that could be sold on an 


as is, where is basis. 

Colonel Boyp. Yes, sir; most of it is. 

Senator FLanpers. To that extent is does not accumulate because 
$10 million is too small? 

Colonel Boyp. We have to separate it from our normal stocks on 
every depot, and put it in a salvage yard, and that is the handling 
and preparation part. 


NEW PROCEDURE WITH GAO 


Mr. Garuock. Senator, earlier I believe the colonel indicated we 
have worked out a new procedure with the General Accounting Office 
just in the last few days. In the House report they refer to that 
pending agreement and suggest that if that were consumated we could 
substantially increase this activity in the next fiscal year. ‘To increase 
it as the House indicated, and we desire to, we need a larger an ount 
available for that part of the work which we must do. 

Senator FLianpers. I think I dimly undeistand the situation 

Senator Fercuson. I am not so clear. I think I understand, but 
I am not quite as clear as that. In this particular case, why do you 
keep control of the fund so that Congress does not appropriate? We 
find in the one case where the Navy reports January to March 1953 
they collected $1,323,475.61. They appropriate themselves contract 
authority of $1,559,678.22. They expend $437,859.07. Why do we 
not keep control of these like all other expenditures? 

Mr. Gartock. May I go back into the history a little bit, Senator? 

Senator Fercuson. Yes. 
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Mr. Garwock. This provision goes back a little beyond my time 
But as I recall in first picking it up, this was a provision that has been 
carried since about 1946 or 1947. 

Senator Ferauson. Yes, a long time. 

Mr. Gariock. At that time there was a choice between adding a 
specific amount of appropriated funds to do this demilitarization on 
the scrap job, or giving authority to use so much of the funds derived 
from the sale of it for that purpose. ‘To that extent Congress author- 
izes and controls this, and it is accounted for just like any other fund 

Senator Frrauson. We may have thought it was wise at first to 
not use good money in this project. That if you wanted to use the 
scrap, you use the money out of the scrap. But now the dealers ar 
coming along and saying that what you are doing really is that you 
are pyramidin Every year you do a little more and you want to 
buy machinery and put the whole scrap business out of business 


METHOD OF SALE 


Senator FLaANpEers. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might not ask this 
question—and I am not speaking for the scrap dealers, for the private 
industry and the capitalistic system and so on—do you now sell every- 
thing that you properly can on an as-is, where-is basis? 

Colonel Boyp. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator FLaANpERS. You do now sell everything you properly can 
on that basis. That means, then, that what this fund of $10 million 
or $25 million, whatever it is, relates to, relates to the processing and 
transportation of material which you cannot properly sell on an as-is, 
where-is basis? 

Colonel Boyp. It is both. 

Senator FLanprers. That “both” thing is what is troubling me a 
little bit . 

Mr. Gartock. Part of the problem is getting the material even 
to where we can advertise it on an as-is, where-is, basis. We cannot 
turn over to a scrap dealer and tell him he can go all over Fort Benning 
and pick up scrap where he finds it. It has to be brought into the 
scrap vard. There is some cost in connection with even getting it 
ready on an as-is, where-is basis. If it is artillery, you have to separate 
out the salvage guns from the others, and take off those items that are 
available for continued first-line use. So there are costs in connection 
with even getting it to where you can turn it over to a dealer. The 
question of whether or not we turn it over to the dealer at exactly 
the right point, | think, is a question that is separate from whether or 
not we need this particular section or its equivalent. If it is the 
opinion of the Congress that we are not turning it over to dealers at 
the right place in the process, I am sure Mr. Lewis would agree we 
would look into that further and try to draw the line as sharply as we 
can. 

Senator FLANpERs (presiding). I conclude from what has just been 
said that even for the as-is, where-is scrap that there are costs, par- 
ticularly in separation and transportation, for which this $10 million 
or $25 million, or a certain part of it, is required. If $10 million is 
not enough, and $25 million is required, that would seem to indicate 
that you are having continually expanding piles of stuff which can- 
not be sold on an as-is, where-is basis, and that in order to get rid of 
it, you need the increased appropriation. Is that the story? 
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Mr. Garuock. Yes. 

Senator FLanpers. Actually and physically one caa go out and see 
these increasing piles month by month and year by year standing 
there without being disposed of. 

Mr. Lewis. In the case of ths Air Force that is correct. We have 
surpluses we are now beginning to declare. The number of airplanes 
is getting larger and the problem is growing. 

Senator FLanpers. I have no further questions to ask on this 
matter. I donot know whether we should wait for Senator Ferguson 
before we go on with the next or not, but I imagine he wants us to 
continue. 

(The next reclama follows:) 


withi tn 20On inental li 

s of this section shall be « 

; and their immediate f 
EFFECT 


effect of this deletion would be to 1 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROF 


As a result of aj 


mmittee of the He 


int study, it was decid: 
yuse Armed Services 
ild be extended to ee 
‘ 1 uniformed service 
1 their immediate families’”’ 
from using the service commisst 
a Members of the Coast anc 
Former reservists receiving retire 
disabilitv who have no Reserve s u 
Widows of former members of 
Armed services personnel cf foreign 1 
Members cf Government departm« 
of Defense associated with the uniformed service 


} x 


Contract surgeons 

g) Uniformed personnel of the Red Cross 
installation 

h) Veterans hospitalized where commissary stor 

i) Totally disabled veterans 

j) Civilian officers and employees of t! 
United States. 

k) Lighthouse Service personnel 

(lt) Agents of persons authorized commissary privileges 

This proviso would prohibit former reserves who no 
Reserve component but who are now receiving retireme! a 
retired for physical disability who have no Reserve status from using 
commissaries. No lengthy discussions are necessary to illustrate the 
disadvantages of withdrawing commissary privileges from members of the 
groups. Use of commissaries by these groups has created no major problem 
expense. 

Commissary privileges are currently authorized for civilian employees at 
ous isolated places within the United States where because of lack of cor 
facilities it has been necessary to provide for their securing certain esser 
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In other locations, it has been necessary to authorize commissary privileges f 
a few employees because of the peculiar requirements of their employment 
These are employees such as firefighters and on-call maintenance personnel r 
quired to live on the base. At present, a total of 13,069 civilian employees ar 
authorized to buy in commissaries. However, 12,632 of this number are at 
sparsely settled, isolated desert locations. Continuation of this authority 
considered essential for the efficient operation of the activities concerned. H. R 
5258, 83d Congress, favorably reported by the House Committee on Arm 
Services by Report 645 dated June 23, 1953, endorsed the provision for such sak 
to civilian employees. 

The Armed Forces are concerned over the effect of this proviso on the widow 
of its former members. Frequently, the pension allowed such widow is inadequat 
to enable her to live in dignity and decency, therefore, the services have mad 
available to her such savings as she may realize by purchasing the necessities of 
life from the local commissary. To withdraw this privilege will undoubted 
work a hardship on these widows. To permit them continued use of the comn 
sary creates no great problem. 

It is strongly recommended that the section be deleted 


COMMISSARY PROVISIONS 


Mr. Gartock. Page 45, lines 3 to 7, section 624, which has to do 
with the commissary provisions. As amended by the House, tha 
deprived a coasiderable number of persons who now have commissary 
privileges from those rights. I would like to have each of the services 
to speak to them. 

Colonel Carter, will you speak to it for the Army? 

Senator FLanpers. I| take it that this is again a part of the obje« 
tions of private industry to expanding of military services into thi 
civilian field. Is that the objection? 

Mr. Garuock. I believe that is what is back of it. As to the effect 
of this, if we were expanding too far, we think it was cut back too far 
I think the service representatives will iadicate areas in which it 
almost impossiole for us to operate unless there is some modificatior 
of this prov isioa. Colonel Carter. 

Colonel Carrer. Tha Departmeat of Defense requests the following 
proposed amendment on page 45, line 3: After “‘ Provided,” delete 

Phat such commissaries as are established within the continental limits of t! 
Unit:d States in pursuance of the provisions of this section shall be opcrated f 


the | © of members of the Armed Forces and their immediate famili 
Provided further, 

The effect of the proposed amendment would be to maintain com 
missaries in their present status. 


RESULT OF JOINT STUDY 


As the result of a joint study, it was decided and approved by the 
Philbin subcommittee of the House Armed Services Committee in 
1949 that commissary privileges should be extended to certain bona 
fide members of and persons associated with the uniformed services 
The words ‘‘members of the Armed Forces and their immediate fam- 
ilies’? would prevent the following categories of personnel from using 
the service commissaries: 

(a) Members of the Coast and Geodetic Survey and the Public 
Health Service. 

(6) Former reservists receiving retirement pay and Reserves retired 
for physical disability who have no Reserve status remaining. 

(c) Widows of former members of the Armed Forces. 
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(d) Armed-services personnel of foreign nations on duty with the 
Armed Forces. 

(e) Members of Government departments or agencies outside the 
Department of Defense associated with the uniformed services. 

(f) Contract surgeons. 

(g) Uniformed personnel of the Red Cross performing duties at a 
military installation. 

(h) Veterans hospitalized where commissary stores are available. 

(i) Totally disabled veterans. 

(7) Civilian officers and employees of the Armed Forces within the 
continental United States. 

Senator FLANDERS. What are civilian officers? 

Colonel Carter. They are civilian employees really 

Senator FLanpers. Very well. 

Colonel Carrer. (k) Lighthouse Service personne! 

!) Agents of persons authorized commissary privileges 

This proviso would prohibit former Reserves who no longer aré 
members of a Reserve component but who are now receiving retire- 
ment pay and those Reserves retired for physical disability who have 
no Reserve status from using services’ commissaries. No lengthy 
discussions are necessary to illustrate the obvious disadvantages of 
withdrawing commissary privileges from members of the above 
PTOUDS. Use of commissaries by these groups has created no Major 
problem or expense. 


COMMISSARY PRIVILEGES FOR CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Commissary privileges are currently authorized for civilian employ 
ees at various isolated places within the United States where because 
of lack of commercial facilities it has been necessary to provide foi 
their securing certain essential items. In other locations, it has been 
necessary to authorize commissary privileges for a few employees 
because of the peculiar requirements of their employment. ‘Thes¢ 
are employees such as firefighters and on-call maintenance personnel 
required to live on the base. At present, a total of 13,069 civili 
employees are authorized to buy in commissaries. However, 12 
of this number are at 9 sparsely settled, isolated desert locations. 
Continuation of this authority is considered essential for the efficient 
operation of the activities concerned. H. R. 5258, 83d Congress, 
favorably reported by the House Committee on Armed Services by 

) 


Report 645 dated 23 June 1953, endorsed the provision for such sales 


to civilian employees. 


USE OF COMMISSARY BY WIDOWS 


The Armed Forces are concerned over the effect of this proviso on 
the widows of its former members. Frequently the pension allowed 
such widow is inadequate to enable her to live in dignity and decency; 
therefore, the services have made available to her such savings as 
she may realize by purchasing the necessities of life from the local 
commissary. ‘To withdraw this privilege will undoubtedly work a 
hardship on these widows. To permit them continued use of the 
commissary creates no great problem. 

It is strongly recommended that the section be deleted. 
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Senator Ferauson. In other words, it is your opinion that there 
should be no change made in these commissaries. 

Colonel Carrer. Under the provision of the law, that is correct, sir 

Senator Fereuson. You feel that the cost of operation, the cost 
of the buildings and amortization and all should be paid by the 
taxpayer, and this should be in the nature of a subsidy to the services 

Mr. Garuock. Senator, I do not believe that is the question. 

Senator FerGuson. You correct me, then. 

Mr. Gartock. The question here is who is going to use tl 
commissary after it is established. 

Senator Ferauson. Yes; but we also have the further question of 
having them where you have other facilities. It is just like the mess 
in the Pentagon Building when there are restaurants. 

Mr. Gartock. This section as written, Senator, does not do am 
» change that aspect 
l'erGuUSON. That is another section. 

il Lock. The section as revised a couple of years ago mad 
provision for including certain loss charges and operating charges 
and I think it raised the cost in the Army and Air Force commissari 
about 5 percent. ‘The provision that was added this year reduced th 
number of people who were eligible to purchase at this commissary 
As the colonel indicated 

Senator FerGuson. The question is now whether it should not bi 
amended f Ps 

Mr. Gartock. I was only working toward this amendment, Senatot 

Senator Ferauson. Look at this language. 

\ir. Gartocx. No matter what is done, Senator, there are certain 
instances like in Inyokern ‘here are no grocery-store faciliti 
We have a large number of civilians and military personnel ther 
and unless the civilians are allowed to buy their groceries there, tox 
it will create a terrific hardship. I think 80 miles is the closest other 
store. 


> 


Senator FERGUSON Read what we would propose. 


PROPOSED LANGUAGE CHANGI 


(reneral MooRE reading 


tained 1 7 s Let shes , after December 31, 1953, 
f imissary stores, within 
of the Department 
tified that items normally pr 
herwise available at a reasonable pric 
e military and civilian employees of t! 
ately operated organizations are unwill 


uch commissaries to provide necessary goods and servic 


and quality required. 


) 


Senator FerGuson. What is your comment? 
Mr. Gartock. I would like to ask for a recess and let my wit- 
nesses go out and consider it and come back with an answer. 
Senator Frerauson. I will give you some time. Meanwhile, 
us include this proposal in the record. 
(The information referred to follows:) 
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COMMENT ON PrRopOsED SuRsTiITUTION FOR 8S 
DEFENSE APPROPRIATION 


Sec. 1. No appropriation contained in this Act shall, after Dees 
153, be available in connection with the operation of commissary stores 
e continental limits of the United States, of the agencies of the Departn 

Defense, unless the Secretary of Defense has rt a t I 
ired from commissary stores are not other 
satisfactory quality and quantity to the n 

Department of Defense. and that privately 
r unable to operate such commissaries 

reasonable rates and in the quality and quan 
The Department of Defense dces not reco 
sal which was offered for consideration at the 

While the services have been operating since 1949 
mmissary Regulation, which had the approval 

ibcommittee of the House Armed Services (¢ 

ation bill would present a series f 

available,” “reasonable price,’ and 

ire determinations and possible 
iately covered in the Armed Services 


The language of t! 


ipl yyvees only 

terans, retired re 

civilian emplovees, 

In addition to difficulty 

orale The personnel 
he actions of 

f fringe benefits at 
personnel are 
civilians, in 

sary and other benef 

at military personns 

ivileces, but it would 

f iperior to 


ated, “To a lar 


rale t 


moves 
couple 
sful businessn 

mmittee of the 

yubly hard to 
hould exercise gre: 

her procedures whi een 

The Senate itself in reporting upot 
clearly recognized that the commissary 
of military service. 

House Report No. 779, Sist Congress 
Career Compensation Act stated: 

“Tn establishing the proposed pay scal 
such as hospitalization, commissary, and 
sidered * * * An attempt to balance the 
emoluments was made and the committee 
long run they balance out each other.”’ 

The removal of this commissary privilege v 
65 years, would be equivalent to a reductio 
family 

In these troubled times, a strong armed force is a n¢ 
strong core of trained career personnel. To reduce tl 
attractiveness of the service to the career man without a co 
money to the Government. 

Thousands of dollars of cost to the services are involved in the trainit ‘ 
new recruit whereas this expenditure is saved by the reenlistment of a qualified 
career minded individual. Unless qualified individuals are acted to the 
military service and induced to make it a career, the billions of ! 
spent annually for the training of military personne! will be largely lost to national 
defense. 
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The Department of Defense views as serious the detrimental effect on the moral 
of personnel of the Armed Forces which would result from the proposal submitt: 
for comment and strongly recommends against its adoption. 

Mr. Garuock. I assume you will want us back this afternoon? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes, if you can. 

Mr. Garuock. Senator, may I come back to the other question as 
to who is to buy at these commissaries regardless of what provision 
is made for their operation? 

Senator Fercuson. Yes 

Mr. Gariock. The provision added by the House, we believe 
restricts us unnecessarily. As I indicated, in certain of these area 
where there are no other facilities, I am sure you would consider 
in the best interests of the government to have commissaries. 

Senator Ferauson. Where there are no facilities, yes. 

Mr. Gartock. With respect to the Reserves and other military 
personnel of other nations and people of that kind, the Army has 
spoken to it, and I would like to ask the Navy and Air Force to speal 
to that area, too 

Senator Fercuson. Very well 

Admiral Ctexron. The Navy agrees with the Army’s presentation 
If the section is not stricken, we believe that it should be amended 
to add “except those determined by the Secretary of the Department 
concerned to be located in isolated and remote areas.”’ We could not 
operate the station at Inyokern without the commissary 


ISOLATED AREAS 


Senator Ferauson. Do you know how many areas you have that 
you call isolated? 

Admiral CLexron. We have one, I believe, or maybe two. Inyo- 
kern is one. 

Senator Ferauson. Where would the other ones be? 

Admiral Ciexron. There is an ammunition depot, I believe. 
believe we have two. 

Senator Ferauson. Where is the ammunition depot? 

Admiral CLexron. It is in some isolated spot. We have 1 at 
Crane, Ind., and 8 other locations, Chincoteague, Va., Lake Hurt, 
N. Y., Yorktown, Va., Great Lakes, and Newport, where we have 
certain civilian emplovees who are authorized commissary privileges, 
like firemen and maintenance men who are required to be on duty 24 
hours a day. 

Senator Ferauson. Are those the only people that are allowed, 
those that are on duty 24 hours a day? 

Admiral CLexton. Those who live on the station, yes, sir, for those 
purposes. 

Mr. Gartock. The ordinary civilians working on the station do 
not have the privilege. 

Senator Ferauson. What about the Army? 

Colonel Carter. The Army has some truly isolated stations, with 
major distances, White Sands Proving Ground, N. Mex., Utah, 
Navajo Ordnance, Ariz., Desert Chemical Depot in Utah, and Sandia 
Base in New Mexico. We have other stations which are as much as 
8 or 10 miles from the nearest commercial facilities of any size. Two 
of those are Fort Meade, Md., which is about 8 miles from Baltimore, 
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Fort Belvoir, Va., which is about 9 miles from Aiexandria, where we 
have a large number of civilians living on the post in war housing. 

The Army has a more serious problem with its Jarge number of in- 
stalllations of people who actually work on the post. There are not 
many people involved, but there are 73 locations, including these 
major ones, where the numbers vary from | at Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, an electrician who lives on the post, to a total of 10 at Fort 
Eustis, Va., 15 at Fort Jay, N. Y., which is on an island, and so on 
lown the list. I could furnish that for the record if you like 

Senator Fercuson. Very well. 

The information referred to follows:) 


Continental United States 


Number of | 
Commissary civilians ( 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md_ Ls 
Army Chemical Center, Md__- ; Le a nworth, Ka 
Walter Reed Army Medical 13 ‘ort Lee, 
Center D. C )} rt feet 1 Wood, M 
A & N General Hospital, Ark ‘ort Lewis, Wash 
Atlanta General Depot, Ga_-_- i} 42. Fort McCl 
Camp Carson, Colo 1143. Fort McPI 
Camp Chaffee, Ark }. rt Mo 
Camp Gordon, Ga f Monroe 
Camp Hanford, Wasb 
Camp Irwin, Calif 
Camp Kilmer, N. J 
Camp Leroy Johnson, La | 46 
Camp Pickett, Va ) ‘ort Sill, 
( 
( 
( 
( 
] 
] 


awton, Wash 


‘amp Polk, La 7 ‘ort Sloe 
amp Stewart, Ga 52. Fort Story 
‘amp Stoneman, Calif 53. Fort Totter 
‘arlisle Barracks, Pa ) ‘ort Wadsw 
Jeseret Chem Dep, Utah 941,55 W orden 
Jugway Proving Ground, 1 56 iantown 
Utah , tor 
Erie Ordnance Department, 
Ohio 
Fitzsimons General Hospital \ Ce 
Colo } ) » iver Arsenal, | ex 
Fort Relvoir, Va 320 | 5: “d ne Arsenal, Ala 
Fort Penning, Ga 33. Ri ‘neral Depot 
Fort Bliss, Tex 44. Sandia Base, N. Mex 
Fort Bragg, N. C 5. Schenectady General 
Fort Campbell, Ky Pa 
Fort Devens, Mass ! 3 | 66. Sh ae - neral Depot, 
Fort Dix, N. J - ‘ ‘ I .s , Lomy oc, Cah 
Fort Eustis, Va a Pe. M West Point, N. ¥ 
Fort George G. Meade, Md . Utah Gene wade Depot, Utah 
Fort Hamilton, N. Y ‘ Valley Forge ( ‘eneral He sp, Pa 
Fort Holabird, Md 3/71. Vint Hill Farms, Va 
Fort Hood, Tex | 72. White Sands Proving Ground, 
Fort Jackson, 8. C N. Mex 400 
Fort Jay, N. Y_-- 5|73. Yuma Test Station, Ariz 0 
Fort Knox, Ky 


PRIVILEGES OF CIVILIANS ON POST 


Colonel Carter. It isa rather serious problem for the Army because 
on all our stations we require certain of the fire marshals, the post 
electricians and post plumber, and that sort of person to live on the 
post. If we do not have them live on the post, we have to hire 
people to stand by. So it would cost us to fill the full week with 
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someone on duty all the time for 3 men instead of 1 man. We save a 
sizable sum by having the people on the post. Living there we feel 
that they should have the privileges of buying in the commissary 

Colonel Monraomery. We, like the Navy, endorse the position 
presented by Colonel Carter of the Army. In connection with the 
civilians who have the commissary privilege we have the recruitment 
and retention problem on our isolated bases. In the Air Force, these 
commissary privileges are issued by the headquarters. They are 
controlled. One of our ground rules is that the civilians must be 
residing on the base. 

Another rule is that the resource to the civilian facility would 
impair the efficiency of the operation of the base. Take, for exampl 
Kdwards Air Force Base at Muroe Dry Lake where we have a numb 
of Air Force civilian employees. Here we have authorized our 
maximum of 784 civilians 

On the other hand, our minimum number is two at Offutt Air Fore: 
Base. We have a total of 1,004 civilians who have this commissary 
privilege 

Senator Fereuson. I will put in the record here a letter from thi 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in reply on their 
opinion on this. 

The letter referred to follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF HBALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARI 
Washington, July 8, 1958 
‘ER FERGUSO* 
7 irmed Forces Subcommittee 
Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your attention is invited to the first proviso of section 


R. 5969, the Department of D«fense Appropriation Act for 1954, whi 
i bv the Hou on Jul¥ 2, 1953, and is now before vour committer 
ies that within the continental limits of the United States 
hall be operated for the sole use of members of the Armed For 
ite familics.’’ This proviso would have th t 
208 (b) of the Public Health Service Act 2U. 5S. ¢ 


¢ 


in pertinent part: “‘such officers shall also be permitted t 
r supplics from the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps at 
rged officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps.” 
has taken ste} 
tatus of the Commissioned Corps of the Public Health Service 


any enactments over t years, the Congress 


llel with that of the other uniformed services. The Career Compensation 
f 1949 revised and made cssentially uniform the pays and allowances for all 
rs of the uniformed serviees, including the Public Health Service; and the 
rsal Military Training and Scrvice Act, as amended, has taken specific 
t of t essential similarity of service in the Commissioned Corps of the 
Health Service and service in the Armed Fore 
withdrawal from the Public Health Service, by means of the proviso in 
question, of the right to purchase quartermaster supplies on the same basis as 
members of the Armed Forees, serves to discriminate against the Commissioned 
Corps of t Public Health Service in a way whith, we believe, was not intended 
Thercfore, this Department urges that Public Health Service officers and their 
immediate familios be exespted from the terms of this proviso 
The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the sub- 
mission of this letter. 
Sincerely yours, 
Overa Cup Hossy, 
Secretary 
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Hon. Overa Cute Hospsy, 
Secretary, Health, Education, and We'fare, 
Washington, D. C 


Dear Mapam Secretary: I have your letter of 
first proviso of sex tion 624 of the gen ral prov bLilor 
ent of Defense Act of 1954 
I do appreciate your calling your interest in 
you may be sure that I shall go thoroughly int 
n this | ill. 
Sincerely yours, 


( "hairman, Subcomn 


Mr. Gartock. We will come back to the section after studying 
your proposal. 
(The next reclama follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


(P. 48, line 9 


(House hearings, Department of the Air Force, p. 328 
The Department of Defense requests the following amendment 
PROPOSED AMENDMEN1 


Page 48, lines 9-15; strike out: 

Sec, 628. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, Executive order, or 
regulation, no part of the appropriations in this or any other Act shall be available 
for any expenses of operating aircraft under the jurisdiction of the Armed Forces 
unless (1) the primary dutv of officers of the flight crew of such aircraf 
participation in operationgl or training flights; or (2) the duty of } 
inder orders prescribing participation in aerial for not t 
hours, with a variation of thirty minutes more or less, during anv three 
calendar months: Provided, That during the fiseal year 1954, officers of 
Forces otherwise entitled to receive flight pay and who have held aeronaut 
ratings or designations for not less than fifteen \ears shall be entitled to re 
flight pay at the rates prescribed in section 204 (b) of the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949, without regard to any provision of law or executive order prescribing 
minimum flight requirements.” 


and insert in lieu thereof the following 

Sec. 628. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, Fxecu 
regulation, no part ot the appropriations in this or any other Act shs 
for any expenses of operating aircraft under the jurisdiction of the 
unless the actual assigned duties of the officers of the flight crew of 
involve operational or training flights: Provided, That individual tra 
for the purpose of maintaining proficiency shall be goverred by regi 
by the fecretary of the Lepartment concerred, which shall « 
standards and maximum and minimum flying hours for this purpose 
exceed 100 hours during the fseal year 1954: And prowmded f 
the fiscal year 1954 the Secretary of the Pepartn I 
to any provision of law or Executive order prescrit 
ments, may authorize payment of flig! ay at 
204 (b) of the Career Compensation 
Forces otherwise entitled to receive 

or designations for not less 


signment makes it unfeasible to partic 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The effect of the proposed amendment is to eliminate the reduction from 100 
hours to 48 hours of flight time per year for officers holding aeronautical ratings 
or designations but assigned to administrative billets. 
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HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


On pages 9 and 10 of the House committee report, the committee states: 
“Section 631 of the fiscal-ycar-1953 act, restricting the use of appropriations for 
flicht pay to personnel other than those actually assigned to dutios involving 
opcrational or training flights, has been carriod in appropriation bills for the 
Department for the past several vears. It is the understanding of the committ. 
that this provision has not accomplished its intended purpose. 
‘TI nmittee docs not wish to deprive any fiving officer of any additio: 
h he is entitled under the law for participating in prescribed oper 
training fli¢hts and it dors not do so on the basis of section 628, whic! 
the accompanving bill. The committee for some time, however 
a ith the tremendous cost involved in so-called proficiency flyi 
if officers in the four servicers who never intend to or ever will agai 
in combat flying are continuing proficioncy flving and reeciving fi 
While the cost of flight pav is significant, other direct and indir 
difficult of accurate dotermination, are estimated in the hundred 
dollars. Obviously, the provision referred to will not recaptur 
osts involved However, it has been determined that a mini 
0 million in the Air Force and $25 million in the Navy appropriatio1 
1, and the committee has deducted these amounts from applicabl 


ludc sa provi » that officers of the armed s¢ 
ations to reeccive flight pay will continue to 
provided that they have held acronautical ratin: 
un 15 vears Under r ircment (2) of section 628, tl 


prohibited for the maintenance and operation of aircraft for profici 


of 48 hours per year by, in substance, providing that officers 

tin transf i 
to qualify for flying pay, by flying 48 instead of the present 100 hou 
issucd to them by thcir service hall so prescri 

ited that this provision applics only to fiscal year 1954, and if 


lined results in anv demonstrable imbalances the committ 


f 


rred to, or now occupying, nonflying assignments 


hy 
y 


succeeding hearings, entertain suggested chang 


JUSTIF' CATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


It is the belief of the Department of Defense that to impose the restriction 
48 hours per year on all proficiency flying would be disastrous for the Armed 
Forces. 

It is my understanding that the House Committee on Appropriations wa 
attempting by section 628 to restrict the proficiency flying of officers who never 
intend to or ever will again participate in combat flying without at the same time 
reducing their flight pay. However, the section as set forth in the House bill 
would restrict not only such an officer but also the officer who, all would agree 
will most certainly return to combat flying and who must fly a great deal more than 
48 hours in order to keep up his proficiency. It is our belief that the result desired 
could be obtained by amending section 628 of the House bill so as to permit the 
establishment of regulations by the Secretaries of the Departments concerned 
which would 

(1) permit certain officers to receive flight pay and remain on flight status 
who fly a minimum of 48 hours per year, and 

(2) set a maximum of 100 hours per year for proficiency flying, and 

(3) provide that proficiency flying between 48 hours and 100 hours shai! 
be flown in accordance with standards prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Department concerned, and 

(4) permit certain officers who have been flying for a minimum of 20 years 
to receive flight pay without meeting the minimum flight requirements, and 

(5) permit officers in particular assignments wherein it is unfeasible to 
participate in frequent or regular aerial flights to receive flight pay without 
meeting the minimum flight requirements. 

If this is acceptable, I wish to assure the Congress that the Secretary of the Air 
Force will prescribe regulations designed to insure proper standards of safet 
and the maintenance of necessary skill and proficiency for the individuals con 
cerned to remain qualified for combat and command responsibilities, and that 
to the maximum extent possible proficiency flying will be combined with other 
official du‘ies of the personnel or command concerned. The regulations will 
contain appropriate provision for the performance of flying at night and under 
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instrument or weather conditions and such minimum and maximum fi 


as may be considered necessary to maintain acceptable safety stand: 


proper confidence and skill in individuais to assume those combat an 


duties. We understand the desires of this committee and we ask vour ¢ 


in the ability of the Secretaries of the Departments to establish regulat 
will accomplish the results desired by this committee 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


The Army Establishment now includes a number 
\ program of training helicopter pilots has been carr 
that sufficient qualified personnel will be available for 
Helicopter flying requires an unusual degree of proficien: 
erably from the operation of ordinary winged aircraft 
hours a vear of proficiency flying be maintained 
may not lose their skill in this difficult field « 
clear that the operational expenses involved i1 
are more than justified by the benefits to the 
pilots ready for assignment at any time to 
demonstrated their usefulness in Korea 


DEPARTMENT OF 


The reduction in allowable flight time for 
illets will result in an imn { 
in combat capability 

\ pilot cannot maint: 
only 4 hours of fling per 1 

he basic skills which are 

When the time ca 
Naval Air Trainin 

onsuming refreshe 

This situation would be 
be another Korea. If the 

perations, it cannot allow a situati 
will require extensive retraining | 
ments. 

The Navy’s experience in expanding its aviati 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea proves the valu 
recalled to active duty from units of the Organi 
hours per vear syllabus) required very little refres 
splendidly in the combat theater. The Naval Reserve : 
had not been members of the Organized Reserve and 
flving required costly refresher training. In the first 
the accident rate was very high during refresher training; 
accidents occurred, 5 pilots were killed, and 7 were injured ir 
group. One hundred and thirty-five flight instructors were ré 
5 months to conduct the training of this group 

The proposal that officers with more than 15 vears’ experience ! 
to draw their flight pay without doing any flying is contrary to the bs 
of effective leadership. Senior officers should continue to fly 
retain the responsibility for conducting or directing ai 
do so to keep up with the changes in aviation and, most 
confidence and respect of the junior officers and men whom they 

Excessive numbers of senior officers are not being retained on flig 
Navy at the present time. Less than 6 percent of all active-duty 
have more than 15 years of flying experience. They have been 
after surviving many attrition factors and are less than the nun 
meet mobilization requirements. 

Naval aviation is sufficiently hazardous without reducing the pre 
any of its pilots. During the past 10 years close to 12,000 officer 
the Navy have been killed in noncombat accidents alone. One ouf 
naval aviators is killed before he completes his twentieth vear of 
proficiency imposed by section 628 will mean more accidents, more 
wasted airplanes. 

The net effect of the proposals in section 628 would be a speed 
the combat readiness of the Navy. 


C¢ 


tral 


og 
‘ir 


2029 


nfiden 


whicn 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


provisions of section 628 will result in a budgetary saving in the cost 

through the limitations on proficiency flying. However, it must b: 

that this will have a serious adverse effect on the combat capabilit 

ores 

viso which limits flying time to 12 hours during any 3 consecuti 
is restrictive to the point that pilot proficieney will decline 
standard Among those affected will be flying officers engag 

s, operational planning, command, and other duties affiliated 


mbat, and combat support 
pilot proficiency cannot be maintained by flying 4 hours per mont 


of proficiency results in individuals becoming unacceptable accident risk 
saved by reducing flying time can in no way compare with the accon 
reduction in combat effectiveness of the Air Force, increased losses ji 
! and increased losses of aircraft. One hundred hours per year, i1 
uding night and instrument requirements, is considered necessary to maintair 
r pr ' Only under such a planned program is maintenance of flying 
ible The program is designed to produce well-qualified replac 
ard core which in the event of all-out war can be quickly used a 
for or additions to the D-day force. To intentionally reduce the 
itv for maintenance of proficiency of such personnel is to destroy part 
mbat effectiveness of the Air Force 
erwhelming record of air-to-air victories over the Communists’ MIG—1 


Oo ull 


in large measure to the superior training afforded our pilots Chis superi 
of our pilots results primarily from continued flight proficiency throughout 
Air Force career. Of 32 jet aces in Korea, all but 9 served in administra- 
ive and technical assignments prior to Korea, during which time they maitr 
tir proficiency by flying a minimum of 100 hours per year. Sue 
i e as that gained by these veterans can be maintained only through th 
yroper amount of proficiency flying. 
In order to operate within budgetary limitations and to provide for the absolutes 


rs lg 
inimum combat training, the Air Force has already reduced programed flying 
hours to 100 hours of proficiency flying 

Although all flying time logged on aircraft assigned for MIT purposes 
included in tl ing hour program as ‘‘MIT,” a continuing analysis over the 
‘has revealed that more than two-thirds of the total flying hours accom- 
MIT type aircraft are productive in cargo and personnel lift necessary 
accomplishment of the Air Force mission. ‘Transport of personnel o1 
nt change of station and on inspection and investigative trips; depot 
including the movement of supplies to tactical units; and movement of 
isolated tions, are all examples of essential services rendered by 

1 navigators in MIT aircraft fi is therefore obvious that even if 
hours were eliminated from the Air Force program there would still 
jor requirement for this transportation of personnel, supplies and materiels 
flying officers now on duty in the Air Force, over 18,000 (about one-third 
iv seen combat in Korea. During the past 2 years, the Air Force has 
tirely dep ndent upon the so-called proficiency pilot and new 
g graduates for Korean replacements. Without the leadership 
know-how afforded by these more seasoned officers, our combs 
have been maintained. Anv reduction of the minimur 
ney will, in addition to establishing increased accident 
ment for increased pre combat training with resultant 


t 


iture 
concerned with the provision in section 628 exempting 
5 vears’ service from the requirement to maintain flving 
ich, is not under consideration, the fact remains that 
yuld no longer be required to fly after reaching the 
axiomatic that age is no valid criterion of flying 
been recognized by the military and by civi 
e coupled with commensurate experi 
1 the actual aerial operation of some of 
It should be recognized that officers h 
ng in combat who are over 40 vears of ag 


‘ments associated with modern equipment will dictate 


‘ers in operational flying beyond 15 years’ service 
pre sing concern is the effect of the proviso upor 


leadership This proviso coupled with the limita- 
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tions on flying hours will make it impossible to maintain the high standards of 
professional competence presently required of our senior flying officers. It 
trikes at the tradition of personal, active, in-flight leadership, so long an essential 
part of the military flying service. Affected will be approximately 4 percent of 

e flying officers in the Air Force. It is this 4 percent to which we must look for 
leadership, experience, and professional judgment necessary to enable proper 
planning and employment of our air weapons systems. Only from current ex- 
perience can these officers recognize the possibilities and limitations of these sys- 
tems. The development of commanders, from the individual combat aircraft to 
the major air command, is dependent upon accumulation of flying, administrative, 
technical, and executive experience. The restrictions imposed by section 628 if 
continued will increase by years the time necessary to develop the experience 
required to command our combat crews, our squadrons, our wings, and our major 
commands. 

Finally, the principle that the pilot must continue to maintain flying profi- 
ciency On a career basis has been examined by numerous boards and committees, 
including the Strauss Commission which submitted its report early this year 
Generally, these impartial boards have recognized that pilots must remain in a 
continuing flight status in order to provide a trained resource of personnel ready 
and competent to perform combat or operational flying duties. 


PROFICIENCY FLYING 


Mr. Garuock. The next section relates to page 48, line 9. The 
letter of the Secretary of Defense indicated that an appeal to this 
section was submitted for your consideration. Since that time there 
has been further discussion within the Department of Defense. We 
provided the clerk with a revision of that amendment which now 
represents the Department of Defense posi‘ion. 

Mr. White, Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, is here to present 
that and answer any questions. 

Mr. Wuire. It is the belief of the Department of Defense that to 
impose the restrictions of 48 hours per year on all proficiency flying 
would be disastrous for the Armed Forces. It is my understanding 
that the House Committee on Appropriations was attempting by 
section 628 to restrict the proficiency flying of officers who never 
intend to or never will again participate in combat flying without at 
the same time reducing their flight pay. 

In an aside, that is an exact quotation from the House report. 

However, this section as set forth in the House bill would restrict 
not only such an officer, but also the officer who I think all would agree 
will most certainly return to combat flying and who must fly a great 
deal more than 48 hours in order to keep up his proficiency. It is our 
belief that the result desired could be obtained by ame nding section 
628 of the House bill so as to permit the establishment of regulations 
by the Secretary of the Departments concerned which would, 1, permit 
certain officers to receive flight pay and remain on flight status who 
fly a minimum of 48 hours per year, and 2, set a maximum of 100 hours 
per year for proficiency flying, and 3, provide that proficiency flying 
between 48 hours and 100 hours shall be flown in accordance with 
standards prescribed by the Secretary of the Department concerned, 
and 4, permit certain officers who have been flying for a minimum of 
20 years to receive flight pay without meeting the minimum flight 
requirements, and 5, permit officers in particular assignments wherein 
it is unfeasible to participate in frequent or regular aerial flights to 
receive flight pay without meeting the minimum flight requirement. 
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AIR FORCE REGULATIONS REGARDING PROFICIENCY FLYING 


If this is acceptable I wish to assure this committee that the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force will prescribe regulations designed to insure 
proper standards of safety and maintenance of necessary skill and 
proficiency for the individuals concerned to remain qualified for 
combat and command responsibilities, and that to the maximum 
extent possible proficiency flying will be combined with other official 
duties of the personnel or command concerned. The regulations 
will contain appropriate provision for the performance of flying at 
night and under instrument or weather conditions, and such minimum 
and maximum flying hours as may be considered necessary to maintain 
acceptable standards of safety and competence. 

We understand the desires of this committee and we ask your 
confidence in the abilities of the Secretaries of the Departments 
concerned to establish regulations which will accomplish the results 
desired by this committee. 

Senator Ferauson. It was because of that that he indicated the 
other day, did he not, that he thought as much as $15 million could 
be saved? 

Mr. Wuire. Thatisright. May I goon, sir? 

Senator Fercuson. Yes. 


PROPOSAL TO REPLACE SECTION 628 


Mr. Wuire. We have a proposed section to place before the com- 
mittee to replace section 628, and I would like to read it. 
Section 628 would read then: 


Notwithstanding any other provision of law, Executive order, or regulation, no 
part of the appropriations in this or any other Act shall be available for any 
expenses of operating aircraft under the jurisdiction of the Armed Forces unless 
the actual assigned duties of the officers of the flight crew of such aircraft involve 
operational or training flights: Provided, That individual training flights for the 
purpose of maintaining proficiency shall be governed by regulations issued by the 
Secretary of the Department concerned, which shall establish proficiency stand- 
ards and maximum and minimum flying hours for this purpose, but not to exceed 
100 hours during the fiscal year 1954: And provided further, That during the fiscal 
year 1954, the Secretary of the Department concerned, without regard to any 
provision of law or Executive order, prescribing minimum flight requirements, 
may authorize payment of flight pay at the rates prescribed in section 204 (b) 
of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 to certain officers of the Armed Forces 
otherwise entitled to receive flight pay, (1) who have held aeronautical ratings or 
designati»ns for not less than 20 vears, or (2) whose particular assignment makes 
it unfeasible to participate in frequent or regular aerial flights. 


Mr. Garuock. I would like particularly to call your attention to 
that last provision because that is intended to cover officers who at 
the present time are being flown out from behind the Iron Curtain 
just to get their flying time. 

Mr. Wuire. I would like to say that you mentioned that figure 
of $15 million, and I am speaking for the Air Force at this point. I 
have been speaking for the Department of Defense on the other point. 

Senator Feracuson. Very well. 


PROPOSED SAVINGS 


Mr. Wuirtr. We hope we can make some savings. Whether it will 
be $15 million I do not know. But when we speak of the $15 million 
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savings, it does not mean that we in the Secretary's office believe that 
the $70 million that was taken out for this purpose should not be 
returned to us. We want to use any savings that we get out if this to 
cover what I testified yesterday, which is to raise the flying hour 
program for our pilot training, which under the 120 wing program is 
set at 7,200 per year to 8,500 per year. 

There are certain other areas also in M. and O. appropriations that 
we would like to apply any of the savings that we can get out of this. 

Admiral CLexTon. It was testified when we were here before, Mir. 
Chairman, that the amount of $25 million which was removed from 
the Navy appropriation was incorrect inasmuch as there was actually 
$17 million in the Navy’s estimate for this program. We estimated 
that if the hours were cut to one half there would be an eight million 
dollar saving. 

Senator 'eracuson. What do you think could be done if you had 
this provision now proposed? 

Admiral CLexton. We could make some saving similar to the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Wuire. Mr. Chairman, if I might say this, the biggest difficulty 
with this provision as it is written is that it not only takes care of the 
case that the House committee says it would like to take care of, but 
it wipes everybody out, people who by their own words they did not 
intend to wipe out. 

Senator Ferauson. What about the Army and Marines? 

General Powe.i. The Army agrees with the position that the Sec- 
retary has set forth. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you think you can save anything? 

General Powev. It would make some savings; yes, sir. However, 
our problem is very similar. We would have a particular problem 
with our helicopter pilots who we think would require a few more hours 
of proficiency flying than are authorized under that provision. 

Senator Fercuson. They did not take anything out of yours, did 
they? 

General Powe... No, sir. 

Mr. Gartock. They do not spend enough in this area to make it 
worthwhile. 

Senator, I would like to say that I think the provision we have pre- 
sented here, if we could try it 1 year, we would know more what 
we could save. It is extremely difficult to forecast just what the effect 
would be. 

Senator Fereuson. All right. 

(The next reclama follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
(P. 49, line 5) 
(House hearings, p. 677) 
The Department of Defense requests the following amendment: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
Page 49, line 5: Strike out ‘‘nine’’ and insert in lieu thereof: “fourteen” 
EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment would increase the maximum weight allowed for 
individual shipments of household goods from 9,000 to 14,000 pounds. 
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HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


The House committee report contains two statements as follows: 

‘Travel.—The committee accepts and recommends a decrease of $10 million in 
this item offered by the Department of the Army. 

‘In addition, the committee recommends a further decrease of $10 million in 
connection with permanent change of station costs and with particular regard to 
the packing, crating, and shipping of household goods. It is believed considerable 
efficiency and economy can be achieved by the Army in this field. Blatant 
examples of mishandling have recently been called to the committee’s attention 

d) The curtailment of what appears to be an excessive amount of travel and 
transportation of household effects for permanent change of station reassignments 
A more realistic approach to the selection of officers for reassignment when perma- 
nent change of station is involved, by avoiding long distance moves as much as 
possible, can result in substantial savings.” 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The Department of Defense is seriously concerned over the adverse effects of 
the restrictions imposed by section 629 of H. R. 5969, the Department of Defense 
appropriation bill for 1954, and urges its repeal as a matter vital to the morale 
of the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Prior to enactment of section 632, Department of Defense Appropriation Act 
for 1953, shipment of household effects had been prescribed on an equitable 
basis in the Joint Travel Regulations for all of the services pursuant to section 
304 (c) of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, Public Law 351, 81st Congress 
The use of the differential by grades for household effects’ shipment conformed 
to the recognized principle reflected in statutory provisions establishing the size 
of quarters allowances, family quarters allowances, family allowances for enlisted 
men and basic pay itse if. All such differentials recognize that personnel normally 
assume additional financial burdens with the passing of years. The growth 
of family responsibilities, as individuals mature and progress in rank, inevitably 
involve an expansion in the volume of required household goods just as those 
same increased responsibilities require larger living quarters. While it is true 
that the average household shipment in the armed services is less than the limits 
proposed, the scale provided prior to the imposition of the 9,000-pound limita- 
tion is necessary to avoid individual hardship and a lowering of morale. 

Of prime concern is the problem of morale incident to the restrictions. The 
transfer of military personnel is inherent to the mission of the Armed Forces. 
Our personnel usually have no permanent home. Their furniture is the only 
tangitle semblance to normal home life. Their household goods and personal 
effects provide the only continuity of real home atmosphere. 

Financial and mental burdens are incurred while new living quarters are being 
located and families settled. Senior officers and personnel with large families 
are especially hard hit since the present weight allowance does not permit them 
to ship the amount of household goods required for an acceptable standard of 
living. The services have been forced to institute pay account checkages of 
many senior officers, who necessarily acquired household effects in good faith 
prior to the imposition of the restriction. For example, in the Navy alone, 
during the period from July 1952 through April 30, 1953, a total of 143 individuals 
had their pay accounts checked in the amount of $21,300 for exceeding the 9,000 
pound limitation on individual shipments. It is extremely unfair to penalize 
such officers by virtue of the fact that service to their country requires moves as 
dictated by deployment plans and manning necessity. 

The services, incident to the international situation have recalled many Reserve 
officers and may be forced by events to continue their recall. Many of these 
officers have left responsible and highly remunerative positions to serve their 
country. Many will be forced to pay transportation or storage charges on fur- 
niture in excess of the limitation. Many, on their return to inactive duty after 
fulfillment of their service obligation, will be forced to move at their own expense 
household effects which cannot now be returned at Government expense. 

The restrictions impose, in effect, a reduction in pay which is not in consonance 
with the pay scales originally established by the Career Compensation Act 
These pay scales were based on the assumption that the Government would 
defray moving costs in accordance with the provisions of the Joint Travel Regu- 
lations. Additionally, to cover potential loss in transit, the vast majority of 
military personnel feel it prudent to yey transportation insurance charges for 
which there is no reimbursement by the Government. 
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The terms of the restriction further present inequities in that a Foreign Service 
officer with a salary of $3,300 a year has a household effects shipping allowance 
of 11,400 pounds whereas an admiral in the Navy with a salary of approximately 
$10,000 a year is limited to 9,000 pounds. Foreign Service allowances are 
graduated upward to a maximum of 24,000 pounds depending on the salary of 
the individual concerned. The Department of Defense is unaware of any 
reasoning which would justify such an inequity. 

It has been a truism in the service for years that ‘4 permanent changes of station 
transfers are equal to | fire, insofar as loss or damage of household goods is con- 
cerned.”’ These unavoidable losses should be taken into consideration before 
additional financial burdens are added in the form of weight restrictions. 

Senior officers, in order to comply with the law, are now forced to quickly dispose 
of household effects. This is obviously deleterious to morale when household 
furnishings, which were within the previous allowable poundage in the Joint 
Travel Regulations, were purchased in good faith as families grew and rank 
increased. 

The original purpose of the limitation wag apparently imposed in an effort to 
bring weight allowances for military personnel in line with those prescribed for 
personnel of the Foreign Service and to reduce the cost to the Government. 
The Department of Defense believes that this restriction has failed to accomplish 
either purpose. 

The Department of Defense strongly opposes a limitation on the shipment of 
household goods of its personnel. However, if it is the will of the Congress to 
impose some restriction, it is believed the minimum restriction acceptable would 
be the proposal above to restrict individual shipments to a maximum of 14,000 
pounds. 

The committee is respectfully referred to the testimony of Admiral Holloway 
before the Armed Services Subcommittee of the House Appropriations Committee 
on June 16, 1953, pages 677 to 682, Department of Defense appropriations for 
1954 in further support of the Department of Defense position on this matter 


LIMITATION ON SHIPMENT OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Mr. Gartock. The next amendment we would like to address our- 
selves to is section 629, page 49, line 5. This relates to the limitation 
on the shipment of household geods. The House in their action this 
year made two substantial improvements. First, they remedied the 
situation for those officers who are now overseas and who had taken 
more than 9,000 pounds overseas and allowed them to return what- 
ever they took over. 

Senator Ferauson. How many rooms of furniture are involved in 
9,000 pounds? 

Mr. Garuock. I have been doing a little research of my own among 
my friends in the armed services, and I find that a normal six-room 
house will run from ten to 12 thousand pounds. That is just the 
ordinary run of furniture that you would expect. 

Senator FerGcuson. Is that because of packing? 

Mr. Garuock. No, that is net. One of my friends just moved 
from Belle Haven out to Rock Island, and he moved, I think, a little 
over 13,000 pounds. He paid for 4,000 pounds of that himself, and 
he had a 6-room house, reasonably well furnished. I checked with 
one of my neighbors who has a 6-room house, and on his last move 
he moved 12,050 pounds. He paid for 3,050 pounds to move from 
Carlisle down to Alexandria. 

The group that this is particularly difficult on are the ones with 
fairly sizable familes. The amount of appropriated funds involved 
here is relatively small. 

Senator Ferauson. How much? 

Mr. Garuock. I do not know what the difference would be between 
the nine and fourteen thousand pounds. 
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Senator Ferguson. You would only want it to apply to those who 
had gone over and taken their furniture? 


PROPOSED ELIMINATION OF SECTION 


Mr. Garuock. No, sir. We would like to eliminate the section 
because the law already sets the limitations for each rank and grade 
But if the Congress thinks they should leave it in with the additional 
limitation, we believe the 9,000 limitation of maximum net furniture 
should be raised to 14,000 pounds. I say that because at 9,000 it 
imposes too much of a hardship on the individual officer. The officer 
either with a large family or the lieutenant colonels, colonels, and 
general officers under normal living conditions will have more than 
9,000 pounds of furniture. They will be faced with either paying 
this excess freight every time they move—as you know from other 
testimony that can be rather frequent. 

Senator Ferauson. Too frequent. 

Mr. Gar.ock. Or selling off their furniture or having to buy it 
again at every place. As my neighbor says, “The only thing I have 
that makes my house my home is that the furniture is always the 
same.’’ He says, ‘I have had it all over the world, but it makes it 
home when my furniture shows up there.”’ 

I think that is worth more than the difference in freight that we 
would have to pay. 

Senator Ferauson. You see the House cut it dowa to $10 million. 

Mr. Gartock. We are not appealing for the restoration of funds 
at this point. 

POUNDAGE ALLOWANCE 


Senator Ferauson. You want the 14,000. 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sic, the 14,000 pounds. 

Admiral Woms.ir. Mr. Chairman, may I speak briefly on that, sir, 
and it will be on the other subject at the same time; so I will come 
up, if | may. Iam the head of a committee appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Defense to investigate as to the reasons for the failure of the 
services to attract officers and career petty officers. Over the past few 
weeks siace information has gone out in that respect, I have received 
hundreds of letters, and I think the majority of the letters have been 
from service wives and other people in the service, and one of the larg- 
est factors has been the transportation of household effects. I think 
primarily it was first passed due to some misinformation that was 
given on the House floor to the effect that an admiral or general officer 
was allowed much more than the Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’s. Thatisnotafactatall. A career maa in the State Depart- 
ment with an income of $3,000 has an allowance of over 10,000, 
and it goes on up to 24,000 pounds. I am not trying to take away 
from the State Department. 

Senator Fereuson. I understand. 

Admiral Womste. I think that was erroneous information that 
contributed to this fact. I would like to emphasize, if you would 
permit, sir, one other point in this reclama that we had. Information 
has shown that in the Navy alone a total of 143 individuals who moved, 
in the ranks of lieutenant commander or around there have had to pay 
the amount of $21,300 for exceeding the 9,000-pound limit. The 
problem is a real one with the people in the service, because they 
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feel that they have to move not out of their own volition and the only 
thing they have to call home is their furniture, as Mr. Garlock has 
said. 

Senator Fercuson. What is the limitation now? 

Admiral Womsue. The limitation now is 9,000 pounds maximum, 
in accordance with last year’s appropriation act. Prior to that act limi- 
tations were graduated by regulations under the Career Compensation 
Act up to 24,000 pounds. We earnestly request that you remove this 
restriction, but if in your wisdom you want to pass it, we would cer- 
tainly request earnestly that it be increased to 14,000 pounds. 

Mr. Gartock. The basic law limits by grades wherever it is less 
than this. 

Senator Fercuson. Does anybody else want to speak on this 
subject? 

FURTHER DISCUSSION OF COMMISSARIES 


Admiral Womsue. In that same connection on the removal of 
the commissaries, | am not prepared to go into detail, and I would 
like to get some feeling from the other three services. The only 
thing I can see against it is there again the same committee that 
I am heading on the morale of the officers in the service, they pay now 
for the utilities in the commissary, the upkeep of all the equipment 
and repairs to the property. Prices have been raised. So it is only 
a minor difference between the commissary and the stores outside. 
[t is just that the commissaries have been a part of the Armed Forces 
for a number of years, and it is one of the detractions that will cause 
uncertainty and unrest in the enlisted personnel particularly. 

Mr. Gartock. Could we have a prepared statement to put in 
the record? 

Admiral Woms te. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gartock. At noon tomorrow? 

Admiral Woms.e. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Very well. 

(The statement referredto appears on p. 2023.) 

Mr. Gartock. There is no appeal on section 631 as amended by 
the House. 

SECTION 637 


The next one I would like to address myself to is section 637. 
There was no appeal on section 637, although it is not precisely what 
we asked the House to provide. As provided in other law, and except 
for section 637, we would be required to deposit funds in the Treasury 
for all funds, goods, and services that we have received, or that we 
would receive during the fiscal year. The Department’s position is 
that just is not workable. 

The House committee took out $233 million on the basis that 
section 637 as now written would allow us to accept these goods and 
services, but at the same time for cash received we would have to 
deposit dollars in the Treasury for every dollar’s worth of marks, 
frances, or money that comes to us. 

If section 637 is eliminated or substantially modified, it would 
mean that the $233 million would have to be restored and that a 
substantial additional amount would have to be added to the bill. 
There are a large number of items which we were unable to estimate 
the value of. For example, one of the things we would be expected 
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to pay for under other provisions as presently interpreted by some 
would be mortgage fees and customs duties. We have no ready 
measure of how much it is worth to us to tie up a ship to a dock. 
It may be a dock built with MSA funds, and it may be the property 
of the Greek Government. We do not pay the Greek Government for 
it, but we would have to deposit appropriate funds in the Treasury 
equal to the value of tying up to that dock. We get weather service, 
landing rights, charts, flight service weather forecasts and we have the 
right to land in certain Allied fields without any charge and leave the 
aircraft overnight or for a limited period of time. They frequently 
take care of the crew, and they frequently do minor repair jobs at no 
expense. 

We strongly recommend that section 637 stay as is. We made no 
appeal for the restoration of $233 million. 


I would like to go back to section 635, Senator, line 3, on page 51. 
(The justification referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
(P. 51, lines 3-8) 
(House hearings, none) 


The Department of Defense requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 51, line 3, strike out: 

“Sec. 635. No part of the funds appropriated in this Act for procurement 
which are limited for obligation during fiscal year 1954 shall be obligated during 
the last two months of the fiscal year at a monthly rate more than 125 per centun 
of the average monthly rate of obligation during the first ten months of the year.”’ 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 635. Not more than 20 per centum of the appropriations in this Act 
which are limited for obligation during fiscal year 1954 shall be obligated during 
the last two months of the fiscal year.” 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMEN' 


The proposed amendment will limit the rate of obligation of annual appropria- 
tions in the act during the last 2 months of the fiscal year to 20 percent of the 
appropriation 

JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The limitation as currently appearing in the act is to all practical intents and 
purposes incapable of enforcement since reports of obligations from farflung, 
worldwide activities of the Department of Defense do not become available in 
sufficient time after the close of business in April (the 10th month) to establish an 
accurate limitation for the month of May and such information is frequently not 
available until a portion of the month of June has elapsed. 

The proposed amendment would appear to achieve the intent of the Congress 
as set forth in section 635 of the House bill. It would be administratively feasible 
since the exact limitation would be known as soon as the act becomes effective 
It would assure the Congress of effective control of obligations during the last 
2 months of the fiscal year. It is very similar to the present provision since 10 
percent of the appropriations during each of the last 2 months is equivalent to 
125 percent of the monthly average of the first 10 months assuming that the 
balance of the appropriation (80 percent) would be obligated. 


MONTHLY RATE OF OBLIGATION 


Mr. Gartock. Section 635 was inserted in the bill for the first 
time last year and provides that not more than 125 percent of the 
first 10 months average monthly rate of obligation shall be obligated 
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in the last 2 months. We find after trying to apply that the largest 
difficulty is that those last 2 months are gone before we know for sure 
what was obligated in the first 10 months. Understand we are not 
appealing from the intent of Congress in avoiding a large lumping of 
the obligations into the last month, but we have submitted what we 
consider alternate language which would specify the amount to be 
obligated in the last 2 months. We would thus know as soon as the 
bill passes just what our limitation was for that month and could 
conduct our operations accordingly. It is too late if we find out on 
the 29th of June. 

Senator Fercuson. You propose 20 percent? 

Mr. Gartock. We propose 20 percent. 

Senator Fercuson. I discovered in inquiring as to the amount let 
to contractors this June that it was cut down considerably because of 
the former provision. 

Mr. Gar.tock. Because of the former provision and certain action 
of the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Fercuson. If we can keep an even flow, it is much better 
than a pyramiding. 

Mr. Gartock. That is right. Our only intent in submitting the 
substitute section was to continue the same intent, but to give us 
something a little more workable. I present it for your consideration. 


FOREIGN CURRENCIES OR CREDITS 


Senator Frerauson. Now, on section 637, there is a proposal: 

Foreign currencies or credits owed or to be owed by the United States shall be 
used to carry out the purpose of this Act, but only after reimbursement is made 
therefor to the Treasury from funds appropriated to carry out such purposes: 
Provided, That such currencies or credits are authorized to be made available for 
the use withovt reimbursement to the Treasury for liquidation or obligation 
legally incurred against such currency prior to July 1, 1953. 

Mr. Gartock. Senator, I believe that the inclusion of the pro- 
vision you just read in our bill might well cost us as much as a billion 
dollars. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you know the purpose of the amendment 
was to apply budgetary controls to foreign currencies and credits 
owed to and owned by the United States as concerned with the 
Department of Defense appropriation act? 

Mr. Garuock. I understand the intent, and we have no quarrel 
with the intent of bringing the foreign credits and goods and services 
under control that are available to us. We think we can do it and 
are doing it in a way that will work to the benefit of the United States 
substantially more than under the proposal you have just read. 
Section 637 as written by the House does not authorize us to use cash; 
we have to deposit in the Treasury of the United States the equivalent 
dollar values of any currency received. We have already so instructed 
the departments, and they have sent out instructions worldwide to 
establish suspense accounts for the cash being received during this 
month of July so it can be deposited in the Treasury. But it is this 
goods and services that causes the trouble. We do not get cash in 
Germany. We get a ton of coal or we get services of someone to 
sweep out the building. A good bit of that type operation is con- 
ducted. 

We had $233 million in the budget because of the decisions in the 
executive branch that dollars were to be deposited to the Treasury as 
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we got these goods and services. The only difficulty is that these 
goods and services come to us through a tripartite agreement. If we 
do not accept them, the British and French take them. It does not 
make a bit of difference to the Germans. They are going to put up a 
given amount anyway. Within that total amount we get some re- 
lating to the mandatory occupation costs which we have never paid 
for, and which I do not think should be in our budget; for example, 
the operation of certain courts which has nothing to do with the opera- 
tion of our service. If we were not carrying out the occupation, we 
would not be involved with them. So they should not be in our budget 
one way or another. 


BERLIN OCCUPATION COSTS 


In addition, there are costs in connection with our occupation in 
Berlin which are substantial and are in addition to anything that we 
would have in our own account. 

As the proposal now stands, Senator, the pressure is on us to get 
the maximum amount of goods and services free that we can because 
we can use them. The money has been taken out. We either get 
them free or we do not have them. 

Senator Fercuson. Do we now know how much you do get free? 
How do we account for that? You come in and indicate to us first 
that you are not going to get anything free. Now if you get it free 
without cost, how are we going to-know about it so we can deduct 
that amount from your budget? 

Mr. Garuock. In the detailed presentation of the budget as it 
came up here in May, the Departments accounted project by project 
for the goods and services they knew they were going to receive. It 
was heard and reviewed in the subcommittees in the House. I am 
not familiar with what was done here. In the House we went through 
those project by project and identified that in each such project 
we expect to get a certain amount of goods and services or yen as the 
case may be. The yen contributions constitute the largest amount 
of cash we receive. 

The House cut out the dollar equivalent of the goods and services 
that were included in that budget. That is where they took the $233 
million. Since the Congress passed the resolution which imcorporated 
that section, we have done three things. The services have notified 
their agencies worldwide to set up suspense accounts into which any 
cash received is to be deposited. The Secretary of Defense has 
notified them that from these accounts they should be prepared to 
make prompt payment to the Treasury. The third thing we notified 
them is that when they came in for a portion of their funds for fiscal 
year 1954, they are to have a budgetary accounting of all the goods 
and services they expect to get. 

These will be reviewed along with the dollars, and if there are more 
goods and services than we anticipate, I guarantee there will be less 
dollars requested. 


CONFERENCE WITH BUDGET DIRECTOR 


Senator Ferauson. What does the Budget Director say about this? 
Mr. Gartock. In a conference with the Budget Director, some time 
ago I thought we came into substantial agreement; his main interest 
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seemed to be in the control of currency and counterpart funds. The 
official budget position at the moment is contrary. 

Senator Frercuson. I understood it had been along the line of 
paying it so they would have budgetary control. 

Mr. Gartocx. Senator, I would like to know if any of the depart- 
ments agree with this next statement. If we go back to the provi- 
sion of 1415, it will in my opinion cost us substantial amounts, because 
there is no incentive down at the lower echelons where the negotia- 
tions are carried on to get these free goods and services, since they 
will have the dollars available under that other system. They can 
either pay the dollars or try to negotiate to get it free. I would not 
want to claim that our people are so interested in balancing the 
Federal budget that they will try to get all that they can possibly 
squee:e out. On the other hand, if there is no other source of getting 
the goods or services, they certainly will put the pressure on to get 


all they can. Mr. White? 
REPLACEMENT OF GERMAN NATIONALS 


Mr. Wuire. I think the biggest point on this is this fact: Take 
Germany, for example, in the original estimate that we had made, 
we had about $30 million in it. The net result of that would have 
been that we have had to remove about 9,000 German nationals and 
replace those German nationals with 9,000 Air Force troops in Ger- 
many in order to live within the wording that you read to us. As 
Mr. Garlock said before, I went into this quite a bit at the beginning, 
and as I understand it, the German Government gives to the three 
governments, the French, British, and American Governments, the 
services and sets up a certain amount in their budget. It is divided 
up among the three services. The net result is if we do not use our 
share, it does not return to the German Government. It is just 
added to the French and English. So in effect what we are doing is 
handing money to other governments and penalizing our own Gov- 
ernment. Let me put it this way. We are giving assets of the 
United States away. 

Mr. Gartock. It is a proposal, Senator, that on the face of it sounds 
perfectly reasonable. You have to deposit funds to get the service. 
[t just happens that in our opinion it will not work out that way, be- 
cause if you give the man the dollars, and if that section is substituted 
in its present form and, as presently interpreted, I think you would have 
to add about $750 million to our budget. If you add that, and the 
command has the money, there is no incentive for them to get the 
free services. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCY 


General Moore. I want to point out, Mr. Chairman, that under 
the provisions as passed by the House, we cannot use, without deposit- 
ing in the Treasury dollars, 1 single cent’s worth of foreign currencies 
owned by or owed to the U nited States. That goes for the anticipated 
$155 million that Japan will give us in yen. We cannot spend 1 
nickel’s worth of that $155 million worth of yen even with this provi- 
sion, without depositing a like amount to the Treasury of the United 
States. 
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Senator Fercuson. What do you get the yen for? 

General Moore. We get them in lieu of what Japan used to furnish 
as occupation costs. After the treaty with Japan, we made an agree- 
ment with Japan, whereby they agreed to help support our forces 
there to the extent of $155 million worth of yen annually which they 
would make available to us. We have in this budget $155 million 
for the purpose of depositing it to the credit of misce sllaneous receipts 
as fast as we use this $155 million worth of yen. 

This does not permit us to accept yen without deposit, but we may 
accept real property and the use of airfields. Incidentally, it has 
never been contended by the Bureau of the Budget or anybody else 
that we would seek funds to deposit to the credit of miscellaneous 
receipts for the use of airfields and other real property which we use 
in Germany and Japan. But in addition to the real property, we 
have services and commodities which they furnish us without charge. 
The House provision permits us to accept them without depositing 
any money in miscellaneous receipts. The $233 million which was 
put in initially for such deposit as fast as we accepted these goods 
and services has been taken from each respective appropriation by 
the House when they permitted the insertion of this language and 
passed it, 

Mr. Garuock. One of the problems, sir, is that we made this 
estimate originally on the basis that we were going to have the con- 
tractual signed last July. Every day we run without the contract 
being signed we get more deutschemarks and we also have more 
expenses. 

Senator Ferauson. As I understand Senator Byrd’s proposal, 
was for services that you buy, rather than your gifts. 

Mr. Gartock. We do not buy services in Germany except with 
dollars, and they are in the budget. The services that the deutsche- 
marks relate to are given to us. The German Government sets up 
this amount of deutschemarks that is available to provide for goods 
and services to the French, British, and Americans every month, 
and we can requisition goods and services for that amount. The 
German Government keeps the books and makes the payments and 
we never get the money. 

Senator Fercuson. The amendment reads as follows: 

Use foreign currency or credit, foreign currencies or credits owed to or owned 
by the United States shall be used to carry out the purposes of this Act, but only 
after reimbursement is made therefor to the Treasury from funds appropriated 
to carry out such purposes: Provided, That such currencies or credits are author- 
ized to be made available for us without reimbursement to the Treasury for 
liquidation of obligations legally incurred against such currencies prior to July 1, 
1953. 

General Moore. Mr. Chairman, so much of that as pertains to 
currencies is covered by other provisions of law. As I stated, we 
cannot use 1 nickel’s worth of any foreign currencies owned by or 
owed to the United States without depositing a like amount to mis- 
cellaneous receipts. With regard to the words “and credits,”’ if they 
mean the acceptance of what the House permitted us to accept 
“services and commodities,’ which are furnished m kind without 
any money going between the United States and Germany, it is 
important to note that that is what the House permitted us to accept 
without putting money in the appropriation for us to deposit back 
to miscellaneous receipts. 
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Mr. Gartock. That is our problem. ‘Credits’ rightly or wrongly, 
is being interpreted by some to mean all these other thing We do 
not think we should do it that way, and we do not think we can do it 
that way. 

COUNTERPART FUNDS 


Senator FerGuson. Do you get any counterpart funds? 

Mr. Gartock. Under existing provisions of law, we will have to 
deposit dollars for counterpart funds every time we get cash 

Senator Frreuson. If you get counterpart funds you have to 
deposit now? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(Mr. Garuock. So far as I am concerned and the Department is 
concerned, the discussion about what the interpretation is is strictly 
academic, because when the apportionment goes through the hands 
of the Director of the Budgei, he makes the apportionment. But 
until we get the change, we are like the man in jail. 

Senator Ferauson. They cannot put you there, but you are there. 

Mr. Garuock. That is right. 

Mr. Wurre. Actually, what they have there is what you say is the 
intent, and you would come out exactly with what Mr. Garlock says 
if you took the House provision. 

Mr. Garuock. Section 637 clarifies it so there can be no misinter- 
pretation any place in the executive branch. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


STATE DEPARTMENT'S ALLOWANCES FOR SHIPPING GOODS 


Senator Fercuson. Going back to the record at the place where 
we were talking about the State Department’s allowances for shipping 
goods, I want to place in the record a quote from Public Law 600, 
79th Congress, chapter 744, 2d session, H. R. 6533. This applies 
to FBI and some other Government employees: ‘Not to exceed 7,000 
pounds if uncrated or 8,750 pounds if crated, or the equivalent thereof 
when transportation charges are based on cubic measurements.” 

Mr. Gartockx. May I comment on that, as a civilian employee, 
and I believe it would apply to me, too. I think the basic difference 
is that if a civilian emplovee moves, it is of his own choice. He is not 
subject to being moved without his concurrence every 2 or 3 years, and 
that is not the: regular pattern of his employment. 

Senator Fercuson. That is what we object to, that is, this moving 
every 2 or 3 years. We are trying to keep you put a little more. 

Mr. Gartock. You cannot keep the officers put enough to eliminate 
the hardship of this provision without simply stopping rotation and 
sending someone overseas to spend a great part of his life there. 
That would not be to the adyantage of the service. 

Senator, I think the important difference is that with rare exception 
the civilian employee moves because he is willing to or because he 
wants to. Military personnel move under orders. 

Senator Fercuson. You have the same rules for rotation to hard- 
ship posts as you have in Paris? 

Mr. Gartock. I would like to have the services speak as to what 
the rules are. 
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Senator Ferguson. Do you have the same rotation? 

Mr. Garuock. No, sir. 

General Powe... The rotation system is based on tours of duty 
wherein the person who suffers the greatest hardship by reason of 
climate or service conditions will serve the shortest period of time. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you consider an assignment to Paris a 
hardship possibly? 

General PowEe.u. Expensewise, yes, sir, it is. 

Senator Fercuson. Yes, but otherwise. 

General Powe... I personally would not desire to be stationed 
there if the question is personal. 

Senator Fercuson. You know some posts they claim because of 
climate and so forth are considered a hardship. I am talking about 
foreign service. 

General Powx ut. Yes, sir. In general the hardship posts in Alaska, 
for example, before Korea our tour was 18 months. 

Senator Fercuson. What is your tour in France? 

General Power... Right now it is 3 years. Since the war in Korea 
has started, we extended it to 3%. 

Senator Fercuson. So you can take care of some of this moving. 

General Powe... Yes, sir. In many cases we keep the people for 
4 years. But, Mr. Chairman, we have short-term people who the 
law requires us to bring home and release from the service. 

Senator Frercuson., You should not get those fellows over there. 
That is another complaint we have. You send them over when you 
should know their service is to expire. 

Mr. Gariock. That is a mistake we made. But I do not think 
that the result of that should be that the man has to pay the freight 
on his furniture. 

Senator Ferauson. You see, sometimes you have to apply some- 
thing to force the services to do the job. 

Now, your officers will get busy then and try to cut down so we can 
relieve this strict restriction. 


NINE-THOUSAND-POUND RESTRICTION 


Mr. Garuock. No, sir. With the 9,000 pounds, no matter what 
kind of rotation system you have, every time an officer moves with 
more than 9,000 pounds, whether it is 6 months or once in 4 years, 
he is paying a premium that we do not think he should. 

Senator Ferauson. That is an incentive for him and all the officers 
not to move him so much. 

Mr. Wuire. It is not his choice, Senator. 

Mr. Garuock. The individual officer is a bit remote from the 
assignment officer. 

Senator Fereuson. Do you think we should apply this just to the 
assignment officer? 

Mr. Garuock. I think that might well be. At least once in 2 or 
3 years he ought to be able to move once at 14,000 pounds. That will 
put the pressure on them not to move every 6 months. 

Senator Ferauson. We are trying to work out something here to 
help. I got a letter here today to show that if you do put a little 
pressure on, it works. This applies to cables and so forth: 
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We have made cable traffic economies of over 30 percent to produce $10,000 
a month. 

That shows what can be done when you get somebody to concentrate 
on trying to economize. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator FrerGuson. I think mostly this has to be done adminis- 
tratively. I do not like to apply restrictions to compel people to do 
things. I will tell you frankly I do not. But some times we are faced 
with something that to accomplish what we are trying to accomplish, 
we have to harm somebody and that is not a good thing. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Ferauson. I think much more money can be saved by 
administration and you will please your officers more because they 
must feel the effect of this mov ing ¢ all the time. It is on their children 
and their wives and families and all if we can get something to stop 
the shifting. 

Mr. Gartock. We appreciate your assistance. 

Senator Ferauson. We are trying to save the taxpayers money 
and that would help the officer. 


OFFICER TRANSFER CASE CITED 


Mr. Wuire. I have one example to give you. I have an officer 
working for me who under the law has to leave next February. He has 
four children. He isacolonel. I have been in his house and I would 
say that he lives, very, very reasonably. He, out of his pocket, is 
going to have to pay quite a bit of money when by law he has to be 
moved out of Washington to move his furniture. Before | came down 
here, I had a lot of friends who were in the services. I think the 
biggest kick that most of them had was this furniture-moving thing. 
They felt, and I think rightly, that their pay was not going up along 
with everything else, and this benefit was taking money out of their 
pocket, and actually in effect reducing their pay. 

Senator Fereuson. It is an expensive thing to move. Everybody 
who moves knows that. It is not only transportation costs. Three 
moves are as good as a fire. 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuire. Without this restriction we are trying to keep it down 
because even if you pay for all the moving, the officer is still out of 
pocket. Even leaving this out, I know a lieutenant colonel who said 
the last move he made cost him $2,500 from the money he lost selling 
the house in the place he left, and the house he bought here in Wash- 
ington. 

Senator Ferauson. Is it not true that if we exercised some care in 
the shifting of these men they would be better satisfied? 

Mr. Wuire. Everybody in the services would. 

Mr. Gartock. The way it is written now, no matter how much 
care we exercise, the man who moves is still penalized. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The next reclama follows: ) 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
(P. 52, line 1 
(House hearings, p. 701 
The Department of Defense requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
Page 52, line 1, strike out ‘‘forty-five’’ and insert in lieu thereof “‘eighty”’ 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The effect of this amendment would be to authorize the Secretary of Defense 
to employ in grades GS-16, 17, and 18, 80 additional persons over and above 
existing permanent authority now available to the Department of Defense. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


As previously stated by the Secretary of Defense, “One of the problems which 
gives me great concern as Secretary of Defense is our ability to attract and retai: 
the caliber of civilian personnel required for the effective administration of the 
Department of Defense. This is particular true with respect to our key positions, 
which demand the highest talents and abilities if we are to do our job in the most 
economical and efficient manner.”’ 

The total number of such positions now authorized for the Department of 
Defense (taking into consideration the effect of the enactment of section 638 
into law) is 165. This total consists of 95 positions authorized under provisions 
of permanent law, 25 positions allocated to the Department of Defense under the 
Defense Production Ket, and 45 temporary positions authorized under section 
638 of H. R. 5969. There is no assurance of the continued availability to the 
Department of Defense of the positions allocated by the President under the 
Defense Production Act, and while the needs of the Department of Defense are 
greatly in excess of the 165 limit imposed under section 638, it is believed that if 
the 80 temporary positions resulting from the requested amendment are made 
available directly to the Department of Defense, such enactment would relieve 
the most critical needs in this field. It should be noted that this amendment 
would, in the event the positions available under the Defense Production Act 
are withdrawn, provide a net increase of 45 over the number of positions available 
to the Department of Defense during fiscal year 1953. 


PROPOSED ALTERNATE AMENDMENT 
Page 52, line 1, strike out ‘‘forty-five’’ and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘fifty-five’’ 
EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


This amendment would accomplish what it is believed was intended by section 
638. 
JUSTIFICATION FOR PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Assuming that the House action contemplated retention of all permanent 
authority for such grades and a continuation of the positions allotted under the 
Defense Production Act, plus 45 new additional temporary positions, the Depart- 
ment of Defense would then be authorized a total of only 165 grades, whereas it 
seems clear that what was intended was to permit a total of 175 such grades in 
the Department of Defense. This amendment, by adding 10 of these greatly 
needed positions would merely bring the numbers of these grades authorized in 
the Department of Defense to the limit provided in section 638. 


PROVISION FOR ADDITIONAL GRADES 


Mr. Garuock. The top of page 52, line 1, makes provision for 
additional grades GS-16, 17, and 18 for the Department of Defense. 
The language there is very complicated. The House provided for 45 
temporary positions in addition to those otherwise authorized by law, 
and limited us to a total of 175. We can only assume they thought 
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ve were going to continue to keep our 25 that we now have authorized 
in the DPA Act, because it takes those 25 plus what we have to equal 
175. Within the last few days the DPA bill was passed. We do not 
know precisely what activities are covered under that revised act, nor 
which of our jobs the Civil Service Commission will determine as 
being covered by that act. So what we are requesting here is that we 
bring all of the authority together in this one place, and forget about 
any from the DPA Act. If the 45 were changed to 80, that would 
give us 69 that we now have from the basic law plus 26 which were 
provided in appropriation bill about 3 or 4 years ago making a total 
of 95 plus the 80 we are asking for here, which would bring us to a 
crand total of 175 as indicated on lines 1 and 6 of page 52. 

So we are not asking for an increase over the number that the 
House approved. We are simply asking that it be consolidated. 

Senator Ferauson. In one act. 

Mr. Garuock. That is right. Mr. Wilson feels that this will ac- 
tually give him only 45 additional positions of this grade for the entire 
Department, including Army, Navy, and Air Force. We think that 
is the absolute minimum. The request contained a total of 215. 
While we have not appealed from the 175 limitation set by the House, 
if the Senate in its wisdom should decide that 215 we originally asked 
for was a better approach to the problem, Senator, | am sure the 
Secretary would be happy about it. 

Senator Fercuson. We will submit that to the committee. 

(The next reclama follows: ) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
(P. 52, line 14 
The Department of Defense requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 52, line 14, after the word ‘‘possessions”’ insert the following: ‘‘, except 
Alaska 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment will permit the continued payment of cost-of-living 
allowances in Alaska. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The language of this section would apparently include military personnel and 
thereby in some respect circumvent the intent of the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949. Overseas station per diem allowances are authorized for the purpose of 
defraying the average excess cost-of-living, if any, for members of the uniformed 
services and their dependents on duty at places outside of the continental limits 
of the United States. In determining the excess cost-of-living overseas, the aver- 
age cost-of-living of a member and his dependents overseas is compared with the 
average cost-of-living of a similor member and his dependents on duty in the 
United States. If an excess cost is indicated for any place outside of the United 
States, that excess is payable to the member in the form of overseas station per 
diem allowances. It is pointed out that only the excess and not the total cost of 
subsistence and quarters are defrayed by station allowances. These overseas 
station per diem allowances are added to the basic quarters or subsistence allow- 
ance in order to arrive at the total sllowance 

For example, the services have officers and enlisted men of great experience in 
Alaska, who would be deprived of this cost-of-living allowance by this sectior 
without the above proviso. Bush pilots who have received commissions and who 
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are extremely well qualified in Arctic operations would be deprived of the allow 
ance which permits their pay to compare in purchasing power to the pay of a 
similar officer in the United States. Valuable military personnel will be lost if 
the overseas station per diem allowance is eliminated for these individuals. 

We are particularly concerned about the effects of this provision on civilia 
personnel in Alaska. It is a known fact that prices for rent, food, clothing, and 
services are decidely higher in Alaska than in communities in the United States 
for which statistics are available. One indication of the extent of these costs is the 
prevailing wages paid by private industry. In May 1953 the Army-Air For 
Wage Board conducted a locality wage survey in Anchorage and Fairbanks 
This survey covered both white-collar and blue-collar type positions and t} 
results demonstrated without question that prevailing wages in Alaska for bot! 
categories are decidedly more than 25 percent above the rates for similar wor 
throughout the United States. The suggested proviso would permit the continue 
use of the cost-of-living allowance so as to bring Government rat°s of pay for 
Classification Act positions more in line with those of private industry in such a 
high pay and high living cost area. 

Department of Defense employment figures in Alaska are as follows: 


Employees 


under en 
ploymer t 
agreement 
(recruite 
from the 
United } 


Local hire | Total 


Army 963 
Navy — 553 
Air Force . 950 


Total 


Of the total of 4,515 local hires, approximately 60 percent are considered to be 
residents of the continental United States but applied for employment after 
arrival in Alaska. Of the remaining 40 percent, or 1,806, approximately half, 
or 903, are in positions subject to the Classification Act and will be adversel) 
affected by loss of the currently authorized cost-of-living allowance. Complet« 
elimination of the cost-of-living allowance in Alaska may well result in the loss of 
a substantial number of these employees and necessitate replacing them by re- 
cruiting from the United States. It would also hamper to a considerable extent 
our future efforts to recruit personnel locally in Alaska, and force more recruitment 
from the United States. In addition to the fact that employees recruited fron 
the United States would receive the cost-of-living differential, it would cost ar 
estimated $700 per employee to recruit and transport them to their post of duty 
There would also be the cost of returning such persons to the United States upo! 
completion of the tour of duty in Alaska. 

There is need for legislation which would clarify the entire question of pay 
fixing and the determination of appropriate allowances in Territories and posses- 
sions. The Department of Defense in response to a request from the chairmar 
of the Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization of the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, is preparing legislative suggestions to accomplish this. 

Under the wording of the continuing resolution (Public Law 91) doubt exists as 
to whether section 640 of H. R. 5969 is applicable only to the Department of 
Defense or to all agencies and departments of the Government during the effective 
period of Public Law 91. The matter has been submitted to the Comptroller 
General for decision. In the event that it is decided that section 640 is only 
applicable to Department of Defense personnel during such period, the effect will 
be to deprive only Department of Defense personnel of the differential. This 
would result in unwarranted discrimination against Department of Defense 
employees when they are employed in the same locality as personnel of other 
departments. 


Mr. Gartock. The next section we appeal on is page 52, line 14. 
This section 640 restricts payments to residents of Territories or 
possessions. We are asking that after the word “possessions” you 


sé 


insert ‘except Alaska.’’ I believe the committee heard at length 
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from the delegates yesterday. We believe that Alaska is a very 
special problem so far as living costs are concerned, and that at least 
in Alaska we should have an exception. 

Senator Ferauson. What about Guam? Is that a Territory or 


trust? It is a Territory, so this language would cover it. 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, but we do not have any problem there. 

Senator Ferauson. What about Panama? 

Mr. Gartock. The Comptroller General is expected to rule on the 
effect of this section today or tomorrow and he has been asked among 
other things as to the effect on employees in Panama. We will submit 
a copy of the ruling as soon as it is available. 

General Powrti. The Canal Zone is covered by separate language. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


CoMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 
Washington 25, July 10, 1953 
The honorable the SecRETARY OF DEFENSE 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: Reference is made to letter of July 3, 1953, from the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, presenting several questions concerning the appli- 
cation and effect of section 640 of H. R. 5969 as passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on July 2, 1953, and given legal effect by virtue of section 1 (ec) of 
Public Law 91, approved June 30, 1953. 

Section 640 of H. R. 5969 is as follows: 

“Sec. 640. No part of the funds appropriated in this or any other act shall be 
available for the payment to any United States citizen resident in one of its 
Territories or possessions, of any station, subsistence, quarters, or other foreign 
duty allowances over and above the authorized pay and allowances for comparable 
grade or rating in the continental United States unless such person is serving 
outside the Territory or possession in which he is resident.”’ 

Public Law 91 provides temporary appropriations for various departments and 
agencies of the Government for the fiscal year 1954 which are to remain available 
until ‘‘(a) enactment into law of an appropriation for any project or activity 
provided for herein, or (b) enactment of the applicable appropriation act by both 
Houses without any provision for such project or activity, or (c) July 31, 1953, 
whichever first occurs.’ In view thereof this decision is to be regarded as appli- 
cable only so long as the present provisions of Public Law 91 remain in effect. 

The various subsections of section 1 of Public Law 91 set forth the extent, 
manner, and conditions under which moneys made available by Public Law 91 
may be expended by each of the various departments and agencies included 
therein. For instance, certain of the departments and agencies may continue 
projects and activities upon the basis of the lower of the amounts provided in 
applicable 1954 appropriation acts as passed by the House or Senate, respectively, 
whereas, in the case of certain other agencies, operations are authorized to be 
continued at current rates (fiscal year 1953 rates) or the rates provided in 1954 
budget estimates or under the amounts specified in Public Law 91, whichever is 
lowest. 

With respect to continued operations of the Department of Defense, section 
1 (ec) of Public Law 91 provides: 

‘“‘(e) Such amounts, real property (and the use thereof), commodities and 
services, as may be necessary for continuing projects or activities which were 
conducted in the fiscal year 1953 and for which appropriations, funds, or other 
authority would be made available in the Department of Defense Appropriation 
Act, 1954 (H. R. 5969), to the extent and in the manner which would be provided 
for by said H. R. 5969 as that bill was reported to the House on June 27, 1953.” 

The various subsections of section 1 of Public Law 91 are mutually exclusive, 
and since subsection (c) thereof incorporating into law section 640 of the ee 
ment of Defense Appropriation Act, 1954 (H. R. 5969), as reported to the House 
on June 27, 1953, is applicable only to the defense establishment, the restrictions 
in the said section 640 against the payment of foreign duty allowances to citizens 
resident in territories or possessions is applicable at this time only to personnel 
paid from funds provided for in the Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 
1954. Your first question is answered accordingly. 

With respect to vour second question, nameiy, what application section 640 
has to employees of the Department of Defense in the Panama Canal Zone, 
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there for consideration—as noted in your letter—section 615 of H. R. 5969 
follows: 

* * all citizens of Panama and the United States rendering skilled, te 
nical, clerical, administrative, executive, or supervisory service on the Cana 
Zone under the terms of this act * * * (b) may receive as compensation equa 
rates of pay based upon rates paid for similar employment in the continenta 
United States plus 25 per centum; * * *.’’ 

That provision is inconsistent with section 640 of H. R. 5969. However 
since it is a special or limited provision with respect to the class of persons covered 
thereby—as distinguished from the more general provision appearing in secti»: 
640—there may be applied the generally accepted rule of statutory constructio 
to the effect that where a general and special provision in the same or different 
statutes are in apparent conflict, the special provision qualifies the general pr> 
vision and supplies an exception thereto. To rule otherwise virtually would 
nullify the expressed intention of the Congress as set forth in section 615 of t 
act Accordingly, it reasonably may be concluded that the limitations contains 
in section 640 are not applicable to employees paid from funds enumerated ji: 
the Department of Defense Appropriation Act of 1954 (H. R. 5969) who ar 
stationed in the Canal Zone. 

The further question presented in connection with employees of the Department 
of Defense in the Canal Zone is whether they may be paid the 25-percent 
differential authorized under section 615 of H. R. 5969 as reported to the Hous 
on June 27, 1953, or are limited to a 10-percent differential in accordance wit! 
H. R. 5376 (Civil Functions Appropriation Act, 1954) as passed by the House of 
Representatives on May 27, 1953. The answer to that question would seem to 
depend upon whether such employees are paid from funds provided in the Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriation Act, 1954 (H. R. 5969), or in the Civil Functions 
Appropriation Act, 1954 (H. R. 5376) It is noted that the latter act is enumer- 
ated in section 1 (a) of Public Law 91 which provides ‘‘That in any case where 
the amount which would be made available or the authority which would be 
granted under such act as passed by the House is different from that which would 
be made available or granted under such act as passed by the Senate, the pertinent 
project or activity shall be carried out under the lesser amount or the more restric- 
tive authority.’ Accordingly, employees of the Defense Establishment st«tioned 
in the Canal Zone who are paid from funds enumerated in the Civil Functions 
Appropriation Act, 1954, are limited to a 10-percent differential while employees 
paid from funds enumerated in H. R. 5969 may, under section 615 thereof, receive 
a 25-percent differential. 

The meaning and scope of the term, “resident in one of its Territories or 
possessions,’ appearing in section 640 of H. R. 5969 is not clear. It reasonably 
cannot be determined from the language of the section whether the restriction 
contained therein was intended to apply to all persons residing in the Territory 
or possession at the time of their employment by the United States regardless of 
the nature and tenue of such residence, or whether it was intended to apply only 
to native residents, or whether it was to apply both to native residents and other 
United States citizens permanently residing in the Territory or possession. 
Moresver, there is a little in the legislative history of the act evidencing the 
intention on the part of Congress as to the scope of such term. However, on 
page 21 of House Report No. 680 on H. R. 5969 it is stated that a certain decrease 
in appropriation is recommended upon the ‘‘* * * proposed general provision 
eliminating special allowances for United States citizens resident of Territories 
who become Federal employees in their native territory.’’ In certain areas, for 
example, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, native residents when appointed to 
classified positions under various Government agencies are paid, in addition to 
their basic compensation, a cost of living allowance even though their basic 
compensation itself is greatly in excess of the compensation applicable to similar 
unclassified positions in the area. In such cases the payment of the cost of living 
allowance is not associated with any increase in cost of living incurred by such 
natives incident to their employment and neither is it necessary as an inducement 
to recruitment. 

With that condition in mind, and having regard for the quoted portion of 
House Report No. 680, it reasonable appears that the primary objective sought 
to be accomplished by the restriction contained in section 640 of the Defense 
Appropriation Act, 1954, is to preclude the payment of the additional allowances 
referred to in that section to natives residing in the Territory in which they are 
employed. However, in view of the broad language—resident in one of its 
Territories or possessions—used in the said section, it Would appear that Congress 
also intended to cover certain other citizeas of the United States—in addition to 
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natives—residing in such Territories. In view thereof, and in the absence of any 
indication on the part of Congress as to the exact scope of the prohibition it is 
not unreasonable to conclude that the persons as to whom such restriction is 
directed are citizens whose residence in the Territory or possession is not attri- 
butable to their employment but who were residing in such areas prior to their 
appointments as a matter of choice. In view thereof, this Office will not ob,ect 
to the utilization by the various departments of the criterion established in Exe- 
cutive Order No. 10000, September 16, 1948, as implemented by the applicable 
regulations of the Civil Service Commission governing the payment of territorial 
post differential in determining which employees are subject to the restrictions 
of section 640 of the Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1954 (H. R. 
5969). The concluding question presented in your letter is answered accordingly. 
Sincerely yours, 


EK. L. Fisuer, 
Acting Con ptroller General of the United States 


PERTINENT Excerpt From Executive OrpER 10000, APPROVED SEPTEMBER 16, 
1948 


Sec. 204. Persons eligible to receive Territorial post differential a) In order 
that an employee be eligible to receive a Territorial post differential under 
this part, (1) he shall be a citizen or national of the United States, (2) his residence 
in the place to which the Territorial post differential applies, at the time of receipt 
thereof, shall be fairly attributable to his employment by the United States, and 
(3) his residence at such place over an appropriate prior period of time must not 
be fairly attributable to reasons other than employment by the United States or 
by United States firms, interests, or organizations. 

(b) Subject to the provisions of section 204 (a) hereof, the classes of persons 
eligible to receive the Territorial post differentials fixed pursuant to section 202 
hereof shall include: 

(1) Persons recruited or transferred outside the area concerned 

(2) Persons employed in the area concerned but (a) who were originally re- 
cruited from outside such area and have been in substantially continuous employ- 
ment by other Federal agencies, contractors of Federal agencies, or international 
organizations in which the United States Government participates, and whose 
conditions of employment provide for their return transportation to places outside 
the area concerned, or (b) who were at the time of employment temporarily 
present in the area concerned for purposes of travel or formal study and main- 
tained residence outside such area during the period so present 

(3) Persons who are not normally residents of the area concerned and who are 
discharged from the military service of the United States in such area to accept 
employment therein with an agency of the Federal Government. * * * 


Senator Frrauson. Is there anything else? 
(Discussion off the record.) 


EFFECT OF SECTION 640 


Admiral CLexton. Mr. Chairman, we have a dispatch from the 
Commander in Hawaii who points out that he believes section 640 
in present form is particularly undesirable in that it is discriminatory 
in application with consequent deteriment to morale. It creates 
situations in which many ineligible employees in higher positions 
receive less pay than eligible subordinates. It implies that local 
residents should be content with lower standard of living than main- 
land residents locally domiciled. It violates the basic principles of 
equal pay for equal work. 

Senator Fercuson. There is one way to cure that. Pay them all 
the same whether they are working here or there and pay no attention 
to residents. 

Mr. Gartock. We think at least in Alaska we do need this pro- 
vision. 
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Senator FerGcuson. Yes, I understand what you had in mind there 
(The next reclama follows: ) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
(P. 52, line 19) 
(House hearings, none) 


The Department of Defense requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
Page »2, line 19, delete: 
“Sec. 641. No part of any appropriation contained in this Act shall be used for 
the payment of tuition or expenses for off-duty training of officers.” 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The effect of this amendment is to restore the authorization for payment of 
tuition and expenses for off-duty training of officers. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


It is interpreted that this restriction will prohibit the expenditure of funds for 
officers enrolled in United States Armed Forces Institute as well as other off-duty 
training for officers. Information concerning the enrollment of Armed Force 
personnel in USAFI shows that in all services there are 27,000 officers and 312,000 
enlisted men enrolled. Most of these are college men. To eliminate the enroll- 
ment of officers would deny them trainiag which they are seeking in off-duty 
hours and which contributes immeasurably to their overall proficiency. 

This restriction will have a highly detrimental effect in programs directed toward 
self-improvement of officers in the Armed Forces. It would preclude the enroll 
ment of officers in correspondence courses in various professional and technical 
subjects, into the development of which much time and effort has been directed, 
both through the various correspondence schools and at the War College. This 
would also prohibit reserve officers from enrolling in correspondence courses, which 
is vital to the reserve program. 

Colleges and universities in the United States have been cooperating in making 
college courses available in the evening at military installations both in the 
United States and overseas. Off-campus education must be financially self- 
supporting. This requires a certain minimum enrollment per class. The vast 
majority of colleges and universities, with both officer and enlisted personnel 
participating in the programs, are just meeting these minimums. If the number 
of officers who make up approximately 40 percent of the total enrollment is 
decreased by any substantial number, then the programs will be curtailed wit! 
the result that enlisted personnel are also denied the opportunity for such 
education 

From a personnel management standpoint it is not considered a good principle 
to deny to officers the same opportunity for self improvement that is offered to 
the enlisted man. The Armed Forces has increasing requirements for training at 
graduate level in the fields of engineering, natural sciences, management, educa- 
tion, psychology, international relations, and nuclear sciences which require a 
baccalaureate degree to be considered for such training. The officers who do not 
yossess the baccalaureate degree will not be eligible for such advanced training. 
The off-duty college level educational program provides a means for officers to 
become educationally eligible for this advanced study. 

The small amount of money involved in such ass‘stance pays big dividends in 
the form of educational qualifications, increased efficiency, and high morale. 


EXPENSES FOR OFF-DUTY TRAINING OF OFFICERS 


Mr. Gartock. Next section is page 52, line 19, section 641. The 
services will speak to this, Senator. 

General Powretu. General Hartness from the Defense staff will 
speak on this. 

General Hartrness. This particular section which reads: 
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No part of any appropriation contained in this Act shall be used for payme 
f tuition or expenses for off-duty training of officers— 
we should like to see completely deleted. This provision, as it is 
now interpreted, really has two parts. One has to do with a com- 
plete elimination of any tuition assistance for officers, and two, the 
complete elimination of officers by means of appropriated funds in 
correspondence or extension courses. 

On the first of these, we believe that it is only fair and morally 
right that the officers be given the same treatment that the enlisted 
personnel are given. That, I believe, is in line with many practices 
in big business. We know that 42—and I have the list—business 
concerns which give this type of tuition assistance to employees 
without reference to pay scale or particular rank situation. More- 
over, I think we should consider this factor. We have some 90,000 
in the Army of Reserve officers. At least 10,000 of these are men 
who are Regular Army enlisted men temporarily holding commissioned 
rank. By placi ing one Regular Army enlisted man in the category of 
receiving tuition assistance and eliminating another, although he 
at the time is holding commissioned rank, does not seem to be re ally 
an equitable proposition. So we believe very strongly that the 
tuition assistance program should be continued. 

Senator Fmrauson. Give us an explanation of what this tuition is 
for. Is this place where we discussed the lawyers? 

General Harrnegss. No, sir. 

Mr. Gartock. We did not appeal the House action on lawyers. 

General Hartness. This is off duty training, Senator Ferguson, 
in which the individual enrolls and takes courses to improve his 
education, and also in many instances—in most instances—in an 
effort to lead himself into obtaining a degree. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you control whether or not that will aid 
him in his service? I will give you an example that I have in mind. 
Suppose he is in the military service and is a captain and he is sta- 
tioned in Washington. 

General Hartnuss. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. When he gets out he wants to be a dancing 
teacher, so he takes dancing. Would you pay his tuition? 

General Harrness. That is not included in these courses. 

Senator FerGcuson. That is what I] am getting at. What is included 
in these courses? Is it for the betterment of the military service? 

General Harrnsess. As a better educated individual, yes, sir. 
Many of these courses are vocational, which assist him in the military 
service. 

Senator Ferauson. Then he may go here to American University 
to acquire an A. B. degree. 

General Hartness. He may. 


APPROVED BY INFORMATION AND EDUCATION OFFICER 


Senator Fereuson. Would you pay his tuition? Does he have to 
come and get approval of someone and who approves it? 

General Hartnsss. He has to get approval through military author- 
ities to take the course. 

Senator Fereuson. Who in the service could approve that? 

General Hartness. The information and education officer in his 
unit. 
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Senator Fercuson. Suppose he is a Reserve officer. 

General Harrngss. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. And his term is going to expire a couple of 
years after he gets through. I will tell you frankly I had one example 
of this man going through all these courses and becoming an expert 
then he comes up to the proposition that because of the number in 
the service he cannot be promoted and all his education is a waste 
How are you going to solve that problem? I mean they educated 
him as an expert in several lines. In fact, they changed his course 
He takes these degrees and then he finds that he has to get out. He 
comes to me to try to keep him in so he can render this service that 
the Government paid for. They say, “Well, we have more officers 
than we can put in that service now, and you have to get out. 

General Hartness. That is one situation, as you indicate, Senator, 
but while he was there, the mere fact that he had that education 
improved him. 

Senator Ferauson. If he took these degrees that he told me about, 
I do not think he did any other work. He spent all of his time being 
educated. Then when they finally got him educated they had no 
place for him. 

General Hartness. May I repeat, Senator, this is off-duty educa- 
tion and completely apart from his daily work. It is in the evening, 
it is on Saturdays or Saturday afternoons, when he is off away from 
duty. This has nothing to do with his actual on-duty training. 
This officer you are speaking of, I think, probably went full time to 
school 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 

General Hartness. This provision has nothing to do with that 
This is solely off-duty training in which the officer and the enlisted 
man is seeking to better himself educationally and as a corollary, 
if not directly, improve his capacity as a leader in the armed services 
or when he gets out, to help make him a better citizen. 


APPLICATION TO ENLISTED MEN 


Senator Ferauson. Does this apply to men who are enlisted for 
3 years? 

General Hartness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gartock. This restriction does not. 

Senator Ferauson. If you take a man that has enlisted for 3 
years, would you allow him to take a course in the last year, for 
instance, leading to a college degree with the Government paying 
for it? 

Mr. Gartockx. The Government does not fully pay for it. 

Senator Ferauson. Why should they pay anything? He is not 
going to use it in his employment in the service because he is in his 
last year. 

General Harrness. I think it is the belief of the American people 
that the better educated our people are, the better citizens they are, 
and the better they fit into the Government. Second, we have taken 
that man out of civilian life—for instance, the draftee—and from 
educational tacilities. We offer him these facilities. 

Senator Ferauson. Does this keep him, when he gets back, from 
getting a GI education? 

General Hartness. No, sir. 
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Senator Fercuson. He can then transfer and take something else? 

Mr. Garuock. He has that much accomplished, sir. 

Senator FeEreuson. But he may not be in the same line. 

Mr. Garuock. There is a very important area here in our young 
draftees and our young officers. We are going to have them in service 
for 2 or 3 years. and a large number of them overseas, so I think 
whatever extent we can encourage them to use some of their off-hours 
time for educational purposes, it will substantially reduce other 
problems that we have as a result of off-duty activities 

Senator Fercuson. What is the amount? 

General Hartngess. I would like to call on the services to give the 
amounts. 

Senator Ferauson. I would like to have inserted in the record for 
the last 5 years what has been the amount of these bills, or since the 
war. You say now the way the House puts the language in, it does 
not apply to enlisted men? 

General Hartness. No; the enlisted man gets it, but the officer 
does not. 

Senator Fercuson. What percentage does he get? 

General Hartness. Up to 50 percent in the Army last year. The 
Navy gave nothing. The Air Force gave 75 percent to both officers 
and enlisted men last year. But in the appropriation act of last year 
it was specifically provided that no officer in the Army—and that was 
in the Army portion of the act—could receive any tuition assistance 
That did not apply to the other two services. 


DETERMINATION OF TRAINING 


Senator Ferauson. Who is it that can determine what this man 
can take training in? 

General Hartrness. The information and educational officer and 
the educational adviser with the unit. 

Senator Fercuson. That particular unit. So it may vary from 
time to time. 

General Hartness. That is correct. 

Senator Fercuson. In two different units. 

General Hartness. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Would it not be better if you do it that way 
that there ought to be a regulation governing what they can pay 
tuition for? 

Mr. Garuock. There is an overall control because the course has 
to be originally approved by the Department of the Army, Navy, or 
Air Force for inclusion in the course. So the educational officer can 
only select from the approved courses 

Senator Ferauson. So there is a control 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. A large part of this is correspondence 
work, Senator; anyone that wants to take that ought to be encour- 
aged. It is a hard way to get an education. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you have any objection to limiting it to 
correspondence? 


MARYLAND UNIVERSITY EUROPEAN SCHOOL 


General Hartngss. This tuition assistance, if I may say so, is not 
essentially correspondence. Most of it is local, such as the Univer- 
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sity of Maryland conducts in Europe. There the University o{ 
Maryland provides instructors and professors on the ground why 
conduct classes for which the individual gets credit toward a degre: 
either at the University of Maryland, or if it is transferred to some 
where else, it is accepted for credit, and he gets that credit elsewhere 

Senator Fercuson. What we are really doing then is conductin 
universities in some of these foreign lands. 

General Hartness. That is correct. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General HartNness. We are trying to bridge for them some of this 
2-year hiatus in their educational program. 

Senator Ferauson. You are going to put in what that cost since 
the war for each year. 

General Hartness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gartock. We will do that. 

Senator Ferauson. As far as enlisted and officers are concerned. 

Mr. Garuock. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The following information is supplied as per request of Senator Ferguson in 


connection with the Army troop information and education program. The 
figures given pertain to tuition assistance in the college level program. 


Officers Enlisted men | Total 


Fiseal year oars | 7 ee 
Number of | Cost Number of Cost Number of 


' Cost 
courses ! | courses } courses 


| 

1948 5, 67% $127, 6% 5, 032 $113, 220 10, 704 | $240, 84 
1949 , 8 103, , 062 91, 395 8, 642 | 194, 44 
1950 , BR 177, 36 5, 665 127, 463 13, 548 304, & 
1951 4 197, 5, 647 127, 058 14, 438 324, 85 
1952 7, 173, , 179 184, 028 15, 286 | 343, 93 
1953 3 5, 3% , 413 96, 195 11, 741 96, I 

Total .' 779, 2 34, GOR 739, 359 69, 287 1, 518, 604 
1954 estimate * 9, 144, 8, 400 189, 000 | 18, 000 333, 006 


Mhis figure is number of enrollments, not number of individuals. If 1 individual takes more than | 
course he would be reflected twice in this figure 
2 Represents three-fourths of a year No assistance for officers fiscal year 1953 
§ Estimate is based on 50 percent assistance for officers and 75 percent for enlisted. 


Chis does not include enrollments under Veterans’ Administration assistance 


‘his represents approximately 2,000 officers taking 4 to 5 3-semester-hour courses per year and 3,500 
enlisted men 


Enrollment of Army personnel, commissioned and enlisted, with the University of 
Maryland in the off-duty college program during first term of the summer sessior 
1958, Washington area 


Regular Army officers 
Reserve officers 
Warrant officers 
Regular Army enlisted men 
AUS enlisted men oa 
Total 


Twenty officers reeccived aid from the Veterans’ Administration. 
One enlisted man reccived aid from the Vetcrans’ Administration. 
Thirty-six enlisted men received aid under the off-duty college program. 
aid amounted to $540. 
NOTES 


1. No data as to time remaining in service for the officers is furnished since these 
officers are bearing all the tuition expense of their education. 
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2. The eight Regular Army enlisted men are career soldiers. Therefore, no 
estimate of time remaining on their current enlistments is given since it is pre- 
imed they will reenlist. 
3. It is estimated that the AUS enlisted men have an average of less than 1 vear 


remaining in service. 


Total tuition assistance since program started, Department of the Navy 


Fiseal year 1949 
Officers 
Enlisted 


, ee ae 


Fiseal year 1950 (program discontinued Nov. 30, 1949, for lack of funds) 
Officers 
Enlisted 


Total 


Fiscal year 1951 (commenced program Nov. 13, 1950) 
Officers 
Enlisted 


Total 


Fiseal year 1952: 
Officers 
Enlisted 


Total.__.. 


Fiscal year 1953: 
Officers... 
Enlisted 


Total 


Total 
Officers__. 
Enlisted. 


NotTe.— Program permitted 75 percent of tuition to be paid by the Government up to a maximur 
per course fcr both officers and enlisted personnel through fisc:! years 1949-52. Fiscal year 195 


aid provided officers and only up to 50 percent tuition aid provided for enlisted personnel 


A. Air Force enrollments! and payments for tuition in off-duty classes conducted by 
accredited United States colleges and universities in the United States and overseas 


Enroll- Cost Enroll- 


Year ment men 





Fiscal year 1949: Fiscal year 1952 
Airmen . i a 5,836 | $126 Airmen 
Officers sat 3, 890 S4 Officers 


cs cess “ 9, 726 211, Total 


Fiscal year 1950: Fiscal year 1953 
Airmen ; 3: Airmen 
Officers ___ - ‘ 7 134, 33 Officers 


Total_. 28, § 585, Total 


Fiscal year 1951: Fiscal year 1954 (estimated 
Airmen J ‘ weet 30, 378 | 54, Airmen > 000 780, 000 
sinks ntcttbinnene- SE OF 309, Officers 000 120, 000 


WO cttnccts ---| 50, 773, 7 Total 70, 000 | 1, 300, 000 


1 These are enrollments not individuals. Many individuals enroll in more than 1 course during any 
given year. For fiscal year 1952 and 1953 it is estimated that the number of individuals is one-half of the 
enrollments shown for those years. Reports are made and records kept in terms of enrollments since tuition 


is paid and true volume of program can be ascertained on the basis of enrollments not individuals 
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Course Tuition pa 


Individuals enroliments | by Air Fores 


Airmen 2 $472 
Officers 7 


BOLLING AIR FORCE BASE! 
Airmen 
Officer 


Total 


! Support unit for Headquarters U. 8, Air Force in Pentagon. Airmen live at Bolling 


C. The large Air Force participation in the program is due to the fact that 
57.7 percent of Air Force officers are not college graduates while 61.7 percent 
airmen are high school graduates, but not college graduates. The Air Force ha 
a large number of personnel who are eligible for and need this college work 


PERCENTAGE TAKING TRAINING 


Senator Ferauson. What percentage of the people take advantage 
of this, do you have any idea? 

General Hartness. I would estimate about 1 percent of the officers 
and a very much smaller percentage of enlisted men in the Army 
However, the numbers are about the same. In the Air Force, approx- 
imately 10 percent of the officers and 2.8 percent of the airmen 
(enlisted men) participate. About 60 percent of the total enrollment 
is airmen and 40 percent officers. 

Major Cautrretp. In the Air Force we have about 100,000 peopl 
per vear that take advantage of these college courses and other types 
of off-duty instruction. About 60 percent are airmen, enlisted men, 
and 40 percent officers in the college courses. We find that just as in 
any cross section of American society, we have a certain number of 
individuals who are willing to use their off-duty time after their regular 
day’s work for self-improvement. We feel as one of our generals 
phrased it, if these boys want to spend some time in a classroom 
instead of a barroom, it is a good idea to give them that opportunity 

Regarding your question on correspondence courses, most schools 
limit the amount of credit they will give for correspondence courses 
That is why we find it necessary to invite universities, like Wayne 
University, to the base and offer courses. They send one or two 
instructors to give courses right there, rather than require 50 or 100 
students to travel to the university. They give resident credits to 
those students. 

Senator Frerauson. Is there any restriction to giving this to people 
whose term is about to expire, who will graduate the day they will get 
out of the service? 

Major Cau.rietp. In view of the fact that this is done during off- 
duty time, the fact that the broad academic background which is 
necessary for any type of baccalaureate degree will make the individual 
a more efficient serviceman, or if he gets out a more efficient and effec- 
tive citizen. We have not in the Air Force, I cannot speak for the 
other services, restricted the degree or the work which he may take 
other than to say it must be a bona fide baccalaureate degree. 

Senator Fsrauson. Do you think that the public’s tax dollar when 
they think that they are bringing the man into the service for an 
entirely different purpose is being fairly spent? Do you think the 
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average person is paying this tuition when with his own son going to 
college he is scraping every day to try to get him there? 

Major Cau.rietp. The average man who attends a land-grant 
college, a State university or the great majority of this country, has 
far more aid with his education than we pay. 

Senator Fercuson. Yes; but your same course is being given by 
these same land-grant colleges. You are getting that plus another 
tuition. 

Major CautrieLp. No, sir. The tuition which is charged for the 
off-campus courses is higher than the tuition charged on the campus. 

Senator Feracuson. Why should the taxpayer, when he is scraping 
every day to send his daughter or son to college—when a man is in 
service getting these commissary and all other privileges—be paving 
his tuition unless it is part of the training on the job? I do not think 
the public understands what has been going on with 100,000 men in 
the Air Force who are being educated in colleges and so forth, and 
having special instructors come out and their tuition, or 75 percent 
of it, is being paid. 

PAYMENTS BY INDIVIDUALS 


Major Cau.Lrie._p. The individual also pays the balance of the 
tuition plus the cost of books and registration fees which makes it 
about a 50-50 eee. 

Senator Frrcuson. Is it not an incentive? Is not this another 
subsidy? 

Mr. Gartock. I do not think it is, Senator. 

Senator Fereuson. I am trying tofget the facts here, because the 
House must have thought something about it. 

Mr. Garuock. Yes, sir. I think what we have here, though, is an 
effort by the Department of Defense to bridge part of this gap for 
this large group of young people that we are taking into the military 
at this time. I think a failure to provide something like this would 
cause difficulties that would be more unacceptable than the small 
payment of tuition. 

Senator Ferauson. But what about the taxpayer whose son is 
not in the service or is already through the service, that he is educating? 

General Harrness. He had that opportunity when he was in 

Mr. Garutock. The percentage at the moment is very great for 
those who have the opportunity to serve. Therefore, most of the 
sons are getting the opportunity if they want to take it 

Senator Ferauson. Yes, but there are still the ones that are not. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING 


Senator Fereuson. I do not think the public has understood what 
has been going on. 

Mr. Gartock. I think this is an excellent program. To have this 
large number of youngsters in thé United States and overseas 

Senator Ferauson. Nobody can question the program. The pro- 
gram is a fine one. But you get down to the question then as to 
whether or not everybody should not be educated in college in any 
course he desires to take at public expense. That is the question. 
Whether or not he should spend any of his own money on any 
course 
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Mr. Garzock. In all cases he is spending some. 

Senator FerGuson. Should everybody’s tuition be paid then, 7 
percent, whether he is in the service or out? 

Mr. Garxock. The colonel indicated when you go to a land-grant 
college, the taxpayer is paying a substantial part or your tuition. 

Senator FerGcuson. There is no doubt about that. But after his 
discharge he pays it all. 

Major CautrieLp. After his discharge he is getting far more than 
75 percent of his expenses from some sort of Government subsidy 
If the same man gets out of the service, we all appreciate the value 
of the GI bill, he is entitled to a minimum of $110 a month for 36 
months maximum to get his education. So he can still get it with 
Government subsidy. 

Senator Ferauson. How many students are going here in Wash- 
ington? 

Major CauLFieLp. I do not know. 

Senator Fereuson. Get that, and the time the men are going to 
stay in. 

Mr. Garuock. We cannot get that by noon tomorrow. 

Senator Ferauson. Get it for the record later. 

Mr. Gartock. We will include the information concerning enroll- 
ments in the Washington area with our other enrollment and cost 
figures. 

Senator Fercuson. We are going to have to take this problem to 
the conference, and I want to get all the information on it I can. 

Mr. Gartockx. We appreciate that, Senator. 


DEFINITION OF EXPENSES 


General Hartness. On the second item, Senator, payment of 
tuition or expenses for off-duty training of officers, now, the expres- 
sion “‘or expenses’”’ has been interpreted to mean any expenses 
incurred in providing officers off-duty training. That involves not 
only the United States Armed Forces Institute with its headquarters 
at Madison, and its 46 affiliated colleges which provide courses for 
service people, but it involves, as interpreted, all of our service schools 
which provide correspondence or extension courses for officers and 
enlisted men. For example, Fort Leavenworth, Kans., at which 
is located the Command General Staff College, has, I know, a great 
enrollment of officers taking extension courses. Those extension 
courses are purely military. They are purely for the advancement 
of that man in his knowledge of military subjects and affairs, and to 
make him a better officer. Only a few of those students are enlisted 
men. The provision of this “for expenses” as we interpret it would 
eliminate that program. 

Senator Fercuson. What is your definition of expenses? 

General Hartness. The costs of preparing those courses, of mailing 
them, of processing them, the records. 

Senator Ferauson. Would it cover it if a man went here to school, 
would it cover his taxi fare? 

General Harrness. No, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. Have you made a standard so that you set 
up what expenses are? 

General Harrness. A standard in the sense that you are speaking, 
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no, sir, but my concern here is with the term “‘expenses’’ as it applies 
to the Armed Forces Institute. 

Senator Ferauson. Is that all that it is concerned with, the Armed 
Forces Institute? 

General Harrness. And all the service schools. 

Senator Frercuson. Where it is for the betterment of the man in 
the particular service, like the War College? 

General Harrness. Yes, sir. Any extension course of the War 
College under this wording in our interpretation would be eliminated. 


USE OF MAILING FRANK 


Senator FerGuson. For instance, the mailing to him of a lecture 
and his sending it back, do they not send it under a frank? 

General Hartness. Yes, sir; they send it under a frank. But it 
must be prepared; it must be printed. The lesson itself ray have a 
dozen more or less questions. Those questions are answered. The 
man returns them, after they have been corrected, for processing at 
Fort Leavenworth, as an example. The printing costsmoney. That is 
expenses. ‘The maintenance of records done by civilian personnel 
costs money; even if it is done by enlisted personnel it costs money. 
All of those things are expenses as we interpret expenses under this 
provision. 

Senator Fercuson. And you think now they are excluded? 

General Harrness. That is the interpretation that we have been 
given. If that interpretation were given once this provision was 
passed, not only Fort Leavenworth, but the National War College, 
the Army War College, and all the service schools, such as Fort Ben- 
ning, Fort Sill, Fort Knox, and Fort Bliss, their extension courses 


and the advancement of the Army, both Reserve and Regular, by the 
use of the extension course would be eliminated. 

Senator Fercuson. I see what you have in mind. Is that all, 
gentlemen? 


AIR FORCE INVESTMENT IN RESERVE OFFICERS 


Major CauLFiELD. May I make one other point as far as the Air 
Force is concerned? We have a large investment in our Reserve 
officers; 82 percent of our officers on active duty in the Air Force are 
Reserve officers; 60 percent of those are not college graduates. We 
also have in the Air Force a requirement for experts in the fields of 
science, technology, ad¥ance management, people who have to study 
at graduate level. It is patently impossible to study at graduate level 
without a baccalaureate degree. You must have the educational 
background before you can go to full-time schools and study on that 
level. We feel this off-duty program provides the ambitious man 
with the opportunity to get the degree which he needs to go on to 
this advance training. If we do not give him the degree-earning 
opportunity in the service, the very person whom we want to keep, 
the person who is smart enough to recognize the value of education, 
is going to seek it outside the service and we are going to lose him. 
That is why we feel we should encourage him and assist him finan- 
cially to give him the opportunity. I live in Washington. I could not 
afford on my pay to go and take two courses during off-duty time 
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if I had to pay the whole tuition. I just could not do it. I can do 
if I get a little assistance from the Government. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gartockx. That completes our field, except with respect | 
section 645. The Army would like to have the privilege of insertin 
a statement in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 





The proposed House appropriation bill for the Department of Defense, sectio 
645 of the ‘‘General provisions,” states that replacing accounts will not be availat 
after June 30, 1954. Such action would require complete application of stock fu 
by that date 

[he Department of the Army is in full agreement with the principles a 
objectives of stock funds as they were outlined by the Congress in Public Law 21¢ 
8ist Congress. The Army presently has in operation stock funds covering dep 
stocks in three categories of supplies: Clothing and equipage, medical and dent; 
supplies, and subsistence Additional categories will be adeed as rapidly 
practicable and all stock fund applications will be extended to include stocks at 
posts, camps, and stations as soon as differences in viewpoint as to administrati 
interpretations can be reconciled. However, the Army does not believe that it 
practicable to attempt to accomplish this entire program by June 30, 1954. T! 
Secretary of the Army has asked me to express his sincere request that the daté 
of July 1, 1954, included in the House appropriation bill be changed to July | 
1955 

It is, therefore, recommended that your committee consider in its deliberations 
on the general provisions of the Defense appropriation bill, a change as to the 
effective date contained in section 645 to read, “Effective July 1, 1955, the follow 
ing statutes * * *,”’ 


(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator FerGuson. I will insert in the record at this point a letter 
from Mr. Edgar G. Shelton, Jr., of the National Secuity Training 
Commission, requesting restoration of the House reduction in the 
appropriation request of the Commission. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


NATIONAL Security TRAINING COMMISSION, 
Washington 25, D. C., July 9, 1953 
Hon. Homer FEerRGuSON, 
Chairman, Military Appropriations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR FERGUSON: By direction of the Commission I am writing fo 
the purpose of placing the National Security Training Commission on record a 
protesting the amount of $37,500 contained in the language of H. R. 5969 as the 
appropriation for this agency. This amount represents $17,500 less than in the 
original request made by the Commission and approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget 

On behalf of the Commission I respectfully request that your subcommitte: 
act to restore the full amount of $55,000 requested by this Commission as its 
appropriation for fiscal year 1954. 

Inasmuch as the Commission has so recently been heard by your subcommittee 
on this matter, we do not wish to make a formal appeal or request additional hear- 
ings, but we should like to point out our resasons for requesting restoration of the 
funds cut by the House. 

If this reduction is carried into effect, the Commission will be unable to hire 
the two additional clerical personnel necessary to carry forward the Commission’s 
business in an efficient manner, and the present situation of only one clerical 
worker to take care of the needs of three professional employees and five Com- 
missioners will continue. Additionally, funds for per diem and travel expenses 
for the Commissioners themselves will be greatly curtailed ° t may well be 
necessary that they travel at their own expense and work without compensation 
as they chose to do for a large portion of fiscal year 1953. 

The House Committee report on the Department of Defense appropriation 
bill for 1954, on page 13, stated that the amount of $37,500 which was allowed to 
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the Commission ‘“‘should enable the Commission to carry on substantially as at 


present,” i. e., as in fiscal year 1953. During that vear the Commission’s work 
was greatly hampered by the lack of a sufficient clerical staff and by the fact 
that insufficient funds were available to pay travel and per diem for the Com- 
missioners. This language also fails to take into account the tasks which the 


President has requested the Commission to carry forward in fiscal year 1954, and 
vhich Commissioner McLain outlined to the Senate Military Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

We, therefore, feel that there is complete justification for restoring the modest 
amount of the Commission’s appropriation request of $55,000 as specifically 
approved by the President in his budget review. 

Accordingly, we wish to request the following change in the approvriation 
language of H. R. 5969, as passed by the House of Representatives on July 2, 1953: 

Page 2, line 18; delete the figure ‘‘$37,500” and insert the figure $55,000.” 

Sincerely, 
EpaarR G. SHELTON, Jr., 
Executive Di ector 


EUROPEAN EXCHANGE SYSTEM 


Senator Ferauson. I have received a communication from General 
Honnen, Department of the Army, enclosing a statement on the 
European exchange system. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY, 
Washington 25, D. C., July 10, 1968. 
Hon. Homer FEerRGuson, 
Chairmans Avaned Services Subcommittee, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 

DearR SENATOR FERGUSON: On June 17, 1953, in the course of the Army 
appropriations hearings, the committee requested an answer to a letter from Mr. 
James R. Lucas, regarding the European exchange system. 

An interim reply was inserted on page 1280 of the transcript 

Further and more complete reply, particularly to specific charges of Mr. Lucas, 
is forwarded herewith. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. HONNEN, 
Mojor Ge re ral, GS, 
Chief, Budget Division. 


EUROPEAN EXCHANGE SYSTEM 


A message was dispatched to CINCUSAREUR on June 18, 1953, requesting 
information upon which to base a reply to the letter from Mr. James R. Lucas 
in which he stated that excessive construction expenditures had been made by 
the European post exchange service and that unnecessary luxury items, such as 
Persian rugs and automobiles, were being sold in these exchanges 

Mr. Lueas states: ‘‘To enable the European exchange system unrestricted ex- 
pansion, the United States Army has funded to them millions of dollars for con- 
struction of their enormous warehousing program, shopping centers and others. 
In the early years after the war in Europe there was a definite need for the Army 
to support them. Now that need has disappeared. This overplanned and 
ambilious structure (Stuttgart shopping center) exceeds all space criteria estab- 
lished by the Department of the Army and costs the taxpayer over a million 
dollars. The European exchange system warehouse project et Gruenstadt 


Germany, is another project involving one-half million dollars that are going 
into nonessential construction. There are many other cases.” 

In reply to these statements, the message from CINCUSAREUR, is quoted as 
follows: 

“‘(a) The European exchange system is operated for the purpose of making 
available at uniformly low prices authorized services and facilities considered 
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necessary for the welfare, comfort. and m« his command. In the opera 
t1o! t ti system reasonable profit goals have been established to provid a 


supplement to appropriated funds used to support the command welfare and 
recreational program 

b) While expenditure cf appropriated dollar funds for the provision of ex 

change faciliti is authorized pursuant to the provisions of AR 60—-10/AFR 

147-7, and D/A Bulletin No. 4, dated April 29, 1953, it should be noted that e 

| ions made by the complainant, the construction and operation of 

Cli ties in Germany have peen accomplished solely from care full 

leutschemark expenditures, and without dollar cost to the America 

taxpayers. The expenditure of dollar funds for exchange facilities in France h 
been limited to the renovation and extension of existing structures. 

With special reference to the all gation of excessive standards followed 
in construction of exchange facilities and the allegation of ‘unrestricted expansion 
it is desired to emphasize the fact that these projects are carefully screened at all 
levels for conformance with established D/A criteria which have been applicabk 
in this command since July 1952. Prior to July 1952, projects for the construction 
of exchange facilities were screened on the basis of requirements and for con- 
formance with approved criteria and standards established in this command 
The shopping center at Stuttgart, Germany, and the warehouse project at 
Gruenstadt, Germany, to which reference was made, were programed under the 
latter criteria. In this connection it should be noted that the former houses 
other activities, including a sales commissary, in addition to an exchange. The 
latter facility was essential since confiscated space was not available, and in view 
of the policy precluding the requisitioning of additional private German property 
even if a local private building had been available and could have met the re- 
quirement.”’ 

In connection with items of merchandise sold in European post exchanges, 
Mr. Lucas states: 

“The European exchange system is that nonappropriated agency organized to 
supply ‘basic items’ to the United States occupational forces. Its sole purpos« 
was to make the United States occupational personnel’s stay in Europe as pleasant 
as possible. Last year alone this retail organization had a net income of over 
$18 million. The ‘basic items’ list has extended from toothbrushes and cigarettes 
to not such ‘basic items’ such as automobiles and Persian rugs.” 

The reply from CINCUSAREUR is again quoted: 

(a) Paramount consideration in selection of stocks handled by the Europear 
exchange system is based upon the needs of our personnel. While careful super 
vision of stock structure is exercised, no effort has been made to limit ite: 
made available to these basic items of necessity. In this regard, although sak 
of certain items, because of their local commercial availability in the zone of the 
interior, may be considered duxury items with respect to their sale in zon 
of interior exchanges, the same is not true in overseas areas where the unavai 
ability of similar products on local commercial markets would otherwise der 
these items to our personnel. For example, we have hundreds of families living 
in rented houses and apartments in France and Italy. These living quarters, for 
the most part, are not equipped with basic household furniture. The Government 
does not supply furniture for these rented quarters. Such items as rugs, washing 
machines, refrigerators, cooking stoves, et cetera, are necessities. Continental! 
manufactured refrigerators are excessively expensive and of inferior quality 
Commercial laundry facilities are inadequate and substandard as to sanitatior 
Small towns where many of our personnel are located, are invariably lacking i 
grocery stores which have facilities for storing meats and perishable foods under 
refrigeration. Commissary facilities are limited and in many cases accessible to 
families only by weekly or semimonthly trips due to great distances involved 
Storage of commissary-procured meats and perishables by home refrigeration is 
absolutely necessary. It is further submitted that the purchase of many of thes 
items by military families is normally not necessary, since they are provided at 
most installations where Government housing is provided. It is therefore believed 
that it is an incumbent responsibility to make available these items for purchas¢ 
through the exchange system at the lowest possible cost. To do otherwise would 
increase the hardships experienced by military personnel at overseas stations 

h) The following is offered specifically with respect to statement made relative 
to sale of automobiles and ‘Persian rugs’; because local transportation facilities 
servicing most of our military installations are either inadequate or nonexistent, 
and because substantial distances must be traveled each day by our married 


personnel in going from their place of residence to work and return, an automobile 





exchange fa 
scrutinized « 
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is considered a necessity. In the calendar vear 1951. 940 cars were sold bv the 


European exchange system; in 1952, 567 cars were sold. Sales so far in 1953 total 
total 241. In 1952 the European exchange system purchased a total of 1,990 rugs, 
generally small-room size, at an average sale price of $102, with price range from 


$18.75 to $425. Approximately 1,500 rugs have been sold. The last purchase by 
the European exchange system was made on August 15, 1952, and since the 
demand for rugs has been filled, further purchase of rugs is not contemplated at 
the present time. 

‘“(e) The figure of $18 million cited by the complainant as net income to the 
European exchange system is excessive. The net profit for fiscal year 1951 was 
$15 million and for the calendar year 1952, net profit was $15,700,000. It is 
impossible to determine whether the reference to ‘last year’ referred to the fiscal 
or calendar year.” 

Although not requested, the following information was forwarded concerni 
Mr. James R. Lueas: 

a) It is desired to point out the fact that, although thé complainant has been 
working with the engineering division of this headquarters for approximately 





7 months, in which capacity an essential part of his job is concerned with recom- 
mendations as to standards, and as architectural engineer for the European 
exchange system approximately 8 months prior thereto, there is no record of any 


action taken by the complainant to express divergent views ir regard with 
the proper authority in this command. 

b) Mr. Lueas was employed by the exchange system in May 195: 
expenses for him and his wife were paid from California as part of the 3-year 
contract which he signed. Within 8 months, 3 of which were spent in an orienta- 
tion and training course, he endeavored to cancel the contract. and when this 
was refused, he resigned in order to take a higher paying job with the engineering 
division. He was required, in accordance w 
return for transportation expenses for his wife and himself.”’ 

In view of the information received from CINCUSAREUR, it is believed that 
exchange operations in Europe are conducted to meet the needs of military per- 
sonnel on duty in that area, to alleviate existing hardships, and to contribute 
lI sofar as possible to the maintenance of minimum accepte d standards of living 
for United States military personnel and their families. 

It should also be noted again that profits generated by the European e3 
system are expended in projects designed to increase the morale and we 
of the troops when appropriated funds are inadequate. 


J 
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COST-OF-LIVING ALLOWANCE 


Senator Fereuson. I will insert in the record at this point a letter 
I have received from Senator Butler in regard to section 640 which 
would prohibit payment of a cost-of-living allowance to Federal 
employees residing in the Territories. 
(The letter referred to follows:) 
UNITED States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 


Hon. Homer FERGUSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Armed Services Appropriations, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. ¢ 


My Dear Senator: I am writing to call to your attention a provision in the 





Defense Appropriations Act for 1954 (H. R. 5969) which I believe is not only 
highly discriminatory against good American standar is probably unwork- 





able as well. I refer to section 640 which would prohibit payment of a cost-of- 
living allowance to Federal employees who are residents of American Territories 
and who are stationed in those Territories 

This same provision would permit the cost-of-living allowance to be paid 
Federal employees who are stationed in the Territories but are sent there from 
the continent. Thus the amendment would have the effect of setting up two 
different pay scales for employees working side by side in the same office located 
in one of the Territories. I believe such a discriminatory situation would be 
ridiculous 

The special cost-of-living allowances permitted to Federal employees stationed 
in the Territories have been based on the simple fact that living costs in those 
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Territories are much higher than in the continental United States No law that 

we could pass in Congress would change that fact lo enact section 640 there 

fore would amount to an attempt to pay substandard salaries and wages to a 
! 


ar group ll the Territories S 
| feel that the language as contained in this section might lead 





to all desirable consequences which cannot be fully foreseen. The 
language ws a distinction on the basis of ‘‘residence.”’ Actually, for many 
people it is not difficult to change legal residence I can imagine that this lan- 


guage might induce many of our employees in Alaska who have taken out Alaska 
residence to change their minds and decide that they are really residents of the 
State from which they originally came If any large number of Federal em- 
f} 





ployees should take that step, it would lead to all sorts of administrative di 


culties for pavroll officials who would have to decide which employees were resli- 


dents of Alaska and which were bona fide residents of some State of the Unior 


Certainly this language is the best way in the world to discourage our employees 
from adopting Alaska as their permanent home. I believe we should encourage 
such persons to become residents of Alaska, not discourage them 

If and when Hawaii or Alaska should be admitted to statehood, these costs-of- 
living allowances would probably have to be abolished in order to provide uni- 
formity among all the States Until that day, however, I believe we are full 
justified in recognizing the higher living costs in the Territories. I hope your sub- 
committee will refuse to accept section 640 in this bill 

I would appreciate it if this letter is made a part of the record of your hearings 

With kindest regards, 


sincerely yours, 





V 


Hucu Bur.er 


AIRCRAFT SPARES AND SPARI PARTS FUNDS 
(See pp. 1163-1164) 


Senator Fercuson. The following information has been submitted 
in response to a request earlier in the hearing relating to aircraft spares 
and spare parts 

(The information referred to follows:) 

In response to query Made by Senator Ferguson (pp. 1904, 1905, and 1906 of 
the transeript) the following data are submitted for insertion into the record: 

The Air Force has received the GAO report referred to above. With respect 
to the GAO definition of obligations on the aircraft spares area, it is applicable 
to the met! 1 of recording obligations on “open”’ or ‘“‘eall’’ type contract 
While the amounts reflected as obligated under these contracts prior to fiscal 
year 1953, were substantially correct by GAO definition, the procedure em- 


ployed did overstate to a certain degree the amount of obligations. The pro 
cedure put into effect during fiscal year 1953 remedied this condition, and the 
obligat s as shown above for fiscal year 1953 are in conformity with the GAO 
defi 

With respect to initial spares and spare parts (program 120), these are pro- 
cured er the same contract as the equipment for the flyaway aircraft An 
analysis of ese contracts reveals that appt ximately 81 percent of the above- 
stated ir il spares obligations of $7,946 million are now under definitiv 


contract 
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MESSAGE TRANSMISSION COST 


Senator Ferauson. The following information has been submitted 
by the Air Force in regard to message transmission cost. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


(See pp. 1768-1769) 
MerssaGE TRANSMISSION Cost FoR THE Monta or AprRit 1953 


THE PROBLEM 


1. Develop a study showing the direct transmission cost of message transmitted 
over the Air Force communications network in the zone of interior. 


FACTS BEARING ON THE PROBLEM 


2. The operational requirement dictates the need for a communications system 
in being. 

3. The period covered by this study is April 1-30, 1953. 

4. This study includes the cost of leased equipment at five United States Air 
Force switching centers within the zone of interior; leased circuits between relay 
centers and tributary centers; maintenance at relay centers and at tributaries 
where leased equipment is employed; and the cost of operating personnel at the 
five switching centers within the zone of interior. 

5. All types of traffic transmitted over the United States Air Foree Command 
Communications Network was considered; e. g., logistical, operational, intelli- 
gence, and administrative 

6. Actual charges made in accordance with tariff rates approved by the Federal 
Communication Commissions were used to compute the circuit and equipment 
rental costs. 

7. A cost factor of $5,000 per year per military individual at each switching 
center was used to compute personnel costs. 


DISCUSSION 


8. The volume of message traffic transmitted over a given period directly affects 
per message. The basic system structure is justified on the basis of ob- 
taining the speed of service necessary to satisfy operational requirements. The 
speed of service is determined by the perishable nature of the information to be 
transmitted. Within the capabilities of the system the more traffic transmitted 
the less the cost per message. Therefore, the average cost per message reflected 
in this study will not obtain for all periods but may vary from time to time. 

9. A summary of the data used in computing the average cost per message is as 


follows: 


Switching center equipment (including basic components, spare parts, 

and maintenance), per day__- : : we . ae $2 
Cost of leased circuits per day ; . it GE 4, 92% 
Operating personnel at the 5 switching centers (450 personnel at 

$5,000 per annum), per day 


, 006 


6, 200 


. pmewsay oadeensl 13, 129 


Daily message words terminated in the United States _ 3, 600, 000 


This is composed of the following types of traffic: 
Operational sic ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ; ; 
Administrative ; ee 720, 000 


2, 880, 000 


Cost per message word based on 6 characters per word equals total 


daily cost per message word plus daily message words- - $0. 003 
Average length of each message transmitted during April_.-.words- - 120 
Average cost per message transmitted during April equals cost per 

message word multiplied by average length of message _ - - ; $0. 36 


CONCLUSION 


10. Based upon the traffic flow over the United States Air Force operated 
communications facilities in the areas selected during the period of April 1-30, 
1953, the transmission cost averaged $0.36 per message. 
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Ark Force Position F | i 


As of February 28, 1953, the Air Force had 1,213 officers a 
encompassing primary duties of a legal natur I 
Judge Advocate organization 

At the present time, none of the officers or employer of t Air Force re 
receiving legal training under the provisions of section 636, of t Depar f 
Defense Appropriation Act, 1953 However, the Air Force was au rized by 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense under the cited proviso to give legal training 
to one person and Maj. J. R. Wine, Jr., a graduate of the Universit f Montana 
and admitted to practice before the United States Supreme Court as well as the 


Supreme Court of the State of Mentana, was selecte¢ i 
national aviation law given by Magill University, Toronto, Canada, during the 
period from October 1952 to May 1953 Under Air Force policy, prerequisites to 
selection for additional education in the law field at Air Force expense are first 
graduation from an accredited law : ‘ond, admissien to | 
before a Federal District Court, or the h the Stat which admitted 
and such additional training is only in a legal specialty for which the Air Force 
has a definite need. 

Of the total number of officers in the Air Force, as of February 28, 1953, 3,075 
had academic training in law and legislative law. 








Senator Ferauson. Thank you very much, gentlemen 


(Thereupon at 4 o’clock, p..m., Friday, July 10, 1953, the hearings 
were concluded.) 
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